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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Work  being  found  to  run  to  a  mnch  greater  nnmber  of 
pages  than  originally  estimated,  and  as  it  would  be  inconveniently 
thick  in  one  volume,  it  is  concluded  to  make  two  volumes  of  it, 
which  will  be  more  convenient  to  Subscribers,  as  keeping  dis- 
tiiictly  the  subjects  treated  of,  which  have  not  that  direct  applica- 
tion to  each  other  that  other  parts  of  the  subject  have ;  the  first 
volume,  the  smallest  of  the  two,  being  more  exclusively  applicable  to 
Amateurs  of  Coursing,  relating  to  the  Rules  for  the  decision  of 
Courses,  and  for  regulating  the  orders  of  the  field,  with  the  his- 
torical antiquity  of  the  sport ;  the  Second  Volume  relating  to 
Breeding  of  other  animals,  as  well  as  Greyhounds,  the  Rearing 
of  them,  and  other  subjects  therewith  connected,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  closet  than  to  the  field. — Price  One  Guinea  to 
Subscribers  only,  who  send  their  names  before  the  Second  Volume  is 
ready  for  publication  to  the  Author  or  to  Mr.  Bohn  ; — if  by  letter, 
post  paid. 

An  unavoidable  delay  has  taken  place  in  the  Engravings  for 
Plates  intended  for  Ihis  Volume,  which  Plates  will  consequently 
be  put  in  the  Second  Volume,  and  as  it  is  uncertain  yet  how  many 
there  will  be  of  them  in  the  whole,  the  retail  selling  price  is  yet 
unfixed,  but  it  will  be  more  than  the  price  to  Subscribers. 
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Breeding,  and  selection  of  Sire  and  Dam,  their  speed,  8h^)e,  colour,  breed,  and 
consiitation ;  necessity  for  proper  exercise  during  growth,  and  the  Age 
of  Sires,  Grandsires,  Dams,  Grandams,  &c.  when  they  first  breed ; 
proper  system  of  feeding  whilst  young,  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
llie  ofl&pring ;  excess  of  work,  and  premature  wearing  out  of  the  consti- 
tution while  young,  as  prejudicial  to  their  ofl&pring  as  little  or  no 
work.  This  is  as  necessaiy  to  be  observed  in  selection  of  Sire  and 
Dam  as  in  rearing  their  produce — exercise  and  work  in  animals  in- 
tended for  labour,  as  the  Horse,  the  Dog,  &c.  differing  firom  those 
Animals  not  intended  for  labour,  as  the  Sheep,  the  Cow,  &c. 

Extracts  firom  the  Comte  de  Buffon's  Theory  on  the  growth  and  re-produc- 
tion of  the  animal  tribes,  widi  his,  Dr.  Majendie's,  and  other  eminent 
persons'  experiments,  by  dissection ;  the  blood  containing  all  the  prin- 
ciples, all  the  elements  of  the  organs — breeding  in«and-in — the  result 
differing  in  some  species  of  animals  firom  that  in  others,  or  in  the  same 
kind  of  animal  the  result  will  be  prejudicial  under  some  circumstances, 
and  beneficial  under  others— Knt>ss-breeding  of  different  kinds  of  the 
same  species  of  animal — the  same  apparent  suitableness  of  sh^;>e  in 
male  and  female  will  not  produce  the  same  symmetiy  in  the  o£kpring, 
as  in  male  and  female  of  the  same  kind  or  sort 
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The  effect  firom  putting  a  bitch,  or  other  female  animal  at  heat,  be- 
taking the  male— best  stage  of  the  heat  to  put  her  to  the  male— 
whether  more  than  once — ^best  state  of  health — exercise,  kc,  for  pro- 
creation — best  age  to  breed  at ;  distemper  in  dogs. 

Rearing — Food  congenial  to  the  young  and  growing,  not  congenial  to 
the  mature  aged ;  one  requiring  food  more  frequently  than  the  other, 
except  in  those  animals  who  feed  almost  constantly  if  they  have 
food  before  them- — exercise-  proper  age  for  full  work-— differing 
in  the  male  from  the  female — ^necessity  of  good  management  in 
Rearing,  especially  in  their  more  tender  age — good  blood  an  indispen- 
sable ;  but  good  blood  is  not  every  iking  towards  perfection,  as  a  good 
cock-tail  Horse  will  generally  beat  a  bad  thorough-bred  one — ^injuri- 
ous effects  in  yarious  ways  fit)m  Coursing  them  too  young. 

TRAINING  GREYHOUNDS. 

Peculiarity  in  their  performance  differing  from  other  animals — their  nature  in 
some  respects  different  from  other  dogs — different  food  and  exercise  when 
not  wanted  to  course,  to  that  when  they  are  preparing  for  coursing — ^if  in 
good  health,  got  into  perfection  of  condition  in  a  shorter  time  than  other 
animals — a  constant  routine  of  Training  for  many  weeks  together  not 
producing  the  best  possible  condition — different  modes  of  feeding  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  principal  kennels — nutriment  and  digestibility  of  the  several 
sorts  of  food— one  full  meal  in  a  day,  or  two  half  meals,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  food ; — flesh—jellies — compounds — liquids  investigated — 
physiological  experiments  on  feeding,  and  subsequent  dissection  of  dogs 
by  various  authors — system  of  management  by  various  ancient  writers 
of  eminence — ^bodily  strength  essential  to  good  wind — ^kennel  manage- 
ment—original anecdotes— curious  receipts  for  food  for  Greyhounds — 
difierence  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  digestive  faculties  in  the  Dog  from 
the  Horse — comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  result,  according  to  their 
several  purposes — peculiarity  of  the  Horse's  liability  to  broken  wind — 
best  mode  of  preventing  it — Summer  management  of  Greyhounds — 
course  of  proceeding  recommended  at  the  cx>mmencement  of  the  coursing 
season — ascertaining  the  quantity  of  food  suitable  for  each  dog — ^manage- 
ment in  the  coursing  field — ^warmth  and  cleanliness  of  the  kennel — 
clothing — tied  or  loose  in  kennel. 

Many  other  parts  of  the  several  branches  of  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training, 
of  more  or  less  importance,  not  specified  above,  are  fiilly  considered ; 
the  principal  theoretical  investigation,  with  practical  results  in  confirma- 
tion thereof,  are  on  those  subjects  which  are  most  in  dispute  amongst 
practical  men.     The  whole  being  an  inquiry  Into  the  physical  cause 
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and  effect  under  the  operation  of  nature  on  these  subjects,  and  the 
practical  results  the  Author  has  witnessed,  more  than  any  pre  conceived 
notion  or  decided  opinion  preriously  entertained  by  him  upon  them. 

HOUNDS,  POINTERS,  &c. 

The  principle  of  feeding  Gb^hounds  applicable  to  Hounds — 01£EUstory  Ap- 
paratus —fineness  of  Nose  depending  on  the  healthiness  of  the  stomach, 
the  best  strength  and  wind,  and  cleanliness  of  kennel — scent  defined — 
losing  scent,  or  sj^ringing  birds  attributed  to  bad  scent,  when  it  is 
oftener  owing  to  the  dog's  bad  state  of  condition — training  fighting 
dogs. 
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TO  THE  COURSING  PUBLIC. 

^  Mr.  Addison/'  says  the  translator  of  Arrian's  Cynegcticiis, 
^  has  remarked^  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  plea- 
sare,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair 
man^  of  a  aiild  or  a  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor, 
with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much 
to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.'^ 

If  such  is  the  general  feeling  of  readers,  I  may  inform  them, 
that  I  am  tolerably  fair,  not  very  choleric,  and  with  near  three 
scores  of  winters  over  my  head,  am  yet  six  feet  and  upwards  high; 
married,  with  a  numerous  family  of  children ;  and  if  I  may  add 
a  further  description  of  myself,  as  expressed  by  that  celebrated 
amateur  of  the  long  dogsy  Mr.  Hoskins,  when  recommending  me 
to  the  Newmarket  andSwaffham  Clubs,  as  peculiarly  well  qualified 
to  officiate  as  a  coursing  judge ;  and  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
the  late  Lord  Rivers,  '<  what  were  those  qualifications,^  he  said, 
'*  why,  my  Lord,  he  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  is  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
and  he  rides  like  the  d-v-L^ 

Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  certainly  possess  the  qualification 
o€  deafiiess,  but  have  philosophy  enough  in  my  composition  to 
have  been  long  ago  reconciled  to  bear  patiently  its  inconveniences; 
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and  many  say,  that  it  relieves  me  from  hearing  much  said  that  i^ 
not  worth  hearing^  as  well  as  prevents  me  hearing  the  ribaldry 
and  abuse  with  which  a  coursing  judge  is  often  freely  be- 
spattered. As  to  the  '^  eye  like  a  hawk,^  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tive, now  no  more,  lias  often  told  me,  that,  *^  my  eyes  made 
amends  for  my  ears."^ 

Deafness,  however,  in  a  judge  at  a  coursing  meeting,  certainly 
prevents  many  insidious  remarks  being  dropped  into  his  ears, 
which  interested  parties  will  purposely  do,  on  particular  occasions, 
when  opportunities  oflTer ;  and  as  it  is  extremely  desirable,  that  he 
be  totally  ignorant  of  whose  dogs  they  are,  on  whose  merits  he  is 
about  to  decide:  so  is  it  generally  held  that  he  should  be  '^  as  deaf 
as  a  post,  and  as  blind  as  a  beetle,""  till  the  dogs  are  in  the  slips^ 
and  a  hare  found  sitting ;  when  he  has  great  need  of  a  quick  eye^ 
and  a  good  horse  to  carry  him. 

An  ardent  zeal  in  the  diversion  of  coursing,  to  the  routine  of 
which  I  have  paid  considerable  attention,  with  but  trifling  inter- 
vals, for  tliirty  years  and  upwards,  has  caused  me  to  reflect  much 
on  the  subject  of  the  principles  on  which  courses  ought  to  be  de- 
cided ;  and  witii  the  conviction  on  my  mind  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  those  principles  to  be  uniformly  agreed  upon,  and  dis- 
tinctiy  understood  by  tiie  votaries  to  the  sport ;  and  for  a  code  of 
laws  to  be  framed,  which  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  coursing 
clubs ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  few  friends,  who 
were  well  aware  how  essential  such  a  regulation  is  for  the  liarmony 
and  stability  of  coursing  clubs  in  general,  I  resolved  to  embody 
my  ideas  on  the  subject,  as  in  the  littie  treatise  published  more 
than  five  years  ago. 

My  own  diffidence  of  the  rules  being  thought  worthy  of  general 
adoption,  would,  at  that  time,  have  prompted  me  to  withliold  my 
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name ;  in  addition  to  which^  I  felt  desirous  of  them  standing  or 
ftilliiig,  according  to  their  own  meritSy  uninfluenced  by  prejudice^ 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  unaided  by  any  particular  patronage ; 
and  therefore  chose  the  coursing  public  as  the  patrons  of  my  work. 
Chequered,  however,  as  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  of  my  life 
have  been  with  adversity,  from  misfortune,  01  usage,  and  its  com- 
mon attendant,  calumny;  (under  a  long  coarse  of  litigation,  un- 
avoidable on  my  own  part,  to  make  my  property  liable  to  another 
person^s  debts;  in  which,  though  I  am  cruelly  deprived  of  it, 
the  adverse  party  have  derived  no  benefit,  from  its  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  the  law ;)  I  found  myself  unable  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  publication,  which  induced  me  to  comply 
with  a  recommendation  to  publish  the  work  by  subscription. 

To  tliose  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  and  willingly  come 
,  Ibrward  to  aid  me  with  their  subscriptions  for  that  purpose,  I  b^ 
to  offer  the  humble  tribute  of  my  best  and  most  heartfelt  thanks; 
and  I  conceive  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
them,  to  send  a  work  to  the  press  so  aided  by  their  kindness,  with 
an  anonymous  signature. 

llie  rules  for  the  decision  of  courses  having  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  ^ve  years^  consideration  by  the  coursing  public,  I  am 
very  much  gratified  in  finding  that  tliose  rules,  and  the  principles 
on  which  th^  are  founded,  as  in  the  notes  of  explanation  to  each 
rule,  have  met  with  so  great  an  approval,  as  to  be  adopted  by  many 
dubs  in  preference  to  those  known  by  the  name  of  the  '^  Duke 
of  Norfolk^s  mles,^  framed  in  tlie  reign  of,  and  as  some  say,  at  the 
su^estion  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  and  also  in  preference  to  tJie  more 
recent  ones  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Ashdown  Park 
Club. 

To  the  Wensley-dale  Club  in  Yorkshire,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
first  resolution  that  I  know  of,  being  entered  in  their  general  re- 
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gralation  book,  of  **  their  courses  to  be  decided  by  Thacker^$ 
Rules  of  Coursing/^  and  have  even  paid  me  the  oomplinftent^ 
thougli  personally  unknown  to  every  individual  of  them^  of  elect- 
ing me  an  honorary  member  of  their  club.  I  am  also  much  grati- 
fied by  the  Cnrragh  of  Kildare  Club  in  Ireland  having  adopted 
them,  to  whom  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks,  and  to  Mr.  Pearson 
for  proposing  them. 

Many  other  clubs,  I  am  informed,  have  adopted^ them,  and  a 
wish  is  manifested  that  tliey  should  become  generally  so.  To  ren- 
der them,  therefore,  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  have  paid  every  atten- 
tion, in  the  revbion  of  them,  to  the  various  suggestions  given  by 
many  eminent  and  experienced  amateurs  of  the  sport 

In  this  edition  of  tlie  work  will  be  fbund  treated  upon,  boUi  in 
principle  and  detail,  the  subject  of  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Train- 
ing Greyhounds,  which  is  applicable  in  principle  to  other  sporting 
dogs  and  animals,  on  which  some  hints  are  added,  together  with 
some  remarks  on  broken-wind  in  horses.  These  are  done  at  the 
request  of  many  subscribers  to  the  former  edition.  My  own  pre- 
tensions, to  do  justice  to  that  subject,  are  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge I  have  from  time  to  time  obtained,  of  the  various  systems 
pursued  by  many  experienced  and  successful  coursers,  and  the 
favourable  opportunities  which  riding  as  judge  has  afforded  me,  of 
witnessing  the  effects  of  those  different  systems,  and  from  which 
I  have  drawn  my  own  conclusions. 

Feeling  it,  however,  necessary  to  a  more  perfect  developement 
and  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  philosophical  causes  of  those  different  effects,  and  having 
no  pretensions  myself  to  anatomical  or  physiological  acquire- 
ments, I  have  sought,  and  been  kindly  aided  by  some  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession,  soliciting  those  who  are  themselves 
sportsmen,  and  who  know  the  general  nature  and  habits  of  dogs ; 
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vbiA  h»fe  wJato  stiidied  soBie  eminent  physiologieal  wdriUi  partis 
cularly  Magendie^  and  Onnte  de  Boffon^s  Theory,  on  the  groirth 
and  reproditotion  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  both  of  whom 
have  tried  nmnerons^'experimentB  on  dogs,  for  instmetion  ia  the 
proper  treatment  of  maukiud,  the  phenomena  on  dissectioii  pre- 
senting  the  same  appearance  in  both. 

Should  this  work  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  classical  amateur,  the 
physiologist,  or  other  learned  man,  I  most  trust  to  his  indulgent 
consideration  of  any  defect  in  el^;anee  of  diction,  as  it  is  not  written 
exclusively  for  such,  but  abo  for  practical  men,  who,  like  mysell^ 
may  not  have  had  die  advantage  of  so  much  erudition ;  and  though 
I  tmst  it  will  be  found  tolerably  firee  from  the  charge  of  verbosity, 
yet  it  necessarily  descends  further  into  detail  for  the  practical  num, 
th§n  wovld  be  necessary  if  intended  for  the  classic,  the  j^ysiologist, 
or  the  philosopher  alone.     Mr.  Pope,  in  his  essay  on  criticism. 


<<  -Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writings  or  in  judging  ill ; 
Bat,  of  the  two,  less  dang'rons  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  onr  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  bat  numbers  err  in  this ; 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  ami8S4" 

The  last  line  Mr.  Pope  has  push'd  rather  too  far ; 
He  who  reads  and  who  writes  are  more  near  on  a  par. 

Not  Uke  the  translation  of  Arrian,  which  is  avowedly  written  for 
the  classical  amateur ;  nor  like  Dr.  Magendie's  physiology,  which 
was  written  for  the  students  of  medicine ;  tliis  work  is  written  for 
<<  all  ranks  and  degrees  engaged  in  the  chase."^  For  the  sportsman, 
the  practical  breeder,  to  "  nourish  and  bring  up  the  greyhound  to 
the  course,''  for  the  breeder  of  other  dogs  arid  animals,  and 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  <<  breeding  in  all  its  branches.^'  The 
condensed  general  principle  and  sentiment  calculated  for  the 
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former,  and  the  nnmerons  teclmicalities  witib  wbidi  they  generally 
abound,  would  be  but  ill  anderstood  by  the  less  learned  yet  prac- 
tical sportsman  and  breeder;  and  while  the  more  lengthened  de- 
finition of  particular  and  material  parts  necessary  for  the  latter, 
may  be  deemed  tiresome  to  the  forma*,'  as  one  whole,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  principles  and  elements  of  philosophical  illustra- 
tion of  various  matters,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  learned  as 
well  as  to  the  practical  reader. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  an  imitation  of  any  particular  order  of 
writers,  nor  at  the  loHy  flights  of  imaginative  fiuicy,  which  please 
at  the  first  reading,  and  are  then  ^  laid  on  the  shelf,^  but  have 
considared  matters  for  public  utility,  and  aimed  only  at  plain,  clear, 
and  sound  reasoning,  in  which,  if  I  have  failed  I  must  be  laid  on 
the  shelf  also;  but  of  that  I  liave  no  fear,  being  fortified  and  sup- 
ported by  so  many  higb  and  acknowledged  authorities,  botii  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  practical  parts  being  first  set  down  as 
they  now  stand,  with  only  two  exceptions ;  for  the  theoretical  in- 
quiries witib  which  I  have  been  almost  wholly  engaged  for  iJie  last 
two  years,  have  very  much  strengthened  my  previous  conclusions 
drawn  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  except  on  those  two 
subjects,  on  which  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  alter  my  pre- 
conceived opinion ;  and  as  Mr.  Pope  says — 

**  The  vulgar  thus  by  imitation  err ; 

As  oft  the  leamM  by  being  sinis^ar ; 

So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 

By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

This  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  to  be  guided  by  what 
is  rational  in  theory,  and  confirmed  by  practical  observation,  and 
with  my  mind  kept  open  to  conviction  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  screen  from  my  view,  any  apparent  erroneous 
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pre-conceived  noiioiiy  by  any  sophisiicidy  felse^  or  equivocal  eolour- 
iag,m  fine  flowery  language: — 

**  A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed, 
Is  like  a  Clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd ; 
For  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort, 
As  sereral  garbs  with  country,  town,  or  court.*' 

Bat  in  attempting  a  perfect  devdopement  of  all  the  several  bearings 
on  subjects  surrounded  by  intricacies  and  difficulties,  as  the  matters 
on  which  I  have  treated  abundantly  are,  I  should  prefer,  if  necessary, 
to  **  tire  the  patience  than  mislead  the  sense,^  of  my  reader. 
Having  tho^ore  done  my  best  for  tiie  public  weal,  I  am  prepared 
to  submit  with  patience  to  any  animadversions  which  may  be  passed 
on  the  fruit  of  my  labours ; 

<<  AuAors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true. 
Bat  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too?" 

I  have  experienced  much  valuable  assistance  from  the  opinions 
of  several  medical  friends  on  important  parts  of  the  different  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  have  treated ;  the  greatest  attention  and  most 
careful  investigation  having  been  directed  to  those  subjects  on 
which  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  and  doubt  as  to 
which  b  the  correct  one ;  and,  with  their  kind  aid,  that  portion  of 
the  work  will  assumed  philosophical  as  well  as  a  practical  trea- 
tise ;  and  from  the  confirmation  to  the  previous  conclusions  drawn 
from  my  own  practical  observation  afforded  by  the  able  opinions  thus 
derived,  and  many  subsequent  trials  of  the  results,  I  feel  no 
apprehension  of  the  system  reconmiended  in  the  following  pages 
being  controverted  in  theory,  or  found  defective  in  practice. 

To  those  parts,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  I  am  thus 
indebted  are  added,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  my  kind 
friends  would  not  allow  me  that  pleasure,  and  such  are  set  down 
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as  the  opinion  of  medical  JHends,  claiming  to  myself  the  credit 
of  having  committed  no  literary  piracy,  nor  giving  that  as  my 
own  opinion  which  I  have  derived  from  others. 

For  the  other  parts,  where  no  snch  acknowledgment  is  added,  I 
may  say  with  the  late  Mr.  Roome,  bookseller,  of  Derby,  when  he 
made  his  annual  stock-taking ;  not  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
gained  or  lost  more  money  by  his  trade  the  last  year,  than  the  year 
preceding  it,  but  to  ascertain  whetiier  he  had  property  enough,ornoty 
to  pay  the  people.  He  first  sat  himself  down  to  his  desk,  and  cast 
up  the  amount  of  every  sum  he  owed  to  others ;  then  began  at  one 
comer  of  his  shop,  and  put  a  moderate  value  on  every  book  until 
he  found  property  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands  against  him. 
'<  There  then,^  says  he,  '<  now  all  the  rest  is  mine.  All  the 
furniture  in  my  house,  is  mine.  All  the  book  debts  are  mine,  and 
all  the  money  in  my  pocket  b  my  own.^  So  may  I  say,  that, 
every  thing  in  this  book  which  is  not  acknowledged  as  being  deriyed 
from  others,  is  an  emanation  from  my  own  brain,  and  if  in  any  part 
wrong,  the  whole  artillery  of  the  numberless  keen-eyed  critics 
must  be  leveled  at  my  poor  head ;  yet  I  will  trust  to  a  £ur  por- 
tion of  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  Coursing  Public,  and  of 
my  readers  in  general,  and  will  conclude  this  address  to  them 
by  another  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Pop^. 

«  Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  Join ; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine." 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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The  Courser's  Manual,  or  Stud- Book,  states  particulars  of  those  Societies 
marked  *  with  their  Rules  and  Regulations ;  and  it  is  from  those  Societies 
only  that  the  Prizes  are  enumerated.  It  is  much  to  he  r^retted  that 
a  regular  and  full  account  of  Prizes  won  at  each  Coursing  Cluh  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  not  transmitted  to  some  official  person  for  puhlica- 
tiou,  with  the  pedigrees  of  the  dogs.  The  want  of  such  a  source  of  infor- 
mation renders  the  following  account  of  Coursing  Cups,  and  other  Prizes 
won  hy  the  several  amateurs  in  the  kingdom,  not  so  full  and  complete  as 
I  could  wish,  there  being  a  great  number  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  names  by  whom  they  were  won,  and  unless  they  could  be  given  cor- 
rectly, I  think  it  better  to  confine  the  subject  to  the  Stud-Book  return  of 
them,  no  other  being  a  warranted  authority.  Independent  of  the  List  here 
given  being  not  full  firom  that  cause,  the  pedigrees  being  given  at  all,  or  at 
any  meeting,  has  as  great  a  tendency  as  any  other  means  that  can  be 
devised  to  detect  a  dog  when  entered  for  Cup  or  Stake  that  is  not  qualified, 
a(*.cording  to  the  regulations  of  some  Clubs,  to  run  for  them,  and  in  that 
liability  to  detection  will  be  found  the  best  preventative  against  such  tricks 
being  played  off,  as  are  well  known  sometimes  to  be  the  case ;  this  is  one 
of  many  advantages  that  would  be  found  resulting  firom  pedigrees  of  grey- 
hounds being  regularly  recorded. 
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iMt  of  WinnerB  qf  Cournng  Cups,  Goblefa,  and  other  Plate  ; 
Seconds  for  Cups  and  those  Prizes  which  have  a  rertard  for 
the  second  best  Dog :  Winners  of  Sweepstakes  ;  from  the 
Courser's  Manual^  or  Stud-Book,  and  its  First  and  Second 
Contitiuations  up  to  1833,  inclusive. 
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2Bb 
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2 

1 

2 

12 

2 

1 
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14 
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1 

1 
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3 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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57 
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3 
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2 

1 

1 
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2 
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2 
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Dade,  Mr. 

Dansey,  Mr.  ... 
Darley,  Mr.  ... 
Dayenport,  Mr. . 
Dawson,  Mr. ... 
De  Burgh,  Mr.  • . 
Dehne,  Captain, 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

I 

24 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
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2 
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1 

1 

1 
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4 

2 

2 

3 

1 
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Godfrey,  Mr 
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in  Scotland, • 

Graham,  Mr •« 

Graham,  Sir  Bellingham,    

Gray,  Mr. 

Grey,  Lord  de  Rathyn,    
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GrevUle,  Mr 
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Gordon,  Mr • ••••• 

Gumey,  Mr. • , 

Hall,  Mr 

Hallett,Mr 
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Hatt,  Captain, 
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HiU,Mr 5 

Hincksman,  Mr. 

Hodges,  Colonel, 1 

Holland,  Mr 

Holt,  Mr 

Hope,  Rev.  Mr 1 

Hornby,  Mr. 6 

Horrocks,  Mr 

Hoskins,  Mr g 

Huggins,  Mr 1 

Hope,  Mr • 


iporfint 
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1 
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23 

37 

4 

5 
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1 
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2 

3 

1 

3 
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2 

3 

3 

1 

1 
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6 

3 

7 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

6 

5 
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4 

3 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 
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3 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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2 

4 

9 
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1 

1 
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Hunt,  Mr 

Hnsldiiaon,  Mr.     • 

Isherwood,  Bir.  •••••••••••••••• ••••• 1 

James,  Mr.    •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Johnson,  Sir  J 3 

Jones,  Mr. • 1 

Keating^,  Mijor,    3 

Kdty,  Mr 

Koit,  Sir  Charles, ] 

Kings,  Mr. • 

Knatchhnll,  Mr.    

Knight,  Mr. 

KnowDys,  Mr. • ••••••••••••••••••• 

Ladbrooke,  Mr. • •• • 3 

L»ge,Mr. 1 

Lawrance,  Mr.  ••••••••••• •••••••••  7 

Ly8ter,Mr • •••••• 

Lloyd,  Mr. • 4 

Locke,  Mr.     • 

Loft,  Mr 

Long,  Bfr.  •••• •••••••••••••••••••••••••••  4 

Longdon,  Mr.    •••• •••••••••••••••••••»  1 

Lovelace,  Mr.    ••••••••••••• 1 

Lowther,  Mr. • • 5 

Lucas,  Mr. ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Lomley,  Mr.  ••• ••••••••••••••••••••••••••  2 

Macdonald,  Lord,     • •••••  2 

Mansfidd,  Sir  JameF,  ••••• •••••••••••• 

MaxweU,Mr. 

Maynard,  Lord, ••••*••»•••••••••••• 

Maynard,  Mr.   ••••••»•••»•••»•••••••••  1 

Meredith,Mr.    •••.......• 1 

Mellifih,  Colonel,   • ••••••••••••  2 

Merest^Mr,    1 

MeyriekyDr. 2 

Mifiklethwaite,  Mr 1 

Mitford,  Dr.   1 

AfiIfe,Mr.  1 
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C«9  or  fint      Siidt.       Sukes. 
Prim. 


Molicienx,  Lord,    6 

Molineuz,  Mr.  • • •••••  1 

Moore,  Mr • •••• 1 

Morant,  Mr • •••• 1 

Moreton,  Hon • • 1 

Monson, •• • • 1 

Newport,  Colonel,  ..••••• 

Nixon,  Mr.    • 

North,  Mr 1 

Northey,  Mr ••••  1 

Ormand,  Mr • 

Palmer,  Mr. • 1 

Parkhurst,  Mr. 1 

Parr,  Mr 

Pardoe,  Mr.   •• ••  1 

Pearse,  Mr.    •• • 

PettaU,Mr.    3 

Phelips,Mr. 2 

Pickering,  Mr • •••  2 

Pitt,  Mr 

Plumer,  Mr. 3 

Pocock,  Mr • ••• 

Pollen,  Mr.    1 

Pouchee,  Mr.* •  • • 1 

Power,  Mr.    • • ••• 

Purton,  Mr.   •••••• •••• 

Ramsbottom,  Mr •••• 

Redhead,  Mr 5 

Reed,Mr 2 

Reeve,  Mr •••« •• 

Rivers,  Lord, • 16 

Roberts,  Mr 3 

Rowland,  Mr 1 

Ru8t,Mr 2 

Sabine,  Mr.    •• 1 

Sander8,Mr 2 

Sandford,Mr. 1 

Scott  Stonehewer,  Mr 5 
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WINNERS  OF  CUPS,  AND  OTHER  PRIZES.        xxxi 

Cvp  ar  int      Sndt.       StdkM. 
PrbM. 

Seagiim,  Dr. 1 

Seel,  Mr 

Shard,  Mr. 1 

Shippeiy,  Mr • 8 

Simond,  Mr. • 1 

Simpson,  Mr.    •••••  1 

Sketchlejr,  Mr 2 

Slingsly,  Sir  J.  •••• • 6 

Skiper,  Mr.    1 

Smith,  Mr 2 

6mith,Mr.D 1 

Smlth,Mr.J 2  1 

Spi«er,  Mr.    •••• 1 

Stead,  Col 2 

Stead,  Bir 3  2 

Stonehewer,  Mr 1 

Stradbroke,  Lord •••• 4  6 

Swami,  Mr 3  4        26 

Swinfen,  Mr. 2 

Syers,  Mr. 1 

Talbot,  Lord, 1 

Tamier,  Mr. 1 

Tanrant,  Mr. 1 

Tbarpe,Mr 2 

Tbomas,  Mr 1 

Thompson,  Mr. ••• ..••••••• 

Thornton,  Col 2 

ThomhiU,  Mr ' ;..  .        6 

Thorold,  Mr 

Throgmorton,  Sir  J p 1 

ToUemacIie, 

Topham,  Major , 15 

Townsend,  Lord  C 

Trinder,  Mr 1 

Tun,  Mr 

Tomer,  Mr. 3 

Tysien,  Mr 

Umbers,  Mr.  •  •  •  % 

Unsworfh,  Mr 

Upcher, 1 
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xxxii       WINNERS  OP  CUPS,  AND  OTHER  PRIZES. 

Cnp  or  tint      Cndt.       Stakes. 
PritM. 

Vansittart,  Mr. 3  5 

Vernon,  Hon 2 

Vickers,  Mr. 2 

Vilett,Dr 1 

VivianMr.    3 

Viyian,  Sir  Hnsfiey, 4 

WattB,Mr.    1 

Webb,  Mr. 6  2 

Wells,  Mr 2 

We8t,Mr. 1 

Weightman,  Mr 1 

Whally,  Mr. 1 

Wilbraham,  Mr 3 

WiUiams,  Mr.   3  3 

Wilkinson,  Mr 9  4  4 

Wilson,  Admiral 1  1 

Wodehouse,  Mr.    « 2 

Wood]ey,Mr. 1 

Wooliych,  Mr. 2 

Worthington,  Mr •  2  5 

Wourman,  Mr. 1 

Wyndham,  Capt 7  3        19 

Wright,  Mr. 1 

Wyatt,  Capt 2 

Wynn,  Sir  Rowland 2  1 

York,  Mr. 1 


474  Cape,  401  Ooblets  or  Seconds  for  Cnpe,  787  Sweepstakes  with 
Claret,  Port,  &c  Stakes,  making  about  1670  Piiies.  150  Cups  and  275 
Stakes  at  Clubs  not  mentioned  in  Stud  Book,  besides  odier  Clubs  the 
Author  has  seen  no  return  of— making  at  least  2000  Prizes,  averaged  at 
je20  each,  making  £40,000,  the  greatest  part  of  which  sum  contended  for 
by  greyhounds,  has  been  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
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COURSING. 


ITS  ANTIQUITY. 

— ^"  If  for  sylvan  sports  thy  bosom  glow, 
Let  thy  fleet  greyhound  urge  his  flying  foe. 
With  what  delight  the  rapid  course  I  view ! 
How  does  my  eye  the  circling  race  pursue ! 
He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws, 
The  subde  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws : 
She  flies,  he  stretches ;  now  with  nimble  bound 
Eager  he  presses  on,  but  overshoots  his  ground : 
She  turns,  he  winds,  and  soon  regains  the  way. 
Then  tears  with  goiy  mouth  the  screaming  prey/' 

Gay's  Rural  Sports,  Canto  ii.,  289. 

Such  is  the  sylvan  sport  I  have  imposed  on  mjself  the  task  of 
dilating ;  of  defining^  simplifying,  and  arranging  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  the  princely  greyhound,  as 
most  conducive  to  the  harmony  of  parties  associating  to  witness 
tiie  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  exploits ;  and  also,  the  task  of 
collecting  the  most  valuable  information  necessary  for  producing 
him   in  the  field  in   tlie  highest  possible    state  of  excellence. 

In  the  first  and  only  publication  which  I  ever  sent  to  the  press 
prior  to  this,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  that  high  spirited  and 
noble  animal,  the  greyhound,  from  the  imputation  of  ignoble 
blood,  or  of  a  spurious  and  cross  production  from  different  species, 
which  many  modem  authors  have  cast  upon  him,  or  of  any  other 
dian  an  original  creation,  intended  chiefly  to  course  the  hare ;  the 
alignment  was  founded  on  what  I  conceive  to  be,  that  unerring 
and  incontrovertible  assumption  of  reciprocity  in  powers  and  pro* 
peosities  for  contention,  so  peculiarly  adapted  towards  each  other, 

D 
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10  COURSING. 

and  to  none  else^  as  the  greyhound  and  hare  are  known  to  possess. 
The  extraordinary  speed  and  impetuons  rush  of  the  dog,  with  the 
peculiarly  available  faculty  of  the  hare  to  double,  and  turn  so 
quickly  in  evading  his  gripe,  and  the  corresponding  faculty  of 
being  able  to  see  either  before  her  or  behind,  or  with  one  eye 
forward  and  the  other  backward,  to  enable  her  to  make  her  turn, 
and  shift,  at  the  critical  moment  when  he  would  seize  her ;  and 
when,  by  his  impetuosity  to  do  so,  he  is  flung  far  in  the  rear  by 
her  doubling  quickly  back,  thus  effecting  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic purpose  of  evading  the  greyhound's  grasp,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  natural  manoeuvre  being  of  no  avail  in  particular  against 
any  other  description  of  enemy,  either  natural  or  artificial,  the 
hound  that  hunts  by  scent,  the  gun,  or  the  snare  ;  when  this 
faculty  is  known  to  be  her  peculiar  protection  against  the  grey- 
hound, and  the  greyhound  alone,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
nature  would  have  provided  her  witli  it,  against  any  species  of 
animal  produced  by  man's  ingenuity,  in  crossing  different  species  , 
in  preference  to  one  created  by  the  great  Creator  of  all  beings. 
Such  peculiarly  reciprocating  powers  of  contention  in  two  distinct 
species  of  animals  cannot  be  the  effect  of  cliance. 

When,  added  to  this,  we  see  the  poor  hare's  instinct  in  providing 
for  her  own  protection  by  making  meuses  *  in  the  hedges  and 
fences,  and  making  those  meuses  small ;  and,  if  many,  choosing 
the  smallest  when  pursued  by  the  greyhound ;  when  we  see  the 
almost  inconceivable  mode  of  the  greyhound  in  darting  through 
these  meuses  in  close  pursuit  of  the  hare,  and  consider  tliat  of  all 
species  of  dogs  that  mode  is  peculiar  to  him  alone;  when  we 
also  know  from  experience  and  observation,  that  those  greyhounds 
which  take  tliese  meuses  in  the  most  gallant  and  undaunted 
manner,  are  generally  the  best  in  other  respects, — speed, — stout- 


>  This  word  is  commonly  pronounced  as  if  spelt  **  smuse."  But  accord- 
ing to  Bailey's  dictionary,  and  expositor  of  English  terms :  it  is  **  Muse  or 
Muset  (hunting  term.)  The  hole  in  a  hedge  through  which  a  hare  goes  to 
relief. — Musing  (hunting  term.)  The  passing  of  a  hare  through  a  hole  in 
a  hedge.'*  And  m  the  Courser's  Manual,  or  8tud  Book,  it  is  written 
Mevse, 

"  And  ]x>aehing  men  had  stopt  the  meuse.'* 
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and  honesty  of  numing,  and  consequently,  indicative  of  the 
trae  breed ;  when  we  consider  all  these  coofirmatorj  and  cor- 
responding powers  and  propensities  in  the  two  distinct  species  of 
animals,  we  eannot  conclude  otherwise  than  that  there  was  im- 
planted in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
sequent conclusion  is,  that  the  greyhound  is  an  entire  and  original 
breed, — ^'  Male  and  female  created  he  them.^^ 

When,  therefore,  in  the  former  publication  I  founded  an  opinion 
Oil  these  premises,  I  took  nature  for  my  guide  ;  I  had  no  historical 
knowledge  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  sport  of  coursing,  of  which 
I  have  since  then  become  possessed ;  and  knowing  that  greyhounds 
are  sometimes  crossed  witii  other  species  of  the  canine  race,  pro- 
miscooBsly  on  some  occasions,  and  intentionally,  for  particular 
purposes  on  others ;  yet  knowing  also  the  particular  care  of  many, 
and  most  of  the  amateurs  of  the  Leash  to  have  none,  if  they  can 
avoid  it,  but  those  of  a  true  breed ;  and  knowing  also  that  the  true 
or  the  mixed  breed  will  severally  shew  it  by  the  trueness  or  false- 
ness of  their  running,  the  mixed  breed  more  addicted  to  running 
&lsely  or  shewing  it  earlier  in  life  than  the  true  breed ;  and  that 
consequently  when  the  mixed  breed  is  discovered  by  the  true 
sportsman,  they  are  soon  disposed  of,  or  made  away  with;  and 
that  by  such  means  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  though  the  cross 
breed  are  in  existence,  their  numbers  are  not  kept  up  and  pre- 
served with  the  same  care  as  the  true  breed,  much  less  is  there 
any  probability  of  the  true  breed  being  extirpated,  and  least  of  all 


*  The  translator  of  Arrian,  p.  1 14,  says,  **  The  hare  under  pursuit  has 
a  peculiar  sensibility  of  sounds  behind  her.  To  this  excellence  she  owes 
her  preservation  from  the  danger  of  her  pursuers ;  by  this  faculty  she  often 
outstrips  file  fleetest  brace  of  greyhounds,  attentive  to  the  noise  of  every 
stretch,  and  sound  of  every  pant"  **  It  is  a  gallant  sport,"  says  Turber- 
TiUe,  "  to  see  how  the  hare  will  turn  and  wind  to  save  herself  out  of  the 
dog*s  month ;  so  that  sometimes,  even  when  you  think  that  your  greyhound 
dotii  (as  it  were)  gape  to  take  her,  she  will  turn  and  cast  him  a  good  way 
behind  her,  and  so  saveth  herself  by  turning,  wrenching,  and  winding,  until 
she  reach  some  covert  to  save  her  life."  And  a  far  greater  than  this  trans- 
lator of  Fouillonx  (Lord  Baron)  has  remarked,  **  we  see  in  beasts,  that 
those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn,  as  it  is 
betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare." 
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that:  what  we  call  the  true  breed  is  any  other  than  an  entire  and 
original  creation. 

Little  did  I  tliink>  or  expect,  when  I  first  ventured  to  advocate 
the  trnenesH  and  originality  of  the  breed,  to  find  myself  sn^irted 
and  borne  out  in  those  conclusions  by  so  many  ancient  Authors  of 
renown,  as  have  since  then  come  to  my  knowledge ;  (some  of  which, 
I  will  hereafter  present  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,)  that  **  the 
ancient  Grecian  sportsman  took  such  pains  to  preserve  the  parity 
of  breed  of  certain  \'arieties  of  dogs  as  to  attach  sharp  spikes  to  theur 
body  cloathes  to  prevent  promiscuous  connexion ;  Arrian  Trans, 
p.  137, — and  that  while  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  Cynegetica 
recommended  heterogeneous  commixture  in  breeding  for  tiie 
chase, — crossing  the  canine  fiimilies  of  different  countries  with  each 
other,  under  the  hope  of  improving  the  pure  indigentB^ — Nemesiaa 
contends  for  parity  of  sort,  and  purity  of  blood  to  siqpply  the 
greyhound  kennel,  as  if  aware,  with  the  modern  courser,  that  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  Celtic  type  would  necessarily  be  impaired, 
if  not  annihilated,  by  the  admixture  of  alien  blood."^^ — Arrian  Hmtw. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  so  many  confirmatory  remarks  on 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  sport,  and  in  such  a  variety 
of  shapes  similar  to  what  I  had  previously  conceived  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  and  to  what  I  had  also  advanced  in  my 
former  publication,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  these  authorities, 
that,  upon  finding  my  own  opinions  thus  supported  by  ancient 
writers,  I  might  with  the  Hibernian,  who  had  conceived  certain 
opinions  on  particular  subjects,  and  reading  in  some  old  book 
opinions  similar  to  his  own  pre-conceived  ones,  exclaim  *'  Och !  by 


^  So  strongly  is  it  proved,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  &e  greyhound  is 
an  entire  aud  original  breed  firom  the  reciprocity  of  powers  and  propenrities 
in  the  two  distinct  species  of  animals  under  consideration,  and  fiom  tiie 
adaptation  of  their  opposing  qualities  to  themselves,  and  to  them  alone;  that 
instead  of  those  numerous  ancient  authors  being  considered  confirmatory  of 
it,  I  am  inclined  to  reverse  the  matter,  and  consider  that  reciprocity  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  what  those  ancient  writers  have  handed 
down  to  us.  It  further  proves,  that  the  genuine  and  proper  feeling  of  true 
sportsmen  has  prevailed  with  the  lovers  of  the  Leash,  hova  the  earliest 
writers  on  this  subject  to  the  present  time. 
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my  dcttr  JmmoB,  but  if  theoe  aacients  «re  not  always  steilin^  my 
good  thoogkts.^ 

If  however  any  ■orprisc  can  be  felt  that  the  breed  of  00  elegant, 
q^ted,  and  noble  an  animal  as  the  greyhound,  shonld  have  been 
preserved  with  such  care  and  anxiety  by  Sportsmen  of  old,  fhtA 
surprise  will  in  a  great  measure  cease,  when  they  find  the  great 
antiquity  of  coursing  as  a  field  sport;  and  that  at  so  very 
reDBHute  a  period  it  was  followed  and  conducted  in  precisely 
tke  same  m^^er  as  by  all  Hbot  sportsmen  in  modem  days; 
and  that  coursing  as  now  fc^lowed  by  all  &ir  sportsmen,  is  entitled 
to  be  cMisid^red  a  sport  of  the  most  legitimate  character  of  any 
field  sport  now  known  in  tiiis  country.'  It  is  true,  that  a  species 
of  hunting  was  practised  much  eartier  than  any  record  we  have 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  regular  organized  system  of  coursing ; 
bat  that  organised  system  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years  back,  with  every  probability  of  its  being  even 
more  remote,  and  precisely  the  same  system  as  our  own  at  the  pre* 
sent  day.  This  will  at  once  establish  the  value  and  high  estimation 
in  whidi  coursing  was  held  as  a  sport  in  olden  times,  and  account 
for  tiie  consequent  preservation  of  the  purity  of  tiie  breed  of  the 
greyhound ;  and  will  warrant  our  asserting  that  the  &ir  courser  of 
the  present  day,  may  very  justly  be  entitled,  the  true  sportsman  of 
the  old  schooL 

To  the  translator  of  Arrian  we  are  highly  indebted  for  a  most  am- 
ple and  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusing,  interesting,  practical, 
useful,  and  instructive  information  on  the  subject,  which  cannot  fail, 
(though  not  applicable  to  the  primary  object  of  my  work, — the 
rules  for  deciding  courses ;)  to  be  highly  acceptable  and  interesting 


>  Of  the  two  divisions  of  ancient  hunting  according  to  Christopher  Wase, 
^  one  is  a  desperate  gladiator-like  entering  the  lists  with  beasts,  and  assanlt* 
ing  them  by  violence ;  ^dch  was  the  school  of  cruelty  and  the  ignorant  course 
of  ancient  Nimrods ;  the  other  a  craffy  circumTenting  them  by  wiles,  which 
Is  the  child  of  ingenious  invention,  much  assisting  man  to  re-establish  him  in 
his  empire  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  that  hath  been  so  much  impaired/' 
Af^m.  he  says,  *'  the  magnum  cpm  is  the  bold  and  hazardous  hunting  of  great 
beastv,  and  the  leve  opus  is  the  hard-riding  and  pursuit  of  little  fugacious 
qnany. 
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to  all  amateurs  of  the  Leash: — the  original  treatifle  widi  At 
translation  of  which^  we  are  now  favoured,  was  writt^i  by  FbM^ins 
Arrianusy  a  citizen  both  of  Athens  and  Rome,  seventeen  centuries 
ago : — He  was  6i  Grecian  extraction,  and  bom  probably  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  at  Nicomedia,  a  celebrated  city  of  fiithynia,  ia  Asia 
Minor. 

The  translator  who  has  modestly  concealed  himself  ander  the  veil 
of  a  graduate  of  medicine,  says,  **  the  general  reader  will  find  little 
in  it  to  interest  him,  he  will  perhaps  consider  it  altogether  un- 
worthy of  his  notice.    The  sportsman  fond  of 

<<  The  Musical  confiision 
-    of  Hounds,  and  echo  in  coojunctioti," 

**  will  read  it  with  indifierencCj  as  treating  of  a  branch  of  rural  sport, 
not  congenial  to  his  taste  ;  and  wonder  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  bring  under  public  notice  so  ancient  a  treatise  on  a  subject 
of  such  partial  interest :  but  the  Courser,  it  is  humbly  conceived, 
proud  of  his  greyhounds,  that 

"  Are  as  swift 
as  breathed  Stags,  aye,  fleeter  than  the  Roe/* 

*<  will  peruse  it  con  amare,  and  find  in  its  pages  much  that  is  en- 
tertaining and  practically  useful,  and  that  utilily  enhanced  in  the 
department  of  annotation* 

<<  The  literary  courser,  whose  attention  it  more  particularly 
solicits,  will  reap  the  additional  benefit  of  the  light  which  is  thrown 
on  Arrian^s  text,  by  the  ancient  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and 
be  ready  to  yield  to  the  translator,  the  humble  merit  of  having 
collected  in  one  point  of  view  the  classical  elucidations  of  the 
Cynegeticus,  and  the  pertinent  observations  of  writers  of  a  later 
period." 

Arrian  considers  the  greyhound  as  indigenous  to  Gallia  Celtica, 
and  terms  him  the  Celtic  Hound.  He  says,  p.  117,  ''  the  more 
opulent  Celts,  who  live  in  luxury,  course  in  the  following  manner. 
They  send  out  hare  finders  early  in  the  morning  to  look  over  such 
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places  M  are  likely  to  afford  hares  in  form ;  and  a  mcogengcr 

l»ri]iga  word  if  they  have  found  any^  and  what  number.     They  then 

go  out  themaelTeay  and  having  started  the  hare^  slip  the  dogs  after 

her,  and  follow  on  horseback.^  *     But  others,  who  have  no  hare 

finders,  go  out  on  horseback,  collecting  a  large  party  of  fellow 

ifKNTtsmea  togetiier ;  and  coming  to  likely  lying-ground,  wbxsn  a 

hare  is  started,  they  slip  their  dogs.     While  others  again,  who  are 

more  of  wovkmen  at  the  sport,  sally  forth  on  foot ;   and  if  any  one 

accompanies  them  on  horseback,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  up  with  the 

d<^;s.      They  beat  the  ground  in  regular  array,  with  an  extended 

front,  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  to  the  completion  of  a  certain 

extent  of  country ;  and  then  wheeling  about  in  a  body,  return  in 

the  same  way  by  the  side  of  their  former  track,  omitting  as  far  as 

possible  none  of  the  likely  lying.'     But  it'is  necessary,  if  many 

dogs  are  taken  into  the  field,  tiiat  they  shoidd  not  be  left  at  random, 

and  without  arrangement     For  when  a  hare  is  started  from  her 

form,  not  a  man  would  refrain  frx>m  slipping  his  hound  aftw  her, 

one  frt>m  eagerness  to  see  his  own  dog  run,  and  another  frt>m  being. 

started  and  beside  himself  at  the  hallooing ;  and  the  hare  would  be 

cai^lht^  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  the  dogs, 

without  a  struggle,  and  die  whole  value  of  the  spectacle  destroyed. 

On  which  aeoount  a  steward  should  be  appointed  over  the  sport, 

should  match  the  dogs,  and  give  orders  to  the  field:  if  a  hare  start 

on  this  side,  you  and  you  are  to  slip,  and  nobody  else ;  but  if  on 


*  The  practice  of  the  present  day  ou  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  in  Irelaody 
I  am  mionaedf  is  to  have  all  their  hares  found  ready  for  (hem,  and  80-ho*dy 
fliat  they  can  depend  on  their  keepmg  their  forms  before  they  commence 
eoQTfAog  any  one. 

*  Here,"  says  his  translator,  "  we  see  the  military  tactician — after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  seventeen  centuries,  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  beating  ibr  a  hare.  Arrian  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  hare  found  sittmg,  difibing  in  his  opinion  from  seeing  her  killed.  1 1  reminds 
me  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  a  coursing  party,  most  of  whom  1  knew 
▼eiy  well,  and  have  often  heard  them  reljte  it  They  had  a  relation  in 
Loodoa,  who  probably,  before  paying  this  visit,  had  never  been  out  of  the 
flomid  of  Bow  Bells,  or  had  never  seen  a  hare  except  on  the  table.  His 
friends  were  lovers  of  the  Leash,  and  took  their  relation  out  to  shew  him 
some  coursing ;  they  beat  for  a  long  time  before  finding  a  hare.  At 
length  the  cheering?  sound  of  soho !  saluted  their  gladsome  ears,  when  the 
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tiiat  side,  y(m  and  you  ;  and  let  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  orders 
given.''  * 


Cockney  asked  to  be  shewn  where  she  lay,  and  on  seeing  her  on  her  seat, 
•'  Why  is  that  a  hare?"  says  he ;  **  Yes."  «  Then  if  that's  a  hare,  I  haw 
seen  sdx  or  seren  as  we  have  come  along."  They  started  her,  and  had  an 
excellent  course,  and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  Cockney ;  after  which, 
they  retraced  their  steps,  and  fonnd  those  six  or  seven  hares,  and  ran  them, 
finishing  a  good  day's  sport  with  three  brace  of  hares  at  the  end  of  it  The 
qiort,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for  the  tale  got  wind  amongst  their 
brother  coursers,  and  fiimished  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  rallying,  where 
repartee  was  called  into  requisition,  and  a  present  was  made  to  each,  by 
some  wag,  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  with  a  request  that  they  would  not  fiul 
to  wear  them  whenever  they  went  to  beat  for  a  hare  in  future.  Beckford 
or  some  one  mentions  a  similar  case — but  this  took  place  in  Isley  Walton- 
field,  in  Leicestershire,  about  60  years  ago.  With  respect  to  seeing  a  hare 
killed,  I  agree  with  Arrian  that  it  is  "  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  striking  specta- 
cle," with  the  exception  of  its  being,  by  a  brilliant  and  gallant  dash  of  the 
dog;  in  any  other  way  it  always  seems  to  me  to  end  the  sport,  and  often 
when  you  are  on  the  point  of  expecting  to  have  a  good  opportunify  oi  seeing 
which  is  the  best  dog.  It  may  be  hereditary  with  me,  as  my  fiittiier  before 
me  never  could  help  calling  out,  **  now  hare !  now  hare !"  and  was  always 
glad  when  she  escaped.  He  was  corpulent,  and  no  flying  Nimrod,  con- 
sequently his  old  mare,  that  he  had  ridden  many  years,  was  not  accustomed 
to  fly  leaping;  riding  after  a  course  with  his  usual  anxiety  for  the  hare  to 
beat  the  dogs,  at  a  harder  pace  than  common  for  him,  shouting,  <*  Now 
hare !  now  hare !"  he  did  not  perceive  a  wide  drain  in  his  way,  at  which  his 
old  mare  made  a  dead  stop,  and  pitched  her  rider  over  her  head  into  the 
drain,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  his  fellow  qK>rtimen.  Mr.  Bmitii,  of 
Donisthorpe,  well  known  for  an  excellent  eye  to  a  hare  on  her  form,  gave  the 
welcome  soho !  when  in  a  party  of  coursers,  but  she  proved  to  be  dead,  on 
which  the  party  rallied  him  Msnold  hare  finder^  to  soho  a  dead  hare,  A 
cockney  was  present,  who  never  saw  a  hare  on  her  form  before,  and  happened 
soon  after  to  find  one  sitting.  **  Another  dead  hare,"  says  he,  and  eagerly 
jumped  off  his  horse  to  take  her  up ;  but  her  heels  were  too  light,  and  she  too 
much  alive  to  allow  his  doing  so.  The  cockney  stared  in  astonishment, 
whilst  his  friends  could  not  ride  after  the  course  for  laughing  at  him. 

i  By  this  we  may  plainly  see,  that  it  was  not  .the  practice  with  the 
ancients  to  run  matches  between  two  dogs  for  superiority  of  greyhounds,  or 
for  money ;  but  to  witness  the  beautiful  style  of  the  greyhound's  running, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  turns  and  doubles  the  poor  hare  will  make  to 
get  away. 
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We  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  fair  sportsman  in  Arrian^s  own 
mode  of  coursing^  p.  105,  he  says,  "  whoever  courses  with  gfrey- 
honnds,  should  neither  slip  them  near  the  hare,  nor  more  than  a 
brace  at  a  time ; '  for  thongh  the  hare  is  remarkably  swift-footed, 
and  has  often  beaten  many  dogs,  yet  being  started  from  her  form, 
she  cannot  but  be  fluttered  at  heart,  and  terrified  at  the  hallooing, 
and  the  hounds  pressing  close  upon  her ;  and  in  tlus  way  many  a 
noble  hare  has  oft^n  ignobly  perished  without  an  effort,  showing  no 
diversion  worth  mentioning. 

^  Let  the  hare,  therefore,  creep  away  from  her  form,  as  if 
onperceived,  and  recover  her  presence  of  mind.  And  then  if  she 
be  a  racer,  she  will  prick  up  her  ears,  and  bound  away,  from  her 
seat  with  long  strides ;  and  the  greyhounds,  liaving  capered  about 
aa  if  they  were  dancing,  will  stretch  out  at  full  speed  after  her. 
And  at  this  time  is  the  spectacle  worthy  indeed  of  the  pains  that  must 
necessarily  be  bestowed  on  these  dogs. 

<'  Those  are  the  strongest  hares  which  have  their  forms  in  open 
and  exposed  places ;  for  from  boldness,  they  do  not  conceal  them- 
selves, but  seem  to  challenge  the  dogs.  When  coursed  they  do 
not  Hy  to  the  woods  or  groves,  however  near,  for  immediate  libera- 
tion from  danger,  but  stretch  away  to  the  open  country;  and 
during  the  contest,  if  they  are  pursued  by  slow  hounds,  they 
moderate  their  own  speed  accordingly  as  they  are  pressed ;  but  if 
their  pursuers  are  fast,  they  run  with  all  their  might 

"  CHlen  when  they  have  turned  aside  to  the  champaign  country,  if 
they  perceive  a  fleet  dog  following  so  close  as  to  overshadow  them, 
they  tiirow  him  off  by  frequent  ricks  and  turns,  and  again  make 


'  Turberville  gives  a  little  more  license ;  "  if  the  greyhounds  be  yong  or 
slowe,  you  may  course  with  a  leash  at  one  hare,  but  that  is  seldom  seene, 
and  a  brase  of  dogges  is  enow  for  such  a  poore  beaste."  No  fair  courser 
would  slip  more  than  a  brace  of  tried  and  swift  dogs  afl;er  a  hare.  The  dis- 
tance fdiich  is  called  law,  should  be,  says  Turberville,  "  xii  score  yardes  or 
more,  according  to  the  ground  or  country  where  she  sitteth."  So  Beu 
Johnson,  in  the  "  Sad  Shepherd,^^  "  but  you  must  give  her  law ;  and  you 
ffhall  see  her  make  twenty  leaps  and  doubles,  &c/' 

E 
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for  the  woods,  or  wherever  they  know  of  a  place  of  refiige ;  and 
this  should  be  deemed  a  proof  that  the  dog  has  beaten  the  hare. 
For  conrsers,  such  at  least  as  are  tme  sportsmen^  do  not  take  iheir 
dogs  out  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  hare,  but  for  the  contest  and 
sport  of  coursing ;  and  are  glad  if  the  hare  meet  with  an  escape  ; 
if  she  fly  to  any  thin  brake  for  concealment,  though  they  may  see 
her  trembling  and  in  the  utmost  distress,  they  will  call  off  their 
dogs, '  and  more  particularly  so,  when  they  have  run  welL 

<<  Often,  indeed,  when  following  a  course  on  horseback,  have  I 
come  up  to  the  hare  as  soon  as  caught,  and  have  myself  saved  her 
alive ;  and  then  having  taken  away  my  dog,  and  listened  him  up^ 
allowed  her  to  escape.  And  if  I  have  arrived  too  late  to  save  her, 
I  have  struck  my  head  with  sorrow,  that  the  dogs  had  killed  so 
good  an  antagonist 

^*  On  this  point  alone,  I  cannot  agt*ee  with  my  namesake.  I  allow 
indeed  that  a  man  may  forget  every  other  object  of  which  he  is 
enamoured,  when  he  sees  a  hare  found,  and  pursued  at  speed ;  but 
to  see  her  taken  is,  I  own,  neither  a  pleasant  nor  striking  spectacle; 


>  The  translator  adds, — "  A  noble  paragra^^h,  conceived  and  penned  in 
the  true  spirit  of  an  enlightened  sportsman  ;  read  it  all  ye  who  dare  calnm- 
niate  with  Savary  and  Somerville — 

"  The  mean,  murderoiiSi  coursing  crew,  intent 
On  blood  and  spoil !" 

Read  it,  also,  1  say,  ye  Nim- Souths,  who  denominate  "  coursing,  as  blood- 
chilling — pot-hunting,  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it — not  sport,  certainly." 
If  doing  what  any  sportsman  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  do,  may  be  called 
boasting,  I  may  put  in  a  modest  claim  to  boast  of  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  fair  coursers,  and  having  many  a  time  been  a  party 
to  release  the  poor  hare  when  run  into  a  sough,  after  having  secured  the 
dogs  in  couples ;  but  have  also  seen  the  reverse  practised,  where  the  adage 
of  the  parson's  course  has  been  verified.  We  ran  a  hare  into  a  small 
sough,  and  one  of  the  dogs  was  my  own,  which  I  had  immediately  secured 
in  couples,  but  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  his  Reverence  had  him 
turned  down  again ;  as  soon  as  I  discovered  it,  1  had  him  again  secured, 
when  his  Reverence  put  two  fresh  ones  down,  and  murdered  the  poor  hare, 
as  soon  as  she  came  out  of  the  sough.     Oh,  shame,  where  is  thy  blush ! 
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liut  disagfreeable  rather,  and  uot  at  all  likely  to  make  as  forgetful 
of  other  objecta  of  attachmeut 

^'  And  yet  we  most  not  blame  Xenophon,  considering  he  was 
ignorant  of  greyhounds,  if  even  the  capture  of  a  hare  appeared  to 
him  a  grand  sight.^  * 

Thus  wrote  Arrian ;  and  who  will  dare  to  say  that  his  writings 
do  not  indicate  the  feelings  of  a  true  sportsman.  It  is  a 
pity  such  sentiments  were  not  sooner  and  more  publicly  known ; 
but  it  is  a  greater  pity  that  many  would  be  sportsmen  who  assume 
the  title  of  gentlemen,  are  insensible  to  their  merits.  If  you  ask 
these  worthies  who  have  been  coursing, —  What  sport  ?  O !  very 
good  !  We  have  killed  nine  or  ten  hares ; — at  anotlier  time,  tlie  same 
question  would  be  answered  by, — Very  bad!  we  have  only  killed 
three  hares ; — ^What  dogs  had  you  ?  O  !  we  had  plenty  of  dogs, 
Imt  the  hares  were  too  light-heeled  for  us.  My  feelings  on  re- 
ceiving similar  answers  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partaking  of  pity 
and  disgust ;  killing  the  poor  hare  is  their  greatest  delight ;  but  in 
that  is  drowned  or  smothered  any  real  delight  they  can  feel  in  true 
and  enlivening  sport  What  a  contrast  does  this  exhibit  to  the 
refined  feelings  of  Arrian ;  and  what  a  gratification  to  the  feel- 
ings of  all  modem  fair  coursers  do  Arrian^s  sentiments  afford.  Such 
a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  sentiments  of  his  time  and  those 
of  tJie  present,  shews  that  it  is  in  a//  ages,  an  innate  feeling  of 
the  true  sportsman.  The  understanding  amongst  coursers  of  fair- 
ness towards  the  poor  hare,  may  be  partly  their  own  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fjEumess  tempered  with  a  due  feeling  of  mercy ;  but  it 
may  also  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  traditionary  of  ancient  usage ;  for  it 
cannot  be  wholly  historical  to  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  coursers,  the  dark  ages  having  intervened  and  broken 
in  upon  regular  historical  records,  and  it  shews  how  easily  tradi- 
tion will  carry  down  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  just  and  equita- 
ble usage.     There  appears,  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of 


^  Arrian  teims  Xenophon  the  son  of  Qryllus  the  Athenian,  his  namesake; 
Suidas,  on  the  aathority  of  Heliconius,  states  that  Arrian  was  advanced  to 
the  senatorial  and  consular  dignities,  and  that  he  was  denominated  '^  the 
second  Xenophon,''  fi-om  the  sweetness  of  his  literary  stj^le.     p.  55. 
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Arriau's  translator^  who  has  left  no  source  within  the  whole  pale 
of  literature  unexplored  for  cynegetical  information,  to  be  a 
vacancy  of  many  centuries  between  the  days  of  Arrian,  except 
Nemesian,  a  century  or  two  later,  and  our  own/  without  any  par* 
ticular  account  or  formal  treatise  of  the  greyhound  or  his  uses, 
except  incidental  allusions,  to  his  high  repute,  principally  dis- 
tinctive of  the  gentility  of  his  possessor,  until  the  publication  of 
<<  The  book  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  &c.,^  by  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  Arrian^t  manuscript  was 
not  discovered  in  the  Vatican  for  a  long  time  after,  when  it  was 
neglected  in  consequence  of  its  bearing  the  name  of  Xenophon  ; 
for  the  person  who  accidentally  met  with  it,  not  being  aware  of 
Arrian^s  assumption  to  the  title,  took  no  pains  to  examine  it,  under 
an  impression  that  it  was  the  edited  Cyn^^eticus  of  the  elder 
Xenophon,  and  not  a  netv  and  unknann  treatise  on  a  different 
branch  of  the  same  subject,  by  an  author  of  the  same  assumed  name, 
a  Pseudo  Xenophon.    p.  67. 

Arrian,  p.  78.  After  speaking  of  the  grey  colour  of  greyhounds^ 
eyes,  interrupts  his  general  description  of  their  shape  and  indica- 
tions of  speed  and  good  breeding,  to  gratify  his  personal  feelings  in 
an  affectionate  interlude  of  biography  of  his  beloved  Horm^. ' 

"  For  I  have  myself,'^  says  he  "  bred  up  a  hound  whose  eyes 
are  the  greyest  of  the  grey ;  a  swift,  hard-working,  courageous, 

»  Arrian  says,  p.  67,  "  The  advantages  that  accrue  to  mankind  firom 
hunting,  and  the  regard  of  the  gods  for  those  instructed  in  it  by  Chiron, 
and  their  honourable  distinction  throughout  Greece,  have  been  related  by 
Xenophon,  the  son  of  Grjllus.  He  has  pointed  out  the  similitude  there  is 
between  cynegetical  and  military  science ;  and  the  age,  constitution,  and 
frame  of  mind,  that  essentially  qualify  for  entering  on  the  chase,  &c.  The 
omissions  of  his  w«rk  (which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  firom  negligence 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  dogs,  and  the  Scythian  and  Afirican 
horses)  1  shall  endeavour  to  fill  up ;  being  his  namesake  and  fellow  citizen, 
of  similar  pursuits  with  himself,  as  a  sportsman,  a  general,  and  a  philosopher — 
writing  under  the  same  feeling  which  actuated  him,  when  he  thought  fit  to 
amend  the  imperfections  of  Simon's  work  on  horsemanship,  not  out  of  rivalry 
with  its  author,  but  from  a  conviction  that  his  labours  would  be  useful  to 
mankind." 

2  Horm^  moans  in  English  rush. 
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sound-footed  dog^  and,  in  his  prime,  a  match,  at  any  time,  for  four 

hares.     He  ii,  moreover,  (for  while  I  am  writing,  he  is  jet  alive,) 

most  gentle,  and  kindly  affectioned ;  and  never  before  had  any  dog 

sneh  regard  for  myself  and  Mend  and  fellow  sportsman,  M^illns. 

For  when  not  actually  engaged  in  conrsing,  he  is  never  away 

from  one  or  the  other  of  ns.    But  while  I  am  at  home  he  remains 

within,  by  my  side,  accompanies  me  on  going  abroad,  follows  me 

to  the  gymnasinm,  and  while  I  am  taking  exercise,  sits  down  by  me. 

On  my  retom  he  rons  before  me,  often  looking  back  to  see  whether 

I  had  tamed  any  where  out  of  the  road;  and  as  soon  as  he  catches 

sight  of  me,  shewing  symptoms  of  joy,  and  again  trotting  on  before 

me*     K I  am  going  ont  on  any  government  business,  he  remains 

with  my  friend,  and  does  exactly  the  same  towards  him.    He  is  the 

constant  companion  of  which  ever  may  be  sick ;  and  if  he  has  not 

seen  eith^  of  us  for  only  a  short  time,  he  jumps  up  repeatedly  by 

way  of  salutation,  and  barks  with  joy  as  a  greeting  to  us.    At 

meala  he  pats  us  first  with  one  foot,  and  then  with  the  other,  to  put 

us  in  mind  that  he  is  to  have  his  share  of  food    He  has  also  many 

tones  of  speech,  more  than  I  ever  knew  in  any  other  dog, — ^pointing 

out,  in  his  own  language,  whatever  he  wants.    Having  been  beaten, 

when  a  puppy,  with  a  whip,  if  any  one,  even  at  this  day,  does  but 

mention  a  whip,  he  will  come  up  to  the  speaker,  cowering  and 

begging,  ^  applying  his  mouth  to  the  man'^s,  as  if  to  kiss  him,  and 

jumping  up,  will  hang  on  his  neck,  and  not  let  him  go  till  he 

has  i^ipeased  his  angry  threats.  ^ 


>  «  The  fawning  hound 
Salutes  thee  cowering."— 7^  Choie,  b.  L 
'  The  inestimable  value  of  the  dog  to  mankind  has  been  felt  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  day.  The  translator  of  Arrian  says, 
p.  180,  <<  The  personal  safety  of  himself  and  diose  dependant  on  Ids' protec- 
tion, and  the  daily  cravings  of  hunger,  dictated  to  man  the  necessiiy  of 
animal  daughter ;  so  that  in  seeking  his  quotidian  meal,  he  originated  the 
art  of  hunting : — 

Rude  arts  at  first,  by  witty  want  refined 
The  huntsman's  wiles,  and  fiunine  formed  the  mind. 
But  short  of  due  perfection  were  all  the  hunter's  wUes,  till  the  dog  was 
tutored  to  assist  in  the  esylvan  pursuit  and  massacre,  and  contribute  the 
acuteness  of  his  senses,  his  speed  and  courage,  to  the  service  of  mankind." 
p.  183. 
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'<  Now>  really^  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  write 
even  the  name  of  this  dog;  that  it  may  be  left  to  posterity^  that 
Xenophon  the  Athenian  had  a  greyhound  called  Horm6^  of  the 
greatest  speed  and  intelligence,  and  altogether  supremely  ex- 
cellent.'' 

Being  myself  a  great  admirer  of  the  kindly  affectionate  attach- 
ment and  faithfulness  of  the  dog  of  any  species  to  his  master,  I 
cannot  here  refrain  from  following  up  Arrian's  beautiful  episode  to 
his  favourite  greyhound,  by  giving  the  grateful  tribute  of  the 
eccentric  Byron  to  his  fiEuthfal  Newfoundland  dog,  Boatswain,  who 
had  preserved  his  master's  life  from  drowning  by  seizing  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  when  quite  exhausted,  and  on  the  point  of 
sinking;  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected  over  his  /omb,  in 
Newstead  gardens,  near  the  abbey. 

<<  Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains 
Of  one  who  possess'd  beauty  without  vanify, 

Strength  without  insolence. 

Courage  without  ferocity. 
And  all  the  yirtaes  of  man  without  his  vices ; 
This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 

If  inscrib'd  over  human  ashes, 
Is  but  ajnst  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

Boatswain, — a  Dog — 
Who  was  bom  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803 ; 
And  died  at  Newstead,  November  18,  1808. 


When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unkoown  to  gloiy,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been, 
But  the  poor  Dog,  in  \i£e  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
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Unhonor'd  falls ;  onnotic'd  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  heayen  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  ; 

While  man,  vain  huect!  hopes  to  he  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole,  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh,  man !  thou  foehle  tenant  of  an  hoar, 

Dehas'd  hy  slavery,  or  cormpt  hy  power, 

Who  knows  thee  weD,  most  quit  thee  with  disgust, 

Degraded  mass  of  ammated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 

Thy  tongue  hypocrisy— thy  heart  deceit ; 

By  nature  vile,  ennohled  hut  hy  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame ; 

Ye !  who  behead  perchance  this  simple  urn. 

Pass  on ;  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn ; 

To  mark  a  frienSs  remains,  these  stones  arise, 

I  never  knew  but  one — and  here  he  lies. 

BYRON. 

Making  all  dae  allowance  for  the  eccentricity  and  severity 
of  this  transcendant  poetical  genius  and  celebrated  nobleman, 
it  most  yet  be  acknowledged,  that  in  his  strictures  on  mankind, 
tiiere  is  sadly  tw  much  truth  ;  that  mankind  suffer  greatly  by 
comparison  with  the  feithfulness  and  affection  of  the  poor  dog, — 
the  mere  dog,  as  is  said  sometimes  in  reproach  and  derision  of 
some  one  of  the  hnman  species  whom  they  would  represent  con- 
tomelionsly ; — ^^  they  are  no  better  than  a  dog,^  as  if  a  dog  was 
an  inferior  being  even  of  the  brute  species ;  when  in  fact  it  may 
virtually  be  a  compliment  to  the  man  they  meant  to  reproach,  as, 
to  be  no  better  than  a  dog,  at  least  implies  that  he  is  a«  good  as 
a  dog;  and  being  as  good  as  some  dogs  are,  as  kind  and  affec- 
tionate in  nature,  implies,  if  duly  considered,  that  except  for 
powers  of  reasoning  and  calculation,  and  expression  by  language, 
they  are  better  in  all  the  best  attributes  of  many  men,  are  better  in 
kindness  of  nature,  than  he  himself  may  be  who  uttered  the  reproach. 
The  dog  approaches  nearest  to  the  hnman  species  of  any  part  of  the 
bmte  creation,  and  partakes  the  most  of  the  best  part  of  the  hnman 
character,  and  possesses,  as  Byron  says,  ^*  all  the  virtues  of  man 
wiUiont  his  vices  ;^  the  elephant  comes  next  in  sagacity  to  the 
dog,  and  in  the  mildness  of  his  demeanour,  until  roused  to 
indignation ;  but  the  dog  feels  interested  in  all  our  actions,  com- 
miserates our  sufferings,  and  sympathizes  in  our  finest  feelings, 
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(and  who  will  donbt  his  instmctive  knowled^  of  them  ?)  watches 
all  our  motbns ;  undentands  our  meanings ;  obejs  with  alacrity 
all  onr  orders,  and  often  even  anticipates  our  wishes;  protects 
our  property  and  even  onr  lives,  if  at  the  expense  of  his  own, 
^'  the  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend  ;^  and  as  Mr.  Barnard 
feelingly  writes  on  the  comparison, — 

<<  GaUant  gr^hounds  tell  her,  here 
Tmslyfidthy  and  love  sincere- 
Here  do  grace  and  zeal  abide. 
And  hombly  keep  their  master's  side, 
Bid  her  send  whatever  hath  sold 
Hnman  hearts, — ^iost,  power  and  gold — 

A  cursed  train — 
And  blush  to  find  that  on  the  wold 

They  bribe  in  vain. 

They  differ  in  the  ferocity  of  their  countenance  in  the  several 
species  according  to  their  destined  purposes;  yet  they  are  faithful 
even  to  those  masters  who  are  cruel  to  them ;  but  the  true  bred 
greyhound  is  the  Prince  of  dogs ;  he  knows  by  your  looks  if  you 
have  a  kindly  fellow  feding  towards  him ;  he  can  discriminate 
between  a  man  that  treats  him  with  that  kind  fellow  feeling, 
and  another  who  views  him  merely  as  an  ttuenaible  property ; 
if  he  sees  that  you  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  him,  a  feeling  which 
he  richly  deserves,  be  returns  it  not  only  with  faithfulness  and 
fidelity,  of  which  he  has  a  never  failing  source,  but  with 
ardent  attachment  and  affection,  and  the  man  who  treats  him 
with  any  thing  short  of  a  fellow  feeling  is  not  worthy  to  possess 
so  rich  a  treasure.  How  many  men  *^  may  blush  for  shame"^ 
in  possessing  so  few  if  any  of  those  inestimable  qualities  un- 
questionably inherent  in  the  dog!  They  are  subservient  to  all 
our  purposes  and  most  valuable  uses ;  they  live  upon  the  refuse 
and  remains  of  our  own  food;  they  lose  their  lives  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  physiological  experimentalists,  who  are 
seeking  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  treatment  neces- 
sary  to  be  pursued  under  all  circumstances  of  our  illness 
and  ailings,  and  for  our  benefit  in  all  our  most  essential  and 
valuable  attributes  and  bodily  powers.  This  latter  part  is  an 
involuntary  suffering  by  them  for  our  good,  and  attended  with 
circumstances,  which,  were  they  not  deemed  necessary  for  public 
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instruction,  would  be  highly  cruel  to  inflict  upon  any  livin<:: 
aaimal ;  some  experiments  of  dissection  are  tried  upon  them 
while  living;  the  veins,  arteries,  <&c  divided,  tied,  and  mattis' 
injected  into  them,  the  result  being  shewn  by  the  dog  dying,  oi 
not  dying,  under  the  operation.  What  an  intimate  connectioi: 
there  is  therefore  between  the  man  and  the  dog,  when  the  neces- 
sary evil  of  such  extreme  suffering  requires  to  be  inflicted  upoi; 
an  animal  whose  other  actions,  voluntary  on  his  part,  excitcM 
our  admiration  in  so  high  a  degree;  whose  acts  for  our  amuse- 
ment and  our  use  are  performed  with  such  alacrity  and  zcc^l 
only  equalled  by  their  sagacity  in  anticipating  our  wishes,  aixl 
obeying  our  orders.'  They  afforded  a  most  essential  and  in- 
dispensable aid,  according  to  Cicero,  in  the  subjugation  of  tlir 
various  animals  destined  by  the  Creator  for  our  use  and  benefit  ; 
and  next  to  our  own  endowment  with  powers  of  reason,  our  owit 
intellectual,  mental,  and  bodily  faculties,  there  is  nothing  on  earilt 
tiiat  we  have  so  great  a  reason  to  be  thankful  to  a  kind  and  benevo- 
lent Providence  for  his  great  and  manifest  bounties  he  has  so 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  us,  as  creating  for  our  assistance  tha^ 
faithful  and  affectionate  protector  and  guardian  both  of  our  per* 
sons  and  property,  our  friend  and  companion,  the  poor  dog. 
I  seek  not  to  imitate  the  eccentric  Byron  and  to  degrade  man- 
kind. "  No,  God  forbid !  my  purpose,"  as  Gervase  Markham 
would  say,  **  is  merely  contrary ;"  1  seek  to  elevate  the  poor  dog, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  be  is  not  regarded  with  that  kindly  fellou 
feeling  by  very  many  men  to  which  his  generous — his  super- 
generous  nature  richly  entitles  him.  They  are  in  every  point 
of  view  as  much  above  the  common  brute  in  intelligence  and 
attachment  to  mankind,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  a.s 
a  medium  between  the  brute  and  the  human  species.  We  have 
a  great  variety  of  descriptions  of  them,  each  sort  destined  by  the 


^  The  greyhound  is  more  noted  for  docility  of  disposition  united  witlt 
high  courage,  speed,  and  fine  beautiful  shape,  than  for  sagacity  or  fine- 
ness of  nose ;  yet  such  is  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  some,  of  tho 
great  sagacity  and  willingness  to  obey  orders,  in  all  the  dog  tribes,  that 
a  would-be-knowing  character  offered  to  wager  any  sum  that  he  couM 
train  a  greyhound  to  hunt  by  nose  equally  with  any  other  dog — to  fetcli 
a  duck  out  of  the  water — ^pin  a  bull— or  draw  a  badger, 
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>eator  for  particular  purposes,  all  for  tlie  ase  of  mankind ;    the 
lelicate  puisne  animals  called  ladies^  lap-dogs,  not  only  create  an 
uterest  in  their  mistress  by  their  faithfulness  and  attachm^it^ 
>ut  serve  as  a  protection  to  her  and  her  family  ia  the  night ; — 
hey,  and  other  small  dogs  are  tiie  best  kind  of  dogs  against 
louse  breakers;    and  as  it  will  be  some  useful  information  on 
hat  hcad|  I  will  here  relate  a  circumstance  which  took  place  about 
ifty  years  ago.     A  gang  of  house  breakers  broke  inte  a  shop, 
md  carried  away  a  large  bulk  of  valuable  goods  without  the 
l-amily  being  disturbed,  or  aware  of  the  robbery  till  they  arose 
xt  their  usual  liour  in  tlie  morning,  although  there  was  a  lai^ 
log  which  always  lay  in  the  shop  during  the  night,  and  this  dog 
was  notorious  for  being  very  unusually  savage,  and  was  the  terror 
of  the  neighbours.      They   were   afterwards   found   out,   tried, 
convicted,   and  sentenced  to   be  hung ; — they   proved,    one  of 
them  in  particular,  to  have  been  engaged  in  those  depredations 
very  frequently,  and  this  man  was    exceedingly  expert  at  his 
business.     A  confession  was  made  of  his  various  robberies,  and 
he  was  asked  how  they  managed  to  quiet  this  ferocious  dog? 
He  informed  them  that  he  was  aware  of  the  dog  being  particu- 
larly ferocious  long  before  they  attempted  the  robbery,  but  that 
about  night-fall   previous    to  the   attempt,    he  walked  past  the 
house,  and  the  dog  followed,  smelling  at  him  and  jealously  watch- 
ing his  motions,  during  which  he  dropped  a  pat  of  butter  in  which 
was  a  strong  dose  of  laudanum ;  after  the  dog  had  seen  him  safe 
past  the  house,    he  picked  up  the  pat  of  butter,  and  was  in 
consequence  fast  asleep  when  they  entered  the  shop ;  they  passed 
round,  and  strode  over  him,  taking  away  the  property  without 
tlie  dog    ever  moving.      They  then    asked  liim  what  was  the 
best  protection  against  a  house  being  broken  into  ?  And  his  brief 
answer  was, ,"  a  little  yofflitig  dog^""    The  larger  dogs  would  come 
near  you  before  making  a  noise  or  disturbance  in  the  day  time,  by 
which  you  have  an  opportunity  of  pacifying  them,  or  with  other 
methods  known  but  to  few,  of  attacliing  tJiem  to  you ;  or  if  that 
fails,  of  lulling  them  into  a  sound  sleep,  as  was  the  case  with  the  dog 
in  question ;  but  little  dogs  are  so  irascible  and  jealous  in  their 
tempers,  that  you  cannot  get  near  them  to  effect  any  purpose  of 
this  sort ;  if  you  turn  to  them,  they  run  away  for  some  distance, 
then  turn  and  bark,  and  continue  this  mode  till  they  attract  the 
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attention  of  people  about  the  house,  by  which  you  would  get  noticed, 
and  if  a  robbery  were  committed  that  night,  it  would  probably  lead 
to  a  suspicion,  and  ultimate  detection  of  the  offenders.  He  said 
he  had  been  a  party  in  attempting  to  rob  several  houses  where 
a  little  dog  or  dogs  were  kept,  but  had  ue\'er  been  able  to  succeed. 

To  reium  to  Arrian,  his  love  of  fair  play,  is  again  shown  in  his 
comparison  between  the  different  modes  of  taking  game.  ^^  Such^' 
he  says,  p.  129,  **  are  the  methods  of  coursing  adopted  by  those 
who  have  fleet  hounds  and  horses ;  they  neither  ensnare  tlie  animals 
with  toils,  nets,  nor  springes ;  nor  employ  in  short,  any  tricks  or 
wily  inventions,  but  contend  with  them  in  a  straight  forward  trial 
of  speed.  And  to  me,  the  two  spectacles  appear  no  wise  akin ;  the 
former  being  like  thievish  depredations ;  the  latter  like  a  battle 
kmght  out  with  main  strength ;  the  one  class  of  sportsmen  re- 
sonbling  pirates  in  their  clandestine  attack,  while  the  other  ore  as 
(ypeuly  victorious  as  were  the  Athenians  over  the  Medes  in  the 
naval  engagement  at  Artemisium,  or  at  Salamis  and  Ps^'ttalia,  or 
again  at  Cypru9.^ 

The  translation  of  Arrian  is  not  likely  to  be  possessed  by  many 
coursers,  as  only  250  copies  are  printed.  The  detail  itself  of  tlie 
system  he  pursued  in  his  enjoyment  of  coursing,  and  what  he  re- 
commends to  others,  is,  in  but  few  respects,  new,  to  the  fair 
aiid  experienced  courser  of  modern  times ;  but  tliat  such  tva^  the 
practice  m  olden  timeSf  may  be  new  to  the  knowledge  of  modem 
coursers,  and  wiU  add  to  the  authority  of  idl  fair  sportsmen  in 
using  their  influence  to  reprobate,  and  put  down  all  unfair  means, 
which  by  many  are  practised,  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  poor 
hare  in  her  unprotected  state,  and  to  let  her  have  fair  play. 

It  is  addressed  principally  to  classical  and  literary  amateurs  of 
the  Leash ;  and  many  passages  in  it,  which  I  have  not  quoted,  as  not 
qiplicable  to  my  own  work,  will  no  doubt  in  the  translation  be 
read  by  them  with  great  interest ;  what  I  liave  selected  from  it, 
will,  I  trust,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  practical  courser,  and  much 
useftd  information  will  be  derived  from  it,  in  that  department  ics 
lative  to  breeding  and  rearing  of  greyhounds,  which  I  have 
classed  in  those  parts  where  they  most  closely  apply. 
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We  find  nothing  in  it  relative  to  the  mode  or  principle  of  de- 
I  \Aing  courses  as  between  dog  and  dog^  though  there  are  hints  sa 
t )  the  victory  between  dog  and  hare ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  courB«> 
i  '4-  was  followed  as  an  emulative  amusement  between  its  different 
r.iiiatcurs^  but  only  for  pure  sport,  to  see  the  contest  between  the 
I  )g  and  hare,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tiie  great  speed  of  each, 
:i:id  witnessing  tlie  windings  and  turnings  which  the  creature  would 
make  to  get  away.  It  is  probable  that  the  amusement  of  coursing 
\:x  those  days  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  imd  opulent,  attended 
hy  their  vassals  either  in  Arrian^s  country  or  our  own;  *  but  th^ 
r solution  of  so  many  centuries  has  materially  changed  the  order 

<  f  things,  and  with  the  continually  increasing  population,  the 
luimber  of  independant  gentlemen  increasing  also,  whilst  the 
•rounds  best  calculated  for  coursing  have  become  more  confined  by 
.  .closures,  and  more  contracted  in  its  game  preserves  firom  time  to 
t'me,  coursing  has  consequently  assumed  in  some  measure,  a 
i.  1  fTerent  shape ;  an  improvement  in  civilization,  of  arts  and  sciences, 
1: 13  brought  the  diversion  into  a  more  scientific  character,  for  though 
1 : om  its  nature  it  is  properly  considered  as  an  amusement,  yet  it 
\\  Imits  of  being  regarded  as  a  science,  and  if  followed  as  such,  with 
;  1  its  different  branches  of  breeding,  rearing  and  training,  and 
:  ccrtaining  the  relative  merits  of  each  dog  in  his  course,  taken  as 
( :.e  whole,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  science.     The 

<  ;.ntest  between  dog  and  hare  admits  of  an  easy  definition;  but 
V\2  relative  merits  between  dog  and  dog  in  their  contest,  requires 
;l  much  more  extended  course  of  reasoning  and  argument,  and  a 
!  :uch  greater  minuteness  of  definition  in  all  its  different  parte  and 
:»  arings.  It  is  true  that  its  beauties,  its  benefits,  or  its  conse- 
1  ''.ences  may  be  perverted,  and  may  lead  to  excesses  of  different 
Liiids;  but  it  may  be  asked,  what  other  pursuit,  either  as  an  amuse- 


^  Arrian  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  he  was  a  friend  and 
'.  riple  of  Epictetus ;  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  biography  of 
!;>.ilrian  by  Spartian,  where  it  is  stated,  in  general  terms  only,  of  this 
:  ^ular  Emperor,  that  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  Epictetus, 
.  iiodorus,  and  all  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  &c.  One,  therefore,  who 
.  1 1  been  following  the  same  pursuits  with  himself  from  his  youth  upwards, 

i>ortsmaii,  a  military  tactician,  and  a  joint  friend  of  Epictetus,  was  not 
..  ly  to  escape  him.    Arrian  Trans,  p.  59. 
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ment,  a  profeaaioi^  or  other  calling  in  the  way  of  life,  is  not  liable 
to  the  same  perversion  when  prompted  by  an  ill  regulated  or  vicious 
disposition  ?  and  even  then,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  coursing  is 
not  attended  by  as  few  evils,  in  comparison  with  its  concomitant 
good,  as  any  diversion  that  is  followed. ' 


>  The  tnuuUtor  of  Arrian  makes  some  very  apposite  remarks  on  tills 
part  of  the  subjeet.  He  sayg,  p.  14, — "  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  and 
indinatioD  to  enter  into  a  prolix  defence  of  the  conrser^s  pursuit,  against 
the  objections  of  its  adversaries  in  the  field  or  closet"  '<  I  would  not  goe 
about,"  in  the  words  of  Gervase  Markham,  *<  to  elect  and  prescribe  what 
recreation  the  husbandman  should  use,  binding  all  men  to  one  pleasure ; 
God  forbid !  my  purpose  is  merely  contrary ;  for  I  know  in  men's  recrea- 
tions, that  nature  taketh  to  herself  an  especial  prerogative,  and  what  to  one 
is  most  pleasant,  to  anoth»  is  most  offensive;  some  seeking  to  satisfie  the 
mind,  some  the  body,  and  some  both  in  joynt  motion."  <<  We  of  the 
coursing  firatemity  prefer  the  canit  OaHicuSf  and  arvum  vacuum  of  Ovid, 
as  instrumental  to  our  choicest  diversion ;  the  refined  diversion  of  coursing 
may  be  as  disagreeable  to  the  fox  hunter,  whose  only  joy  is  when 

**  The  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  eartii," 

as  it  is  delightful  to  tiie  general  amateur,  on  account  of  its  chaste,  and 
temperate,  and  contemplative  quiet  Again,  p.  16, — Coursing,  more  than 
other  laborious  diversions  of  rural  life,  while  it  ministers  to  our  moderate 
sensual  ei^joyment,  admits  also  during  the  inteirals  of  actual  pursuit  of 
hound  and  hare,  much  rational  reflection,  opportunities  of  conversation 
with  our  bretiiren  of  the  Leash,  and  mental  improvement  It  tends,  as 
Markham  quaintiy  expresses  himself  "  to  satisfie  the  mind  and  body  in 
a  joynt  motion ;"  for  in  the  beautiful  poetry  of  a  living  patron  of  the 
Celtic  dog,  there  is  no  interval  of  idleness  with  a  well  read  courser : — 

*'  Nor  duU  between  each  meny  chase. 
Passes  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  have  feir  resource  in  store. 
In  classic  and  in  gothic  lore." 

bomerville  says, — 

**  The  brute  creation  are  man's  property, 
Subservient  to  his  wiU,  and  for  him  made, 
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At  the  present  day  it  is  followed  by  individoalsy  or  parties,  for 
different  purposes ;  some,  it  is  trae,  for  what  hares  they  can  kill  foi 
the  table ;  some  for  pastime,  recreation,  or  getting  out  into  the 
open  air  for  exercise  and  health ;  others  for  a  laudable  emulation 
to  vie  with,  or  surpass  their  friends  and  neighbours,  in  produdng 
the  best  greyhounds ;  some  for  profit  in  breeding  and  selling  them, 
and  possibly  some  for  gambling  purposes.  But  the  present  fashion* 
able  popularity  of  the  sport,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  regular  organized  and  established  clubs  of  coursing  amateursy 
which  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  run  Ibr 
prizes  of  considerable  value,  such  as  gold  or  silver  cups,  tureens,  or 
other  plate ;  sweepstakes  and  matches;  these  clubs  have  been  in- 
creasing, and  latterly  very  fast  in  number,  ever  since  the  first 
commencement  of  them ;  the  foundation  stone  of  the  celebrity  to 
which  coursing  has  now  arrived,  was  laid  by  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
whoes^lishedthe  first  public  coursing  clubatSwaffhamin  Norfolk, 
intheyear  1776.  Itmust  nevertheless  have  been  an  amusement  which 
drew  large  parties,  though  perhaps  more  promiscuously  and  iudis- 
criminately  together  at  a  much  earlier  period;  for  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  said  at  her  suggestion,  a  code  of  laws 


As  hurtful  these  he  kills,  as  useful  those 
Preserves ;  their  sole  and  arbitraiy  king. 
Should  he  not  kill,  as  erst  the  Samian  sage 
Taught  unadvis'd,  and  Indian  Brachmans  now 
As  vainly  preach,  the  teeming  ray'nous  brutes 
Might  fill  the  scanty  space  of  this  tenene, 
Incumbering  aU  the  globe." 

Why  think  that  wisdom  loves  not  the  courser's  sport  P  or  that  man  -is 
degraded  before  the  tribunal  of  sound  reason  by  estimating  aright  the  instinct 
of  any  of  the  creatures  around  him  ?  or  made  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  his  Creator 
by  availing  himself  of  the  adapted  powers  of  the  lowliest  of  the  brute  race, 
for  the  subjugation  of  such  wild  animals  as  were  originally  designed  by  a 
bountiful  Creator  for  the  sustenance  and  recreation  of  man  P 

Cicero  de  Nat^  c.  63. 

"  Know  that  such 
Transporting  pleasures  were  by  heaven  ordainM 
Wisdom's  relief,  and  viriue's  great  reward." 

SomerviUc. 
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for  Ae  decision  of  oonrses  was  framed  by  Thomas  Mowbray^  Duke 
of  Norf<^k,  and  sabscribed  to  by  the  principal  gentry,  and  thence 
lield  authentic.  This  was  the  first  code  of  laws  framed  for  tlie 
porpose,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  the  first 
orgaoization  of  the  amusement  These  rules  have  introduced  a 
more  syst^oiaiie  mode  of  proceeding*  in  the  coursing  field;  but,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  first  production  in  a  matter  of  such  great 
intricacy  and  variety,  they  are  far  from  being  perfect 

What  may  be  termed  ihe  leading  or  most  material  rules  in  that 
code,  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  sound  principles  $  and  those 
lp*Miingr  rales  bear  a  corresponding  proportion  to  each  other  in  the 
value  allotted  to  each  successful  effort  of  the  respective  dogs,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  of  tlie  two  are  best ;  but  in  many  of  the 
others,  th^re  is  «i  inconsistency  with  each  other,  or  with  the  main 
rales ;  or  they  are  not  expressed  sufficiently  explicit,  and  admit  of 
different  interpretations,  so  that  they  tend  to  confuse  and  perplex  the 
snlgeet,  more  than  to  explain  it  That  tius  has  been  felt  by  many 
coursers,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  commentators  upon  them  in 
tiie  sporting  periodical8,but  which  have  hitherto  ended  in  no  general 
conclusion  upon  them.  In  addition  to  tliis,  there  are  two  versions 
of  ^ose  rules,  differing  from  each  other  on  some  importimt  points; 
and  one,  (which  has  got  into  more  general  circulation,)  is  deficient 
of  six  very  useful  and  material  rules  that  are  contained  in  the  other. 
These  have  caused  great  confinsion  and  many  disputes,  and,  as  some 
oonrsers  say,  have  been  the  greatest  alloy  to  the  sport  They  will 
both  have  a  jdaoe  in  this  work  with  the  corresponding  items  opposite 
eadi  odier,  so  that  the  difference  and  deficiency  will  be  clearly 
apparent 

It  is  <^  the  utmost  importance  that  the  rales  for  deciding  courses 
should  be  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  all  coursing  clubs,  as  most 
essentially  conducive  towards  rendering  the  decisions  satisfactory 
to  '^  all  ranks  and  degrees  engaged  in  ihe  chase,^  and  consequently 
as  tending  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  coursing  meetings,  and 
the  diversion  in  general ;  at  present  the  opinions  as  to  which  are 
the  best  roles,  as  proper  criterions  for  estimating  the  relative  merits 
of  the  contending  dogs,  are  very  various ;  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
tike  owners,  and  other  amateurs,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
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different  judges  who  are  appointed  to  decide  tlie  courses  at  different 
places.    The  many  fortuitous  circumstances  there  are  in  a  course^  the 
difference  in  the  situation  from  which  different  persons  view  it,  and 
the  perpetual  variation  of  the  direction  in  which  the  dogs  are  running, 
cannot  be  remedied,  nor  perhaps  is  it  desirable,  as,  like  ^^  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,^  it  tends  to  create  greater  anxiety 
and  interest  in  the  sport,  from  its  charming  variety ;  but  under  the 
present  unsettled,  unregulated,  and  contradictory  set  of  rules,  these 
two  matters  clash  in  confusion,  and  leave  the  question  in  an  abstruse 
and  complicated  state  of  dissatisfoction.     We  have  the  different 
breeds  of  dogs,  the  genuine  or  hard  sort,  the  cross  or  soft  sort,  with 
their  different  propensities  and  powers ;  we  have  the  aged  and 
puppies  of  each  sort,  some  with  their  acquirements  from  the  march 
of  intellect,  and  some  without  them ;  we  have  tiie  fine  large  dog 
with  his  long  outstretching  stride,  contending  against  the  little 
nimble  bitch,  with  her  double  quick  time  in  gathering  up  and 
repeating  her  stride,  and  her  extra  facility  in  turning  with  the 
hare ;  we  have  all  these  different  sorts  matched,  or  promiscuously 
drawn  to  contend  against  each  other ;  we  have  the  long  distressing 
course,  with  the  balance  of  points  changing  first  in  favour  of  one, 
and  again  in  favour  of  the  other ;  and  we  have  the  exceedingly  short 
course,  that  is  over  'ere  the  judge  can  settle  his  mind  to  an  account, 
and  a  decision,  very  improperly,  (for  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
short  courses  that  require  some  time  for  consideration,)  looked  for 
almost  instantly ;  we  have  of  fencers,  turners,  and  killers,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent ;  we  have  all  these  in  different  d^frees  and 
shades  of  degrees;  we  have  accidents,  diversities,  incongruities,  and 
complexities;  and  though  last,  not  least,  we  have  such  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  what  principles  or  points  courses  ought  to  be  de- 
cided, that  the  necessity  for  rules  and  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded,  being  generally  established  and  uniformly  recognised 
is  totally  and  unquestionably  indispensable. 

The  discontent  at  decisions,  arising  out  of  tliis  variety  and  un- 
certainty, is  increased,  or  rather  multiplied  by  cross  multiplication, 
by  varieties  in  another  shape ;  select  five  persons  out  of 
a  field  of  coursers,  and  ask  each  to  describe  the  particulars  of 
some  one  course,  to  which  they  have  all  been  eye  witnesses ;  it 
is  great  odds  but  that  they  will  give  you  five  different  versions 
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of  it.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes ;  tliey  do  not  all 
view  the  course  from  the  same  situation ;  some  at  a  greater,  and 
some  at  a  less  distance ;  some  to  the  right,  and  some  to  the  left ; 
some  before  the  dogs,  and  some  behind  them;  others  opposite, 
and  others  again  in  an  oblique  direction ;  the  course  changing 
its  direction,  changes  the  direction  in  which  each  party 
views  it,  continuing  in  this  kaliodiscope  manner  throughout  the 
course,  many  circumstances  taking  place  in  it  which  appear  dif- 
ferent as  viewed  from  different  situations,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wise  surprising  that  different  opinions  should  be  formed  of  it,  and 
with  the  variety  of  opinions  held  on  the  proper  principles  for 
deciding  courses  it  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if  doctors  did  not 
differ  on  the  subject. 

There  are  some  coursers  who  would  wish  to  give  an  impartial 
opinion,  but  are  prevented  from  forming  a  correct  one  by  the 
pardonable,  because  naturally-felt  prejudice  and  anxiety  for  their 
own  or  tJieir  friend's  dog ;  in  the  excitement  of  the  course,  and 
the  interest  they  feel  in  it,  they  anxiously  watch  every  advantage 
he  gainsj  which  is  impressed  on  their  minds  stronger  than  the 
advantage  his  opponent  gains ;  in  fact,  they  see  very  little  of  the 
advantages  his  opponent's  dog  gains,  ^ 


'  If  it  were  agreed  that  two  contemporaries  in  a  course,  ehould  each  watch 
his  opponent's  dog  only^  they  would  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion 
from  that  which  they  draw,  firom  the  opposite  procedure  which  is  generally 
adopted.  The  most  common  error  is  in  watching  the  hare,  and  the  dog 
which  happens  to  be  nearest  to  her  for  the  time  being;  many  are  anxious  to 
see  her  killed,  and  others  anxious  to  see  her  escape ;  but  iu  this  they  lose 
the  sight  of  any  advantage  of  speed  one  may  shew  more  than  the  other,  and 
firom  the  numerous  fortuitous  circumstances  which  occur  they  are  quite 
incompetent  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  The  attention  should  be  solely 
divided  between  the  two  dogs,  disregardiul  of  the  hare.  The  only  certain 
way  of  being  able  to  judge  correctly  of  all,  and  every  point  and  circumstance 
of  the  course,  is  to  ride  near  to  them,  in  doing  which  many  things  may  be 
more  minutely  seen,  and  correctly  decided  upon,  than  seeing  them  in  all  the 
varieties  of  distances  and  situations.  Those  not  accustomed  to  ride  near 
the  dogs  and  narrowly  to  watch  every  motion  and  advantage,  seldom  perceive 
any  superiority  of  speed  except  in  a  long  straight  stretch  ;  when  the  hare  is 
frequently  turned,  with  short  stretches  between  each  turn,  they  do  notperceivg 
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There  is  also  another  description,  those  "  who  go  to  win, 
tlirongh  thick  and  thin."  If  they  cannot  win  fsurly,  they  will  win, 
or  try  to  win  by  clamour;  they  cannot  see  any  points  the  opposing 
dog  gains;  but  what  their  own  gains  they  can  see,  even  douUe; 
or  I  have  known  them  swear  that  their  dog  gained  those  identical 
points  which  the  other  had  actually  gained :  you  may  as  well 
attempt  to  And  out  the  philosopher's  stone  as  remedy  this  part  of 
the  subject 

The  charming  variety  in  a  course  is  aptly  illustrated  by  Michael 
Drayton's  prosaic  muse : — 

"  In  the  proper  terms  the  muse  does  thus  report — 
The  man  whose  vacant  mmd  prepares  him  to  the  sport, 
The  finder  sendeth  out,  to  seek  out  nimble  Wat, 
Which  crosseth  in  the  field,  each  furlong,  every  flat. 
Till  he  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form  hath  fonud ; 
Then  viewing  for  the  course,  which  is  the  fairest  ground,  > 


those  advantages  which  are  evident  to  one  accustomed  to  ride  so  near  the 
dogs  as  to  enable  him  to  see  all  the  niceties  of  it;  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion  of  speed  by  an  inexperienced  courser,  except  in  a  long 
straight  stretch,  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  a  new  beginner  who  had  a 
brace  of  young  bitches,  and  coursed  with  none  but  them ;  he  ran  them  many 
days  and  some  severe  courses,  without  being  able  to  form  any  idea  which 
had  most  speed,  till  the  season  was  half  over ;  when  a  half-mile  straight  run 
convinced  him  that  one  had  very  much  more  speed  than  the  other ;  but  being 
of  an  intelligent  and  discerning  mind,  he  could  discover  firom  this,  the  cause 
of  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  a  course  between  experienced  and  in- 
experienced coiursers  ;  what  many,  who  pretend  to  be  very  knowing,  have  not 
the  ability  to  discxjver,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  positive  in  their  own  opinion 
when  they  have  been  but  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  coursing  field,  and 
think  they  know  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  courser. 

*  A  celebrated  courser,  who  was  fond  of  seeing  a  good  course,  but  3ret 
anxious  for  a  hare  at  the  end  of  it,  used  frequently  to  go  out  attended  only  by 
his  man  John,  armed  with  a  very  long  stick  or  staff;  when  a  hare  was  found 
sitting,  John  says  to  his  master,  "  a  long  course  or  a  short  one  Sir  ?  His 
master  glances  over  the  ground  she  is  likely  to  take,  while  John  keeps  hia 
eye  on  the  hare ;  -  "  why,"  says  he,  "there  is  only  one  narrow  close  between  us 
and  the  lane,  three  hedges  in  about  100  yards ;  by  G-d,  John,  let's  have  a  short 
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The  greyhounds  forth  are  brought,  for  coursing  them  in  case, 

And  choicely  in  the  slip,  one  leading  forth  a  brace ; 

The  finder  puts  her  up,  and  gives  her  coursers  law. 

And  whilst  the  eager  dogs  upon  the  start  do  draw, 

She  riseth  from  her  seat,  as  though  on  earth  she  flew, 

Forc'd  by  some  yelping  cute  to  give  the  greyhounds  view, 

VHiich  are  at  length  let  slip,  whai  gunning  out  they  go. 

And  in  req»ect  of  them  the  swiftest  wind  were  slow : 

When  each  man  runs  his  horse,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  notes 

Which  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  v^oh  first  the  other  cotes ; 

They  wr^ch  her  once  or  twice;  'ere  she  a  turn  will  take, 

What* 8  ofier'd  by  the  first,  the  other  good  doth  make ; 

And  turn  for  tnm  again  with  equal  speed  they  ply, 

Bestirring  their  swift  feet  with  stnuige  agility ; 

A  hardened  ridge  or  way,  when  if  the  hare  do  win, 

Then  as  a  diot  firom  bow  she  from  the  dogs  doth  spin, 

That  strive  to  put  her  off,  but  when  he  cannot  reach  her. 

This  giving  ium  a  cote,  about  again  doth  fetch  her 

To  him  that  comes  behind,  which  seems  the  hare  to  bear ; 

But  with  a  nimble  turn  she  casts  them  both  arrear; 

Till  oA  for  want  of  breath  to  fall  to  ground  they  make  her. 

The  greyhounds  both  so  spent  that  they  want  breath  to  take  her." 

^  The  hare  that  renneth,^  sajs  de  Langley,  wt  right  stondjing 
eeres  is  but  litel  afer'd  and  is  strong,  and  zit  whan  she  holdeth  that 
oone  eere  npryght  stondying  and  that  other  y  leyde  lowe  upon  her 
ryge,  she  fereth  but  litel  the  honndes.  A  hare  that  crompes  hare 
tayle  upon  her  nunpe  whan  she  sterteth  out  of  here  forme,  as  a 
conjng,  it  is  token  she  is  stronge  and  wele  rennying.^ 

''  Of  hares  soom  goon  faster,  and  ben  stronger  than  other,  as  of 
men  and  of  other  beestes.  And  also  the  pasture  and  the  contre  wher 
thei  abiden  helpeth  modie  thereto ;  ffor  whan  an  hare  abideth  and 
formethin  aplayn  contre  ther  as  no  bushes  be,  snche  hares  ben  comonly 
strengest  and  will  rennying.  And  also  whan  they  pasture  of  too 
herbes,  that  oon  is  depyd  sorpal  and  that  other  pulegium,  thei  be 
stronge  and  fast  rennying.^ 


one ;"  John  immediately  taps  the  hare  over  the  head  with  his  staff  not  very 
genilyy  so  that  the  hare  never  reached  the  lane  again,  where  she  had  crossed 
and  foiled  many  a  greyhound  before. 
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The  superiority  of  the  upland  over  the  lowland  hare  continued^ 
according  to  Paulini^  after  death.  The  flavour  of  the  flesh  on  the 
table  is  as  superior  in  the  former  to  that  in  the  latter,  as  the  prowess 
of  the  one  during  life  is  to  that  of  the  other. 

To  return  however  to  the  subject  of  winning  ^*  whether  or  no," — 
it  may  be  true  that  some  few  are  indifferent  about  winning  their 
money,  or  about  the  fame  of  their  dog ;  and  when  they  do  not  look 
upon  coursing  with  a  scientific  eye,  may  consider  the  wrangling  and 
jangling,  the  boasting,  the  flat  contradiction, or  smart  repartee,  which 
occasionally  takes  place,  as  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  the  sport. 
Some  say  that  he  who  can  swear  the  hardest  is  the  best  courser ;  and 
those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rocky  hills  on  Chamwood 
Forest  say  that  a  man  is  not  fit  to  be  a  courser  unless  he  can  swear 
through  a  forest  hill.  Mn  Justice  A.  who  had  a  favourite  bitch 
called  Nancy,  was  with  a  party  coursing  by  the  side  of  a  hill,  when 
a  hare  started  and  ran  straight  over  the  hill,  Nancy  and  another 
after  her,  leaving  the  Justice  in  the  lurch  for  seeing  any  more  of 
the  course ;  but  in  case  of  a  defect,  the  law,  it  is  said,  will  supply 
one,  though  some  say  justice  is  blind ;  here,  however,  the  case  was 
different,  for  the  Justice  was  so  Argos  eyed  that  he  either  saw 
through  the  hill,  or  he  fancied  he  did;  as  he  kept  vociferating 
with  all  the  power  his  lungs  were  master  of,  ^^  now  Nancy ! 

well  done  Nancy! ^there's  a  go-by! well  done  Nancy! 

there's    another    go-by  ! O    rare    Nancy ! ^well    done,    my 

Nancy  .^  It  b  said  that  a  courser  never  sees  his  own  dog 
completely  beat,  nor  ever  likely  he  should  as  was  waggbhly  said, 
for  as  soon  as  he  perceives  him  having  the  worst  of  the  course,  he 
begins  to  cry  till  his  eyes  are  b&nded  i»ith  tears.  When  they  do 
happen  to  see  their  dog  beat,  it  is  curious  to  witness  the  palliative 
excuses  of  accidental  causes,  partiality,  or  ill  usage,  to  which  they 
have  recourse  to  satisfy  their  inquiring  family  or  friends  on  their 
return  home,  that  tliey  ought  to  have  won ;  some  condoling  with 
them  on  their  disappointment,  others  teazing  ^em  or  exulting  over 
them,  or  they  will  even  do  this  to  reconcile  their  own  minds  to  it : 
thus  it  may  be  said  of  every  man'^s  dog,  or  horse,  as  is  said  of  every 
man's  wife,  "  there  is  but  one  good  one,  and  every  man  has  her  f 
aud  so  far  as  the  utility  of  coursing  from  its  emulative  character, 
its  uses  and  beuefits  requires  its  continuance,  it  is  a  happy  circuui- 
Htance,  that  its  numerous  disappointments,  wliich  might  otherwise 
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Annihilate  the  diversion,  meets  so  congenial  and  corresponding  an 
antidote. 

Our  favourite  Bard,  that  universal — nature^knowing  master- 
piece, William  Shakespear,  well  knew  this  trait  in  the  natural  pro- 
pensities of  coursers,  which  continues  to  this  day,  and  will  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  now  is.  In  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  he  makes  Master  Slender  say  to  Page,  *'  how  does  your 
£^ow  greyhound?  I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsale.^^  **  It 
would  not  be  judged.  Sir,  says  Page,''  <*  you'll  not  confess,  you'll 
not  confess,"  says  Slender,  and  very  truly  so. 

In  the  Courser's  Manual,  or  Stud  Book,  p.  19,  the  author  says, 
^  considered  as  an  emulative  amusement,  coursing  is  liable  to 
exactly  the  same  objections,  as  emulative  pursuits  of  any  other  kind ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  remark,  how  intimately  the  spirit  of  competition 
is  interwoven  with  the  nature  of  man,  or  how  much  it  mixes  itself 
up  with  every  action  of  social  life.  It  is  true,  that  this  spirit  may 
be  in  danger  of  manifesting  itself  offensively,  where,  as  in  a  contest 
for  a  cup  course,  both  parties  are  brought  into  direct  rivalry,  their 
hopes  and  fears  kept  up  till  the  last  moment,  and  Httle  leisure 
allowed  for  the  disguise  of  their  respective  feelings  of  exultation  or 
disappointment;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty of  deciding  courses  may  sometimes  cause  dissatisfaction 
and  displeasure  for  the  moment,  and  be  an  alloy  to  the  sport  But 
when  on  reflection  the  owner  of  a  dog  considers,  that  his  own  view 
of  the  course  must  be  partial,  and  that  the  judge  or  as  some  call 
him,  the  tryer,  has  no  motive  to  do  an  injustice  to  any  one,  and 
frequently  is  ignorant  to  whom  the  dogs  belong,  he  becomes 
diffident  of  his  own  opinion  and  reconciled  to  the  decision.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  the  principle  on  which  courses  are  decided 
vary  in  different  countries  and  over  different  grounds.  Much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  this  cause  would  be  removed  by  having 
ONE  UNIFORM  CODE  OF  LAWS,  established  and  recognised  by  all  pub- 
lic meetings  for  the  guidance  of  umpires ;  an  error  could  then  only 
arise  from  the  view  taken  of  the  course.  The  Ashdown  Park  Club 
have  promulgated  certain  laws  of  the  Leash,  expressive  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  wish  to  have  their  courses  decided ;  and  if 
those,  or  any  others  that  were  thought  by  the  leading  clubs  to  be 
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more  perfect,  were  adopted  generally,  much  advantage  would 
accrue.  This  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  members  of 
the  different  public  coursing  clubs.  But  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
facts  upon  the  question ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  more  harmony  and 
pleasure  cannot  exist  in  any  society  than  in  that  of  a  coursing  club. 
The  mortification  and  chagrin  which  the  loser  may  feel  at  the 
moment,  give  way  to  the  respect  for  his  broths  coursers,  and  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  beautiful  style  of  running  and  tiie 
performances  of  another  dog  from  his  own  kenneL  It  is  likewise 
true,  that  in  every  large  society  there  may  be  found  spoiled  children 
of  a  larger  growth, 

**  Who  have  been  ill  bronght  ap,  and  were  bom  bilious." — Bybon. 

Champneys,  the  bass  singer  at  Westminster  Abbey,  who  was  not 
generally  remarkable  for  good  humour,  gave  no  bad  definition  of 
these  walking  nuisances  when  he  styled  them,  ^'  Carriihumpians 
crossed  by  pig  and  devil  upon  a  jack-ass  stock.^  How  fiEu*  a  few 
timely  spanks  from  their  doating  mothers  might  have  corrected  the 
natural  perverseness  of  such  gentry  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
melancholy  result  is,  that  if  they  do  not  happen  to  choke  themselves 
before  breeching,  in  some  convulsion  of  refractiousness,  they  grow  into 
white  liveredsnarlers,  who,  deprived  of  other  means  of  social  collision, 
would  quarrel  with  their  best  friend  about  a  maggot  race,  or  fight 
with  their  own  bread  and  butter,  if  locked  up  by  general  consent  in 
a  mad-house.  It  may  happen,  that  your  Carrithumpians  may  by 
oversight,  juggle,  or  monied  interest,  creep  into  a  coursing  club,  as 
into  any  other  society  of  gentlemen,  and  then  and  there  make  them- 
selves more  conspicuous  than  a  score  of  quiet  well-bred  men. 
But  such  intruders  do  not  continue  long  on  the  list,  and  their  room 
soon  makes  amends  for  their  company.^ 

The  few  last  lines  are  strikingly  correct,  only  that  their  room  does 
not  so  soon  make  amends  for  their  company  as  might  be  wished,  for 
they  make  much  mischief  in  the  mean  time ;  whether  for  the  sake 
of  making  themselves  conspicuous,  or  for  the  sake  of  having  every 
thing  their  own  way,  or  both,  is  no  matter;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they 
generally  push  themselves  into  an  interference  with  every  arrange- 
ment connected  with  the  meeting,  and  by  their  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  their  own  scheme,  or  stickling  for  the  last  word,  causes 
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the  taore  quiet,  which  generally  are  the  most  nnmerons  part  of  the 
society,  for  a  time  to  give  way  to  an  improper  measore.  As  snch 
characters  will  creep  into  respectable  societies,  they  can  only  be 
considered  as  unavoidable  nuiaancea. 

Again,  pw  26,  he  says^ — <<  Doubts  have  also  ariten  with  some, 
whether  g^yhonnds  bred  in  conntries  where  the  ground  is  chiefly 
arable,  were  better  in  speed  and  bottom  than  those  produced  in 
hilly  and  down  countries*  Now  this  question  is  easy  of  solution 
by  experiment  The  author,  therefore,  submits,  with  a  view  to 
bring  into  competition  the  greyhound^s  bred  in  different  parts 
of  Eng^lmnd;  that  there  be  an  annual  dinner  at  the  Thatched 
House,  London,  for  members  of  all  the  coursing  clubs,  on  the 
Monday  in  the  Derby  week,  when  such  members  of  each  club 
as  are  disposed  to  enter  the  lists,  might  draw  up  articles  for 
that  parpose.^ 

This  proposition,  if  adopted,  might,  and  probably  would,  lead 
to  oUier  and  more  important  results  than  the  experiment  alluded  to. 
The  couTong  public,  widely  spread  and  unconnected  as  they  are, 
somewhat  resemble  tiie  Utile  animal  they  pursue,  without  any 
thing  but  their  own  self-wills  and  propensities  to  regulate  and 
direct  their  proceedings,  which  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  coursing  community.  They  want  a  head ;  a  sort  of  house 
of  representatives ;  a  board  of  control  or  of  reference ;  a  board 
of  anthorify,  or  club  of  appeal,  to  settle  necessary  regulations, 
and  to  decide  upon  other  points  of  difference  which  may  occa- 
sionally arise* 

Why  not  the  coursing  public  have  a  tribunal  of  appeal  of  their 
own  choosing,  similar  to  the  Jockey  Club?  It  would  add  im- 
portance and  stability  to  the  diversion,  and  consequently  cause 
it  to  be  still  more  interesting  than  it  now  is,  as  well  as  more 
p^manent.  There  is  no  diversion  followed  requiring  an  estab- 
lishment of  this  nature  more  than  coursing  does,  if  so  much, 
on  account  of  its  intricacy,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  its  amateurs.  And  if  the  proposed  meeting  at  the 
Thatched  House  take  place,  it  may  merge  into  an  establish- 
ment of  this  nature ;   but  without  something  of  that  sort,  where 
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is  the  probability  that  we  shall  arrive  at  that  mach-wished-for 
haven, — ^^^onb  uniform  code  of  laws,  established  and  recognised 
by  all  public  meetings,  for  the  guidance  of  umpires  ?^ 

There  are  those,  and  old  coursers  too,  who  hold,  that  from 
the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  rules  for 
the  decision  of  courses,  and  who  say  that  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  attempt  it.  They  say,  that  the  hare  will  always  give  one  dog 
or  the  other  the  advantage  of  an  inside  turn,  and  perhaps  alter- 
nately, first  one  and  then  the  other ;  and  that  the  dog  which  kills 
die  hare,  or  runs  up  best  at  last  part  of  the  course,  sliews  tlie 
most  stoutness,  and  consequently  that  Ids  speed  is  the  best  in 
the  long  run,  and  that  he  ought  thereby  to  win ;  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  fudge. 

This  doctrine  of  having  no  rules  whatever,  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  assume  a  control  over  tlieir 
brother  coursers,  with  an  intention  of  either  winning,  or,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  raffle;  to  those 
who  can,  and  who  are  always  ready  and  willing,  when  their  own 
interest  serves,  **  to  swear  through  a  forest  hill  f  to  such,  a  want 
of  rules  would  furnish  an  endless  source  of  clamorous  argument 
and  contradiction ;  but  what  chance  would  a  quiet,  respectable, 
honourable  minded  gentleman  have  under  those  circumstances? 
Such  a  conmiunity  as  a  coursing  society  would  not  hold  together 
lialf  a  dozen  meetings.  But  to  have  that  principle  admitted, 
which  of  aU  others  ought  to  be  most  particularly  avoided, 
namely,  that  dog  to  win  which  merely  runs  up  best  at  last,  or 
happens  to  kill  the  hare,  perhaps  by  the  other  turning  her  into 
his  mouth,  which  I  have  seen  done  hundreds  of  times,  would  deprive 
the  sport  of  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  interest 
felt  for  it.  Besides  which,  God  help  the  poor  puppies,  the  fine, 
high-bred,  fiery,  determined,  speedy,  honest,  out-and-outers,  whether 
aged  or  puppies;  where  would  their  chance  be  against  an  old 
lurching  waiting  rascal  of  a  mongrel-bred  dog. 

Much  needs  not  be  said  on  that  subject,  nor  is  it  worthy  of  being 
dilated  upon,  in  particular ;  the  refutation  of  so  absurd  a  doctrine 
will  be  found  combined  in  the  reasons  for  adopting  good  rules^ 
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without  paying  it  the  undeserved  compliment  of  a  definite  and 
particular  refutation ;  such  is  not  now^  nor  has  it  been  for  centuries 
past,  the  prevailing  opinion;  for  had  it,  where  would  have  been  the 
necessity  for  his  Grace  of  Norfolk  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry, 
framing  rules?  They  would  never  have  given  themselves  any 
trouble  whatever  about  it ;  it  was  not  the  prevailing  opinion  then, 
nor  is  it  now,  so  that  if  the  honourable  coursing  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  must  be  put  to  a  division  upon  the  question,  let  those  who 
think  it  right,  call  for  the  division,  and  they  will  soon  be  out  voted. 
Now  as  to  the  impossibility  of  framing  rules,  they  have  been  framed 
centuries  ago,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  good  ones ;  even  when 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  so  much  abroad  as  he  now  is.  We  have  the 
benefit  of  having  them  before  us,  and  our  own  experience  of  their  good 
and  bad  effects,  with  our  own  acquirements  from  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, to  boot ;  and  if  we  cannot  make  good  rules,  why  God  help 
us,  as  well  as  the  poor  puppies.  It  reminds  me  of  a  young  physician 
who  was  rather  rattie  skull'd  but  whose  late  Father  was  very  eminent 
in  that  profession.  Dilating,  to  a  friend  of  his  late  father,  upon 
the  improvement  he  had  frequently  made  in  his  father^s  treat- 
ment of  his  patients,  the  other  abruptiy  inquired,  ^*  well,  but  yon 
don^t  mean  to  say,  that  you  are  more  clever  than  your  father, 
do  you  7^  •* Why  not,"  says  the  young  doctor,  why  not?  I  know 
that  my  £atiier'  was  a  cleverer  man  than  his  father  was,  but  I 
have  had  all  the  benefit  of  my  father^s  experience,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  mode  of  treating  his  patients,  and  my  own  acquire- 
ments to  enable  me  to  judge  more  correctiy  of  his  mode ; — 
but  observing  his  friend  musing,  or  what  appeared  to  him,  paying 
no  attention  to  what  he  was  saying,  he  said,  "  But  you  don^t 
attend  to  what  I  am  saying.'"  '*  Oh  yes,""  says  the  other,  **  I  do. 
I  hear  you  make  it  out  that  your  father  was  a  cleverer  man  than 
your  grandfather,  and  with  your  knowledge  of  your  father's  prac- 
tice, witii  the  addition  of  your  own  acquirements,  you  are  a 
cleverer  man  than  your  father  was.  But  I  was  thinking  what 
a  G~d  d — n'd  fool  your  great  grandfather  must  have  been."^ 

Now,  as  in  a  multiplicity  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom, 
so  I  conceive  that  the  coursing  community  will  find  no  impossi- 
bility in  framing  satisfactory  rules ;  but  for  such  as  conceive  they 
cannot  be  so  framed,  or  that  the  dog  which  kills  the  hare,  is  tlte  best 
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dog,  we  know  them,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  be  the  worst  dog, 
or  runs  up  best  at  last,  ^  they  must  be  content  to  be  set  down  as 
being  as  far  behind  the  present  times  in  intellect,  as  the  young 
debtor's  great  grandfather ;  but — 

By  and  by 
We  wiU  try. 

At  present  I  am  engaged  in  matter,  though  not  quite  so  important 
as  the  rules  themselves,  yet  connected  with  them  and  their  con- 
sequences, and  at  least  as  excusable  as  wasting  time,  ink,  and 
paper  in  paying  any  attention  to  the  killing  advocates  of  coursing ; 
for  I  should  despair  of  the  best  rules  on  earth  having  any  good 
effect  on  such  silly  selfish  pot-hunting  dolts,  even  were  we  blessed 
with  a  visit  by  an  angel  from  heaven  to  frame  them ;  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  coursing  public,  is  true,  but  I 
can  scarcely  deem  them  a  portion  of  the  coursing  community ;  or 
fit  to  join  in  the  enjoyments  of  all  the  merry  meetings  and  glad- 
some greetings  of  a  community  of  gentlemen,  who  love  to  see  Hhe 
sport  in  its  purity,  and  excellence. 

Amongst  the  numerous,  sufficient  reasons,  for  thinking  that  a 
satisfactory  code  of  laws  \a  desirable,  are  the  inconveniences  and 
unpleasant  consequences  attributed  to  the  want  of  such,  I  may  be 
allowed  mentioning  a  few  of  those  which  have  come  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

The  fortuitous  circumstances  in  coursing  are  so  frequent,  that 
the  best  dog  may,  by  them,  sometimes  lose  his  course ;  notwith- 
standing which,  those  circumstances  are  more  frequently  laid  hold 
of,  without  real  cause,  to  excuse  the  dog  being  beat,  when  his  being 


^  At  Newmarket,  the  emporium  of  England  for  sportiiig  knowledge  and 
intelligence;  and  at  Swaffham,  where  the  first  coursing  club  was  ever 
formed  in  England,  they  direct  their  judge  not  to  reckon  the  kill ;  one 
reason  for  doing  so,  is  to  do  away  with  disputes  as  to  which  dog  killed 
her,  and  whether  it  was  a  kill  of  merit  or  not,  and  another  reason,  the 
principal  one,  is,  that  they  hold  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  vnyrst 
dog  kills  the  hare. 
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«o,  is  sheer  want  of  speed  and  puft    "  Those  cursed  flints  cut  my 
dog^s  feet  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  f*  or,  *^  he  ran  his  head 
against  a  bank,  or  rail,  and  stunned  himself;^  or,  ^*  he  was  un- 
sighted by  the  hare  running  amongst  the  horses^  legs  ;^^  or,  ^^  he 
was  not  in  condition ;   he  had  not  got  over  the  injury  of  running  a 
hare  the  other  day,  that  happened  to  be  on  foot  when  he  was  out  at 
exercise  just  after  being  fed  ;^'  or,  ^*  I  should  certainly  have  won, 
had  not  that  d-nM  fool  of  a  fellow  of  mine  been  so  careless  in 
letting  him  get  out  of  the  kennel  yesterday,  and  filling  himself  with 
horseflesh;^  a  whole  catalogue  of  excuses,  such  as  these,  as  long  as 
to-day  and  to-morrow  might  be  readily  furnished,  ilot  less  ludicrous 
uor  laughable  than  ingenious,  and  frequently  totally  inconsistent 
with  truth ;  for  in  all  probability  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
they  had  been  taking  every  pains,  without  any  accident  occurring, 
to  get  them  in  the  utmost  perfection  of  condition  ;  and  that  they 
considered  them  really  to  be  so,  is  apparent  from  their  being  brought 
to  die  slips  to  run  for  a  valuable  prize,  and  backed  by  extra  wages 
to  win ;  however  prolific  their  invention,  it  is  in  these  cases  rather 
latent,  as  they  don^  discover  these  unfortunate  circumstancees  until 
their  dog  is  beat ;  these  are  such  every  day  occurrences  that  "  they 
pass  by  us  like  the  idle  wind;^  yet  it  frequently  happens  that 
their  eagerness  to  make  them,  aided  by  a  treacherous  memory, 
leads  th^m  into  inconsistences  which  defeat  their  own  object,  by 
a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  dog  being  any  thing  hut  a  good 
one.     I  have,  however,  known  these  excuses  made  in  anticipation 
before  running;  when  brought  to  the  slips ;   and  have  heard  them 
bluntly  rebutted,  with  "  why  then  what  the  d-v-1  did  you  bring 
him  here  for?^ 

I  was  very  much  amused  at  one  knomng  courser  who  sent  his 
servant,  with  a  crack  blue  and  white  bitch  to  a  coursing  meeting, 
which  I  happened  to  see  before  she  was  put  down  to  run,  and  told 
the  servant  that  I  thought  her  not  like  a  winner  ;  she  was  put  down 
quite  fresh,  rather  late  in  the  day,  against  a  red  one  that  had  run 
two  courses  before  that  day,  and  two  the  previous  day :  the  blue 
and  white  one  was  unsighted  at  the  first  of  the  course,  and  the  red 
one  turned  the  hare  several  times  before  the  other  got  in,  when, 
a-Iack  and  well-a^day,  she  would  not  serve  the  red  bitcli  one  poor 
turn  ;  she,  in  the  usual  way,  took  the  lead  after  each  turn,  eatli 
time  suffered  a  complete  go-by,  and  did  not  gain  a  single  point. 
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It  appeared  that  the  servant  told  his  master  when  he  got  home  that 
his  bitch  never  saw  the  hare ;  for  the  next  day  I  met  his  master  and 
congratulated  him  on  having  sent  the  very  worst  greyhound  to  the 
meeting  of  any  there  was  in  the  field ;  but  his  quick  reply  was  that 
she  never  saw  the  hare,  or  she  would  have  given  the  red  bitch  such 
a  dressing  as  she  never  had  in  her  life.  When  I  set  him  right  in 
that  respect^  he  as  quickly  turned  rounds  and  said  how  improperly 
the  bitch  had  been  treated,  a  day  or  two  before;  that  she  was  so  ill, 
the  servant  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  her  home  after  running, 
whether  this  illness  was  the  tooth-ache^  or  heart-ache,  is  not  known ; 
there  could  not  be  above  one  minute  elapse  between  his  stating 
each  of  these  two  contradictory  excuses  ;  and  how  he  had  received 
his  information  of  the  bitch's  illness  in  so  short  a  time,  after  making 
his  boast,  I  can  only  suppose  to  be  either  by  telegraphic  despatch,  or 
some  little  bird  whistling  it  in  his  ear,  otherwise  we  must  put  it  to  the 
score  of  bad  memory.  The  bitch's  name  was  "  Fly,''  and  she 
certainly  was  beautiful,  but  short  in  her  back,  which  caused  me  to 
expect  her  not  to  prove  very  swift ;  and  I  recommended  my  friend, 
who  is  partial  to  the  ladies,  to  call  her  *^  Sylvia,"  or  some  such 
pretty  name,  and  make  a  present  of  her  to  some  lady  for  a  lap-dog, 
as  she  would  be  a  very  suitable  appendage  to  her  establishment. 

Coursers,  however,  have  the  consolation  of  not  standing  alone  for 
palliatives  for  being  beaten.  It  is  recorded  of  Capi  Miller,  when 
his  horse  was  served  out  in  the  celebrated  fox  chase  from  Billesden 
Coplow,  the  poem  on  which,  it  has  been  aptly  enough  remarked, 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Meltonians  until  grass  grows  in 
winter  in  the  town  streets  of  Melton  Mowbray: — 

"  Near  Wigston  occurr'd  a  most  singular  joke, 
Captain  Miller  averr'd  that  his  leg  he  had  broke; 
And  bemoaned  in  most  piteous  expressions  how  hard 
By  so  cruel  a  fracture  to  have  his  sport  marr'd; 
In  quizzing  his  friends  he  felt  little  remorse, 
To  finesse  the  complete  doing  up  of  his  horse ; 
Had  he  told  a  long  story  of  losing  a  shoe, 
Or  of  laming  his  horse,  he  very  well  knew 
That  the  Le'stershire  creed  out  this  truism  worms, 
Lost  shoes  and  dead  beat  are  synonymous  terms. 
So  a  horse  must  here  learn,  whatever  he  does — 
To  die  game — as  at  Tyburn — and  "  die  in  his  shoes.'' 
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A  character,  well  known  in  the  coursing  field,  for  his  boasting, 
swaggering,  swearing,  and  even  bullying  propensities,  and  who 
makes  it  a  rule  to  win  either  by  hook  or  by  crook,  carried  matters  a 
little  too  far  by  coming  to  blows,  where  he  met  with  his  match ; 
the  marks  on  his  physiog  must,  however,  be  accounted  for  some 
other  way  than  the  real  one;  he  did  not  tell  a  long  story  of 
losing  a  shoe,  but 

^Twas  a  blow  of  such  force,  coming  home  in  a  fog, 
From  th*  head  of  his  horse  plunging  out  of  a  bog, 
That  with  eye  black  as  ink,  or  as  Edward's  fam'd  prince. 
Half  blind  has  he  been,  and  quite  deaf  ever  since. 

Should  none  of  these  accidental  causes  have  occurred  on  which 
to  build  an  excuse,  or  nothing  convenient  offer  itself  to  their 
recollection,  they  have  still  a  dernier  resort;  strong  cases  must 
be  met  by  strong  measures,  be  they  ever  so  cruel  or  unjust; 
and  like  our  third  Richard,  in  his  dilemma,  when  Buckingham 
says,  **  Now,  my  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  if  we  perceive  Lord 
Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ?^  "  Chop  off  his  head, 
man,^  says  Richard,  "  somewhat  we  will  do." — So  with  these 
spoiled  children  of  larger  growth,  who,  as  Byron  says,  *^  have 
been  ill  brought  up  and  were  born  bilious :"  when  nothing  more  con- 
venient offers,  they  must  spit  their  venom  against  the  poor 
Judge — chop  qff'  the  head  of  hU  reputatton  I  God  forbid  I  that 
this  should  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  apply  either  to  all 
coursers,  or  to  the  generality  of  them ;  I  know  the  gentlemanly 
forbearance  of  very  many  under  disappointments  too  well,  and 
have  too  high  a  respect  for  their  generous  conduct,  and  too  high 
an  admiration  of  it,  to  impute  any  other  than  praise  to  them ; 
but  there  are  nevertheless  such  beings  creep  into  coursing  parties, 
to  whom  such  language  is  truly  applicable,  and  not  a  whit  too 
strong  for  their  deserts. 

Were  it  only  for  the  disappointed  moment  that  they  so  con- 
duct themselves,  it  would  not  be  worth  notice ;  but  it  is  continued 
for  weeks,  and  months,  and  sonietimes,  with  increased  virulence, 
for  years  afterwards;  he  is  d — n''d  up  hiU  and  doM^  dale  for  a 
rogue, — a  fool, — beetle-blind,  or  purposely  winking  with  one  eye, 
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and  noiUd  not  8ee  with  the  other ;  sometimes  to  their  face,  but, 
what  is  most  unpardonable,  and  far  more  frequently,  behind  hb 
back,  without  opportunity  of  defence ;  and  means  are  privately 
taken  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  friends,  as  well 
as  of  the  public  * 


1  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  those  decisions  which  have,  in  the  whole  of  my 
coursing  career,  been  laid  the  heaviest  to  my  charg^e  as  being  wrong,  and 
some  of  which  I  know  are  complained  of,  at  every  opportunity,  to  this 
day,  being  some  five  and  others  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  are,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, those  courses  which  I  can  feel  not  the  least  doubt  about  being  decided 
quite  right  and  proper;  such  as  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  deciding. 
That  one  excepted  was  a  difficult  course  to  decide ;  it  was  a  very  long  one, 
and  perhaps  fifty  turns  were  given  in  it,  the  advantage  changing ;  the  club, 
generally,  thought  me  wrong,  and  thous^ht  the  blue  bitch  won  quite  hollow, 
and  I  decided  for  the  black;  instead  of  its  being  a  hollow  course,  J  am  now, 
as  I  was  when  first  hearing  it  complained  of,  satisfied  that  if  I  did  wrong, 
it  was  in  not  giving  it  undecided.  Even  the  owner  of  the  black  bitch 
thought  he  was  beat.  The  unbeaten  ground  was  between  the  place  whence 
the  hare  was  started  and  the  cover ;  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  club 
remained  there  when  [  returned  firom  the  course,  not  liking  to  ride  over 
Hie  unbeaten  ground;  they  saw  the  first  part,  which  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  blue,  and  they  saw  a  little  of  the  last,  which  was  up  hill 
for  the  cover,  also  in  favour  of  the  blue ;  but  the  middle  part,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  course,  was  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  black,  and 
this  part  of  the  course  was  out  of  their  sight.  This  was  between  Lord 
Rivers's  blue  bitch.  Rattle,  and  Lord  Stradbroke's  black  bitch  Merit,  at 
Newmarket,  1823.  now  eleven  years  ago,  and  I  have  heard  it  complained  of 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  A  coursing  club  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  rules  and  remarks  in  my  former  edition,  and  approving  of  them ; 
but  some  of  them  thought  it  odd,  as  1  was  evidently  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  so  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 
course,  that  I  should  have  given  such  curious  decisions  as  some  they  had 
heard  of  This  shows  that  those  decisions  have  not  been  sparingly  dealt 
with.  Now  as  they  admit  that  I  understand  a  course  when  I  see  it,  they 
must  either  suppose  that  I  did  wilfully  wrongs  or  else  allow  that  the  com- 
plaints were  without  cause,  either  firom  partiality  to  their  own  dog,  or  that 
they  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  of  the  courses  from  the  disadvantageous 
situation  in  which  they  viewed  them.  If  they  still  persist  that  the  courses 
were  wrong  decided,  they  must  attribute  it  to  wilfidness.  Upon  that  subject 
T  can  assure  them  that  my  mind  \»  perfectly  at  ease.  I  know  my  own 
heart ;  and  I  know  that  my  endeavour  has  always  been  to  satisfy  my  own 
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Was  this  subject  merely  my  own  individual  cause  for  com- 
pUdut,  I  should  think  it  inexcusable  in  me  obtruding  it  upon  my 
readers ;  but  I  have  not  only  experienced  it^  and  that  in  a  cruel 
manner,  but  I  have  witnessed  very  gross  injustice  done  to  others 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  without  any  real  cause ;  I  mention  no 
names,  nor  specify  particular  cases,  by  which  the  parties  may  be 
guessed  at;  but  I  know  full  well  that  such  things  are  practised, 


mind,  that  I  did  right  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  and  haying  done  go, 
I  never  thought  it  worth  while  troubling  myself  about  the  opinions  of  dis- 
contented parties ;  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  enjoy  their  own  con- 
dnaions,  and  to  judge  of  others  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  heartn.  [ 
decided  a  coarse  in  favour  of  Colonel  Halton's  TTy,  against  the  Rev. 
Hope's  Squib,  at  Chatsworth;  a  fortnight  afterwards  Squib  won  the 
Derbjrshire  Cup,  on  which  occasion  her  owner  exercised  his  poetic  muse, 
and  distributed  it  amongst  his  friends :  a  lady  wrote  a  few  lines  in  answer, 
claiming  on  the  behalf  of  Fly,  who  had  beaten  Squib  at  Chatsworth, — 
"  A  Sup  out  qf  the  CupJ'* — to  which  his  Reverence  wrote  the  following 
poetical  rejoinder: — 

"  J  wish  not  to  reject  the  claim 

Of  any  candidate  for  fame ; 

Nor  ever  would  refuse  a  Share 

Of  praise  to  one  whose  claims  are  fair ; 

I  fheerfrilly  would  share  the  laurel, 

Rather  than  with  my  rival  quarrel ; 

But  that  my  Squib  was  beat  by  Fly 

I  positively  must  deny ; 

Thacker  the  judge  in  my  belief 

Was  very  near  as  blind  as  deaf ; 

Or  if  not  so,  he  must  be  worse. 

Not  equal  to  decide  a  course ; 

For  had  he  been  by  justice  guided, 

The  course  should  have  been  undecided. 

Trust  me,  dear  Sir,  I've  too  much  spirit, 

'Ere  to  deny  a  rival  merit. 

But  still  maintain  in  spite  of  Thacker, 

That  Squib  deserves  the  name  of  Cracker, 

As  all  good  coursers  still  will  back  her. 

The  above  he  sent  to  Colonel  Halton ;  and  happening  to  meet  me  just 
after  writing  it,  he  shewed  it  to  me ;    considering  it  nothing  but  a  good 
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and  altliough  I  am  **  now  growing  old/'  and  hope  never  to  have 
to  decide  another  course,  yet  as  the  object  of  my  writing  is  to 
promote  the  satis&ction  of  the  coursing  community  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  should  be  defective  in  my  duty  were  I,  out  of 
respect  to  parties,  to  blink  such  things  as  I  know  to  be  facts, 
and  such  that  I  know  very  much  militate  against  the  pleasure 
and  harmony  of  coursing  clubs  ;  I  certainly  know  of  cases  where 
complaints  are  not  without  cause ;  but  I  have  very  rarely  indeed 
witnessed  them,  where  there  was  good  and  sufficient  ground  for 
supposing  them  to  be  intentionally  wrong ;  but  I  would  put  it  to 
any  experienced  member  of  a  coursing  club,  whether,  in  the 
first  place,  a  satisfactory  code  of  laws  for  deciding  courses  is 
not  the  greatest  desideratum  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  ? 
And  secondly,  whether  a  competent  judge  is  not  the  next  requisitioa 
in  order  to  accomplish  and  perfect  that  satisfaction  ?  Now,  wheu 
you  have  succeeded  in  framing  a  perfect  code  of  laws,  every  one 


humoured  joke,  I  took  the  opportunity,  by  the  same  post,  to  send  the 
following  brief  impromptu  to  Colonel  Halton,  by  way  of  carrying  on  the 
joke : — 

<<  In  hunting,  lost  shoes  with  dead  beat  are  synonymous, 
So  a  blind  coursing  judge  may  at  least  be  deem'd  ominous ; 
Fly  running  at  Chatsworth  beat  Squib  in  a  cracker, 
Which  the  Parson  ascribed  to  the  blindness  of  Thacker ; 
But  her  case  had  been  best  when  running  with  Fly, 
If  Thacker  had  chano'd  then  to  wink  with  one  eye." 

"  What,  ho !"  says  the  Colonel,  the  next  time  he  saw  me,  "  can  you 
wink  with  one  eye  P" 

There  is,  however,  an  adage,  "  Give  a  man  rope  enough,  and  he  will  soon 
hang  himself;" — so  it  is,  in  some  cases  if  you  g^ve  them  time  for  reflection  and 
further  experience,  they  wiU  convince  themselves  of  their  former  notion 
being  wrong;  so  it  was  with  his  Reverence,  as  the  gentleman  himself 
informed  me,  who^  as  he  said,  was  unfortunately  chosen  to  officiate  as  judge, 
at  a  subsequent  coursing  meeting  of  (he  same  party,  and  a  dispute  arose 
on  the  decision  of  a  course  which  Mr.  Hope  deemed  wrongly  decided,  when 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  this  gentleman  "  was  not  so  deaf  as 
Thacker,  he  was  far  more  blind  than  he." 
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moat  admit  that  from  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  suhject,  from 
such  a  variety  of  nomeroas,  difficult,  and  fortuitous  circumstances 
to  judge  upon ;  from  such  jealousy  and  suspicion,  of  every  day 
experience,  of  partiaUiy  heing  practised,  which  the  clause  of 
forfeiture  for  making  it,  in  the  articles  of  some  cluhs  confirm,  and 
also  confirm  being  generally  without  just  cause,  namely,  any  member 
imputing  wilful  partiality  to  the  judge  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  to 
the  club,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  known  many  a  time  made,  but 
never  yet  knew  of  the  forfeit  being  enforced;  when  in  many 
courses,  there  is  such  extreme  difficulty  in  a  judge  satisfying  even 
k£s  own  mind,  does  not  competency  in  a  judge  require  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  intelligence ;  a  man  of  respectability,  integrity, 
and  independency  of  mind  ?  No  experienced  courser  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  absolutely  indispensable  necessity  of  such  qualifi- 
cations, in  order  to  have  satisfactory  decisions  upon  courses  ; 
and  the  meeting  to  go  on  with  harmony,  they  must  have  a  judge 
in  whom  tiiey  can  repose  confidence,  both  as  to  his  ability  and 
integrity.  But  what  man  possessing  such  qualifications  will  under* 
take,  and  continue  to  do  the  duties,  of  so  ungracious  and  invidious 
an  office,  as  it  now  is,  in  its  most  favourable  character,  if  he  is 
subject  to  such  unwarrantable  and  undeserving  abuse,  as  some 
descriptions  of  members  are  perpetually  heaping  upon  him  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  as  absolutely  necessary  in  conducing  to  the 
harmony  of  a  coursing  club,  to  discountenance  and  put  down  all 
such  abominable  conduct,  as  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  satisfactory 
code  of  laws  for  deciding  courses. 

Now,  although  it  is  utterly  impossible  altogether  to  prevent  such 
improper  conduct,  or  to  prevent  such  characters  as  commit  it,  from 
creeping  into  a  coursing  club,  yet  it  in  some  measure  carries  its 
antidote  along  with  it ;  for  whether  it  is  with  tlie  owner  or  par- 
tisan of  an  unsuccessful  dog  that  gives  way  to  such  chagrin,  the 
efiect  often  recoils  upon  the  disposition  which  prompts  it  It  may 
be  assimilated  to  an  unfair  or  waiting  dog,  who  beats  himself  by 
letting  his  fellow  dog  gain  the  points  in  the  meantime ;  the  discon- 
tented party  irritates  his  own  feverish  mind,  ten  times  more  than 
he  annoys  others  with  Ina  complaints,  who  only  tease  and  laugh  at 
him  more  than  if  he  submitted  quietly,  and  with  decency  to  his  lot 
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The  successfal  courser  too,  who  is  disagreeably  addicted  to  boast- 
ing perpetually  of  the  superiority  of  his  dogB^  meets  his  due  reward* 
If  his  dogs  are  really  good,  they  have  a  certain  qnantom  of  praise 
due  to  them  to  fill  np  their  measure ;  the  more  praise  their  owner 
bestows  upon  them  in  his  boasting,  the  less  others  will  praise  them  ; 
and  vice  versi ;  if  Uie  dogs  shew  themselves  good^  diey  need  no 
boasting  from  their  owner,  and  the  quiet  unassuming  courser  will 
ever  have  a  greater  meed  of  praise  bestowed  by  the  field  upon  his 
d(^  than  the  boaster  who  counteracts  what  merit  would  otherwise 
be  allowed  him,  by  giving  ofience  to  others  who  are  disposed  by 
his  untimely  exultation  to  ascribe  his  success  more  to  chance  than 
to  merit 

The  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  are  not  altogether  confined  to 
complaints  against  the  judge ;  Uiere  is  too  much  of  that  kind  of 
distrust  amongst  the  members  towards  each  other ;  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  all  the  members  of  a  club  should  be  of  a 
uniform  temperament,  neither  in  anxiety,  covetousness,  disinter- 
estedness, generosity,  or  liberal  mindedness,  and  honourable 
independency  of  disposition ;  (so  much  more  essential,  by-the-bye, 
is  it  to  have  a  judge  who  is  competent,  and  truly  independent  in 
his  mind)  $  there  is  an  old  and  trite  saying,  that  **  birds  of  a  feather 
will  fiock  together,^  and  so  it  is  in  a  coursing  club  the  unfidr 
coalesce  against  the  fair ;  and  I  have  known,  in  many  instances^ 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  between  members  carried  to  great  lengths  ; 
whilst  the  fair  portion  are  judging  of  otiiers  by  the  dictates  of  their 
own  hearts,  the  unfair  are  acting  in  an  organised  and  systematic 
manner  for  tlieir  own  party  purposes. 

It  was  said,  not  by  the  opposite  party  only,  but  by  the  company 
generally,  that  one  party  in  a  club  that  I  know,  came  to  swear  for 
a  cup  instead  of  fairly  winning  it.  A  curious  circumstance  occurred 
on  that  subject,  one  of  the  consequences  from  which  is  attributed 
the  disappearance  of  that  party  in  future  from  the  meetings.  It 
was  the  custom  for  the  owner  of  each  dog  to  choose  a  friend  to  ride 
for  him,  and  for  those  two  to  decide,  if  they  could,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  umpire.  Two  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  umpires 
for  the  meeting,  each  to  ride  alternately,  as  doing  so  gratuitoasly 
riding  their  own  horses,  with  danger  of  laming  them  or  breaking 
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their  own  necks,  and  paying  their  own  expenses,  was  thought; 
onreasonablethns  to  lay  all  the  fatigue  upon  one.  The  party  alluded 
to  were  parties  to  the  making  oi  this  arrangement.  One  of  them,  the 
leader,  was  successful  enough  in  his  courses  to  have  to  run  the 
last  course  but  one  for  the  cup,  when  he  made  an  objection  to  the 
vmpire  whose  turn  it  was  to  ride  to  the  course ;  the  opposite 
party  inquired  why  ?  and  was  answered  that,  ^<  the  umpire  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  other,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
stranger  to  Mm;  and  if  it  should  come  to  a  difficult  point  to  decide 
vpoB,  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  avoid  leaning  to  his  friend's 
dog  r  ^  well  but  then,"  says  Mr.  A.  "  there  is  the  other  umpire  ;'' 
^  yes,"  says  Mr.  B.  ^  but  precisely  the  same  objection  applies  to 
liim :"  ^  but"  says  Mr.  A.  ^  what  have  you  seen  them  do  wrong, 
they  have  been  riding  these  three  days  for  us  ?"  ^^  nothing 
whatever,"  he  says,  '*  every  thing  has  been  as  correct  as  possible."' 
^  Why  then,"  sa^  Mr.  A.  ^  you  are  using  these  gentlemen  very 
in,  for  however  much  yon  may  disavow  imputing  any  thing  wrong 
to  tiMm,  dismissing  iJiem  before  t]ie  business  is  terminated, 
CMiv^  an  odium  that  will  be  both  implied  and  felt" — 
Bal,"  continues  he,  **  it  is  not  your  party  that  have  any  right 
to  eoBxpltin ;  it  is  the  oilier  part  of  the  club  that  ought  to  com- 
pbon  of  you ;  lor  when  any  of  you  have  a  dog  runs,  you  always 
£x  one  dT  your  own  party  to  be  the  assistant  judge,  and  if  your 
dog  is  evef  so  decidedly  beat,  you  never  consent  to  a  decision 
against  him,  but  alwa^  take  the  last  chance  of  referring  to  the 
ampffe;  and  if  he  decide  against  you,  you  are  never  satisfied. 
^  Tlus,"  says  he,  ^  reminds  me  of  a  certain  Provost-Marshal,  with 
his  halter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Ketch,  who 
going  about  in  virtue  of  his  office  to  put  the  sentence  of  the  law 
in  execution,  had  a  servant  travelled  with  him  to  assist  on  those 
oeeasions.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Keteh  to  be  convicted  of  felony,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
and  his  old  servant  had  to  perform  the  office  of  hangman ;  but 
when  tying  the  knot,  his  old  master  found  fault  with  his  manner 

of  tying  it ;   **  Why  d ^n  you  for  an  old  rascal,"  says  the 

self  ant ;  ^  I  never  could  satisfy  you  in  my  life,  j/ou  shall  tie 
thai  knot  ffomrself!^  After  this  the  parties  agreed  to  have  a 
lineah  umpire,  but  the  company  seemed  to  think  it  an  unhandsome 
',  and  one  and  all  that  were  applied  to,  refused  to  act  either 
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as  jadge  of  nmpire :  tlie  result  wbs,  that  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B« 
were  the  judges  for  their  own  dogs,  and  the  steward  of  the  day 
consented  to  act  as  umpire.  The  course  was  run,  but  without 
any  nice  point,  or  difficulty  in  deciding  it,  as  Mr.  B.'s  dog  was  so 
clearly  beat  that  a  school  boy  would  have  decided  it  right.  Mr. 
A.  immediately  when  the  course  was  over,  caUed  out,  *^  I  say^ 
Mr.  B. — Mr.  B.  tte  that  knot  youraelfy  will  you  ?^  which  he  inmie* 
diately  did  by  deciding  against  his  own  dog. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  having 
proper  decisions,  they  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  a  code  of  lawB 
founded  on  proper  principles  for  deciding  courses ;  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  judge  are  worthy  of  further  remarks  and  close 
attention.  This  applies  more  to  the  conduct  of  parties  towards  the 
judge,  or,  is  of  more  need,  than  the  conduct  of  the  judge  himself; 
for  in  his  responsible  and  arduous  situation,  if  he  really  act  par* 
tially,  or  shew  an  evident  want  of  judgment,  it  is,  with  all  eyes 
upon  him,  soon  made  clearly  apparent,  and  his  doom  is  soon  sealed ; 
but  this  is  not  a  rule  without  exception  ;  that  quiet  and  commend- 
able property  in  many  well-bred  men,  when  in  contact  with  the 
clamorous  parties  is  subject  to  degenerate  into  something  like 
pusillanimity ;  it  is  true  that  it  finds  its  own  level  in  time,  but  much 
inconvenience  is  meanwhile  suffered  from  it,  not  to  say  injustice 
also;  where  an  influential  member  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
clamorous  party,  an  independent  minded  and  impartial  judge  does 
not  suit  their  purpose,  and  one  of  inferior  merit  is  substituted  in 
his  stead ;  if  one  of  the  members  bring  superior  dogs  one  time  after 
another,  and  be  successful,  it  is  inmiediately  insinuated  either  that 
he  has  influenced  the  judge,  or  the  judge  is  partial  to  him ;  when 
such  suspicion  once  gets  afloat,  though  without  any  real  cause, 
there  is  no  allaying  it  amongst  the  clamorous  parties,  who  unite 
not  only  to  dismiss  the  judge,  and  if  they  succeed,  they  unite  to 
get  one  to  their  own  mind,  to  prevent,  by  aU  the  means  within  their 
power  the  obnoxious  member  from  winning ;  really  obnoxious  in 
many  cases  from  no  other  cause  whatever  than  his  dogs  being  better 
than  theirs,  by  which,  and  which  alone,  he  carries  away  the  trophies 
for  which  they  are  so  anxiously  contending.  ManoBUvres  in 
various  shapes  are  practised  more  or  less  in  many  societies  to  pre- 
vent the  best  dog  from  winning ;  so  much  so,  that  by  many  it  is 
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thought  the  strongest  reason  that  can  be  urged  against  the  utility 
of  making  roles  and  regulations  upon  the  subject,  as  they  are  thus 
rendered  quite  futile;  and  that  the  best  way  would  be  at  once  to 

"  Tom  up  li^o  win«  before  you  run, 
Then  slip  the  dogs  for  nought  but  fbn/* 

Good  humour  however  frequently  prevails  over  the  convivial 
bowl  notwithstanding  the  disappointments  of  the  day ;  and  some 
parties  chagrined,  and  others  obnoxious  in  the  field,  some  by  being 
more  successful  than  others,  approve,  and  others  discontented  from 
the  want  of  any  success,  will  yet  return  to  their  brother  coursers 
in  cordial  friendship  and  pleasant  language.  One  that  I  know 
who  sings  a  good  song,  tells  a  merry  story,  and  makes  himself 
otherwise  agreeable  over  the  bottie,  may  admit  of  the  Poet's 
definition* 

**  In  all  thy  hnmourR,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee— or  without  thee." 

Be  the  impartiality  and  judgment  of  the  j  udge  ever  so  perfect,  he 
requires  no  small  share  of  nerve  to  retain  that  steadfastness  and 
equanimity  of  temper  so  essential  towards  enabling  him  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart ;  he  is  assaUed  in  all 
manner  of  shapes  where  clamour  reigns  as  the  order  of  the  day. 
^  Heaven  only  knows  by  what  bye-paths,  and  indirect  crooked 
ways  tkey^dget  a  cup^  or  perhaps  swear  for  it  till  their  faces  ex- 
hibit all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  when  they  can  swear  no 
longer,  hire  some  one  else  to  swear  for  them ;  it  is  utterly  useless 
to  make  coursing  rules  and  regulations,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of 
respect  to  parties,  blink  these  well  known  practices ;  those 
practices  are  as  essentially  necessary  to  be  guarded  against,  as  to 
provide  true  criterions  by  which  the  decisions  upon  courses  should 
be  made.  The  well  known  fact  that  amongst  the  rules  of  some 
clubs,  is  a  clause  providing,  **  that  if  any  member  attempts  to  in- 
fluence a  judge,  or  be  heard  after  the  decision  to  impute  mytU 
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partiality^  or  imfairuecw  to  the  judge,  each  member  ahallf  on  proof 
of  snch  ofience  forfeit  five  sovereigns  to  the  fund,  on  pain  of  beings 
expelled  the  society. 

There  needs  therefore  no  apology  for  the  foregoing  remarks ; 
the  clause  warrants  it ;  it  is  however  seldom  aiforced ;  it  is  ex- 
cused in  various  ways,  allowance  for  hasty  words  spoken  in  the 
moment  of  excitement;  being  uttered  by  a  highly  respectable 
character ;  by  a  friend,  a  nei^bour  or  associate ;  then  with  this 
precedent  before  their  eyes,  the  clause  becomes  a  dead  letter  when 
such  words  are  uttered  by  any  one  highly  deserving  of  being  ex- 
pelled the  club,  and  the  members  would  be  inclined  to  enforce  it ; 
it  has  lost  its  weight  because  others  have  done  the  same  and  been 
exc^ised  for  it 


^  In  the  printed  book  of  regulations  for  the  Derbyshire  Coursxng  Club, 
prior  to  1823,  this  clause  was  (characteristically  enough  of  a  &w  of  its 
then  members)  put  wilful  impartiality,  as  it  may  be  doubted  wheiher  wiffMi 
impartiality  is  not  a  higher  crime  than  bemg  wilfully  partial  to  them  in 
particular.  It  reminds  me  of  a  message  I  received  by  a  Mend  from  n 
member  of  another  dub,  not  remarkable  for  the  sweetest  of  all  possiUe 
tempers  when  decided  against,  recommending  me  to  leave  out,  in  the  dedi« 
cation  of  my  next  book,  haying  officiated  as  judge  at  certain  eoufring 
meetings  as  1  committed  myself  at  one  of  diem ;  but  I  must  decline  the 
fiiendly  admonition  of  his  Reverence  in  this  respect,  and  beg  leave  to  tell 
him  (lor  when  he  reads  this  he  will  know  who  is  meant)  that  /  did  noi 
commit  myself  at  diat  meeting,  unless  it  was  by  committing  this  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour,  wiykd  knpartiaiityf  of  which  I  can  mention  a 
curious  instance.  One  of  the  members,  of  as  much  influence  as  any  in  the 
appointment  of  the  judge,  and  who  well  knew  that  I  took  every  possible 
precaution  against  knowing  whose  dogs  they  were  that  were  put  in  the 
slips,  took  especial  care  to  inform  me  at  the  end  of  one  course,  btfore  I  had 
given  my  decision,  that  one  qf  the  dogs  teas  his,  and  would  have  in- 
finrmed  me  which  it  was  if  I  had  given  him  time.  The  hare  started  from 
the  foot  of  a  small  round  hill  or  nob  in  which  were  two  gravel  pits,  and 
went  over  the  hiU.  I  made  my  way  over  a  slip  of  rough  ground  between 
them,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  company  rode  round  the  hiR, 
some  to  the  right  and  oUiers  to  the  left,  and  did  not  come  in  sight  of  the 
course  till  the  dogs  were  nearly  at  the  cover,  perhaps  half  a  mile ;  the 
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K  )udge''8  decifliona  may  neverUielets  be  some  timet  really  wrong, 
aad  no  doubt  are  so ;  yet  few  men  would  have  the  efflt>ntery  to  face 
a  fidd  of  experienced  conrsers,  with  all  eyes  npon  him,  narrowly 
watching  all  his  actions,  with  an  intention  of  acting  partially; 
but  if  there  are  real  causes  of  complaint,  the  complaint  is  less 
attended  to  by  having  so  many  complaints  without  cause ;  the 
parties  are  tired  of  hearing  them ;  and  when  an  unjust 
complaint  is  made  and  satisfactorily  refuted,  that  is,  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  club  generally,  the  complainer  is  seldom  satisfied 
either  then  or  ever  afterwards.  An  instance  of  a  judge  that  I 
knew,  putting  off  one  of  this  sort  by  a  joke,  was  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  answering  it ;  Mr.  B.  speaking  of  a  certain  course  says, 
**  Mr.  Judge,  yon  behaved  very  ill  about  that  bourse  ;^  **  did  I^ 
says  he?  <<  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  told 


bfindled  dog  fell  in  flinging  at  the  hare  soon  after  getting  over  Uie  hill,  and 
had  the  best  of  the  course  all  the  way,  taking  another  fall  in  turning  the 
hare  just  befbre  the  got  the  fence,  and  the  black  one  fell  over  him :  the 
ovmer  c^  ttie  Uack  one,  who  was  the  person  to  whom  I  had  to  give  my 
dedsioii,  rode  hastily  to  me,  calling  out  as  he  came,  '*  did  3ron  see  my  dog 
fen?  did  yon  see  my  dog  fall?"  I  immediately  8aid,~The  brindled  one, 
Sir ;  thus  giring  my  decision  instead  of  answering  his  question.  **  But 
did  yon  see  my  dog  faXL?**  he  again  inquired;  I  don*t  know  which  is 
yomr  dog.  Sir,  says  1 — but  1  saw  the  brindled  one  fall  and  die  black  one 
fen  ofer  him ;  but  the  brindled  one  also  fdl  soon  afWr  getting  over  the  hill. 
**  No,  no,  that  was  Ae  black  one,  that  was  my  dog,"  says  he ; — if  I  can 
bdieve  my  own  eyes  it  was  the  brindled  one,  was  my  brief  reply ;  "  Well 
Ocn,**  says  he,  **  I  suppose  you  give  it  to  the  brindled  one?"  Yes,  Sir. — 
I  scqppose  he  must  have  seen  through  the  hiU,  like  the  old  juAtice  when  lus 
fevoorite  bitch  Nancy  was  running  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hiU  to  which 
he  stood,  calling  out,  **  Well  done,  Nancy !  there's  a  go-by !  well  done, 
my  Nan47 !"  fer  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  my  asking  an  old  courser 
who  was  present,  if  he  saw  the  dog  faU  soon  after  getting  over  the  hiU,  he 
replied,  **  No,  nor  any  one  dse  but  yourself;  for  I  was  in  sight  of  the  course 
as  soon  as  any  one,  when  you  and  the  dogs  were  almost  at  cover ;"  but 

added,  **  we  saw  Mr. talking  anxiously  to  you,  and  as  soon  as  the 

dediion  was  known  to  be  against  him^  I  and  my  fiiends  near  me,  who  know 
himj  immediately  predicted,  that  you  wiU  ftot  have  to  ride  here  agam  as 
jnd^."  I  know  not  whether  that  was  the  real  cause ;  the  same  member 
paid  me  many  compUments  at  parting,  "  fearing  my  weight  was  an  object- 
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so,'^  **  but,**  continues  he,  **  yon  remember  the  first  morning  you 
gave  me  a  ^ve  pound  note,  and  said  you  should  like  to  have  the 
cup.  Very  well  says  I — I  will  consider  about  it;  but  when  I  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  yard,  I  met  Mr.  A.  (who  eventually  won  the 
cup)  and  he  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  said,  here  Mr.  Judge,  help 
yourself.  Now  do  you  think  I  was  likely  to  give  you  the  cup 
for  your  paltry  five  pounds  ?^  this  turned  the  complaint  into  a  roar 
of  laughter  at  the  complainer's  expense. 

<<  Had  he  told  a  lon^  story  of  losing  a  shoe, 

Or  of  laming  his  horse,  he  very  well  knew,*'  &c.  &c. 

Accustomed  as  I   have  been  to  riding  near  the  dogs,  and 
narrowly  watching  every  movement,  which  in  that  way  may  be 


tion  to  being  able  to  ride  to  the  courses,  if  the  ground  should  be  heavy  with 
much  rain, — ^but  that  T  had  been  very  correct,  T  would  not  know  his  dogs, — 
or  others  that  he  mentioned, — and  that,  fh«AoW,  Iwas  a  perfect  gentieman.*'' 
I  travelled  a  few  stages  the  following  week,  with  this  member's  nephew, 
who  made  himself  known  to  me,  and  introduced  the  subject  of  the  meeting 
at  which  he  was  present,  and  T  could  not  help  smiling  at  one  remark  he 
made  of  the  club, — ^namely,  **  that  they  were  a  pusillanimous  set,  eapcept 
his  uncle.^^  However  all  this  may  be,  I  have  never  been  sent  for  since  to 
that  club.  Some  one,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  the  <<  dogs  fell,** 
complained  •f  a  decision — ^when  the  same  member  immediately  rejoined, 
'<  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  his  decisions,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  if 
we  had  an  angel  horn  heaven  to  decide  the  coiu-ses ;"  but  the  poor  dog  fallg 
ing,  and  the  owner  of  the  other  dog  being  better  able  to  see  through  the  hill 
which  deg  it  was  that  fell,  than  I  who  was  close  to  them,  altered  the  case 
materially.  I  have  an  instance  of  a  curiously  coincident  piece  of  incon- 
sistency to  the  above,  of  my  would-be-friend,  who  sent  me  the  recommenda- 
tion as  above  stated,  which  took  place  after  this  at  the  meeting  of  another 
club,  though  he  had  not  then  heard  of  my  committing  myself;  but  fitmi 
what  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  T  am  inclined  to  think,  as  the 
doctors  say  of  a  weak  puppy  being  attacked  with  distemper,  that  their  weak- 
ness pre-disposes  for  the  reception  of  the  contagion,  or  the  generating  of  it ; 
so  was  he  pre-disposed  to  swallow  the  dose  of  my  committing  myseff*  If 
a  course  be  closely  contested,  but  decided  against  his  dog,  he  fancies  his 
dog  ought  to  have  been  decided  as  winner ;  he  asks  first  one,  then  another 
what  they  think  about  it ;  some  say  one  way,  some  another ;  one  gentle- 
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teen  very  distmctiy^  when  I  happen  to  see  a  coarse  at  a  distance, 
or  when  on  foot  that  I  cannot  look  down  upon  them,  as  has  been 


man,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  who  is  a  tolerably  good  judge,  and  who 
infivrmed  me  of  it,  said,  he  scarcely  knew  which  to  think  ought  to 
have  Ihe  course,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  think  his  had  the  beet  of  it ;  this 
was  enough;  he  goes  straight  away  to  the  judge,  and  gives  him  what  he 
called  a  d-v-Hsh  good  blowing  up  ;  such  conduct  ought  to  cause  them  at 
oi^e  to  be  e]q>elled  the  club.  It  is  not  bribery,  but  with  the  same 
object,  of  affecting  a  partial  decision,  by  bu1l3dDg  and  intimidation.  I  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  therefore  cannot  say  how  the  course  really 
was;  but  surely  a  coursing  club,  desirous  of  having  a  good  judge  and 
respectable  man  to  decide  for  (hem,  ought  to  protect  him  from  such  abomin- 
able conduct  as  this.  As  for  my  own  case,  the  close  of  the  last  day 
but  one,  I  was,  with  him,  every  thing  that  was  good  and  great  as  a  judge 
of  coursing ;  since  then  I  am  informed  that  I  am  ''a  herring  gutted  d-v-l 
out  of  Derbyshire,"  and  other  very  pretty  appellations  assigned  to  me. 
The  last  day  in  the  deciding  a  course  for  a  cup,  there  was,  in  my  reckoning, 
a  balance  of  two  points  against  his  dog ;  two  young  gentlemen  who  were 
assistant  judges,  quite  agreed  with  me  that  the  other  dog  won ;  the  loser 
appeared  at  first  to  be  satisfied,  yet  harping  on  the  string  of  discontent,  he 
set  to  with  one  of  them,  turned,  doubled,  and  twisted  him  about  with  cross- 
examination,  till  he  got  him  to  acknowledge  that  his  dog  ought  to  have  been 
the  winner.  This  fed  the  flame  of  discontent,  the  embers  of  which  are  sel- 
dom finee  firom  fire  in  him,  when  decided  against.  Soon  after  he  ran  a 
matdi  against  a  very  celebrated  dog,  and  I  recollect  but  one  instance  where 
two  greyhounds  ran  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  so  long  a  distance  as  they  did ; 
file  hare  starting  at  one  end  of  a  long  close,  ran  straight  up  it,  the  dogs 
shoulder  to  shoulder  all  the  way,  the  meuse  being  wide  they  went  through  it 
exactly  toge&er,  and  kept  that  position  to  the  nuddle  of  the  next  close,  when 
the  hare  wrenched  off  to  the  left,  and  his  dog  having  the  inside  turn  led 
about  half  a  length  to  the  fence,  the  other  keeping  his  place, — ^when  the 
hare  missed  the  meuse  and  fell  back  into  the  ditch,  where  they  killed  her, 
but  no  one  could  tell  which  dog  first  seized  her, — or  if  they  could,  it  was  no 
kill  of  merit,  and  not  entitled  to  any  allowance.  I  gave  the  course  un- 
decided, and  understood  this  gentleman  to  say  as  soon  as  that  was  an- 
nounced, that  if  ever  he  saw  a  dead  heat  in  coursing,  that  was  one. 

It,  however,  turned  out,  that  the  same  two  young  gents  who  before  acted 
as  assistant  judges,  had  betted  each  other  a  guinea  on  this  course,  and  the 
one  who  had  backed  the  other  dog,  by  way  I  suppose  of  showing  his  super- 
superior  judgment  in  coursing,  paid  his  money  brfore  he  kneio  the  decision* 
Here  was  food  for  discontent  with  a  vengeance,  and  pre-disposition  sauce  tg 
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my  custom  on  horgeback  and  near  i^em,  I  feel  quite  diffident  as  to 
which  is  the  best  dog^  unless  there  is  a  great  or  evident  superiority. 


make  it  more  sayouiy.  He  then  tamed  Turk  upon  me,  as  if  he  had 
exchanged  names  with  his  own  dog.  No  apology  is  due  for  introdncing 
these  remarks, — ^my  own  name  has  been  unjustly  calmnniated  in  public  by 
this  person,  and  I  have  every  right  to  vindicate  myselfl  So  old  and  ex- 
perienced a  courser,  and  so  successful  a  one  too,  to  suffer  his  temper  to  be 
ruffled  by  the  act  of  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  one,  and  that  young  <^e 
shewing  such  evident  want  of  judgment,  is  truly  ridiculous,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  pre-disposition  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
complaining  of  the  judge,  whether  with  or  without  jiist  cause  for  doing  so. 
This  is  allowing  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of  his  best  judgment : — ^instead 
of  his  judgment  being  the  best,  it  is  altered  to  the  worst 

Both  these  parties  had  just  previously  to  their  disappointment  exalted  me 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fiune,  on  coursing  ground,  as  a  judge,  after  which  I  am 
sent  headlong  down  to  the  brink  of  perdition  by  them.  But  as  two  extremes 
will  sometimes  meet,  and  neutralize  the  super-exuberance  of  each,  and  thus 
become  moderate,  so  must  I,  upon  the  whole,  occupy  the  station  of  a 
middling  good  judge, — a  station  1  am  very  well  content  to  be  considered  as 
entitled  to,  preferring  it  far  before  such  an  exalted  one,  where 

''  Like  the  £unous  ape  to  try  conclusions. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  houses'  top, 
Then  topple  down  headlong.'' 

Shakespean 

I  put  in  no  particular  claim  to  super-honesty  of  principle  over  my 
brethren  of  the  coursing  bench,  -  the  judges ;  there  needs  none ;  other 
motives  will  prompt  a  Mr  decision ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
how  far  T  have  credit  with  others  on  that  score ;  but  I  know  my  own  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  of  a  course ;  my  regard  is  for  the  dog  that  shows  his 
superiority  over  his  fellow — thinking  nothing  of  his  owner ;  the  innate  love 
and  admiration  I  have  always  felt  for  them,  makes  me  feel  sorry  to  see  their 
noble  and  generous  nature  iU-used,  and  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were 
the  poor  dog  that  suffers  from  an  improper  decision  against  him,  when  he 
has  been  manifestly  distanguishing  himself  and  showing  his  excellent  and 
superior  qualities  over  his  fellow-dog ;  and  if  I  see  a  dog  at  a  future  time, 
that  I  have  before  seen  ill-used,  I  always  feel  sony  for  him,  and  I  cannot 
help  it;  though  he  is  totally  insensible  himself  of  any  such  ill-usage. 

One  more  remark  of  this  Reverend  gentleman,  who  designates  me  with 
such  pj'eiiy  names,   and  I  have  done.      The  character  I  heard  of  him 
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Bat  if  on  the  otfier  hand  I  chance  to  be  well  monnted  and  can  ride 
to  them,  I  feel  my  former  confidence,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
raying  which  won  the  coarse.'     I  have  experienced  this  feeling  of 


from  his  own  country  was,  that  if  dissatisfted  wiik  a  decision,  **  he  will 
swear  till  he  is  black  in  the  fiice,  and  out  of  wind,  and  can  swear  no  longer, 
when  he  wfll  hire  some  one  else  to  swear  for  him."  The  short  burst  of  anger 
whidi  he  diiq^jed  to  me,  I  disregarded,  not  choosing  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  Rero^raee,  bat  I  am  told  that  he  describes  me  as  being  **  like  a  cock 
strock  on  the  head."  This  amuses  me  no  little,  as  being  like  the  old  adage 
of  '^  measoring  the  com  of  others  by  their  own  bushel ;"  and  reminds  me  of 
a  certain  defeat  he  sustained  in  a  main  of  greyhounds.  Whether  his  adver- 
saries had  gagged  his  movih  with  a  coch^9  spur  or  not,  I  cannot  determine ; 
hat  he  was  described  to  me  as  never  opening  it  all  the  evening  afterwards, 
except  to  eat  his  meat  and  drink  his  wine ;  even  the  latter  could  not  rouse 
Us  osaal  volabiHtj. 

He  was  not  like  the  young  stag  Uiat  tveads  the  hen. 
Then  flappers  his  wings,  and  crows,  and  treads  again, 

Imt  was  described  to  me  as  a  bad  beaten  old  cock,  not  of  the  tnie  game 
braed. 

1  The  anecdote  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work  of  a  judge  who  had  an 
inibmity  of  hearing,  was  alluding  to  myself;  the  circumstances  were  shortly 
fibese  :^4he  hare  was  started  two  or  three  laige  meadows  from  the  cover ; 
tiie  party  beating  did  not  ride  to  the  course,  except  one  and  myself;  the 
otfier  part  of  the  company  were  stationed  near  the  cover,  so  that  no  one  saw 
any  of  die  coarse  exc^t  a  little  of  the  first  part,  and  Uiose  near  the  cover 
a  Httie  of  the  last  part,  in  neither  part  of  which  was  there  a  single  turn 
given ;  the  taming  was  all  in  the  middle  part  of  the  course,  and  both  dogs 
stack  in  the  last  fence,  so  that  the  hare  gained  too  much  ground  for  the 
dogs  to  get  to  her  again.  Bffr.  Beale,  who  rode  with  me,  has  ridden  to  many 
handled  coorses  in  his  life,  and  rides  piard ;  I  did  not  exchange  a  single 
wosd  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  course,  but  went  immediately  back  to 
die  slipper,  and  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  black  dog.  Hearing  afterwards 
that  the  decision  was  complained  of,  the  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Beale,  which 
was  at  least  a  week  afterwards,  I  asked  him  which  he  thought  won,  and  he 
said,  ^'  the  blade  one, — I  told  them  so  before  we  knew  your  decision,  and 
diey  nid  I  was  a  d — n'd  fool ;  it  was  soon  after  announced  that  you  had 
dedded  for  the  black,  and  then  you  were  called  a  d — ^n'd  fool,  and  a  d — nM 
deaf  fool,  and  a  d — ^n'd  good  thing  it  was  for  you  that  you  were  deaf,  or  you 
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diffidence^  within  these  few  last  years  very  sensibly^  having 
frequently  been  on  foot  with  parties,  and  my  principal  amnsement 
has  been  in  hearing  their  various  opinions  expressed  witii  ihe 
greatest  confidence,  when  I  have  known  that  none  of  them 
were  in  a  sitoation  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
course  they  were  speaking  of. 

It  is  not  often  that  many  of  the  company  at  a  public  coursing 
meeting  can  ride  to  the  dogs ;  sometimes  none  are  allowed,  except  the 
owners  of  the  dogs  or  their  servants,  and  the  judge  and  his  assistant 
judges,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  putting  fresh  hares  up,  riding 
over  unbeaten  ground,  being  in  the  judge^s  way  or  otherwise  inter- 
fering  with  him ;  from  being  acknowledged  a  competent  judg6,  and 
also  from  the  opportunity  of  riding  near  the  dogs,  where  he  can 
distinctly  see  each  variation  of  the  course ;  every  little  superiority 
of  speed  that  one  dog  shews  over  the  other ;  whether  that  is  owing 
to  one  dog  not  having  ^t  upon  the  full  stroke  of  his  speed,  from 
the  last  turn  so  soon  as  the  other ;  whether  the  hare  runs  in  a 


would  oftener  hear  yourself  called  so.''  Another  course  1  will  mention,  as 
being  in  point,  that  was  complained  of  eight  years  ago,  and  repeated  but  the 
other  day ;  not  knowing  the  dogs  I  cotdd  not  recoUect  the  course  the  day 
after  it  was  run  when  asked  about  it ;  but  it  was  brought  to  my  recollection 
by  a  circumstance  singularly  coincident  to  what  is  stated  of  tiie  didferenee 
of  opinion  arising  firom  the  difference  of  situation  in  which  parties  view  it. 
I  was  with  the  dogs  who  were  running  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  in  aline  opposite  to 
a  hill  on  which  most  of  the  dub  were  standing,  a  quarter,  or  nearly  half-a-mile 
distant.  The  point  turned  upon  the  question  of  a  go-by,  with  the  company, 
as  to  whether  the  decision  was  right  or  wrong.  One  gentleman  told  me, 
that  he  thought  die  black  dog  which  I  had  decided  for,  forced  the  hare 
towards  the  other  (a  white  dog  with  brown  marks)  who  was  a  little  in  the 
rear,  but  ten  or  twenty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  black — and  that  the  hare 
wrenched  off  again  to  the  left,  which  gave  the  white  one  an  inside  advan  - 
tage.  I  immediately,  on  hearing  this,  remembered  the  course :  for  know- 
ing the  situation  where  the  company  stood,  /  thought,  at  the  timey  theytvoutd 
caU  it  a  go-by.  Now  this  was  about  the  only  part  in  the  course  that  the 
white  dog  had  the  lead  and  gave  a  turn,  and  the  other  had  giv^i  several, 
and  yet  kept  the  lead.  The  white  dog  belonged  to  a  clergyman,  who  com- 
plained so  continually  about  it  to  every  one  he  met,  that  T  was  told  I  had 
spoiled  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score  of  sermons. 
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turve  or  straight  line,  and  all  the  other  by  dependancies ;  from 
this  combination  of  circnmstances,  he  is  decidedly  the  best  able  to 
jodge  of  the  coarse ;  and  where  they  have  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
idiich  they  ought  to  have  before  they  appoint  him,  it  is  a  very 
onreasonable  and  nnjnst  thing  to  allow  their  own  opinion  of  the 
coarse,  seen  ander  sach  disadvantages  compared  with  those  ander 
which  he  sees  it,  to  pass  sach  unremitting  and  continued  censure 
i^n  him.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  judges  are  very  much 
oflener  sinned  against,  than  sinning. 

I  have  many  a  time  returned  irom  a  course  and  given  my  de- 
dsion  before  knowing  whose  dogs  they  were ;  but  have  also  very 
often  discovered  whose  they  were  on  the  decision  being  made 
known,  by  the  countenance  of  the  owners ;  one  evidently  pleased, 
and  the  other  as  evidently  disappointed.  Mentioning  this  to  Mr. 
Hassall  one  day  when  coursitt^  over  the  bottle^  O  aye,  says  he,  it  is 
as  easy  to  be  seen  as  possible ;  then  suddenly  rising  from  the  table 
as  if  something  fresh  occurred  to  him,  he  went  to  the  side-board 
where  was  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  directly  brought  me  the 
following  impromptu. 

<*  To  see  a  man's  £m»  when  a  course  he's  just  won, 

Another's  when  one  he's  just  lost ; 
The  first  is  as  bright  as  a  Midsummer's  son, 

The  other's  as  black  as  a  frost" 

Where  there  are  sixteen  dogs  entered  for  a  cup,  of  which  only 
one  can  win  it,  there  are  fifteen  losers ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
that  most  of  those  losers  feel,  at  the  moment,  dissatisfied  with 
each  decision.  At  all  events  they  feel  disappointed,  which, 
fostered  by  complaints  from  others,  or  from  their  own  servants  (for 
they  make  no  little  mischief  in  many  cases,)  it  grows  into  dissatis- 
fiiction  at  the  judge.  Then  again,  the  winner  of  the  cup,  is  dis- 
appointed  in  the  result  of  some  sweepstakes,  or  particular  match, 
and  in  this  way  the  poor  judge  has  to  pass  through  a  fiery  ordeal 
with  scarcely  a  friend  to  take  his  part 

The  winner  attempting  to  do  so,  he  knows  is  futile ;  as  the  others 
say  directly,  that  he  is  always  likely  to  be  satisfied,  and  therefore 
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he  seldom  saye  much  about  it ;  let  me  not  however^  be  supposed  to  be 
passing  a  general  censure  upon  all  alike ;  I  know  it  to  be  fiw  different ; 
only  those  whom  the  cap  fits,  are  welcome  to  wear  it ;  for  I  know 
those  who  will  manfully  defend  the  judge,  though  ihey  are  them- 
selves losers,  and  boldly  represent  the  impropriety  of  such  nn- 
qualified  complaints  upon  such  uncertain  premises. 

I  mean  not  to  say  that  they  may  not  judge  wrong  occasionally ; 
but  the  only  mode  of  remedying  it,  is  in  a  general  and  uniformly 
acknowledged  code  of  laws,  whereby  the  judges  would  be  less  likely 
to  decide  wrong,  and  the  members,  by  being  agreed  amongst 
themselves  upon  the  proper  principles  on  which  they  ought  to  be 
decided,  would  be  less  likely  to  complain  without  cause ;  or  if  they 
did,  would  so  much  sooner  be  set  right  by  their  brother  members, 
and  the  point  settled  and  done  with ;  and  the  matter,  in  all  its 
bearings  being  more  uniformly  understood,  would  be  less  liable  to 
a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  them  than  is  now  constantly 
arising,  and  would  contribute  very  greatiy  to  the  harmony  and 
pleasure  of  the  meetings.  The  fair  sportsman,  whether  his  grey- 
hounds are  of  a  superior  cast  or  not ;  the  courser  whose  greyhounds 
are  really  good,  and  his  management  of  them  good  also,  and 
against  whom  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  coalesce ;  the  noble- 
man and  gentleman  who  preserve  the  hares  on  their  estates,  and 
patronise  the  coursing  clubs  by  allowing  them  to  course,  and  of 
course  are  desirous  of  proper  proceedings,  and  fair  play,  towards 
all  parties ;  these  are  the  parties  most  interested  in  having  satis- 
factory laws  established  for  the  decision  of  courses.    Somerville^s 

"  Mean,  muxdering,  coarsing  crew,  intent 
On  blood  and  spoUr 

The  spoiled  children  of  larger  growth,  *^  who  have  been  ill  brought 
up,  and  who  were  bom  bilious,^  are  the  parties  who  would  profit 
by  a  want  of  all  rules  or  all  order;  and  in  fact  it  is  to  guard  against 
such  clamorous  discontented,  brow-beating  *^  Carrithumpians^  as 
Champneys  designates  them,  that  good  rules  are  the  more 
essentially  necessary. 
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If  modem  oonrsera,  aud  especially  the  diaooiitented  part  of 
them,  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  fiither  of  coursing,  as 
Arrian^s  traoslator  designates  Arrian,  and  invoke  the  gods  for 
saooessy  instead  of  irritating  their  feverish  minds  and  annojdng 
evary  one  they  approach  with  complaintd  of  ill  usage  from  mortal 
judges  and  other  men,  they  would,  at  least,  stand  no  worse  chance 
of  success,  and  at  all  events  they  would  relieve  their  minds  from 
many  vindictive  and  angry  feelings,  and  for  their  sak^  in  par 
ticolar  will  I  transcribe  his  words.  The  translator  says,  <^  the 
catalogue  of  subordinate  deities,  enumerated  by  our  author  as 
directing  die  afBurs,  destinies,  and  pursuits  of  mankind,  merged 
with  him  in  the  belief  of  one  supreme  intelligence,  of  which  these 
snbaltarn  deities  were  the  several  attributes  and  manifestations,  in 
the  government  of  the  universe  and  its  constituent  parts.^ 

Arrian  in  speaking  of  the  relative  goodness  of  a  dog  or  a  bitch 
gr^hoond  says,  p.  151,  <<  the  greyhound  bitch  is  fleeter  than  the 
dog,  but  tiie  dog  has  more  bottom  than  the  bitch ;  and,  because  he  can 
run  through  the  whole  year,  is  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition ; 
and  as  good  bitches  abound,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  meet  with  a 
thorough  good  dog,  the  latter  is  on  this  account  more  precious ;  and 
again,  it  is  fortunate  if  the  bitches  {^reserve  their  speed  to  the  flffch 
year,  whereas  the  dog  retains  his  even  to  the  tentL^     For  which 


1  Arrian  is  here  at  issue  with  Juliana  Bemers,  who  says  of  the  greyhound 
hi  his  ninth  year, 

«  And  whto  he  is  comyn  to  that  yere. 
Have  hym  to  the  tannere ; 
For  the  best  hounde  that  ever  bytche  had. 
At  nyn  the  yare  is  fnll  badde." 

Indeed,  it  is  incredible,  says  the  translator,  however  great  mav  have  been 
his  yonthfbl  vigour,  that  any  hound  should  retain  his  full  speed  till  the 
tenth  year ;  a  period  at  which  all  the  bodily  powers  begin  to  feel  the  gra- 
dual approach  of  infirmity,  at  which  many  dogs  die  apparently  of  natural 
decay,  and  all  are  inci^pacitated  for  strenuous  exertion. 

Short  is  their  span ;  few  at  the  date  arrive 
Of  ancient  Argus,  in  old  Homer's  song. 
So  highly  honoured ;  kind,  sagacious  brute. 
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reasons^  in  my  opinion^  a  really  good  high-bred  dog  is  a  great 
treasure — one  that  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  a  coarser  without  the 
favour  of  some  god.  For  such  a  blessing,  then,  he  should  sacrifice 
to  Diana  Venatrix.  He  should  sacrifice,  too,  whenever  successful 
in  his  sport,  dedicate  the  first  fruits  of  his  spoils  to  the  goddess, 
and  purify  his  dogs  and  sportsmen,  as  regulated  by  the  established 
rights  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  Celts  have  a  custom  of  annually 
sacrificing  to  Diana;  while  others  institute  a  treasury  for  the  goddess, 
into  which  they  pay  two  oboli  ^  for  every  hare  that  is  caught ;  a 
drachma  for  a  fox, '  (because  he  is  a  crafHy  animal,  and  deetroys 
hares);  and  four  drachmas,  for  a  roe-deer,  in  consideration  of  his 
size«  and  greater  value  as  game. 

*'  When  the  year  comes  round,  on  the  return  of  the  nativity  of 
Diana,  the  treasury  is  opened,  and  a  victim  purchased  out  of  the 
money  collected ;  either  a  sheep,  or  kid,  or  heifer,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum;  and  then,  after  having  sacrificed,  and 
presented  the  first  offerings  of  their  victims  to  the  goddess  of  the 
chase,  according  to  their  respective  rights,  they  give  themselves 
up  with  their  hounds,  to  indulgence  and  recreation ; — crowning  the 
latter  on  this  day  with  garlands,  as  an  indication  of  the  festival 
being  celebrated  on  their  account. 

**  This  Celtic  custom  I  follow  with  my  fellow  sportsmen,  and 
declare  no  human  undertaking  to  have  a  prosperous  issue  without 
the  interposition  of  the  gods.  For  that  mariners,  who  r^;ard  their 
safety,  supplicate  the  gods  at  embarkation;  and  after  dangers 
escaped,  offer  up  sacrifices  of  gratitude  to  the  sea-deities,  Neptune, 
Amphitrite,  and  the  Nereids.  Cultivator^  of  the  soil  do  the  same 
to  Ceres,  her  daughter,  and  Bacchus ;  artificers, — ^to  Minerva  and 
Vulcan ;  professors  of  instruction — ^to  the  Muses — Apollo  Musugetes, 
Mnemosyne,  and  Mercury ;  lovers — to  Venus,  Cupid,  Suada,  and 
the  Graces.    And,  upon  the  same  principle,  sportsmen  should  not 


^  About  2id.  of  British  money. 
•  About  9d.  of  British  money. 
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be  n^eeifbl  of  Diana  Yenatrix/  nor  Apollo,  nor  Pan,  nor  the 
Njmpha,  nor  Mercury,  the  conductor  and  president  of  the  high 
ways,  nor  any  other  mountain  gods  that  there  may  be ;  otherwise 
th^  pursuits  must  turn  out  abortive,  their  dogs  injured,  their  horses 
honed,  and  tiiemsdves  disappointed. 

**  And  of  this.  Homer  gives  evidence  in  his  poem.  He  says, 
Tenier,  the  best  bowman  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  archery  contest, 
fait  the  cord  only,  and  cut  it  asunder,  because  he  had  offered  no  vow 
to  Apollo ;  but  that  Merion,  who  was  no  archer  at  all,  by  having 
invoked  Apollo,  struck  the  bird  when  on  the  wing. 

**  Again,  the  posterity  of  those,  who  fought  against  Thebes  with 
Polynins,  captured  the  city, 

'<  To  omens  trustiiig,  and  the  aid  of  Jove ;'' 

whereas  their  fietthers,  not  at  aU  inferior  to  them  in  valour,  had 
perished  before  it,  because  they  were  disobedient  to  the  signs 
vouchsafed  to  them  by  the  gods.  And  lastly  Hector,  inattentive 
to  Polydamus  when  he  objected  to  an  attack  on  the  Grecian  fleet, 
(because  the  Trojans  would  not  return  from  it  with  honour  to 
tiiemselves,  as  he  inferred  from  a  serpent  dropped  by  an  eagle)  was 


^  The  wordiip  of  Diana  VenatriY  extended  from  Geltiea  to  Uie  British 
IdeSy  whieh  at  an  eariy  period  were  peopled  by  a  Celtic  race.  '*  Amonfcst 
other  tiie  gods,  also,"  says  Holinshed,  *<  whiche  tiie  Scottish  men  had  in 
most  reverence,  Diana  was  chiefe,  whom  they  accounted  as  their  peculiar 
patronesse,  fbr  tiiat  she  was  taken  to  be  the  goddesse  of  hunting,  wherein 
consisted  their  chiefest  exercise,  pastime  and  delite."  At  the  same  period, 
we  find  these  Scoto-Celts  in  possession  of  greyhounds;  and  hounds  of  chase 
of  the  highest  repute,  during  the  reign  of  Dorvadille,  263  years  before  Christ, 
or  2095  years  from  this  time.  It  is  reported  that  DorvadiUe  made  the  hunting 
laws.  Vestiges  of  Celtic  ceremimies  seem  to  have  been  extant,  under  a 
peculiar  modification,  in  London,  witinn  a  period  not  very  remote.  That 
Diana's  worship  was  not  confined  to  Continental  Europe,  but  extended  to 
the  insular  Britons,  is  an  historical  fact,  confirmed  by  tiie  remains  of  such 
animals  as  were  used  in  her  sacrifices,  and  also  by  her  own  images  found  on 
rebuOding  St  Paul's  cathedral— on  the  site  of  which,  Dr.  Woodward  inferred 
a  Roman  temple  of  the  Pagan  goddess  once  stood. 
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soon  afterwardstaught  otherwise  by  experience,  that  no  good  comes 
of  being  refiractory  towards  the  deity. 

^*  Following  these  examples,  it  is  right  in  field  sports,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  to  begin  with  the  adoration  of  the  gods ;  and,  after 
having  obtained  success,  to  offer  thanksgiving,  sacrifices  and 
libations,  with  auspicious  words,  and  crowns,  and  hymns,  and  to 
dedicate  the  first  Iruits  of  the  ci^tured  game,  as  tJie  conqueror 
does  tlie  spoils  of  war.^ 

The  translator  adds  p.  161,  *^  many  splendid  passages  might  be 
selected  from  the  classical  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  de- 
monstrative of  the  fact  that,  however  darkened  by  mythological 
allusions,  the  most  enlightened  heathens  supported  a  conviction  of 
the  aflGedrs  of  this  lower  world  being  under  the  guidance  of  a 
supreme  intelligence,  and  of  man  Iiimself  being  utterly  weak  and 
destitute  when  unsupported  by  the  aid  and  infiuence  of  heaven,"^^ 


^  A  re-perusal  of  the  above  T  would  seriously  recommend  to  the  *'  Cani- 
thumpian"  portion  of  modem  coursers ;  and  that  they  will  strongly  impress 
their  servants  and  hireling  swearers  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
arming  themselves  witti  patience  to  bear  with  decency  their  unsucce^fiil 
courses,  without  so  unprofitably  loading  their  minds  with  undeserved  abuse 
of  the  judge.  It  would  be  a  suitable  accompanying  motto  to  that  usually 
injthe  servants'  hall: — 

**  Waste  not,  want  not,  be  this  thy  care ; 
Spve  but  to  spend,  and  only  spend  to  spare." 

Or  if  they  added  the  passage  from  Shakespear's  Othello,  to  bear  in  their 
minds  that  plain  truth  which  he  so  beautifully  expresses,  it  would  be  well : 

<<  Good  name  in  man,  or  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name,    • 

Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enricheth  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 
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In  whatever  sense  these  faboloos  heathen  deities  may  be  taken, 
or  however  cloathed  in  allegorical  langoage,  there  is  a  general 
belief  of  a  foondation  in  tmth  which  gave  rise  to  their  fables  and 
netaphorical  aUnsions ;  as  for  instance,  CcBlns  and  Terra,  Coelus 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  Air,  and  Terra,  the  daughter  of  the 
B^arth ;  the  whole  fiftble  of  which  plainly  seems  to  signify,  that  the 
Air  and  the  Earth  werethe  common  fisUher  and  parent  of  all  created 
beings.  So  of  the  celebrated  greyhound  Ovidean  Laelaps,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  in  brass  by  Vulcan,  and  when  he  had 
got  his  shape  to  his  mind,  he  put  life  into  him,  and  that  he  is  the 
parent  of  the  present  race  of  greyhounds ;  his  being  so  formed  is 
evidently  fieibulous,  yet  that  such  a  greyhound  bearing  the  name 
of  Leeli^  was  presented  by  Procris  to  Cephalus,  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago,  there  is  no  doubt. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  clear  and  erudite  reason  assigned  for 
the  origin  of  these  human  beings,  if  such  they  really  were,  being 
elevated  into  deities ;  but  I  may  be  allowed,  with  others,  to  amuse 
my  own  fiuidful  imagination  with  a  speculative  conjecture,  byway 
of  a  short  digression  from  the  subject;  and  I  fancy  it  possible  to 
have  originated  with  Bacchus,  or  in  his  days ;  for  although  he  was 
only  the  tenth  deity  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  being  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn,  the  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  yet  if  it 
originated  in  his  time,  to  make  him  a  god  they  must  of  course  do 
the  same  to  his  renowned  ancestors.  They  may  have  been  elevated 
to  this  rank  from  having  been  very  powerful  and  successful  in  their 
undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, — and  Bacchus  having 
discovered  the  way  of  making  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 


instead  of  bearing  this  wholesome  truth  in  their  memories, 

These  men  intent  the  judge  to  rob 
Of  his  good  name,  have  in  their  nob, 
So  fall  of  spleen,  no  other  thought 
But  that  the  rogue  wM  over  bought. 
Exhausting  thus  their  own  weak  mind, 
They  little  consolation  find. 
But  spend  their  words  and  breath  in  waste, 
Not  sparing  either  man  or  boast. 
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being  the  first  who  planted  the  vine ;  tiie  people  when  they  drank 
of  the  wine  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  made  a  god  of  him  ; 
and  when  they  had  taken  copiously  of  libations  to  his  healthy  it  is 
not  very  improbable  bat  that  they  really  thought  he  was  a  god ;  and 
still  less  unlikely,  pleased  with  the  wine  and  the  people*s  adulation 
of  him,  that  he  should  think  so  himself;  and  further,  as  he  was 
not  originally  admitted  amongst  the  celestial  deities,  but  hav- 
ing invented  so  many  things  useful  to  mankind,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Council  of  the  gods,  by  the  joint  8u£Ei*ages  of  the 
whole  world,  the  gods  themselves  having  tasted  the  nectar, 
it  operated  with  them  in  admitting  him ;  neither  is  it  impossible  that 
the  operation  of  Bacchus^s  wine  might  subsequently  influence  the 
elevation  of  other  beings,  who  had  been  successful  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  to  the  rank  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

Wine  does  wonders,  but  I  must  not,  however,  allow  it  to 
operate  so  far  on  my  fancy  as  to  divert  my  attention  from  my 
favourite  pursuit,  the  greyhound  and  coursing;  and  havings 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  arduous  and  ungraciona 
task  of  a  judge,  and  the  allowance  and  forbearance  from  pre- 
mature censure,  due  to  him,  I  must  endeavour  to  vindicate  the 
poor  dog,  the  greyhound,  from  the  imputation  of  ignoble  blood. 

In  a  treatise  on  greyhounds  by  a  sportsman,  he  says,  ^  from 
whence  the  race  derives  its  immediate  origin,  may  be  still  a  doubt. 
The  Comte  de  Buffon,  who  has  entered  so  deeply  into  natural 
history,  and  illumined  many  of  its  darkest  shades,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  modem  greyhound  is  derived  from,  what  he  terms,  the 
^^  Matin,^^  but  in  its  descent  becomes  finer,  more  slender,  and  more 
delicate  in  shape  and  skin,  from  climate,  care,  and  attention  to  a 
mixture  only  with  its  own  species;^  agftin,  <<  the  Matin  is  not  how- 
ever to  be  confounded  with  the  English  mastiff,  who  is  rather  the 
**  dogue^  of  Buffon.  The  French  Matin  is  tall  and  slender  for  his 
size,  and  resembles  a  half-bred  greyhound.^  This  seems  entirely 
a  theoretical  opinion,  and  unf<^|^nately  for  Buffon,  unsupported, 
by  any  sound  reason,  and  on  which  there  is  no  occasion  long  to 
dwell;  for  if  the  Matin  resembles  a  half-bred  greyhound,  where  ia 
the  animal  to  be  found  represented  in  history  sufficientiy  fine, 
lengtliy  and  spirited,  to  cross  with  the  Matin  to  produce  so  elegant 
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an  animal  as  the  greyhound?  It  mnst  be  some  animal  finer  than 
the  modem  greyhound  to  cross  with  a  courser  to  produce  it ;  and 
I  have  met  with  no  representation  of  any  such  animal.  And  its 
becoming  so  muchjiner  by  time,  climate  and  a  mixture  only  with 
its  own  species^  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  probability ;  the  portrait 
of  Arrian's  Horm6,  1 700  years  past,  and  that  of  the  Ovidian  Leelaps 
3948  years  past,  are  as  similar  to  the  modem  greyhound  as  any 
two  animals  can  be  to  each  other. 

The  above  last  remarks,  I  should  hope  will  be  sufficent  to 
answer  both,  the  British  Sportsman  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  com- 
plete Farrier,  who  says,  alluding  to  the  time  of  King  John,  that 
**  the  dog  of  that  day  was  long  haired,  and  somewhat  resembling 
those  used  by  warreners,  but  probably  larger  and  more  like  the  shaggy 
wolf  dog  of  former  times,  than  any  sporting  dog  of  the  present  day. 
And  will  also  answer  the  author  of  the  Courser^s  Manual,  who  says, 
p.  13,  that,  **  in  the  days  of  Queen  EHizabeth  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  fine  and  effective  animal,  but  approaching  more  to  the  bony — wire 
haired  make  of  the  Highland  greyhound,  represented  in  the  pictures 
of  Edwin  Landseer,  and  deficient  in  the  symmetry  and  fine  glossy 
coat  which  mark  a  high-bred  kennel  of  modem  times.  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  judicious 
crosses  were  made,  partiy  from  the  Italian  greyhounds  we  so  often 
see  in  £unily  pictures  accompanying  our  fair  ancestors  in  their 
parks  aai  plaisances,  and  partly  from  the  stouter  breed  of  dogs 
represented  in  Flemish  hunting  pieces;  and  that  even  Persia 
and  Arabia,  whose  greyhounds  are  not  to  be  despised  in  point  of 
form  and  speedy  contributed  their  quota  of  blood.*^ 

I  apprehend  that  both  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the  author  of  the  Stud 
Socic,  are  mistaking  the  greyhound  of  those  days  for  one  sort  of 
gazehound  for  there  are  two  sorts,  either  of  which  is  a  distinct 
species  from  the  greyhound ;  or  the  long  shaggy  haired  and  great 
boned  greyhounds  which  Gervase  Markham  says,  **  are  held  most 
proper  for  vermin,  or  wild  beasts  which  are  ravenous  as  the  tiger, 
the  leopard,  wolf,  fox,  and  such  like — and  not  the  other  which  are 
more  smooth  and  delicately  proportioned,  and  are  best  for  beasts 
of  pleasure — and  Markham,  it  must  be  noted  wrote  about  the  time 
of  Queen  fllizabetii; — of  the  smooth  greyhound  Markham  says, 
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<<  tliey  are  of  all  dogs  whatsoever  the  most  noble  and  princely, 
strong,  nimble,  swift  and  valiant ;  and  though  of  slender,  and  very 
fine  proportions,  yet  so  well  knit  and  coupled  together,  and  so 
seconded  with  spirit  and  mettle,  that  they  are  master  of  all  other 
dogs  whatsoever.^  The  gacehound  which  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  greyhound  of  those  days,  seems  derived  from  the  Irish 
greyhound — and  an  evident  distinction  is  made  in-Tick^^ 
Miscellanies,  when  they  seem  both  to  have  been  used  at  the  sune 
period,  but  for  different  purposes. 

See'st  thou  the  gazehoundy  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  dose  herd  he  marks  the  destm'd  deer ; 
How  every  nerve  the  greyhound's  stretch  displays. 
The  hare  preventing  in  her  airy  maze,  &c.  ^ 

This  species  of  gazehound  (not  the  beagle  species)  is  by  scmie 
supposed  to  be  produced  between  the  Irish  greyhound  and  blood 
hound.  It  should  seem,  too  that  in  Arrian^s  days,  there  were  some 
greyhounds  rougher  on  the  coat  than  others,  but  instead  of  being 
likeMr.Lawrence^s  long-haired  shaggy  wolf-dog  sort — or  the  Stud 
Book^s  bony  wire-haired  Highland  breed — he  says,  "  the  colours, 
such  as  they  are,  should  be  bright  and  pure ;  and  the  hair,  whether 
the  dog  be  of  the  rough  or  smooth  sort,  should  be  fine,  close,  and 
soft;,^  again  he  says,  **  such  brilliancy  of  gloss  is  there  about  the 
spottiness  of  the  party-coloured,  and  in  those  of  a  uniform  colour. 


>  Anrian  says,  p.  120, — <<  The  Celts  sometimes  course  with  a  mixture  of 
sagacious  and  swift-looted  hounds.''  His  translator  adds, — '*  This  method 
of  coursing  was  practised  in  England  in  the  days  of  Edmund  de  Langley, 
A.D.  1830.  From  the  instructions  which  he  gives  relative  to  it,  it  appears 
that  the  greyhounds  were  placed,  as  amongst  the  Celts,  on  the  outside  of  the 
covert    So  also  the  beautiftil  poetry  of  Scott :~ 

<<  And  foresters  in  greenwood  trim, 
Lead  in  the  Leash  the  gazehownd  griniy 
Attentive  as  the  brachets  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey 
To  slip  them  as  he  drove  away ; 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain, 
As  fast  the  gaUant  greyhounds  sbrain." 
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emch  gHsteniiig  over  the  sameneM  of  tint,  as  to  afford  a  most  de- 
lightful spectacle  to  an  amatear  of  coorsing.^ 

The  Stud  Book,  says,  ^*  we  have  it  on  record  in  1591,  that' at 
Cowdrey  park^  in  Sossex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montacate,  oar  good 
Qneen  Bess  saw  firom  the  turret  **  sixteen  backs,  all  having  fiur 
play,  palled  down  after  dinner  by  greyhounds.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, says  he,  to  remark  that  deer  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
coorsed  by  greyhounds,  except  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 
layers,  or  thinning  superabundant  fawns  in  private  parks,  and 
that  a  carrespandinff  change  has  taken  place  in  the  shape  and 
qualities  of  the  dog^  This  corresponding  change  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says,  it  is  not  recorded  why,  or  when,  the  name 
of  gre^^ound  was  adopted,  though  it  is  evidently  certain  that 
gazehonnd  was  the  original  name,  in  allusion  to  its  running  by 
sight,  and  not  by  scent ;  it  bore  its  present  appellation  in  Queeu 
Elizabeth'^s  days,  as  mentioned  by  Shakespear: — 

*<  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start — the  game's  on  foot." 

Bailey  says,  ^*  gazehonnd  or  gast-hound — a  dog  which  hunts  by 
night,^  this  hunting  by  night  makes  the  name  gazehonnd  quite  as 
applicable  to  gazehonnd,  as  running  by  sight  instead  of  by  scent, 
applies  it  to  greyhound. 

Dr.  Rees  says,  gazehonnd  or  beagle  is  a  dog  more  beholden 
to  the  sharpness  of  his  sight  than  to  his  nose  or  smelling,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  makes  excellent  sport  with  the  deer  and  hare. 
This  species,  which  is  the  agasius  of  Dr.  Cains,  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
is  now  lost  or  at  least  unknown  to  us ;  it  is  very  different  to  the 
agasius  of  Oppian  which  is  our  beagle.  The  translator  of  Arrian 
differs  with  Dr.  Cains  as  to  the  gazehonnd  and  beagle — ^but  none  of 
them  agree  in  gazehound  being  the  same  animal  as  the  modem 
greyhound ;   I  am  satisfied  without  further  quotations,  of  which 

many  might  be  given,  that  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  animaL^ 

^  The  Sportsman's  Dictionary,  published  by  Robinsons,  1785,  says, — 
««  Gazehound  or  gasthoond ;  a  dog  more  beholdai  to  the  sharpness  of  his 
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With  respect  to  the  name  given  to  what  Arrian  terms  the 
Celtic  hound,  there  is  a  still  greater  diversity  of  opinion ;  upoB 
the  explanations  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell,  as 
they  are  very  ably  descanted  upon  in  the  appendix  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Arrian :  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  only  a  brief 
notice  of  each  Iherein  stated,  and  some  others  which  the  translator 
has  not  noticed. 

Bailey  says,  ^  greyhound  {guzhund)  Saxon,  of  gray,  a  badger, 
and  hound,  a  dog  which  hunts  the  gray*^  By  Skinner, 
**  greyhound''  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  gnghund^  and 
hints  that  the  dog  may  be  a  badger  hunter.  I  should  fancy  neither 
Skinner  nor  Bailey  to  have  been  coursers,  for  if  they  had  known  the 
dog's  manner  of  pursuing  the  hare  they  might  have  made  better 
use  of  the  derivation  of  grighund. 

Dr.  Cains  derives  the  name  of  greyhound  or  grehound,  from  its 
being  the  first  in  rank  among  dogs ;  some  suppose  it  the  cams 
leporariuSf  or  hare  dog  from  Belgia;  also  leporarius  GaUicus,  or 
French  hare  dog;  Minshures  considers  it  as  written  (jGhrtBctta 
cants)  Greek  hound,  because  he  says,  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
people  who  set  apart  this  kind  of  dog  for  the  course.'    Ovid  calls 


flight  than  to  his  nose  or  smelling,  by  virtue  of  which  he  makes  excellent 
Bport  with  the  deer  and  hare ;  he  is  also  very  exqninte  in  his  selection  of 
deer,  that  is  not  lank  or  lean,  but  fiill,  fat,  and  round ;  which  if  it  hi^ypen  to 
return  and  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  this  dog  will  soon  gpy  it  out, 
leaving  the  rest  untouched ;  and  afber  he  hath  set  sore  sight  upon  it,  he 
separateth  it  from  the  company,  and  having  so  done,  never  leaves  till  he 
hath  worried  it  to  death.  If  it  so  happen  at  any  time  that  such  a  dog  takes 
a  wrong  way,  upon  his  master's  making  some  usual  sign  and  fiuniliar  token, 
he  returns  forthwith,  and  takes  the  right  and  ready  course,  beginning  the 
chase  afresh;  so  that  with  a  clear  voice  and  swift  foot,  he  follows  the  game 
with  as  much  courage  and  nimbleness  as  he  did  at  first"  The  modem 
greyhound  possesses  no  such  instinctive  properties  as  those  here  ascribed  to  (he 
gazdiound. 

*  Ghreek  and  Grew,  with  Golding,  Douglas  and  Lindsay,  are  sjmonjrmous, 
but  Arrian  says,  the  greyhound  was  not  known  in  ancient  Greece,  which 
opinion  he  founds  on  the  elder  Xenophon  not  noticing  them  in  his  Cynegeticus. 
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him  GaXUcus  cam9 — or  Gallic  dog*  Juliana  Berners  writes 
grekounde  ; — Chaucer,  ^«Aotiiwfe; — Lord  Berners,  yrayAowii/; — 
Junius,  graUumnd; — Greener,  grewhound; — Harrington,  greitnd  ; 
tiie  latter  contraction  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Golding^s 
translation  of  OvidHi  Metamorphoses. 

"  And  even  as  when  the  greedy  grewnde  doth  course  the  sillic  hare, 
Amidst  the  plain  and  champion  fielde  without  all  covert  hare." 

They  have,  hy  some  ancient  writers,  heen  called  long-doga-^ 
which  is  not  inappropriate.  The  Dutch  call  them  gryphund — 
from  gryperif  to  gripe,  which  is  very  applicahle  to  the  manner  they 
attempt  \d  take  their  game. 

<'  He  Bnaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws." 

Oay. 

Arrian  writes  them  vertragus,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  a 
*^  champaign  hound/^  a  hound  proper  for  coursing  over  an  open 
country.  Gratius,  a  latin  poet,  writes  it  veUracha ;  and  Martial, 
another  latin  poet  writes  it  vertragua  or  vertagus  hoth  with  the  same 
signification  as  Arrian's — his  translator  considers  Arrian^s  in 
Greek, — and  Gratius^s  in  latin,  as  the  oldest  term  hy  which  the 
greyhound  is  known ;  contemporary  with  Gratius,  was  Ovid,  who 
calls  him  hy  his  locid  or  geographical  title  cants  GaUicua.  Ovid 
was  horn  43  years  hefore  Christ 

Witli  respect  to  the  oldest  term  hy  which  they  were  known,  I 
know  not  whether  Laslaps  may  not  put  in  its  claim,  although  it  may 
he  disputed  as  not  being  a  contra-distinction  between  him  and 
other  descriptions  of  hounds ;  yet  the  greyhound  being  the  first  in 
nmk  amongst  hounds,  or  dogs  of  any  species,  it  is  not  very 
improbable  that  he  took  precedence  in  the  name,  and  other  hounds 
distinguished  from  him  by  the  game  they  pursue, — the  boar  hound 
for  instance. 

We  find  from  Isaacson's  Chronological  Tables,  under  the 
authority  of  Ovid  and  others,  that  it  was  2119  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  3948  years  before  the  present  time,  that 
Procris  presented  Laslaps  and  the  fatal  dart  to  Cephalus. 
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LielapSy  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  honnd — Celeb  for  that  of  dog* — 
and  that  Laslaps  was  of  the  vertragua  or  greyhound  species,  is 
evident  from  the  portrait  given  in  the  translation  of  Arrian^s  treatise, 
although  we  only  see  his  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  fore  legs,  the 
hinder  part  being  hidden  behind  the  drapery  of  Prooris, — but  Ovid's 
seventh  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  will  supply  any  doubt  remaining 
of  his  being  the  greyhound  species. 

"  He  struggling  for  to  wrest  his  neck  already  firom  the  band, 
Did  stretch  his  collar.    Scarcely  had  we  let  him  off  from  hand. 
But  that  where  Lselaps  was  become  we  could  not  understand ; 
The  print  remained  of  his  feete  upon  the  parched  sand, 
But  he  was  clearly  out  of  sis^ht.    Was  never  dart  T  trow, 
Nor  pellet  from  enforced  sling,  nor  shaft  from  brutish  bow, 
That  flew  more  swift  than  he  did  run. 

I  gat  me  to  the  knap 
Of  this  same  hill,  and  there  beheld  of  this  strange  course  the  hap 
In  which  the  beaste  seemes  one  while  caught,  and  'ere  a  man  would  tbinke 
Doth  quickly  give  the  grewnd  the  slip,  and  ttom  his  biting  shrinke. 
And  like  a  wily  fox  he  runs  not  forth  directly  out. 
Nor  makes  a  winlass  over  all  the  champion  fields  about. 
But  doubling  and  indenting  still  avoydes  the  enmies  lips. 
And  turning  short,  as  swift  about  as  spinning  wheele  he  wips. 
To  disappoint  the  snatch.     The  grewnd  pursuing  at  an  inch 
Doth  cote  him,  never  loosing  ground :  but  likely  still  to  pinch. 
Is  at  the  sudden  shifted  off;  continually  he  snatches 
In  vaine ;  for  nothing  in  his  mouth  save  only  air  he  catches.'' 

From  this  and  other  circumstances  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Leelaps  was  their  original  designation,  which  in  our  language 
signifies  hound,  a  dog  of  chase ;  and  that  other  dogs  of  chase  were 
designated  by  the  game  they  pursued  as  subordinate  to  tlie  grey- 
hound in  grandeur  and  other  qualities.  He  was  sung  of  by  Ovid 
in  that  name,  Lrolaps,  and  recorded  as  such  by  otlier  and  more 
ancient  authors,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  species  of  dogs  being 
known  by  that  name  in  those  very  early  ages,  seems  to  warrant 
that  conclusion.  In  the  succession  of  ages  as  this  species  of  dog 
was  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  globe,  where  different 
languages  prevailed  he  was  known  by  different  names  character- 
istic of  his  manner  of  pursuing  his  game  and  description  of  his 
shape  and  qualities,  as  long-dog, — ^field-dog, — griphound, — grig- 
hound, — grehound,  and  so  forth. 
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With  all  this  variety  of  opinion  we  are  still  no  forwarder  for 
the  origin  of  the  Elnglish  name,  greyhound.  The  translator  of 
Arrian^s  Cyn^^ticns,  says,  p.  295 — **  The  terms  gretchound, 
grewndy  graihoundy  graykoundy  cants  Gnecus,  and  gratus,  all 
indicate  a  supposed  connexion  with  Greece.  Grew  is  often  used 
for  Cheek  hy  Douglas  and  Lyndsay.  Still  I  cannot  helieve  the 
genuine  Celtic  hound  to  have  been  known  to  ancient  Greece.* 
I  would,  therefore,  rather  seek  the  origin  of  the  English  name 
in  the  predominant  colour  of  the  dog.^^  Greg^  gray^  graiy  gret^ 
grcy  or  grew^  seem  to  be  synonymous.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
several  reasons  assigned  by  the  writers  for  the  name,  greyhound, 
with  their  proneness  to  grey  faces,  and  white  ticks  on  their  bodies, 
that  they,  when  old,  sometimes  become  grey  all  over,  led  me  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  but  further  consideration  convinced  me  that 
each  conclusion  is  not  altogether  satbfactory ;  the  name  is  of  recent 
date  in  comparison  with  the  colour ;  it  was  not  known  to  Arrian  ; 
and  his,  and  the  Celtic  name,  are  from  the  description  of  the  dog. 


*  Arrian  says,  p.  69, — "  In  my  opinion  no  proof  is  required  that 
Xenophon  was  ignorant  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  dogs,  beyond  this ;  that  the 
nations  inhabiting  that  district  of  Europe  were  unknown,  except  the  parts 
of  Italy  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  and  those  with  whom  they  had  com- 
mercial intercourse  by  sea.  And  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  other 
breed  of  dogs,  resembling  the  Celtic  in  point  of  swifhiess,  is  evident  from 
these  words ;  "  whatever  hares,"  he  says,  "  are  caught  by  dogs,  become 
tibeir  prey,  contrary  to  t£e  natural  shape  of  the  animal,  or  accidentally." 
Now  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Celtic  breed,  I  think  he  would 
have  made  the  very  same  remark  on  the  dogs ;  "  whatever  hares  the  dogs 
do  not  catch  at  speed,  they  fail  of  catching  in  contradiction  of  their  shape, 
or  firom  some  accidental  circumstance."  For  assuredly  when  greyhounds 
are  in  good  condition,  and  of  high  courage,  no  hare  can  escape  them, 
unless  the  country  present  some  obstacle,"  &c.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  proof  of  Airian's  conclusive.  It  certainly  appears  odd  that  the  elder 
Xenophon  says  nothing  of  this  speedy  kind  of  dog ;  and  that  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  reason  for  supposing  he  did  not  know  it,  for  bis  remark  upon 
hazes  may  only  apply  to  those  dogs  he  is  writing  about  But  the 
geographical  distance  between  the  two  countries  is  no  proof;  ou  the  con- 
trary, his  own  admission  of  parts  of  Italy  being  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
and  their  commercial  intercourse  by  sea,  is  sufficient  communication  for 
their  having  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  hoimd. 
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and  his  great  speed  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  most  fit, — a 
champcdgn  hound;  and  if  he  were  distinguished  from  other  dogs 
hy  the  predominancy  in  him  of  the  grey  colour  to  such  a  degree, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  in  more  ancient  times  have 
been  caUed  grey,  and  probably  in  all  countriee,  the  same  as  dogs  of 
chase  are  all  known  by  the  name  of  hounds,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  been  generally  caUed  greyhounds* 

The  name  being  given  to  him  in  the  30th  chapter  of  Proverbe, 
has  mbled  many,  in  supposing  it  was  the  original  Hebrew  name,  but 
commentators  differ  among  themselves  whether  the  HelN*ew  bible 
even  alluded  to  the  animal,  whether  it  was  not  the  horse  which  was 
meant  or  some  other  fleet  animal ;  the  Hebrew  exprescdon 
signifying  girt  in  the  loins.  The  Greek  Septuagint  contains  only 
29  chapters,  the  SOth  and  Slst  were  written  by  some  other 
author,  and  probably  after  the  seventy  interpreters  translated  the 
Jewish  law  into  flie  Greek  tongue ;  it  seems  to  be  only  put  greyhound 
in  the  English  translation,  which  in  point  of  antiquity  would  place  it 
as  only  yesterday  in  comparison  with  other  writings  wherein  they  are 
termed  greyhounds. 

I  have  myself  no  pretensions  to  etymological  knowledge,  and  the 
deductions  of  formations  from  the  radical  word  or  its  derivations, 
but  have  been  tempted  in  this  instance  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
subject  and  variety  of  opinions  upon  it,  and  the  unsatisfactory  reasons 
assigned,  to  make  what  inquiry  was  within  my  reach,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  originated  with  the  Greeks  or 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  without  admitting  Minshures  to  be  correct 
as  to  the  Greeks  being  the  first,  to  set  this  kind  of  dog  apart  for 
the  course ;  but  should  be  inclined  to  transpose  that  supposition 
and  say,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  assign  the  name, 
grehound  which  in  our  language  is  greyhound.  I  think  the  name 
is  given  him  from  the  analogy  between  the  manner  of  hi^  pursuing 
his  game  and  derivation  of  the  term  grey,  as  contra  distinguishing 
him  from  the  hare  hound  which  runs  by  scent,  the  greyhound 
pursuing  the  same  animal,  but  in  a  different  mode,  and  with 
different  powers ;  those  powers  having  a  different  effect  upon  the 
actions  of  tlie  hare,  than  the  hare-hound^s  mode  of  pursuing  her, 
has  upon  her ;  both  species  of  dog  being  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
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pursuing  tiie  liare,  bat  in  a  manner  different  from  each  other,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  distinguished  by  different  names ; 
the  extraordinary  speed  of  the  greyhound,  greater  than  that  of  the 
hare,  puts  her  peculiar  &culty  of  turning  and  doubling  quick  about 
to  avoid  him,  to  the  test ;  **  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  doublings 
and  turnings,  the  creature  will  make  to  get  away,""  was  considered 
by  Arrian  and  the  Celts  as  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  part 
of  the  sport ; — ^the  merits  of  each  dog  by  the  laws  of  the  Leash, 
(though  they  are  of  recent  date,  yet  they  shew  that  turning  is 
considered  a  principal  feature  in  the  sport,)  are  measured  by  the 
nuatdfer  &f  turns  given ;  and  Nimrod  of  old  according  to  Dr. 
Rees,  was  acquainted  with  tius  species  of  dog. 

**  Bold  Nimrod  firrt  the  licm's  trophies  wore, 
The  panther  bound,  and  lanc'd  the  bristly  boar ; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  chase  the  deer, 
And  wheel  the  conrser  in  his  mad  career." 

Whether  Dr.  Rees,  finding  Nimrod  to  be  a  great  hunter, 
supplied  the  embellishment  himself,  or  whence  he  had  it  I  know 
not ;  but  we  here  find  Nimrod  tc^hiug  to  turn  the  hare,  and,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  with  this  species  of  dog.  According  to 
scripture,  he  was  **  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, — and  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  history,  of  hunting  with  dogs  from 
Moses  to  Malachi,  the  Greek  Septuagint  bestows  dogs  on  him,  in 
the  compound  term  used  to  designate  a  hunter,  literally  in  the 
Greek  term,  a  do^-leader,  and  if  not  so  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek 
Sqptuagint  was  translated  by  Hebrew  interpreters.^    The  sacred 


^  The  translator  of  Anrian  says,  p.  198, — **  The  hunting  of  the  ancient 
HelnrewB  appears  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Pagan 
world.'^  <'  Canaan,"  obserres  Wase,  <*  was  hemmed  in  with  deserts ;  there 
was  the  great  Lebanon,  and  there  was  Mizpeh,  and  Tabor,  and  other 
mountains  which  abounded  with  game ;  and  in  the  royal  ages,  (  believe, 
bunting  itself  was  much  frequented ;  for  though  the  sacred  history  does  not 
e*t'prcfe$so  take  care  to  deliver  us  anything  concerning  these  lighter  recrea- 
tions, yet  the  frequent  representations  made  by  it  throughout  the  writers  of 
that  age,  do  give  some  probability  that  it  was  a  frequent  object  among 
tfaem,  and  taken  from  the  common  use.     David's  persecutions  were  some- 
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history  discribes  the  first  warriors  under  the  name  of  hunters* 
Nimrod  made  soldiers  of  his  companions  who  had  assisted  him  in 
hunting  and  destroying  the  wild  beasts  that  laid  waste  the  country 
about  Babylon,  dud  employed  them  in  extending  and  establishing 
his  conquests ;  to  which  dog  leader  cannot  apply,  as  they  would  be 
of  little  use  in  extending  his  conquests.  The  probability  is  that 
they  had  time  and  opportunities  for  recreation  and  exercise  in 
milder  field  sports,  than  hunting  wild  and  savage  beasts,  and  that 
coursing  may  have  been  a  part  of  those  field  sports.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  geographical  situation  of  Palestine,  between  Babylon,  the 
scene  of  Nimrod's  exploits,  and  ancient  Greece,  wherein  was  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Diana,  about  three  centuries  between  the 
time  of  each,  which  was  about  the  end  of  the  old  patriarchs  who 
lived  several  hundred  years  each,  it  will  scarcely  seem  probable 
that  the  greyhound  was  not  known  in  either  ancient  Greece  or 
Palestine. 

But  this  is  digressing  from  the  point  The  turning  and  doubling 
of  the  hare  is  her  chief  means  of  escaping  with  life  from  the 
greyhound^s  gripe ;  she  seems  provided  by  nature  with  that  faculty 
as  a  protection  against  his  pursuit  alone ;  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  term  grey  is  derivable  from  turn  in  two  different 
languages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  which  many  of  our  words  are 
derived ;  and  the  Hebrew,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  none  of  our 
etymologies ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  use  the  term  grtghund  or 
greghoundf  "  the  etymological  root  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
wriggling  mode  by  which  the  dog  follows  the  hare  when  what  we 
term  ricking  her,"  (as  my  informant  states)  ^*  our  English  term 
grigg  or  riggle)  a  small  lively  eel,  seems  pertinent,  indeed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  wrig-am  means  to  twist  and  turtiy  and  with  the 
usual  pre-fixture  of  ge,  would  be  ge-wrig-an^  and  this  again  by 


times  likened  to  fowling,  of  times  to  hunting ;  his  enemies  dig  a  pit  for  him, 
they  set  a  snare  to  catch  his  feet.  Job  was  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet, 
and  he  walketh  upon  a  snare,"  &c.  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  natural  history  of 
Aleppo,  observes, — "  Their  greyhounds  are  of  a  slight  slender  make,  and 
remarkably  fleet."  Parkhurst  remarks,  "  it  is  probable  they  had  the 
same  breed  in  Judea." 
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contractioii  would  be  grig,  commonly  applied  to  an  agile,  quick 
turning,  Kvelj  eel,  but  equally  applicable  to  an  agile,  wriggling 
speedy  dog  of  chase ;  a  grighound  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  a 
greyhound  in  ours.''  For  ^is  explanation  I  beg  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  a  private  conununication  from  the  translator  of  Arrian^s 
Cynegeticus,  who  adds,  «  after  very  close  examination  of  all  the 
etymologies  of  this  most  puzzling  term,  I  am  most  inclined  to 
&vonr  this,  and  the  one  already  stated  in  my  copious  annotations, 
the  grey  or  Greek  colour,  whence  greg  or  Greek,  or  grewhound, 

Parkhurst  says,  *^  grey  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word 
shuby  to  turn  from  one  state,  or  place  to  another;  as  a  noun 
feminine,  ahibah,  hoariness,  grey  hairs,  canities ;  so  called  either 
as  being  a  most  eminent  sign  or  symptom  of  man's  turning  or 
returning  to  the  earth  from  whence  he  came ;  or  from  the  remark- 
able taming,  or  change  itself  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  as  old  age 
approacheth.'' 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  Hebrew 
for  any  of  our  etymologies,  but  to  the  more  northen  tongues,  and 
to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  as  the  term  indicates  such  a 
connexion  with  Greece,  and  so  many  authors  attribute  it  to  them, 
and  as  it^  is  also  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  language  is 
indebted  for  many  of  its  etymologies  to  the  Hebrew,  I  conceive 
the  objection  to  be  scarcely  discernible. 

The  reader  will  of  course  make  his  own  conclusion  as  to  which 
he  &vours,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  whichever  is  the  true  one, 
that  the  dog's  mode  of  pursuing  the  game  being  so  analogous  to 
the  derivation  of  the  term,  added  to  the  peculiar  faculty  of  the 
hare  of  turning  and  doubling  about, — and  that  peculiar  faculty 
being  no  material  protection  to  her  against  any  other  description 
of  her  enemies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  but  seems  a  natural 
protection  to  her  against  this  species  of  dog  alone,  is  sufficiently 
appropriate,  or  more  so  than  any  other,  as  a  distinctive  appellation 
for  him,  and  in  all  probability  tlie  real  reason  why  it  was  given 
to  him;  but  whether  by  the  Greeks,  or  by  whom,  or  when, 
remains  yet  doubtful ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Greeks 
appear  most  entitled  to  the  having  first  assigned  the  name  grey- 
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hound  to  him,  and  from  thence  we  have  copied,  and  call  him 
greyhonnd.  As  the  Greeks  are  indebted  to  the  Hebrew  for  some 
of  their  etymologies,  it  is  equally  as  probable  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  »hub  as  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^fri^.^ 


^  It  may  be  doubted,  though  not  particularly  analogous  to  this  question, 
whether  nature  did  not  provide  the  greyhound  with  a  longer  tail  than  other 
dogs,  as  a  means  of  assitting  him  in  turning;  a  matter  so  essential  to  him 
in  his  contest  with  the  hare.  The  question  has  frequendy  been  mooted, 
whether  a  greyhound's  tail  does,  or  does  not,  assist  him  in  turning?  Many 
argue,  that  it  does  not,  adducing  the  hare  and  deer,  that  have  exceedingly  short 
tails,  in  proof  of  their  argument ;  but  the  comparison,  though  probable  at 
first  sight,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  parallel  one ;  the  same  means  or 
agency  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose  in  either  animal,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  in  the  hare  to  that  of  tiie  other.  The  principal  weight  of  the 
animal  when  turning,  is  with  the  hare,  thrown  upon  her  haunches ;  that  €^ 
the  greyhound  quite,  or  full  as  much,  on  the  fore-quarters  as  on  the  hind 
one.  Was  the  back  one  continued  length  of  bone  without  joints,  it  could 
not  bend ;  but  the  close  succession  of  vertebrse  or  joints  of  the  sjnne,  gives 
it  a  flexibility;  yet  without  some  other  agency,  the  spine  could  not  bend  of 
itself,  though,  when  bent,  by  its  power  of  elasticity,  it  might  straighten 
again  without  other  agency.  The  agency  which  enables  the  back  to  bend 
any  way,  is  the  power  whit h  nature  has  provided  (though  the  means  have 
not  yet  been  philosophically  explained)  Uie  animal  at  pleasure  to  contract 
and  relax  his  muscular  fibres.  The  tail  is  a  continuation  of  the  vertebre  or 
joints  of  the  back,  and  consequently  a  continuation  of  muscular  connection ; 
I  have  watched  greyhounds  when  loosed  to  play,  and  exercise  theno^elves 
racing  round  a  circular  space,  and  if  that  space  is  sufficiently  small  to  make 
the  body  of  a  dog  visibly  curved,  the  tail  is  also  curved  in  an  equal  degree  in 
the  same  direction  as  continuing  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  if  he  turn  quick 
and  short,  his  tail  almost  lashes  his  sides ;  when  at  full  speed,  and  the  whole 
animal  fibre  on  the  stretch,  his  tail  is  straight  out ;  if  he  slacken  his  pace 
only  a  little,  his  tail  is  in  a  smaU  degree  twisted  like  a  screw ;  if  he  slackens 
it  much,  as  some  do  preparing  to  take  the  meuse,  or  quite  stops  keeping  his 
head  straight  forward,  his  tail  curls  upwards.  If  by  accident  fhey  lose  great 
part  of  their  tail,  and  1  know  a  few  instances,  they  do  not  turn  so  wdl  as 
before,  which  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  muscular  connection  being 
cut  off  or  curtailed,  and  consequently  their  natural  faculty  of  turning  im- 
peded in  some  degree;  this  may  also  affect  the  hare,  short  as  her  tail  is,  but 
in  a  less  degree, -as  the  muscles  of  her  haunches  have  connection  with  those 
of  her  back,  and  being  thrown  on  her  haunches,  the  muscles  of  one  con- 
tract, whilst  those  of  the  other  relax  when  she  turns,  causing  the  same 
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The  date  of  the  greyhound^s  introduction  into  these  islands  is 
scarcely  to  be  ascertained ;  by  some  he  is  said  to  be  found  here  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Theodosins.  Indeed,  Hector  Boethius  and 
Holinshedy  says  the  translator  of  Arrian,  place  him  amongst  us 
at  an  earlier  period ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  originally  accom- 
panied the  Scoto-CeUs  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  their 
primiuy  irruption  into  Ireland  and  Scotland.  We  have  evidence 
of  his  being  an  inmate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kennels  in  the  days  of 
EHricy  Duke  of  Mercia ;  and  manuscriptural  paintings  have  de- 
scei|ded  to  ns  of  a  Saxon  chieftain  and  his  huntsman,  attended  by 
a  brace  of  greyhounds,  of  the  date  of  the  9th  century,  the  earliest 
representation  which  I  have  seen  of  this  hound  as  connected 
with  British  field  sports."^  There  are  those  who  say  they  are 
ind%enou8  to  Britain,  and  transported  from  hence  to  Celtica — 
that^  however,  is  doubtfid.    See  note  1,  p.  65. 

But  how  it  could  ever  enter  the  head  of  any  rational  being, 
that  the  modem  greyhound  is  originally  from  a  commixture  of 
different  species  of  the  canine  race,  or  if  there  was  an  original 


contraction  and  relaxation  in  those  of  the  back,  or  those  of  the  back 
caofling  that  in  the  haunches.  If,  then,  depriving  the  animal  of  part  of  his 
tail  impedes  his  natoral  fecility  of  turning  by  shortening  or  curtailing  the 
mnsenlar  connection,  it  may  be  fairiy  inferred  that  the  longer  the  tail  with 
which  natorehas  provided  the  animal,  the  greater  is  his  facility  or  power  of  tam- 
ing. If  I  am  right  in  this  supposition,  the  greyhound  being  provided  by 
natore  with  a  longer  tail  than  other  dogs,  confirms  my  original  position  that 
the  greyhound  was  designed  by  the  Creator  to  contest  with  the  hare. 

*  Walker  says,  that  the  word  curtail  is  said  to  be  derived  firom  the  obliga- 
tion &e  peasants  were  under  in  the  feudal  times,  of  cutting  off  the  tails  of 
Uieir  dogs,  as  only  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  have  dogs  with  their  tails  on. 
This  Dr.  Johnson  has  shewn  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  the  word  being  formerly 
written  curtal,  firom  the  Latin  curto. 

By  the  laws  of  Canute,  none  but  a  gentleman  was  allowed  to  keep  a  grey- 
hound, consequently  others  of  inferior  rank  kept  an  inferior  rank  of  d<^, 
called  curs,  and  those  curs  having  their  tails  cut  short  of  their  natural 
length  might  cause  the  alteration  in  the  spelling  of  the  word  firom  curtal  to 
cnrtail,  as  being  analogous  to  the  tail  of  a  cur. 

N 
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and  entire  breed  similar  to  that  portion  of  our  own,  tfattl  indici^ 
true  breeds  that  such  breed  has  not  been  preserved  entire,  is  what 
I  cannot  conceive ;  at  least,  if  we  most  allow  them  the  mmt  of 
reflection.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  mixtare  of  ignoble 
blood  on  some  occasions,  both  promiscnoosly  and  intentionally  for^ 
particular  purposes,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  there 
are  many  at  the  present  day  that  give  indications^of  such ;  but  when 
they  do,  and  it  will  shew  itself  if  ever  so  remote,  they  are  by  foir 
sportsmen  soon  got  rid  of;  but  tliat  tiiere  should  not  have  been  at 
all  times,  in  all  ages,  a  choice  selection  and  preservation  of  die 
true  breed,  is  quite  preposterous ;  they  are  not  less  likely  to  be 
preserved  entire  than  other  species  of  dogs  of  a  deservedly  lower 
rank  than  themselves,  of  which  we  have  satisfactory  evidence; 
the  spaniel,  for  instance,  with  his  propensity  to  take  the  water, 
with  his  fine,  silky,  soft,  close,  warm  coat,  provided  by  nature  to 
endure  so  cold  an  element,  that  the  water  can  scarcely  penetrate 
through  it  to  his  skin ;  we  have  the  bull  dog,  with  his  hardiness 
and  natural  ferocity  of  courage,  and  keeping  his  hold  of  whatever 
he  seizes  with  his  mouth ;  his  undaunted  attack  on  an  animal  so 
enormously  larger  than  himself  as  tlie  bull ;  and  his  singular 
instinct  and  propensity  in  seizing  him  by  the  nose,  the  most 
tender  part,  and  the  most  effective  in  securing  so  powerful  an 
animal  by  one  of  a  size  comparatively  so  diminutive;  we 
have  the  otter  hound,  and  others  of  not  very  common  use  in  these 
days,  yet  possessing  every  indication  of  primitive  breed  ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  these  several  species  have  been,  from  time  to 
time  preserved  entire  with  the  utmost  care  for  their  peculiar  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  greyhound  should  not  be  so  carefully  pre- 
senxd  is  next  to  impossible ;  the  dog  that  ranks  the  highest  of 
all  others,  possessing  every  right  to  do  so,  that  always  did  and 
always  vkill  rank  the  highest,  and  whose  province  has  at  all  times 
been  to  delight  the  highest  and  most  wealthy  people  of  all  nations 
and  ages ;  the  idea  is  not  to  be  supported  ;  I  should  say,  forbid 
it,  heaven !  Tlie  poor  dog  vindicates  himself  from  such  an  ignoble 
imputation,  by  liis  peculiar  propensities  and  faculties  coincident 
T^-ith  those  of  the  hare,  which  it  is  his  peculiar  province  to  pursue, 
and  (he  pleasure  and  delight  of  his  master  to  witness.  ^  Let 
Christianity,^  says  Arrian's  translator,  "  transfuse  its  lenient 
spirit  into  all  our  sports,  and  instead  ef  the  amphiHieatrical  enter- 
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tamaients  and  baHwriaii  amusementg  of  infidels^  let  us  have  suck 
as  are  congenial  to  the  humanity  of  chrigtians.  Let  us  be  the 
diampiona  of  rational  recreation,  not  of  brutal  gratifications  r~ 
the  friends  of  man,  and  not  unnecessarily  the  enemies  of  inferior 
animals;  q»ectators  in  our  temperate  and  innocent  diversions  of 
the  dog's  innate  faculties  and  prowess  for  the  seizure  of  the 
destined  aniolals  of  the  chase; — ^^^  to  see  how  God  in  all  hta 
creatures  worke,^  and  let  us  be  witnesses  of  the  curious  search  or 
conquest  of  one  beast  over  another,  pursued  by  a  natural  in^nct 
qf  enmity  ;  how 

<*  The  slow  hound  wakes  the  fbze*8  lair, 
The  greyhound  presses  on  Che  hare." 

Again,  he  sajrs, — «  Being  myself  addicted  only  to  one  branch  of  the 
craf%^  viz. — that  of  greyhound  hunting,  in  the  phrase  of  our  pedant 
Idng^ 

^  To  nourishe  up  and  fade 
The  greyhoonds  to  the  course." 

Will  the  bookfiil  recluse,  the  sedentary  and  learned  oppositionist, 
^pialify  the  scorn  with  which  he  views  our  varied  course  of  occupa- 
tion in  tike  library  and  the  field,  if  we  show  him  that  our  opinions 
and  practice  are  supported  by  a  renowned  example  of  antiquity ; 
and  direct  his  attention  to  the  latter  and  sequestered  part  of  the 
life  of  Ihe  elder  Xenophon,  in  contradiction  to  the  refined  an- 
tipathies of  Sallnst  ?  Bid  him  contemplate  the  rival  of  Plato  and 
Thncydides,  in  his  ddightM  retreat  at  Scillus,  under  the  prote<*tion 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Lacedfiemon,  and  the  spiritual 
totdage  of  Diana ;  diversifying  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  his 
stodions  liomrs  wkh  the  active  amusements  of  the  field ;  breaking 
Us  dogs,  training  his  horses,  and  attending  to  the  breed  of  stock; 
registerii^  the  observations  of  his  personal  experience  in  these 
heahhfiil  pofsotts  with  his  own  immortal  pen ;  and  affording  an 
ezanqple  to  scholars  of  all  ages,  that  they  should  not  disdain  to 
refresh  their  vigour,  and  renew  their  animation,  by  allowing  the 
uihamessed  Acuities  to  recreate  themselves  freely  in  country 
wforis,  and  exercise  themselves  agreeably  in  country  business.'^ 
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**  Oh  would  metal  stay  aback  firae  coarts. 
An'  please  themselres  wi'  eountra  sports, 
It  wad  for  every  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  tbe  tenant,  an'  the  ootier !" 


Buriis^ 


But  little  of  the  foregoing  quotations  are  strictly  applicable  to 
the  preceding  subject,  yet  so  correct  and  beautiful  are  the  senti- 
ments^ and  so  neat  the  language  in  introducing  the  natural  instinct  of 
enmity.  I  would  not  resist  the  digression,  actuated,  I  trust,  by 
similar  feelings  with  the  translator  in  his  following  remarks. 
"  Before  I  proceed,"  says  he,  **  to  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  translation,  I  cannot 
resist  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity,  which  a  defence  of  the 
courser^s  pursuit  affords,  of  transcribing  a  spirited  and  highly 
poetical  production  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Brantinghamthorpe, 
breathing  the  refined  sentiments  of  a  gifted  scholar  and  ardent 
courser,  fired  at  the  idea  of  his  favourite  sport,  his  greyhounds,  and 
his  mountain  thoughts  being  lightly  or  disdainfully  received  in  the 
world's  esteem  V^ 


MY  GREYHOUNDS. 

**  Remember'st  thou  my  greyhoonds  true  P 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  Leash  or  slip  there  never  sprang 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fstng." 

Introd.  to  Marmwn* 

<<  Oh !  dear  is  the  naked  world  to  me, 
Where  I  move  alone  in  my  migesty! 
Thyme  and  Gistus  kiss  my  feet. 
And  spread  around  their  incense  sweet ; 
The  laverock,  springing  from  his  bed. 
Pours  royal  greeting  o'er  my  head ; 
My  gallant  guards,  my  greyhounds  tried, 
March  in  order  by  my  side ; 
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And  every  thing  that's  earthly  bom, 
Wealth  and  pride  and  pomp,  I  scorn ; 

And  chiefly  thee 
Who  lift's  so  high  thy  little  horn, 

Philosophy! 

Wilt  thoo  say  that  life  is  short, 
That  wisdom  loves  not  hanter*s  sport, 
But  virtue's  golden  fruitage  rather 
Hopes  in  cloister'd  cells  to  gather  ? 
Gallant  greyhounds  tell  her,  here 
Trusty  fcdth,  and  love  sincere — 
Here  do  grace  and  zeal  abide. 
And  humbly  keep  their  master's  side. 
Bid  her  send  whate'er  hath  sold 
Human  hearts — ^lust,  power,  and  gold ; — 
A  cursed  train — 
*  And  blush  to  find  that  on  the  wold 

They  bribe  in  vwn. 

Then  let  her  preach !  the  muse  and  I 
Will  turn  to  ifraocus,  graze^  and  guy  ; 
And  give  to  worth  its  proper  place, 
Though  found  in  nature's  lowliest  race. 
And  when  we  would  be  great  or  wise, 
Lo !  o'er  our  heads  are  smiling  skies ; 
And  thence  we'll  draw  instruction  true, 
That  wcMrldly  wisdom  never  knew. 
Then  let  her  argue  as  she  will ! 
Ill  wander  with  my  greyhounds  still 

(Halloo!  halloo!) 
And  hunt  for  health  on  the  breeze«wom  hill 

And  wisdom  too." 

By  giving  these  quotations  of  poetical  efifosions^  some  of  my 
readers  may  conceive  that  I  am  filling  my  work  with  matter 
irrelevant  to  the  professed  object  of  it;  and  if  they  do,  I  can  only 
hnmbly  ask  their  pardon,  and  say  that  I  conceive  not ;  if  we  have 
indications  of  tme  breed  in  the  spaniel,  bnll  dog,  otter  hound,  and 
other  sorts  quite  inferior  in  rank  to  the  greyhound,  and  kept  for 
the  use  of  tiiose  in  humble  stations  of  life,  it  surely  is  an  argument 
against  tiie  breed  of  the  greyhound  being  allowed  to  degenerate  in 
blood  'by    ignoble    crosses,    when    anciently,    as   in    the    days 
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of  King  Canute^  no  one  below  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  greyhonnd,  and  more  remote  times  when  such 
intelligent  and  illustrious  personages  as  Arrian,  the  Elmperor 
Hadrian,  Constantinei  and  others  took  particular  delight  in  them, 
to  shew  that  men  of  such  refined  sentiments  as  the  translator  of 
Arrian,  the  author  of  the  preceding  beautiful  poetry,  and  otiier 
men  of  great  eminence  and  learning  in  our  own  days,  feel  equal 
delight  in  them  ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  their  brother  coursers  will 
feel  such  matter  otherwise  than  interesting  to  them. 

Nor  do  I  conceive  that  the  amateurs  of  the  Leash  will  tliink 
less  of  their  &vourite  sport  by  associating  such  characters  with  it ; 
and  by  also  paying  a  tribute ;  or  rather  no  more  than  a  common  act 
of  justice,  to  another  celebrated  courser,  by  shewing  them  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties  in  the  county  where 
he  resided,  as  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  magistrate,  indep^dent  of 
his  celebrity  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  a  courser. 

I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  Mundy.  No  eulogy  of  my  own  is 
necessary ;  the  inscription  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
in  the  County  Hall,  at  Derby,  by  public  subscription  will  supply 
all  that  is  required.  So  anxious  was  every  one  to  contribute  his 
mite  that  the  committee  of  management^uiuf  tt  necessary  to  UmU 
the  subscription  to  no  more  than  two  guineas  each. 


THIS  EFFIGY 

Is  oonseorated  by  his  countiymeDy 
to  the  Memory  of 

Who  having  modestly  declined 

their  unanimous  offer 

to  elect  him  their  Representative  in  Parliament, 

continued  to  preside 

on  the  Bench  of  Justices  in  this  Hall, 
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dnrins^  ^  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 

with  a  clearness  of  judgment, 

and  an  integrity  of  decision, 

well  worthy 

of  being  gratefully  and  honourably  recorded : 

This  excellent  Man 

admired  for  die  elegance  of  his  literary  productions, 

belored  for  the  gentleness  of  his  manners, 

revered  for  his  pnblic  'and  private   virtiies, 

lived  happily  at  his  paternal  seat 

at  Markeaton, 

to  the  age  of  76  years. 

May  his  example  excite  emulation. 

• 
Mr.  Miiiidy'*0  judgment  in  every  department  of  coursiug  was 

QBiveraally  admitted;  of  which  those  of  my  readers  who  were 
be£M«  strangers  to  his  abilities  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
criterion  by  the  inscription  on  his  monument  just  given,  but  in 
none  did  he  excel  his  brethren  of  the  Leash  so  much  as  in  selecting 
a  suitable  cross  amongst  his  own  or  his.  friends^  dogs  to  breed  from. 
Their  kennds  were  always  open  to  him,  and  his  to  them ;  this  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  knowledge  of  a  courser ;  for  without 
it  yim  cannot  have  first  rate  dogs,  exc^t  by  chance,  or  purchase ; 
bat  where  is  the  pleasure  and  delight  in  seeing  a  purchased,  a 
borrowed,  or  a  given  dog  run  admirably,  compared  with  the 
delight  of  seeing  one  of  your  own  breeding  and  subsequent  foster- 
ing, run  in  that  beautiful  style,  and  hearing  him  praised  by  your 
brother  coursers  ?  You  may  win  cups,  stakes,  or  matches,  with 
those  which  yon  purchase  or  borrow,  and  which  you  purchase  or 
borrow  because  you  find  them  better  than  any  of  your  own 
breeding;  and  when  at  meetings  distant  from  your  home,  they 
may  pass  as  your  own  breeding,  and  the  merit  of  having  bred  them 
unduly  allowed  yon ;  but  where  is  the  self  satisfaction  of  your 
own  merit,  and  the  otherwise  exquisite  delight  which  every 
successful  courser  must  feel  in  a  dog  of  his  own  breeding,  being 
successful  in  winning  a  cup  ? 

Mr.  Mundy's  feelings  must  have  been  widely  different  He 
was  a  member  of  no  established  regular  club,  and  never  won  cup, 
couples  or  other  prize,  nor  is  there  a  coursing  trophy  in  his  house 
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except  a  pair  of  silver  couples  sent  him  by  Mr.  Swinfin,  won  in 
Wiltshire,  bj  a  dog  Mr.  Mundy  lent  him.  The  fact  was  he  did 
not  allow  his  private  amusements  to  divert  his  attention  from  his 
public  duties  as  a  magistrate,  and  rendering  his  valuable,  though 
gratuitous,  services  to  his  own  county,  by  gouig  into  distant  ones  in 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  sport.  Any  of  his  friends  had  his  dogs 
who  asked  for  them,  and  his  dogs,  in  that  way  travelled  far  and 
near ;  they  were  the  admiration  of  the  field  wlierever  they  went, 
and  his  friends  did  him  the  justice  to  make  it  known  who  was 
their  owner.  Thus,  amongst  coursers  in  every  county  in  the  king- 
dom, his  name  may  with  truth,  in  coursing  language,  be  said  to  be 
at  the  tip  top  oftlie  tree. 

Amongst  the  coursers  in  his  own  county,  of  those  who  have 
survived  him,  many  hold  that  the  greyhounds  of  the  present  day 
are  not  so  fleet  as  they  were  in  his  days.  Tliis  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  an  erroneous  idea  arising  from  their  natural  and  pardonable 
prejudice  to^vards  him ;  but  it  shows  tlie  estimation  in  which  his 
judgment  in  breeding  greyhounds  was  held  in  his  own  nei^bour- 
hood. 

The  Derbyshire  greyhounds  have  stood  as  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  coursing  public,  as  the  greyhounds  of  any  county,  and  that 
they  have  every  right  to  be  so  esteemed  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
those  members  of  the  Derbyshire  Society,  who  are  also  members 
of  distant  clubs,  being  less  successful  at  the  Derbyshire  meetings 
than  they  are  at  the  distant  meetings,  where  they  run  to  a  dis- 
advantage from  their  dogs  having  to  travel  so  far ;  this  is  in  some 
measure  attributed  to  Mr.  Mundy's  breed ;  for  his  being  easy  of 
access,  and  accommodating  to  all  parties,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
applications  should  flock  in  from  all  quarters  for  a  cross  with  his 
breed ;  and  thus  the  blood  was  disseminated  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  greatest  portion  was  in  his  own  county  and  imme- 
diate neighbourhood;  the  gentlemen  from  Shropshire  who  iM^nd  the 
Derbyshire  meeting,  have,  of  late  years  been  very  successful ;  but 
the  pedigrees  of  many  of  their  best  dogs  may  be  traced  to  Mr. 
Mnndy^s  kennel,  and  latterly  from  that  of  Mr.  Hassall,  whose 
breed  of  greyhounds  is  certainly  of  first  rate  repute. 
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If,  fhen,  Mr.  Mondy's  pre-emineuce  is  so  universally  and  so 
deservedly  admitted,  as  possessing  superior  knowledge  in  the  breeding 
of  greyhounds,  his  well  known  antipathy  to  a  cross  with  the  bull  dog, 
or  any  other  but  that  of  a  pure  and  genuine  breed,  and  honesfy  * 
in  running,  is  entitled  to  greater  weight  with  all  amateurs  of  the 
Leash. 

Many  emulative  and  zealous,  though  fanciful  amateurs  of  the 
Leash  have  been  induced  to  try  experimental  crosses  with  other 
species  of  dogs  by  way  of  improving  the  breed  of  greyhounds ;  and 
as  it  is  known  to  have  been  done  within  the  last  fifty  years  by 
coursers  of  eminence,  the  result  can  be  appreciated  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  and  by  which  a  fair  criterion  may  be  drawn,  as  to  its 
ever  having  been  practised  with  that  success  that  would  insure  its 
continuance,  so  as  in  all  probability  to  extinguish  the  entity  of  the 
original  species.  **  The  late  Lord  Orford,''  says  the  Courser's  Stud 
Book,  ^  intent  on  obtaining  as  much  perfection  in  the  breed 
as  possible,  introduced  every  experimental  cross,  from  the 
English  lurcher,  to  the  Italian  greyhound.  He  it  was  that  first 
thought  of  the  cross  with  the  English  bull-dog,'  in  which  he  per- 
severed in  opposition  to  every  opinion,  until  after  breeding  on  for 
seven  removes,  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  beat  ^ey hounds  ever 
known  ;  '  and  he  considered  this  cross  produced,  the  small  ear,  the 


^  This  cannot  be  correct ;  as  we  find  m  ancient  times  that  the  same  crofs 
has  been  tried  for  particular  purposes, — ^but  highly  deprecated  for  the 
courser's  use.  And  so  late  as  Gervase  Markham's  time,  more  than  a 
century  before  that  of  Lord  Orford,  the  brindled  and  dun — the  boll  dog's 
colour,  was  ''  best  for  poachers  and  nightmen." 

<  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  admits  of  a  doubt ;  but  if  its  admirers  will 
tiy  die  cross  in  a  two-fold  way — ^namely,  cross  the  bull  dog  and  greyhound, 
with  two  of  each,  then  re-cross  them  with  greyhounds  for  a  fow  generations.-^ 
And  again,  cross  the  produce  firom  each  first  cross, — they  will  find  themselves, 
as  Nimrod  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  observes,  when  pausing  at  an  awkward 
drain  in  following  the  hounds,  and  some  one  comes  up,  he  said,  "  you 
cannot  get  there."  "  That  admits  of  a  doubt,"  says  the  other,  and  at  it 
he  went,  and  got  well  soused  in  the  drain ;  *<  that  admits  of  no  doubt,"  says 
Nimrod.  I  have  seen  recent  instances,  and  strong  ones,  of  this  two-fold 
cross,  where  the  breeders  have  got  sadly  into  the  mire, 
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rat  tail,  the  fine  thin  silky  coat,  together  with  that  quiet  innate 
courage  which  the  high-bred  greyhound  should  possess,  preferring 
death  to  relinquishing  the  chase. ' 

**  Since  Lord  Orford^s  success,  others  have  made  the  same  cross, 
and  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  produce  have  a  tendency  to 
run  by  nose.  It  is  certainly  a  known  fact,  that  the  sense  of  smelling 
in  a  bull  dog  is  exquisite,'  and  that  the  breed  of  dogs  here  spoken 
of,  are  easier  brought  to  perfection  for  the  midnight  purposes  of  the 
poacher  in  driving  hares  to  wire  or  net,  than  any  other  of  the  canine 
race.  No  one  sacrificed  more  time  or  property,  in  practical  or 
speculative  sporting  than  Lord  Orford.  Incessantly  engaged  in  tiie 
pursuit  of  sport  and  new  inventions,  he  evinced  more  whimsicaMtieB 
more  experimental  genius,  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  than  any  man  ever 
did  before  him,  or  probably,  than  any  man  will  attempt  to  do 
hereafter.^  Lord  Orford's  zeal  for  coursing  remained  with  him  to 
his  last  moments,  his  death  being  rather  remarkable.  On  the  day 
when  his  favourite  bitch.  Czarina,  was  to  run  a  match  of  some 
consequence,  nothing  could  restrain  him  from  appearing  in  the  field 
on  his  piebald  pony,  though  the  state  of  his  health  would  have  made 
his  chamber  a  fitter  place  than  such  a  scene  of  excitement ;  the 
greyhounds  were  started  and  Czarina  won.  During  the  course  he 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  riding  after  the  dogs,  particularly  as 
his  favourite  bitch  displayed  such  superiority  at  every  turn ;  when 
in  the  moment  of  his  highest  exultation  and  in  the  eagerness  of  his 


'  We  know  fit>m  Arrian,  that  the  fine  silky  coat,  as  well  as  the  high 
courage  and  docility  of  disposition,  was  common  to  greyhounds  long  enough 
before  Lord  Orford  obtained  it  by  a  cross  fit>m  the  bull  dog. 

'  This  also  admits  of  a  doubt ;  tbey  may  be  more  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  scent  than  the  greyhound,  but  by  no  means  so  much  as  the 
pointer,  hare,  or  foxhound,  or  some  others  who  have  both  longer  and  wider 
nostrils,  and  more  space  to  admit  a  larger  volume  of  air,  containing  a  oor- 
respondiug  greater  number  of  odoriferous  particles  to  the  upper  regions  of 
the  nasal  cavities  where  the  principal  seat  of  smell  is  situate.  The  bull 
dog's  nose  is  short  but  thick,  with  great  power  of  muscle  and  bone  to  bite 
and  keep  his  hold,  but  not  calculated  by  nature  for  any  exquisite  fineness  or 
sensibility  of  smell. 
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triimiphy  he  fell  from  his  pony,  whether  occasioned  by  apoplexy  or 
not  is  unknown^  bat  he  almost  immediately  expired.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  whimsicalities  which  his  Lordship  evinced, 
it  would  be  indeed  strange  if  with  his  ^*  perseverance  to  obtain  as 
much  perfection  as  possible,"^  by  crossing  and  re-crossing,  if  he  did 
not  retain  some  of  his  (Hriginal  true  breed  entire,  to  enable  him  if 
desirable  to  continue  that  system,  to  have  a  pure  breed  to  go  on 
with  crossing,  or  if  not  desirable  to  go  on  with,  to  enable  him  to 
retom  to  Ids  original  breed  without  this  cross. 

How  that  terminated  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  have  the  experience 
of  oth»«  who  have  since  practised  that  system,  and  we  have  also 
good  proof  that  he  left  a  good  breed  behind  him,  but  without  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  good  breed  was  from  this  fiEtnciful 
cross  with  the  bull  dog.  The  contrary  is  the  flBdr  inference. 
Those  of  this  cross  breed  are  known  sometimes  to  be  very  fleet, 
and  they  are  continued  breeding  frt>m  by  some  coursers  who  are 
aware  of  their  want  of  stoutness  or  honesty  in  running,  under  the 
idea,  thai^  as  there  are  many  more  short  courses  than  long  ones, 
so  shall  they  on  an  average  have  the  better  chance  of  winning ; 
they  are  also  known  to  have  a  tendency  to  run  bjr  nose,  and  are 
more  apt  scholars  in  the  march  of  intellect,  partly  from  the  pro- 
pensity derived  from  their  ignoble  cross,  and  partly  from  more 
early  experience,  being  sooner  tired,  their  defective  blood  pro- 
ducing worse  wind,  and  the  sooner  tiiey  are  tired,  the  sooner  they 
leam  to  save  tiiemselves  by  waiting;  the  probability  therefore 
is  that  Lord  Orford  discovered  these  defects,  and  changed  hb 
syrtem* 

We  need  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  these  speculative 
conjectures  on  ihe  subject,  as  we  have  the  known  results  and 
<^»inions  of  those  distinguished  and  eminent  coursers  who  suc- 
ceeded to  that  high  post  to  which  he  attained,  and  whose  studs 
were  partly  obtained  from  his  kennel.  Lord  Rivers  and  Mr. 
Mondy.  The  latter  used  to  say,  that  he  never  in  his  life  saw 
a  real  good  greyhound  oi  a  brindled  colour,  and  held  that  when- 
ever that  colour  appeared,  it  was  derived,  however  remotely,  from 
a  cross  with  the  bull  dog;  and  Lord  Rivers  must  be  supposed  to 
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know  Lord  Orford^s  breed,  as  his  kennel,  when  first  commencing 
conrser,  was  chiefly  supplied  from  that  of  Lord  Orford,  Mn 
Drake,  and  Mr.  Woodley.  Lord  Rivers^s  favourite  breed  was 
from  Lord  Orford's  Carpenter,  Wilby,  Tarantula,  Topsail,  and 
Sweepstakes ;  Mr.  Mnndy^s  original  breed  was  from  the  stud  of 
a  physician,  of  the  name  of  Harding,  who  traveled  over  Englandy 
and  had  his  greyhounds  always  with  him ;  they  were  very  fine 
on  their  coats  and  in  their  shi^,  and  had  every  appearance  of 
high  breed.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  tiiat 
this  gentleman  having  some  whimsicalities  about  him,  might  have 
a  cross  from  the  Italian  greyhound,  or  others  of  a  high  breed ; 
their  colour  was  chiefly  blue,  and  very  full  of  white  ticks*  They 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Hurd,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
and  from  him  to  Mr.  Mundy,  who  crossed  them  principally  with 
Lord  Orford^s  greyhounds.  When  we  know  his  decided  aversion 
to  the  bull  dog  cross,  and  his  particular  anxiety  to  have  none  but 
the  true  breed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  being  careful  that 
the  blood  he  had  from  Lord  Orford^s  kennel  was  not  of  the  bull 
dog  cross. 

Lord  Rivers,  however,  tried  this  experiment  himself  from  a 
half  bull  and  half  greyhound  bitchj  procured  for  him  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  re-crossed  for  six  or  seven  generations  with  his  own 
greyhounds ;  but  he  found  them  getting  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  got  rid  of  the  breed;  those  that  he  had  reserved  of  his 
original  breed  were  his  greatest  fikvourites  at  the  close  of  his 
coursing  career ;  Reserve,  Rodney,  and  some  others ;  **  these  are 
my  favourites,"  says  he  to  me ;  **  these  are  my  original  breed." 

^  In  a  treatise  on  greyhounds,  by  a  sportsman,  published  1825,  he 
says,  *^  I  have  often  thought  that  I  could  discover  a  little  of  the 
bull  dog  in  some  greyhounds  that  I  received  from  Newmaiket. 
They  had,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  light  fawn  colour,  so 
common  with  the  buU  dog,  with  a  flatness  of  the  head  and  a 
shortness  of  the  taiL"  I  have  myself  noticed  many  of  the  l%ht 
fawn  colour  that  have  none  of  that  brightness  of  gloss,  nor  fine 
silky  appearance  of  coat  which  well-bred  greyhounds  have,  and 
moreover  I  have  seen  but  very  Jew  real  good  runners  of  that 
colour. 
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The  poQchera,  no  doabt,  have  bred  dogs  of  that  cross^  and  that 
they  continae  to  do  so  to  this  day,  I  have  next  to  ocuhur  demon- 
stration; but  88  they  keep  them  for  their  own  iniquitous  pur- 
posesy  we  may  Mrly  conclude  that  the  fiair  sportsman  will  reject 
them  for  his  kennel ;  that  they  always  have  rejected  them  as  unfit 
company  for  their  own  true  and  genuine  breeds  equally  with  a 
low  Mackguard,  being  unfit  company  for  a  true  bred  gentleman. 
We  sometimes  see  one  of  the  soil  and  another  of  the  hard  or  true 
breed  put  down  together  to  run,  and  if  the  hare  b  good  for  any 
thing,  the  contrast  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  an  incongruity; 
after  a  little  at  first,  the  soft  breed,  before  the  march  of  intellect 
has  come  upon  him,  begins  to  flag,  and  it  is  distinctly  visible  to 
the  eye  as  the  course  continues;  they  keep  dying  away,  and 
lobbing  in  their,  what  should  be,  gallop,  that  they  become  of  no 
service  in  assisting  their  fellow  dog  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
course;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  and  it  is  delightful  to  the  real 
sportsman  to  see  it,  the  true  breed  exerting  himself  with  i^pa- 
reaUj  increased  determination  to  take  the  hare,  after  each  suc- 
ceeding double  she  makes  to  evade  him,  and  will  run  till  he 
drops, — and  sometimes  dies. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  cross  breed  are  deficient  of 
innate  courage ;  their  defect  is  chiefly  in  want  of  wind,  as  the 
highest  and  finest  blood  is  always  accompanied  by  the  best  wind ; 
they  have  also  a  cunningness  of  propensity  from  their  nature, 
which  the  want  of  wind  soon  brings  into  operation,  and  brings 
dieir  intellectual  faculties  into  practice.  But  trueness  of  breed 
in  each  variety  of  dog,  be  his  purpose  whatever  it  may,  invariably 
excites  the  greatest  admiration  in  all  beholders ;  and  surely  this  is 
the  case  with  the  finest,  the  most  noble  and  princely  of  the  whole 
canine  race;  and  I  should  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  all  the 
intermediate  space  from  the  commencement  of  coursing  to  the 
present  day,  tiiat  the  minority  of  coursers  have  been  careful  to 
select  the  best  bred  dogs,  and  preserve  them  in  their  greatest 
purity ;  that  as  it  was  in  the  b^;inning,  so  it  is  now,  and  in  all 
probability  ever  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  have  no  record  handed  down  to  us  of  the  ancients  con- 
tending for  prizes  with  greyhounds ;  they  coursed  for  pure  sport, 
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and  their  glory  was  in  a  pure  good  breed.  It  seems  to  have  beeo 
since  the  contention  for  prizes  began,  that  any,  but  poachers,  made 
use  of  a  cross  breed ;  and  the  practice  has  been  adopted  by  woold- 
be  sportsmen,  because  they  find  them  fleeter  for  a  short  distance, 
sometimes,  than  the  true  breed,  and  witii  short  courses  they  have 
a  chance  to  win ;  this  is  a  degeneracy  in  sportsmen  with  a  witness; 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  and  the  temporal  glory  of  winning  a  match, 
(for  it  is  very  rare,  in  having  to  run  in  three  or  four  classes 
for  a  cup,  that  such  dogs  eventually  win  it),  they  make  a  sacrifice 
of  true  sport.  How  long  before  the  old  laws  oi  the  Leash  were 
framed  it  was  the  custom  to  run  matches  for  money,  we  know  not ; 
but  I  should  think  not  very  long,  or  rules  would  sooner  have  been 
framed  for  deciding  courses ;  but  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  the 
disposition  of  old  greyhounds,  even  of  a  true  breed,  to  wait,  and  the 
still  greater  cunning  of  the  cross  breed  to  do  more  so,  and  thereby 
save  themselves  for  a  push  when  the  hare  is  likely  to  gain  the 
covert,  prompted  the  adoption  of  rules,  such  as  would  give  the 
merit  to  that  dog  which  worked  tbe  hardest,  and  did  most  through- 
out the  course,  by  a  division  and  sub-division  of  the  course  into 
parts,  equal  to  so  many  turns  of  the  hare ;  the  practice  of  crossing 
the  greyhound  with  an  inferior  breed  by  any  but  poachers,  may 
not  have  been  in  use  many  centuries. 

Those  laws  of  the  Leash  are  evidently  drawn  up  by  able  and 
experienced  coursers,  and  although  the  leading  and  most  important 
rules  are  in  themselves  really  good,  yet  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  first  attempt,  many  of  the  subordinate  ones  are  either  improperly 
expressed  or  at  variance  with,  and  irreconcilable  with  each  otiier, 
and  defective  in  other  respects,  and  so  imperfectly  understood 
in  many  of  their  bearings,  yet  the  only  laws  of  the  kind  bearing 
the  stamp  of  acknowledged  authority  that  are  handed  down  to  us ; 
we  also  find  that  coursing  clubs  formed  under  articles  of  regulation, 
and  where  valuable  prizes  of  cups,  sweepstakes,  and  so  forth  are 
contended  for,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years,  tiiose  prizes  are 
nearly  two  thousand  in  number ;  we  also  find  that  such  societies 
have  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  increased  five  fold  to 
what  they  were,  and  again  two  fold  within  the  last  five  years  or 
little  more ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  inconvenience  has 
been  felt,  from  the  want  of  a  more  uniform  sentiment  on  the 
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bearings  and  princifrfes  of  those  laws^  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are,  and  as  some  hold, — on  the  principles  on  which  coursing 
laws  ought  to  be  framed,  different  to  what  thej  are. 

This  produces  a  collision  of  sentiment  which  almost  invariably 
ends  in  dissatisfaction,  without  any  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

To  remedy  that  inconvenience  and  confusion,  and  to  promote 
discussion  amongst  the  votaries  of  the  sport,  was  the  principal 
aim  of  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work.  Not  only  to  give  an 
amended  code  of  laws  fordeciding  coursers,  but  the  reasons  on  which 
ihej  were  founded ;  for  had  that  been  done,  witliout  those  reasons, 
and  the  laws  given,  have  been  in  themselves  perfectly  inunaculate, 
the  probability  is,  that  without  that  explanation  of  the  reasons  and 
principles  on  which  they  were  severally  founded,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  unity  of  sentiment  among  amateurs,  they  would  have  given 
rise  to  a  still  greater  variety  of  opinions,  and  that  we  should  have 
been  further  removed  from  the  object  so  desirable  to  be  attained, 
dian  we  were  before.  Under  that  idea,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  a  full  explanation  of  each  in  detail,  and  to  simplify  the  matter 
by  a  separate  note  of  explanation  to  each  rule ;  this,  I  considered, 
would  at  once  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  as  each  rule,  and  every 
separate  branch  of  the  reasons  in  its  support,  if  wrong,  were  open 
to  straight-forward  refutation  by  any  of  my  brother  coursers, 
and  experienced  amateurs  of  the  sport  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
this  pkui  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  so  many ;  for  I  find  by 
communications  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  never,  even  yet,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
that  the  explanatory  part,  is  considered  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  work,  as  the  most  conducive  towards  the  rules  being  under- 
stood in  all  their  several  branches  and  bearings,  and  the  most 
likely  to  produce  such  a  code  of  laws,  as  will  be  uniformly 
recognised  by  all  coursing  clubs.  The  additional  number  of 
subscribers  to  my  list  since  the  other  edition  was  published,  many 
of  whom  are  entire  strangers  to  me,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  not  published  in  vain  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  rules, 
therein  proposed,  bv  many  clubs,  not  a  single  member  of  which 
have  I  any  personal  knowledge  of,  will  confirm  the  approval  of  the 
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work ;  as  if  the  rules  are  working  their  own  way^  totally  inde- 
pendent of  any  influence  from  my  personal  friends  or  acquaintance. 
To  the  Wensley-dale  club  in  Yorkshire,  I  feel  my  obligations  and 
acknowledgments  are  particularly  due  as  being  Uie  first  club  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  who  have  passed,  and  regularly 
entered  a  resolutiop  *^  tliat  their  courses  shall  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  Thacker's  rules  of  coursing  ^  and  th«ir  worthy  and  intelli- 
gent judge,  Mr.  Terry  (one  of  the  right  sort),  will  find,  by  a 
perusal  of  this  edition,  that  his  valuable  suggestions  have  had 
every  regard  paid  to  them,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  friends,  to 
whom  acknowledgments  are  due  for  like  contributions  of  such 
amendments  and  additions  tliat  Iiave  occurred  to  them. 

Finally,  to  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  briefly  observe,  that 
we  see  a  most  excellent,  chaste,  and  refined  amusement  in  the 
courser^s  sport,  a  beautiful  science,  *^  admitting,^  as  Arriau^s 
Translator  observes,  ''  of  temperate  and  contemplative  quiet,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  actual  pursuit  of  hound  and  hare,  much 
rational  reflection,  opportunities  of  conversation  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Leash,  and  mental  improvement*^  We  see  the  brightest 
geniuses  and  most  exalted  characters  engaged  in  it  during  the  space 
of  some  thousand  by-gone  years,  and  it  has  become  more  and  more 
emulative  in  modem  days ;  but  would  to  God  that  such  emulation 
was  more  confined  than  it  is  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  possessing 
the  most  excellent  of  these  noble  animals,  the  best  of  these  gallant 
and  princely  greyhounds,  shown  by  their  successful  running,  and 
not  so  much  for  the  lucre  of  gold. 

The  excitement  from  this  leads  to  a  perfect  abuse  of  the  finest 
recreation  and  amusement  vouchsafed  to  us  by  a  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence. But  as  contentions  for  valuable  prizes  are  now,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  the  oreler  of  the  day^  so  is  a  proper 
decision  on  the  coursers  an  important  consideration,  and  to  efiect 
that,  a  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  coursing  clubs, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  induce  those  to  undertake  the  task  who 
are  competent  to  it.  In  short,  for  the  proper  conducting  of  the 
arrangements,  and  enforcing  the  provisions  and  regulations  of 
clubs,  the  temperate  and  most  respectable  members  of  each  club  mu^ 
stand  to  their  gunsy    and   control   those   who  would  otherwise 
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violate  those  provisions^  spoil  the  sporty  disturb  all  harmony 
and  social  enjoyment  of  the  meetings,  and  is  utterly  subversive 
of  what  Somerville  so  beautifully  describes, — 

"  Know  that  such 
Transporting:  pleasure  were  by  heaven  ordained, 
Wisdom's  relief  and  virtue's  g^reat  reward." 

These  **  spoiled  children  of  larger  growtli,'^  wlio  "  have  been 
ill  brought  up,  and  were  bom  bilious,"  wlien  once  they  get  footing 
in  a  club  of  quiet  well  bred  men,  ^^  if  you  gi\'e  tliem  an  inch 
^ey  will  take  an  ell ;"  and  when  their  untoward  proceedings  are 
first  perceived,  should  be  "  nipt  in  the  bud'' — strangled  in  their 
infancy.  They  are  worse  than  tliat  description  of  coursers  which 
Somerville  denominates  the 

"  Mean,  murdering,  coursing  crew, 
Intent  on  blood  and  spoil." 

They  are  more  like  a  broken  or  impaired  cog  in  a  wheel, 
rendering  abortive  all  the  best  efforts  of  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  or  agitating  and  convulsing  what  might  otherwise  be, 
the  smooth,  regular,  and  correct  motion  of  as  perfect  machinery 
as  ever  was  set  to  work,'  making  it  rumble  and  roll  like  the  waves 
of  a  troubled  sea.  The  sooner  any  disarrangement  is  repaired 
^e  better,  as,  a  stitch  in  time,  they  say,  saves  nine. 

All  rules  and  regulations  should  be  made  equally  fair  for  all 
parties ;  as  fair  for  one  as  for  another ;  yet  on  any  subject  where 
the  rules  are  founded  on  sonnd  good  principles,  there  may  be  cir- 
comstances  arise  under  which  the  rule  applicable  to  them  may 
i^pear  a  hardship  on  one  of  the  parties,  and  rules  on  such  an 
intricate  subject  as  coursing  is,  with  all  its  variety  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  can  scarcely  escape  those  apparent  hardships  in  all 
cases ;  when  such  cases  occur,  and  happen  to  be  against  a  clamor- 
ous and  litigious  party,  every  endeavour  is  made  by  them  to  evade 
the  rule,  and  of%en,  under  such  circumstances,  with  temporary  suc- 
cess ;  when  by  such  evasion  or  alteration  of  an  established  rule, 
they  do  not  perceive  at  the  time,  that  they  are  setting  a  precedent 
for  still  greater  alterations,  at  the  instigation  of  some  member 
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who  generally  sees  doable  the  hardship  of  his  own  caae^  to  what 
he  sees  of  the  same  ihing  in  the  case  of  other  members ;  they  are 
inflicting  a  much  greater  hardship  by  the  alteration^  under  other 
circumstances  which  may  and  do  occur  under  the  same  rule. 

I  know  a  member  of  a  coursing  club,  and  perhaps  as  old  a 
member  of  coursing  clubs  as  any,  when  such  cases  occur,  and 
attempts  are  made  to  evade  the  rules,  then  interferes  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  innovation. — *^  The  rules,  gentlemen,^  he  says,  ^<  the  rules, 
we  must  abide  by  our  roles^ — and  such  conduct  I  have  known 
ridiculed  for  months  and  even  years  after  it  has  occurred,  by  the 
party  who  wanted  to  make  the  innovation.  This  reminds  me  of 
a  member  of  parliament  who  seldom  spoke  in  the  house,  on  one 
occasion  upon  the  violation  of  the  laws,  he  rose  to  address  the 
house  on  the  subject — "  Mr.  Speaker,^  says  he,  "  have  we  laws, 
or  have  we  not  laws  ?  if  we  have  laws,  and  those  laws  are  not 
obeyed,  to  what  purpose  were  those  laws  made  ?^  then  sat  himself 
down.  Another  member  then  rose,  and  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  has 
the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last,  spoken  to  the  purpose,  or 
has  he  not  spoken  to  the  purpose  ?  If  he  has  not  spoken  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  what  purpose  has  he  spoken  ?^^  which  apropos  reply  con- 
vulsed the  house  with  laughter.  This  ridicule  and  laughter  may 
be  all  very  well  for  amusement  or  evasion  of  a  right  and  proper 
rule, — but  when  rules  are  good  in  themselves,  they  should  not 
be  lightly  evaded  or  altered,  or  much  inconvenience  is  sub- 
sequently felt  from  it 
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RULES    HERE    PROPOSED, 

And  Remarks  an  those  framed  by  hts  Grace  the  Duke  ^Norfolk, 
and  also  on  those  agreed  upon  since  then  by  the  Ashdotvn  Park 
Coursing  Club. 


There  is  an  intricate  combination  of  principle  necessary  to  be 
investigated  in  forming  just  and  equitable  rnles  for  the  decision  of 
conrBes,  wMcIi  renders  it  a  work  of  extreme  nicety  and  difficulty ; 
for  althongh  the  fdtile  and  idle  opinions  of  those  who  consider 
that  dog  to  be  the  best  which  actually  takes  or  kills  the  hare, 
are  unworthy  of  particular  refutation,  yet  the  principle  of  that 
being  the  best  dog  which  does  most  toitards  killing  her,  is  incon* 
trovertibly  correct ;  and  although  you  may  not  want  the  hare  to 
be  killed,  yet  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  as  if  you  wanted  to  kill  her ;  and  the  object  of 
slipping  the  dogs  after  her,  must  be  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  her,  and  every  end  and  aim  must  be  calculated  upon  that 
hypothesis.  The  dog,  which,  in  his  course,  exhibits  the  greatest 
powers  upon  the  average  throughout  it,  whether  he  succeeds  or 
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hot,  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  merit ;  effecting  the  kill,  or  effect' 
ing  any  thing  towards  the  kill,  or  shewing  the  greatest  powers 
towards  that  object,  when  neither  he  nor  his  fellow  dog  effects  or 
succeeds  in  a  single  point  towards  it,  equally  entitles  him  to  the 
greatest  merit.;  for  instance,  if  a  dog  effect  a  turn  of  the  hai^^  he 
contributes  a  portion  towards  the  final  object  by  distressing,  and 
to  a  certain,  though  small  degree,  weakening  her^  and  gives  his 
fellow  dog  an  advantage  over  himself  in  the  succeeding  effort; 
but  if,  by  the  hare  having  too  much  law,  or  being  too  near  the 
covert,  or  without  either,  if  she  should  be  such  a  racer  as  to 
outstrip  them  to  covert  without  a  single  turn,  yet  that  dog  which 
exhibits  the  greatest  and  best  speed  of  the  two  in  the  race,  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  merit;  this  superiority  of  merit  is  in 
different  degrees  in  different  dogs,  in  each  of  which  a  due  reward 
should  be  allowed  conmtiensurate  with  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  merit  each  dog  displays ;  you  have  therefore  the  principle  of 
power,  and  the  principle  of  effecty  to  combine  in  one  whole ;  this 
is  rendered  intricate  by  the  variety  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
and  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  will  hereafter  have  their 
place  in  due  order. 

Tlie  hest  speed  is  a  great  essential  in  a  greyhound,  namely,  the 
greatest  speed  combined  with  stoutness,  and  in  which,  again,  is 
combined  good  blood,  and  its  concomitant,  good  wind.  The 
subordinate  qualifications  are  good  turners,  good  fencers,  and 
clever  killers  ;  and  combined  with  these,  is  the  difference  between 
the  true  breed  and  those  which  are  bred  from  a  cross  with  a 
different  species  of  dog,  good  or  bad ;  turning  is  in  some  measure 
dependant  on  the  shape  of  the  dog ;  but  the  manner  of  it  is  also 
in  some  cases  dependant  on  goodness  of  breed  and  fair  running ; 
one  dog  will  fairly  fetch  the  hare  back,  or  make  her  go  round, 
and  the  other  merely  rick  and  drive  her ;  on  which  a  distinction 
in  the  reward  allotted  is  in  justice  required.  There  are  two 
things  in  particular  which  require  an  eispecial  consideration  ; 
firstly,  the  effect  upon  a  dog,  by  giving  the  hare  a  complete 
turn,  distressing  him  more  than  the  other  dog  is  distressed  by  it, 
who  was  some  little  distance  behind  at  the  time,  and  the  difference 
in  the  effect  between  a  complete  turn  and  a  wrench,  and 
secondly,  the  difference  in  the  effect  upon  a  dog  in  distressing 
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him,  between  that  of  a  fair  runner^  who  is  all  the  time  uuder* 
going  his  utmost  exertion,  and  an  unfair  runner  who  is  waiting, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  till  the  hare  is  in  danger  of  getting  to 
covert,  and  then  making  his  effort,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  at 
Hie  latter  part  of  a  course,  to  show  greater  speed  than  his  fellow ; 
these  two  effects  are  combined,  in  most  instances,  where  the  latter 
occurs,  for  if  one  dog  be  waiting,  and  the  other  running  his  best, 
that  which  is  waiting  saves  himself  from  the  effects  of  turning  so 
often  as  the  other,  and  when  he  does  get  to  the  hare,  he  seldom 
sets  her  about,  and  therefore  does  not  undergo  so  severe  a  twist, 
as  well  as  saving  himself  in  the  straight  forward  running,  and 
united  they  make  a  great  difference  of  weight  in  the  scale  of  dis- 
tress to  each ;  therefore  either  jointly  or  separately,  it  would  be 
in  vain  attempting  to  make  equitable  rules  for  deciding  courses 
witiumt  paying  every  due  attention  to  those  circumstances,  and 
wittlring  a  distinction  between  a  turn  about  or  only  a  wrench. 
This  double  effect  requires  double  diligence  in  those  who  have  to 
decide  courses,  and  not  less  so  in  those  who  take  a  part  in 
arranging  and  agreeing  upon  what  code  of  rules  shall  be  adopted ; 
for  I  maintain  that  what  takes  place  at  the  latter  part  of  a  course 
is  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witness  it, 
whether  Judges  or  Gentiles,  than  what  takes  place  in  the  former 
part;  even  if  they  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  taking  every 
thing  into  the  account  from  one  end  of  the  course  to  the  other ; 
the  first  part  is  forgotten,  or  partly  so;  the  last  part  fresh  in  the 
memory ;  but  if  they  do  not  make  a  point  of  taking  an  arithmetical 
account  of  the  points  of  the  course  throughout  its  progress,  a 
thorough  consideration  of  these  two  effects  united,  will  shew  them 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  doing  so  in  future. 

A  fair  running  dog,  when  he  effects  a  complete  turn  of  the  hare, 
goes  at  her  with  all  Us  velocity,  and  with  an  intent  to  take  her 
there  and  then ;  she  evades  him  by  doubling  quick  back,  and  per- 
haps goes  round,  as  it  were,  behind  him ;  by  his  velocity  he  over- 
shoots his  ground  some  distance,  yet  keeps  his  eye  upon  her ;  his 
head^  neck,  and  shoulders,  are  partly  turned  or  trtiated  round 
towu^  her,  before  he  has  time  to  turn  the  rest  of  his  body ;  but 
to  get  himself  round,  and  recover  on  the  full  stroke  of  his  speed, 
he  instantaneously  makes   the  most  violent  exertion  of  all   his 
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powers ;  Hqs  sudden  stop,  twist  of  his  body,  and  strong  effort  to 
regain  his  speed,  strains  and  distresses  his  wind,  and  whole  frame 
very  mnch ;  and  I  would  beg  to  ask,  who  that  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  riding  near  the  dogs  when  running,  has  not  heard  them  fetch 
a  deep  sigh  at  those  times  ?  I,  with  all  my  infirmity  of  hearings, 
have  heard  many  a  deep  sigh  from  them  on  those  occasions. 

But  the  other  dog  who  is  behind  does  not  make  an  angle  so 
acute ;  even  if  he  is  only  five  yards  behind  he  does  not  experience 
that  severity  of  twist  in  his  frame ;  still  less  if  he  be  ten  or  twenty 
yards  behind  at  the  time,  whidi  they  often  are ;  they  often  undergo 
no  severity  of  twist  whatever ;  they  see  the  hare  double,  and  the 
direction  she  takes,  and  they  follow  her  direction  by  only  a  slight 
curve  of  their  body,  nor  do  they  lose  so  much  of  the  velocity  of 
their  speed  to  have  to  recover  it,  by  any  additional  effort;  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  why  do  we  so  generally  see  the  last  dog  take  the 
lead  after  a  turn. 

This  question,  if  question  it  can  be  called,  is  of  easy  solution 
by  experiment ;  take  two  dogs  of  the  same  breed  and  age,  tiie 
same  litter,  that  have  been  run  a  season,  or  a  part  of  one  and  found 
to  be  about  equal  in  speed  and  turning ;  then,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  next  season,  let  both  of  them  be  managed  and  fed  in  every 
respect  the  same,  except  their  strong  exercise ;  and  in  that  one  to 
have  his  strong  exercise  nholly  by  galloping  him  with  horses,  the 
other  to  have  occasionally  a  course  or  two  with  a  hare;  then  bring 
them  to  their  trial,  and  a  good  hare  will  soon  show  which  can  best 
endure  turning,  or  which  will  tire  the  soonest ;  even  if  Aey  take 
turn  for  turn  for  a  while,  and  both  are  running  fair  alike,  I  will 
be  bound  for  it  that  the  one  exercised  wholly  with  horses  will  tire 
soonest,  and  have  the  worst  at  the  latter  end  of  the  course ;  turning 
will  be  found,  in  a  manner,  to  kill  him ;  the  muscles  and  parts 
brought  into  action  by  turning  are  not  strengthened  by  tummg 
exercise^  which  proves  tiiat  turning  exercise  is  requisite  for 
coursing,  and  that  turning  exercise  would  not  be  requisite,  if  the 
turns  of  the  hare  in  a  course  did  not  distress  the  dog  that  forced 
her  to  turn.  Another  experimental  trial  may  be  made,  where  two 
dogs  are  equally  speedy  and  good  turners,  and  trained  alike,  but 
one  of  known,  better  breed  than  tlie  other,  or  one  known  to  be  in 
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worse  condition  than  the  other;  that  defect,  be  it  in  breed  or  con- 
dttion,  it  wiU  readily  be  admitted  will  begin  to  show  itself  in  the 
Tunning  at  some  particular  stage  of  the  course,  be  it  sooner  or 
later ;  it  will  begin  to  be  perceived  at  some  particular  period  or 
jonch  in  the  course ;  where  the  pinch  comes,  there  the  defect  wiU 
show  itself.  Then  allowing  them  in  other  respects  to  be  so  equal 
that  for  a  time  they  take  turn  for  turn  ;  the  defect  will  not  so  much 
show  itself  in  the  run  up  to  the  hare,  as  in  recovering  on  their  legs 
from  the  turn  ;  one  will  show  less  quickness^  activity  or  vigour,  in 
recovering  on  his  legs  than  the  other ;  I  have  noticed  it  repeatedly, 
and  whenever  I  have  seen  that  followed  up  by  a  similar  want  of 
vigour  at  the  following  turn,  I  have  invariably  found  them  getting 
worse  and  worse  the  longer  the  course  has  lasted ;  they  never 
rally  again,  when  they  fall  off  from  a  defect  in  breed,  or  con- 
dition as  they  sometimes  do  when  they  are  fatigued  and  gain  the 
most  trifling  respite,  when  there  is  no  such  defect.  There  is  a 
third  way  of  solving  this  question ;  two  d<igs  both  fair  runners, 
same  age,  breed,  and  condition,  but  one  known  to  be  a  d^ree 
slower  than  the  other ;  the  fastest  dog  will  give  most  turns  at  first, 
and  by  doing  so^  will  reduce  his  powers  to  an  equal  with  the  other, 
who  wiU  afterwards  show  as  much  speed  as  he  did. 

The  late  Lord  Rivers,  when  residing  at  Hare  Park,  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  giving  his  greyhounds  gall(^ing  exercise 
with  horses,  by  its  contiguous  situation  to  the  Newmarket  Beacon 
course ;  and  Mr.  Seal,  who  had  the  principal  direction  of  their 
training  and  management  held,  that  the  most  difficult  point  in 
training  was  in  judging  how  often  to  course  them  sufficiently  with 
hares,  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  muscles,  and  parts  brought  into 
action  by  turning,  and  yet  guard  against  learning  them  to  wait  by 
coursing  them  too  often. 

The  late  Mr.  Mundy,  also,  independent  of  exercise  for  their 
general  frame,  held  it  to  be  necessary  to  course  them  occasionally 
for  this  particular  purpose,  and  felt  a  difficulty  in  the  quantum  of 
coursiug  exercise  necessary  to  give  them  to  effect  one  object,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  other;  and  similar  opinions  are  held 
by  other  experienced  coursers.    Thus  then,  it  must  be  evident. 
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tliat  giving  a  turn  tends  to  lessen  a  dog's  powers  to  a  certain 
degree ;  and  it  follows  of  course,  that  one  dog  giving  a  succession 
of  turns,  and  the  other  none,  or  very  few,  at  the  first  part  of  the 
course,  he  who  works  the  hardest  at  first,  must  greatly  reduce  his 
comparative  powers  to  the  other  dog,  and  run  to  a  corresponding 
disadvantage,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

The  other  circumstance  which  requires  an  especial  considera- 
tion, and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  above,  is  the  disadvantage 
which  a  fair  running  dog  has  at  the  latter  part  of  a  course,  against 
a  waiting,  lurching  dog. 

Coursing,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  quite  entirely  of  a  racing 
character,  equally  so  with  horse  racing,  and  the  essentials  in  one, 
of  speed  and  stoutness,  are  equally  so  with  the  other ;  yet  the 
criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  con- 
tending animals  is  widely  different.  In  horse  racing  there  is  a 
fixed  place  or  post  to  pass  at  the  termination  of  the  race ;  the  horse 
which  first  puts  his  nose  past  that  post  wins  the  race ;  it  has  a 
specified  terminable  character,  widely  differing  from  coursing ;  the 
horse  has  a  certain  place  to  start  at,  and  a  certain  distance  of 
ground  to  go  over,  and  if  one  leads  off  at  a  good  pace,  and  tlie  otiier 
waits  upon  him,  and  reserves  himself  by  a  pace  a  degree  slower,  that 
other  is  supposed  to  have  an  advantage  in  the  final  struggle, 
notwithstanding  he  has  his  lost  ground  to  regain ;  he  makes  a 
trifling  reserve  at  first,  and  thereby  liis  wind  and  powers  are 
brought  into  action  more  gradually  than  the  horse  who  goes  off  at 
score ;  even  this  trifling  difference  is  considered  an  advantage. 
How  much  more  so  then  must  it  be  in  coursing,  between  a  waiting 
and  a  fair  running  dog  ?  The  waiting  dog  has  not  his  lost  ground 
to  regain ;  the  other  turns  the  hare,  and  in  that  turn  the  waiting 
dog  is  brought  even  with  his  fellow,  or  perhaps  put  before  him,  or 
possibly  the  hare  is  brought  back  to  him ;  at  all  events  his  lost 
ground  is  got  up  Jbr  htm  ;  this  is  repeated  again  and  again ;  one 
dog  is  exerting  every  nerve,  and  limb,  and  muscle,  at  his  greatest 
possible  stretch,  and  the  other  saving  himself  by  going  a  slower 
and  more  convenient  pace,  comparatively  to  the  otlier;  a  mere 
hand  canter,  which  almost  any  dog  would  maintain  for  hours 
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together;   this  is  i^tly  enough  exemplified  by  the  concluding 
stanAis  of  the  poem  on  the  Billesdon  Coplow  ran : — 

'<  Eyeiy  epedee  of  ground  eveiy  horse  does  not  suit, 

What* 8  a  good  country  hunter  may  here  prove  a  brute ; 

And  unless  for  all  sorts  of  strange  fences  prepared, 

A  man  aud  his  horse  are  sure  to  be  scared. 

This  yariety  gives  constant  life  to  the  chase ; 

But  as  Forrester  says— "Sir,  WHAT  KILLS  IS  THE  PACE." 

In  most  other  countries  they  boast  of  their  breed, 

For  carrying  at  times  such  a  beautiful  head ; 

But  these  hounds  to  carry  a  head  cannot  fail, 

And  constantly  too, — ^for  by  George  there's — no  tail. 

Talk  of  hones  and  hounds,  and  the  system  of  kennel. 

Give  me  Leicestershire  nags — and  the  hounds  of  old  Meynell." 

Now  this  killing  pace  with  hounds,  does  not  go  quite  to  the 
extent  of  a  racing  pace,  or  such  as  a  greyhound,  who  runs  fiEdr,  is 
g^ing  daring  the  whole  coarse ;  these  horses  are  not,  all  the  way,  at 
the  tip-top  of  their  speed,  yet  they  have  to  go  a  great  speed  from  the 
hounds  being  high  bred,  and  the  country  generally  carrying  a  high 
scent,  more  so  than  iu  many  other  countries ;  they  have  also  very 
strong  fences ;  and  therefore  the  horses  in  this  coantry  generally 
have  to  go  a  greater  speed  after  hounds  than  horses  in  many  other 
countries ;  and  hence,  it  is  said,  that  in  Leicestershire  the  hounds 
go  a  killhig  pace,  and  such  as  has  actually  killed  many  a  horse  in 
irjiug  to  keep  with  thenu 

If,  then,  this  be  a  killing  pace,  what  must  be  the  pace  the  fair 
running  greyhound  goes,  and  his  idle,  lurching,  waiting  rascal  of 
a  fellow  dog,  not  helping  him  or  serving  him  in  the  turns  ?  He  is 
going  this  killing  pace,  besides  distressing  himself  with  turning 
the  hare  five  times  out  of  six  in  succession;  the  waiting  dog,  who 
IB  mean  while  saving  himself,  and  not  doing  his  duty,  may  not 
unaptly  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  instead  of  being  entitled 
to  win  by  showing  more  speed  afterwards  than  his  fellow  dog ; 
the  killing  pace  and  the  distress  irom  turning,  is  united  in  one 
dog,  which  every  one  must  admit,  amounts  to  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  that,  and  the  other  dog  who  partakes  of  none  of 
this  severe  distress  in  either  shape. 

Q 
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This  is  not  an  imaginary  case ;  I  have  very  distinctly  seen  the 
effect  in  very  many  courses.  I  remember  a  coarse  where  one  cunning- 
rascal  contrived  just  to  keep  his  place  for  a  long  time;  that  is, 
just  near  enough  for  a  sadden  rush  occasionally  at  the  hare,  when 
she  was  turned  by  the  other  towards  him,  but  took  care  seldom  to 
turn  her  himself,  till  the  other  was  fairly  beat ;  it  was  a  black  dog 
and  a  brindled  one  who  were  slipped  at  a  hare  upon  level  tillage 
ground,  a  moderate  distance  from  turf  ground  in  the  same  field, 
and  a  good  distance  over  the  turf  to  the  covert.  The  hare  suffered 
nearly  thirty  turns  on  tlie  tillage  ground  by  the  black  dog, 
except  now  and  then,  one  by  the  brindled ;  and  when  she  was  got 
near  to  the  turf  she  seemed  distressed,  and  the  black  dog  was 
evidently  exhausted,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  brindled  dog, 
still  keeping  the  rear,  I  began  to  think  he  was  tiring  also, — 
though  he  had  done  very  little ;  the  hare,  however,  having  reached 
the  turf,  away  she  flew,  and  the  brindled  dog  after  her  up  for  the 
covert,  leaving  the  poor  black  one  that  he  had  before  been  waiting 
upon  so  long,  at  least  a  double  distance  behind,  before  the  brindled 
dog  got  to  the  hare ;  he  then  turned  the  hare  a  time  or  two,  and 
laid  the  black  first  again,  but  quickly  shot  past  him,  and  fairly 
ran  out  of  liis  sight :  the  black  dog  then  stopped ;  *  the  brindled 
dog  ran  some  time  longer  without  giving  another  turn,  and  the 
hare  beat  him.  Now  in  this  case  the  black  dog  had  a  considerable 
balance  of  points  in  his  favour,  though  the  other  dog  had  a  great 
advantage  in  speed  at  the  latter  part  of  the  course  ;  but  what  did  the 
brindled  one  effect  towards  the  object  for  which  lie  was  slipped  at 
the  hare,  by  his  saving  himself  in  the  early  part  of  it  ?  He  was  not 
thereby  able  to  kill  the  hare ;  his  fellow  dog  could  not  aid  him, 
from  sheer  inability,  because  he  was  tired  for  want  of  assistance 
whilst  he  had  some  ability,  but  which  assistance  was  wilfully  with- 
held by  himself ;  had  he  before  done  his  duty  equally  with  his 
fellow  in  the  former  part  of  the  coarse  on  the  tillage  ground,  the 
probability  is  that  they  would  have  killed  the  hare ;'  therefore  his 
advantage  of  speed  afterwards,  and  his  running  up  best  at  last, 
was  not  doing  tlie  most  towards  killing  the  hare,  neither  ought 


*  This  course  will  be  alluded  to  again  on  the  subject  of  the  old  rules  of 
a  dog  standing  still  in  the  field. 
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soch  nuining  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  calculation  of  that  which  does 
most  towards  that  object  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  if  you 
decide  courses  upon  what  each  dog  does  throughout  tlie  course, 
the  waiting  dog  will  beat  himself  if  his  fellow  is  a  good  one ;  for 
whilst  his  fellow  is  master  of  the  hare  the  other  will  allow  him  to  work 
her,  by  which  he  is  gaining  the  points  due  to  his  industry,  and  the 
other  is  losing  them  as  his  idleness  deserves ;  but  if  his  fellow  is 
not  a  good  one,  and  cannot  master  the  hare,  he  will  then  push  and 
try  to  take  her  himself;  but  in  this  he  will  very  frequently  go 
a  conning  way  to  work ;  instead  of  that  beautiful  dash  to  take 
the  hare  there  and  then,  when  in  the  open,  he  drives  her  towards 
cover ;  if  he  is  master  of  her  in  speed,  he  scarcely  allows  her  to 
come  round,  if  she  would  do  so ;  he  does  not  try  to  fetch  her  back 
again,  but  drives  her  in  a  sort  of  serpentine  line  till  she  is  about 
to  take  the  meuse,  and  then  makes  his  fling,  and  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  taking  her  there  ;  this  is  a  sort  of  refinement  of  cunning, 
which  well  entitles  a  dog  to  the  claim  of  a  sagacious  animal :  the 
homan  and  instructed  mind  could  not  devise  a  surer  mode  of 
effecting  it  by  such  a  li\dBg  agency ;  if  the  greyhound  understood 
language  so  as  to  be  able  literally  and  precisely  to  follow  his  mas- 
ter's intructions,  his  master  could  not  instruct  tlie  dog  in  this 
case  better  than  the  dog^s  own  instinct  instructs  him;  the  hare 
closely  followed  by  the  dog  when  so  near  the  fence  as  about  to 
take  the  meuse,  has  her  attention  slightly  taken  from  the  dog  to 
the  meuse,  and  her  pace  a  degree  slackened  in  preparing  to  take 
it ;  here  the  dog  makes  his  lunge,  and  secures  his  victim,  when 
had  that  lunge  been  made  in  the  open,  she  would  have  evaded  it  by 
doubling  out  of  his  way,  which  her  present  confined  situation  does 
not  allow  her  to  do  so  well,  even  if  her  attention  were  undivided 
between  the  dog  and  the  meuse.  This  is  not  only  a  lunge  made  at 
the  critical  moment  from  such  an  opportunity  offering  itself  by 
chance  ;  the  dog  has  all  along  been  purposely  driving  the  hare  to 
her  meuse,  without  perhaps  knowing  or  caring  where  that  meuse 
was ;  he  knows  she  has  one,  and  that  when  pressed  she  will  make 
for  it ;  and  he  has  been  working  on  this  premeditated  scheme  to 

take  her  at  that  critical  moment,   from   the   beginning  of  the 

course,  as  in  the  following  case  of  old  Snowball, 

"  "Twag  when  fleet  Snowball's  head  was  waxen  jrrev, 
A  luckless  leveret  met  him  on  his  way ; 
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Who  knows  not  Snowball?  he  whose  race  renowned 
Is  still  victorious  on  each  coursing  ground? 
Swaffhaniy  Newmarket,  and  the  Roman  camp, 
Have  seen  them  victors  o'er  each  meaner  stamp. 
In  vain  the  youngling  sought  with  doubling  wile 
The  hedge,  the  hill,  the  thicket,  or  the  stile. 
Experience  sage  the  lack  of  speed  supplied. 
And  in  the  gap  he  sought, — the  victim  died." 

Sir  fTaUer  Scott. 

It  is  a  very  essential  part  of  a  jadge^s  duty  in  a  cooreey  to 
pay  strict  regard  to  the  tarns,  as  to  whether  they  are  real  turns  of 
a  hare,  or  only  ricks  or  wrenches;  also  whether  those  tarns, 
wrenches  or  ricks  are  from  her  being  forced  to  make  them  by  the 
dog  nearing  her,  or  whether  she  does  so  of  her  own  accord ;  as  in 
the  latter  case,  the  dog  being  some  distance  from  her  does  not 
undergo  that  severe  twist  of  body  to  follow  her,  and  therefore  does  not 
distress  himself  so  much  as  when  he  is  nearer  to  her  at  the  tin^  die 
tump ;  any  advantage  of  speed  before  she  turns  off,  should  be  allowed 
in  his  reckoning,  but  nothing  for  the  turn ;  possibly  his  fellow  dog 
may,  by  such  turn,  have  the  advantage  of  running  tbe  inner  circle 
and  thereby  gain  the  next  turn  which  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  <^ 
his  account.  The  fair  running  dog  fairly  turns  the  hare  about; 
the  waiting  lurching  rascal  only  wrenches  or  ricks  her;  .and  with 
many  judges,  aye  or  gentUes  either,  a  turn  is  a  turn,  whether  she  is 
fairly  fetched  back,  or  wrenched,  or  ricked,  or  any,  the  least  twist 
whatever,  without  distinction  or  regard;  but  in  the  distress 
occasioned  by  it  to  the  hare,  or  to  the  dog  that  forces  her  to  turn, 
the  manner  of  the  turn  makes  all  the  difference ;  and  that  difference 
is  so  great  as  to  deserve  a  very  wide  distinction,  and  should  be 
particularly  noticed ;  this  circumstance  affords  another  proof  of 
the  framers  of  the  old  laws  of  the  Leash,  being  experienced  coursers, 
and  of  them  founding  their  rules  on  equitable  principles,  and  that 
they  were  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  turns  given  by  a  fBjr 
runner,  and  those  by  an  unfair  one ;  also  the  difference  in  the 
effect  both  to  dog  and  hare,  between  a  turn  about,  and  &aly  a 
wrench  or  rick ;  for  they  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  in  their 
rules,  what  is  a  turn  of  the  hare,  and  they  explain  it  in  two  distinct 
rules,  which  show  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  distinction  ; 
in  their  16  Rule,  it  says,  **  and  if  she  tumeth  not  right  about ^  she 
only  mrenchetky^  again  the  18th  Rule  is  expressly  to  explain  a 
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ixum ;  it  says,  ^<  sometimes  t/w  hare  doth  not  turfi,  but  wrencheth^ 
for  she  is  not  properly  smd  to  turn,  unless  she  turns,  as  it  were, 
rounds  and  two  ttrenches  stand/or  a  tum.^ 

To  any  trae  ^ortsmaB,  tiiere  is  Dot  a  twentietJi  part  of  thepleasure 
in  seeing  a  torn  given  by  awaiting  dogmas  inseeing  one  given  by  a  true 
maner ;  and  as  to  die  difference  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  whole  coarse 
with  waiting  lurching  dogs,  or  with  fair  runners,  it  does  not  admit  of 
a  comparison;  the  fair  and  true  sportsman  is  disgusted  with  the 
former,  but  with  true  runners  a  course  is  delightful  to  him.  If  the 
wwtittg  dog  drives  the  hare,  there  is  a  sort  of  sameness  or  insipidity 
in  tiie  interest  you  feel,  as  it  is  only  directed  to  one  issue  or  point, 
the  fiite  of  the  poor  hare  at  the  fence ;  and  whilst  he  is  so  driving 
her,  his  fellow  dog  is  prevented  very  frequently  from  taking  the 
lead,  which  his  speed  would  admit,  he  naturally  keeps  ihe 
line  of  tiie  hare,  and  when  the  other  is  about  to  go  past  him, 
the  driving  dog  ii  just  turned  in  his  way  by  the  rick  of  the 
hare,  and  he  must  go  over  him  to  take  the  lead.  I  have  seen  it 
veiy  often  with  a  speedy  driving  dog,  that  he  seems  to  prevent  the 
hare  doubling  round,  and  also  to  prevent  the  other  dog  from 
getting  to  her ;  he  is  a  sort  of  flying  bulwark  in  the  way,  not  m 
high  but  the  other  would  readily  go  over  him  if  he  were  more 
stationary,  but  th^e  is  a  unity  of  speed  and  veering  to  the  rig^t 
and  left  alternately,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  other  to 
get  past  him,  even  if  a  waiting  dog  wrench  the  hare,  instead  of 
driving  her,  it  does  not  afford  the  length  of  run  up  to  her  the  next 
time,  nor  the  opportunity  of  a  trial  of  speed  between  the  two  dogs, 
nor  is  it  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  or  usefulness  which  a  fair  and  full 
turn  is.  But  where  you  see  a  real  good,  fleet,  fair  running  dog, 
and  a  real  good  hare,  the  turns  are  interesting  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  those  who  never  witnessed  them ;  your  whole  soul  seems 
divided  with  the  deepest  interest  between  the  admiration  of  the 
dog's  repeated  «aei^;etic  flings  which  he  makes  at  the  hare,  and 
the  interest  you  feel  for  her  escape  or  capture ;  for  it  matters  not 
which,  you  cannot  possibly  witness  the  struggle  without  feeling 
interest  either  for  her  being  taken,  or  for  her  to  escape ;  I  defy 
the  most  stoical  indifference  that  ever  inherited  animated  man  to 
behold  it  indifferently,  for  as  Arrian  says, — **  it  is  enough  to  make 
a  dumb  man  break  forth,  as  was  said  of  the  son  of  CroBsus.'^ 
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I  cannot  avoid  feeling  pity  for  those  who  think  no  coarse  worth 
having  without  there  is  a  hare  at  the  end  of  it,  and  who  con- 
sequently consider  that  to  be  the  best  dog  which  kills  her ;  even 
without  any  particular  desire  for  the  hare;  the  superficial  observer 
of  a  course  ofttimes  considers  the  kill  as  the  sine  qua  nan  of 
merit  in  a  greyhound,  by  which  they  lose  the  most  beautiful  cha- 
racter of  the  sport ;  those  who  want  to  see  the  hare  killed  watch 
that  event  only,  and  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished  the  more  merit 
they  allow  the  dogs,  so  that  with  them  there  is  but  one  interesting 
point  in  a  course.  How  different  is  the  case  with  the  true  sports- 
man and  scientific  observer  of  a  course,  not  only  to  witness  these 
beautiful  and  energetic  struggles  repeated  in  succession,  keeping 
an  intensity  of  interest  perpetually  buoyant  in  their  minds,  and  with 
many,  a  longing  desire  to  see  the  poor  hare  escape  from  her  danger ; 
and  witnessing  the  watchful  and  agile  turns  and  doubles  she  makes 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  contest  between  dogs  and  hare  is  only  a 
part  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  compares  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
dogs  engaged  in  this  contest;  he  contemplates  the  nature  and 
excellence  of  the  animals,  and  the  nature  of  their  efforts  to  take 
their  game,  the  difference  between  honesty  and  roguery  in  them ; 
between  a  beautiful  style  of  running,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  complete  and  fisdr  turn  of  the  hare,  and  a  lurching  half-turn 
from  a  sliving,  stealing  pace  up  to  her, — no  gallantry  of  dash,  or 
anything  creative  of  emulation ;  by  seeing  these  occasionally,  he 
knows  better  how  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  true  running  dog, 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it ; — 

This  variety  gives  constant  life  to  the  chase, 

But  as  Forrester  says, — **  Sir,  what  kills  is  the  pace." 

This  beautiful  variety,  and  continuity  of  interest  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  a  real  good  course,  renders  it  a  sport  worthy  of  having 
regulations  framed  for  the  purpose  of  a  due  estimation  of  all  and 
singular  the  different  parts  of  the  ability  displayed  by  each  con- 
tending dog;  and  what  can  be  a  more  animating  scene,  than 
seeing  two  greyhounds  coursing  a  hare  over  an  open  and  cham- 
paign country ;  or  what  can  be  finer  exercise  and  recreation  than 
riding  to  them,  with  those  who  are  healthy,  [active,  or  able ;  or 
a  greater  inducement  to  get  out  into  the  open  and  pure  air  for 
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those  wlio  are  old  or  infirm  ?  It  gives  each  description  of  persons 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  themselves  according  to  their  own 
inclination,  or  their  ahility  for  either  moderate  or  strong  exercise. 

The  few  considerations  which  are  here  more  particularly  alluded 
to,  as  being  especially  necessary  never  to  be  lost  sight  ofy  in  either 
deciding  courses  or  framing  rules  for  their  decision,  are,  first,  the 
difference  between  the  distress  caused  by  a  turn-about,  on  one 
hand,  or  an  imperfect  turn  on  the  other ;  secondly,  the  difference 
between  the  distress  suffered  by  the  dog  that  turns  the  hare,  and 
that  suffered  by  the  dog  which  is  some  distance  behind  at  the 
time ;  and  thirdly,  the  difference  in  the  distress  from  going  that 
killing  pace,  the  tip-top  of  their  speed,  and  going  only  a  waiting 
pace.  And  consequently  that  where  you  have  a  fair  runner,  and 
a  waiting  dog  contending  together,  these  three  essentials  are  all 
united  in  their  operation  upon  one  dogy  the  fair  runner^  in  in- 
capacitating him  from  equal  powers  of  exertion  with  the  other  at 
the  latter  part  of  a  course.  *  Such  must  have  been  the  view  taken 
by  the  firamers  of  the  old  laws  of  the  Leash,  of  which  it  is  time 
now  to  give  a  copy.  There  are  two  versions  of  them.  One,  it  is 
probable,  is  the  original,  and  the  other  the  amended  and  more 
explanatory  version,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparative  reference  to 
them* 


>  An  itinerant  preacher,  holding  forth  to  bis  congregatioD,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  bis  doctrine  of  the  united  amount  of  various  kinds  of 
fdn.  If  all  these  mountains  were  in  one  mountain ;  if  all  these  houses  were 
in  one  house :  if  all  these  trees  were  in  one  tree ;  if  all  these  rivers  and  seas 
were  in  one  sea;  and  if  all  these  huge  mountains,  and  houses^  and  trees, 
vere  to  &il  into  this  one  huge  river  and  sea,  what  a  great  splish,  splash 
th»e  vFOuld  be. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK'S  COURSING  LAWS; 


FIRST    VERSION. 


The  Latts  of  the  Leash,  or  Coursing,  oa  the^  were  commanded, 
aUowed,  and  8uhscr%bed,  by  Thomas,  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1.  Therefore  it  was  ordered,  that  he  which  was  chosen  Fewterer, 
or  letter  loose  of  the  greyhounds,  shall  receive  the  greyhounds 
matched  to  run  together  in  his  Leash,  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  field,  and  to  follow  next  to  the  hare  finder,  till  he 
come  unto  the  form  ;  and  no  horseman  or  footman,  on  pain  of 
disgrace,  to  go  before  them,  or  on  either  side,  but  directly 
behind,  for  the  space  of  forty  yards,  or  thereabouts. 

Item.  That  not  above  one  brace  of  greyhounds  do  course  a  hare 
at  one  instant. 

Item.  The  hare  finder  should  give  the  hare  three  soho's  before  he 
puts  her  from  her  lair,  to  make  the  greyhounds  gaze  and 
attend  her  rising. 

No  corresponding  Item  to  the  4th  Rule. 


Item.  That  dog  that  giveth  the  first  turn,  if  after  the  turn  be 
given,  there  be  neither  cote,  slip,  nor  wrench  extraordinary, 
then  he  which  gave  the  first  turn  shall  be  held  to  win  the 
wager. 
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THE  DUKE  OP  NORFOLK'S  COURSING   LAWS; 


SECOND   VER8IOX. 


The  follamng  Coursing  Rules  were  eatabliahed  hg  the  Dukb  of 
NoBFOLK  in  the  reign  ^  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were  eubecribed 
to  bgthe  chief  Gentry,  and  thence  held  authentic, 

1.  That  he  that  is  chosen  Fewterer,  or  that  lets  loose  the  grey* 
hounds,,  shall  receive  the  greyhounds  matched  to  ran  together, 
into  his  Leash,  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the  field,  and  foUow 
next  to  the  hare  finder,  or  he  who  is  to  start  the  hare,  until  he 
come  unto  the  form ;  and  no  horseman  or  footnum  is  to  go 
before,  or  on  any  side,  but  directly  behind,  for  the  space  of 
about  forty  yards. 

2.  You  ought  not  to  course  a  hare  with  more  than  a  brace  of 
greyhounds. 

3.  The  hare  finder  ought  to  give  the  hare  three  soho^s  before  he 
puts  her  from  her  form  or  seat,  that  the  dogs  may  gaze  about 
and  attend  her  starting. 

4.  They  ought  to  give  twelve  score  yards'  law  before  the  dogs 
are  loosed,  unless  there  be  danger  of  losing  her. 

5.  The  dog  that  gives  the  first  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  slip,  nor  wrench,  wins  the  wager. 
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KfMT    VERSION. 


Item.  If  one  dog  give  the  first  turn,  and  the  other  bear  the  htare, 
then  he  which  bore  the  hare  shall  win. 

No  Item  corresponding  to  the  7th  Rule. 


Item.  If  neither  dog  turn  the  hare,  then  he  which  leadeth  last 
at  the  covert  shall  be  held  to  win  the  wager. 

Item.  If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve  himself,  and  turn  her  again, 
tliose  two  tnrnf  shall  be  as  much  as  a  cote. 


Item.  If  all  the  course  be  equal,  then  he  only  which  bears  the  hare 
shall  win :  and  if  she  be  not  borne,  then  the  course  must  be 
adjudged  dead. 

Item.  If  any  dog  shall  take  a  fall  in  the  course,  and  yet  perform 
his  part,  he  shall  cliallenge  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than 
he  giveth. 

item.  If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  8er\'e  himself,  and  give  divers 
cotes,  yet  in  the  end  stand  still  in  the  Held,  the  other  dog 
without  turn  giving,  running  home  to  the  covert,  that  dog 
which  stood  still  in  the  field  shall  be  then  adjudged  to  lose 
the  wager. 

Item.  If  any  man  shall  ride  over  a  dog,  and  overthrow  him  in 
his  course  (though  the  dog  were  the  worst  in  opinion)  yet 
the  party  for  tiie  olTence  shall  eitlier  receive  the  disgrace 
of  the  fi'?!d  or  [  ay  tl:e  ua^^er,  for  between  tlie  parties  it  shall 
be  adjudjB-ed  no  cour-te. 
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SECOND    VERSION. 


6-     If  the  dog  give  the  first  turn,  and  the  otiier  bear  the  hare, 
he  that  bears  the  hare  shall  win. 

7.     A  go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  equivalent  to  two  turns. 


8.     If  neither  dog  turn  the  hare,  he  that  leads  last  to  the  covert 
wins. 

9.  If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve  himself,  and  turn  her 
again,  it  is  as  much  as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  esteemed  two 
turns. 


10*     If  all  the  course  be  equal,  he  that  bears  the  hare  shall  win, 
and  if  she  be  not  borne,  the  course  shall  be  adjudged  dead. 


II.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall  in  a  course,  and  yet  performs  his  part, 
he  may  challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave. 


12.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve  himself,  and  give  divers 
cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  stands  still  in  the  field,  the  other 
dog,  if  he  turn  home  of  the  covert,  although  he  gives  no 
turn,  shall  be  adjudged  to  win  the  wager. 


Id.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  ridden  over  in  his  course,  the  course 
is  void,  and  to  say  the  truth,  he  that  did  the  miscliief,  ought 
to  make  reparation  for  the  damage. 
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Item.  If  one  dog  give  both  first  and  last  tnm^  and  no  other 
advantage  between  them^  that  odd  torn  shall  win  i^e  wager. 

No  Item  corresponding  to  the  15th  Rale. 


Item.    That  a  cote  shall  be  more  than  two  tarns,  and  a  go-bj  or 
bearing  the  hare,  eqoal  to  two  tarns. 


No  Item  corresponding  to  the  17th  Role. 


No  Item  corresponding  to  the  I8th  Rule. 


No  Item  corresponding  to  the  19th  Rule. 


Item.  Those  who  are  chosen  judges  of  the  Leash  shall  give 
their  judgments  presently,  before  they  depart  the  field ;  or 
else  he  in  whose  default  it  lieth,  shall  pay  the  wager  by  a 
general  voice  and  sentence. 
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SKOND    VIBSION. 

14.  If  a  dog  give  the  first  and  last  torn,  and  there  be  no  other 
advantage  between  them,  he  that  gives  the  odd  torn  shall  win. 

15.  A  cote  is  when  a  greyhound  goeth  endways  by  his  fellow, 
and  gives  the  hare  a  torn. 

16.  A  cote  serves  for  two  tarns,  and  two  tripplings  or  jerkings 
for  a  cote ;  and  if  she  tometh  not  right  about  she  only 
wrencheth* 

17.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  between  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
and  that  the  one  of  them  serves  the  other  as  taming,  then 
he  that  gives  the  hare  most  tarns  wins  the  wager ;  and  if 
one  give  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  he  that  bearei^  the 
hare  wins  the  wager. 

I&  Sometimes  the  haredoi^  not  turn,  but  wrencheth,  for  she  is 
not  properly  said  to  turn,  unless  she  turns,  as  it  were,  round ) 
and  two  wrenches  stand  for  a  tum« 

19.  He  that  comes  in  first  to  i^e  deadi  of  the  hare,  takes  her  up 
and  saves  her  from  breaking,  cherishes  the  dogs  and  cleanses 
their  mouths  from  i^e  wool,  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for 
his  pains. 

20.  Those  that  are  judges  of  the  Leash  must  give  their  judg- 
ments presently,  before  they  depart  the  field. 
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THE  PROPRIETY  OF  SOME  OF  THESE  RULES, 
AND  INCONSISTENCY  WITH  THE2kI  OF  OTHERS,  POINTED  OUT. 

Thb  Bystem  here  adopted  of  deciding  cooraes  by  what  each  dog^ 
actually  performs  is  undeniably  the  safest  and  most  proper  mode  of 
arriving  at  a  tme  conclusion  of  which  dog  is  entitled  to  win  the 
wager ;  it  furnishes  a  criterion  for  all  descriptions  of  courses^  in  all 
their  different  ramifications  and  bearings ;  the  exceeding  short  course 
on  which  there  is  often  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  on  longer 
ones ;  the  moderate  course  where  the  dogs  are  very  nearly  equals 
and  would  give  occasion  for  argument,  as  one  would  allege  upon 
one  description  of  performance  being  of  more  value^  than  what  the 
other  dog  performed,  when  probably  by  these  rules  they  are  found 
equal ;  and  the  long  course  where  one  has  a  decided  advantage  at 
the  first,  and  the  other  at  the  last  part  of  it,  whether  from  one  dog 
being  stouter  than  the  other,  or  one  a  fair  runner  and  the  other  an 
unfair  one ;  it  also  furnishes  a  proper  distinction  between  a  real 
and  proper  turn  of  the  hare,  or  an  imperfect  one ;  and  reduces  the 
whole  into  an  arithmetical  calculation  of  each  dog^s  merit,  which 
is  so  greatly  preferable  to  an  imaginary  or  fanciful  conclusion 
founded  on  no  certain  premises. 

Rules  upon  this  principle  are  not  only  more  just,  but  more 
simplified  and  convenient*;  and  it  is,  in  some  measure,  immaterial 
whether  you  have  two  unfair  running  dogs,  or  two  fair  running 
dogs  together,  or  one  of  each  sort ;  whether  you  have  two  of  the 
hard  breed,  or  two  of  the  soft,  or  one  of  each ;  or  whether  you 
have  both  aged  dogs,  or  both  puppies,  or  one  of  each  of  either  of 
those  breeds ;  the  number  of  points  gained  by  each  will  show  their 
relative  merits,  and  the    only  question  which    remains   is  the 
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apportioiiiiig  a  fair  and  equitable  valne>  or  number  of  points,  to 
each  performance  consistently  towards  each  other. 

There  being  two  versions  of  these  rules  has  increased  the 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  coursers  generally  very  much,  and 
has  led  to  much  confusion ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  from  many 
reasons,  that  the  more  imperfect,  which  is  probably  the  original 
and  onrevised  one,  has  been  in  more  general  circulation  than  the 
other.'  I  found  the  revised  one  in  an  old  pocket  yearly  calendar, 
of  what  year  I  have  forgotten,  which  a  person  had  preserved  on 
account  of  some  valuable  instructions  that  calendar  contained  upon 
gardening ;  but  all  the  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  Leash  which  I  Iteve 
elsewhere  met  with,  are  of  that  version  which  I  consider  the  original 
and  more  imperfect  one ;  the  different  writers  who  profess  to  know, 
and  to  dilate  upon  the  old  coursing  laws,  in  the  sporting  periodi- 
cals, give  evidence  that  they  were  governed  by  that  version ;  a 
treatise  on  greyhounds  by  a  sportsman  quotes  that  version, 
DanieVs  rural  sports,  and  others  also ;  besides  which,  either  by 
tradition  or  some  other  source,  it  has  been  generally  known  that 
there  was  such  a  coursing  phrase  as  a  cote,  but  not  one  courser  in 
a  hundred,  or  perhaps  in  a  thousand,  knows  what  was  meant  by 
it ;  I  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  one  that  could  give 
me  any  information  what  it  was,  and  great  numbers  have  made 
the  inquiry  of  me  without  my  being  able  to  answer  the  question  ; 
if  that  version  had  been  in  as  general  circulation  as  the  other, 
there  would  not  have  been  that  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which  there  has  been ;  but  they  know  from  that  original  version, 
because  in  the  Item  corresponding  with  the  16th  Rule  of  the  other 
version,  a  cote  is  mentioned  as  **  more  than  two  tums,^  whilst  a 
go-by  or  bearing  the  hare  is  only  equal  to  two  turns ;  in  the  16th 
corresponding  Rule,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  correspond 
further  than  being  in  the  order  of  rotation,  and  alluding  to  a  cote,  it 
says  '*  a  cote  serves  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings  or  jerkings 
for  a  cote  i"  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  at  least  equal  in 
importance,  if  not  superior  to  any  one  specified  performance  in  a 


*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  difference  of  expression  in  the  heading  of  each 
version,  and  also  in  the  difference  of  expression  of  many  Rules  and  their  cor- 
refjionding  Items. 
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course^  and  is  deserving  of  every  attention  being  paid  to  it;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  greater  and  more  real  injustice  has  been  done 
in  deciding  courses  from  i^e  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
a  cote^  than  any  one  other  circumstance  that  belongs  to   the 
knowledge  of  coursing  rules.    A  more  full  and  explained  account 
of  it^  will  be  found  in  the  note  to  my  own  7th  Rule ;  but  I  may 
here  add,  that  as  it  is  explained  by  the  15th  Rule,  that  ^  a  cote  is 
when  a  greyhound  goeth  endways  by  his  fellow  and  gives  the 
hare  a  tum,^  so  is  it  the  first  performance  which  takes  place,  or 
can  be  expected  to  take  place,  after  the  dogs  are  slipped  at  the 
hare;  one  dog  outruns  the  other,  and  turns  the  hare;  he  goes  end- 
ways by  his  fellow  and  turns  the  hare ;  and  with  a  good  hare, 
and  one  dog  more  speedy  than  the  other,  this  is  repeated  many 
times  in  some  courses ;  I  have  seen  as  many  as  ten  cotes  given  in 
one  course ;  the  last  dog,  when  a  turn  is  given,  generaUy  takes  the 
lead  after  it,  or  if  not  so,  it  seldom  happens  but  he  is  laid  even 
with  the  other  at  the  start  for  the  next  run  up  to  the  hare ;  then 
if  the  other  strips  away  from  him  again  and  turns  the  hare,  it  ia 
precisely  the  same  as  going  together  out  of  the  slips ;  now  giving 
many  turns  in  succession  indicates  the  dog  doing  so  being  po8« 
sessed  of  the  greatest  essentials  that  constitute  a  good  greyhound ; 
speed,  stoutness,  and  a  good  turner;  speed  to  strip  away  from  his 
fellow,  stoutness  to  maintain  that  speed  with  the  accumulating 
distress  from  giving  the  succession  of  turns ;  and  he  must  be  a 
good  turner  to  start  even  with  his  fellow  after  each  successive  turn. 
Kach  of  these  turns  have  a  right  to  be  reckoned  two  points ;  but 
without  understanding  the  cote,  they  are  only  allowed  one  point 
each ;  and,  as  actually  was  the  case  in  the  course  before  stated  of 
the  black  dog  and  the  brindled  one,  where  there  were  many  cotes 
given,  and  in  many  others  that  I  have  seen,  and  in  all  probability 
some  thousands  of  courses  tliat  I  have  not  seen,  and  in  any  course 
that    may    happen  hereafter,    where  one  is  a  waiting    rascal, 
and  the  other  a  fair  runner,  if  the  cote  is  not  reckoned,  great 
injustice  is  done,  and  the  merit  of  possessing  the  three  greatest 
essentials  constituting  a  good  greyhound  is  thrown  away,  and  lost ; 
it  is  allowing  as  much  for  a  turn  gained  without  superior  speed,  as 
you  allow  for  one  that  is  gained  by  superior  speed. 

The  original  version  is  deficient   of  six  Items  to  correspond 
with  the  Rules,  or  explanation  of  terms,  contained  in  the  revised 
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venioDj  namel^^^  the  4th  law  for  a  hare;  7ih,  a  go-by;  15th9 
a  cote;  ITth,  ISih^  and  19th^  which  are  more  explanatory;  the 
Idthy  of  a  torn ;  and  that  Item  corresponding  with  the  16th  Role 
is  also  deficient  of  explanation  of  a  tarn,  which  the  16th  Rule 
itself  gives. 

It  would  be  snperflnons  to  analyze  the  whole  code ;  bnt  the 
lameness  or  inconsistency  of  the  5th^  6th^  9th^  lOthy  12th9  l4.iL, 
and  17th,  either  towards  each  other,  or  towards  those  which  are 
in  themselves  good,  ought  to  be  noticed ;  the  5th  Rule  gives  the 
course  to  the  dog  which  gives  the  first  turn,  providing  no  cote, 
fHip,  or  wrench,  is  given ;  so  that,  as  there  expressed,  a  wrench 
bars  the  first  turn  from  winning;  and  a  wrench,  by  the  18th  Rule, 
is  equal  to  only  half  a  turn,  or  two  wrenches  for  one  turn,  whilst 
by  the  16th  Rule,  a  cote  stands  for  two  turns,  and  the  first 
turn  generally  is  a  cote.  Again,  by  this  5th  Rule,  a  go-by,  or 
bearing  the  hare,  is  not  mentioned  as  barring  the  first  turn  from 
winning ;  yet  by  the  7th  Rule,  a  go-by,  or  bearing  tiie  'hare,  is 
equivalent  to  two  turns ;  also  by  the  6th  Rule,  bearing  the  hare 
bars  the  first  turn  from  winning,  which  is  no  bar  by  the  5th ;  the 
5th  Rule  is  therefore  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  6th,  7  th,  16th 
and  18th  Rules,  as  well  as  with  some  others. 

The  6th  Rule  is  in  itself  lame,  bearing  the  hare  is  there  a  bar  to 
the  first  turn  winning,  yet  the  dog  that  gives  the  first  turn  may 
turn  the  hare  into  the  oilier  dog^s  mouth.  The  first  turn  also, 
may,  or  may  not  be  a  cote,  yet  there  is  no  distinction  in  that 
respect,  any  more  than  there  is,  as  to  whether  the  bearing  of 
the  hare  is  a  kill  of  merit  or  not ;  both  of  which  ought  to  be 
especially  provided  for. 

The  9th  and  10th  Rules  have  the  same  sort  of  limping  gait 
as  the  6th  Rule.  The  9th  Rule  is,  if  one  dog  turn  the  hare, 
serve  hdmaelf,  and  turn  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a  cote,  and  a 
cote  is  esteemed  two  turns.  The  15th  rule  says,  "  a  cote  is  when 
a  greyhound  goeth  endways  by  his  fellow  and  gives  the  hare  a 
turn  ;*^  so  that  in  one  Rule  there  are  two  turns  in  a  cote,  and  in 
the  other  Rule  only  one.  The  expression  of  a  dog  serving  himself 
is  not  explained  in  any  of  those  Rules,  and  can  only  mean  giving 
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two  turas  in  saccession  without  being  served^  or  assisted  bj  his 
fellow  dog  taking  the  next  turn  in  the  r^ular  order ;  jet  a  dog^ 
may  take  two  turns  in  succession  and  gain  i^ree  or  four  points 
instead  of  two^  according  both  to  i^e  letter  and  spirit  of  this  same 
code  of  Rules.  A  dog  maj^  and  often  does,  turn  the  hare,  and  his 
fellow  start  even  with  him  after  it ;  then  if  he  outruns  him  and 
turns  the  hare  again,  he  gives  a  cote,  which  added  to  the  form^ 
turn  makes  three  points,  instead  of  two  for  ^*  turning  the  hare, 
serving  himself  and  turning  her  again  ;^  but  in  giving  the  first  of 
these  turns,  the  other  may  take  the  lead  after  it,  and  suffer  a  go-by, 
in  which  case  the  other  dog  gains  two  turns  and  a  go*by,  or  four 
points;  or  if  he  gained  both  those  turns  by  superior  speed  he 
gains  four  points ;  but  if  he  gain  the  first  turn  by  extra  speed, 
then  give  a  go-by  and  turn  the  hare  again,  he  gains  five  points 
instead  of  only  two,  which  might  be  inferred  from  this  Rule  as 
therein  expressed.  The  intention  of  this  9th  Rule  is  obviously 
right  as  (wo  turns  are  equal  to  a  cote ;  but  leaving  it  without  the 
necessary  qualification  of  '*  if  not  gained  by  superior  speed''  it  is 
robbing  the  dog  of  his  just  claim  supposing  he  does  gain  them  by 
superior  speed.  Like  the  12th  and  some  other  Rules,  it  is  the 
discrepance  of  the  expression  which  makes  it  liable  to  a  wrong 
construction. 

By  the  10th  Rule  it  would  seem,  that  the  kill  is  only  meant  to 
reckon  where  an  extra  point  is  necessary  to  decide  the  course, 
whereas  by  the  6ih  Rule  a  kill  is  more  than  equal  to  the  first  torn, 
which  may  be  a  cote  or  two  pointjs,  and  consequently  is  lame. 

If  the  12th  Rule  specified  that  the  dog  standing  still  in  the  field 
was  through  cunning  it  would  not  be  so  objectionable ;  but  as  it 
is  expressed  it  is  totally  inadmissible ;  however  as  it  is  in  a  measure 
unconnected  with  the  other  Rules,  I  will  reserve  my  remarks  upon 
it  for  the  note  upon  my  own  16th  Rule  on  this  subject. 

The  14th  Rule  is  an  odd  one  indeed ;  it  is,  ^  if  a  dog  give  tiie 
first  and  last  turn,  and  there  be  no  other  advantage  between  them, 
he  that  gives  the  odd  turn  shall  win.^  Its  intention  may  be  quite 
correct,  but  oddly  expressed ;  by  "  no  other  advantage,^  we 
should  naturally  infer  that  the  dc^  which  gave  the  first  and  last 
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tarn,  gave  two  torus,  ioBtead  of  an  odd  tarn ;  it  may,  however, 
mean  that  they  took  torn  for  turn,  without  any  advantage  of 
speed,  or  killing  the  hare,  or  other  contingencies;  and  that  the 
dog  whieh  gave  the  first  turn,  gave  the  last  also ;  in  which 
he  would  have  a  balance  of  one,  or  as  they  eiqpress  it,  of  an 
oddtartk. 

The  17Ui  Rule  is,  '^  if  there  be  no  cotes  given  between  a  brace 
of  greyhounds,  and  that  the  one  of  them  serves  the  other  as 
taming,  tiien  he  that  gives  most  turns  wins  the  wager.  And  if  one 
give  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  he  that  beareth  the  hare  wins  the 
wager.*' 

In  this  Rule  as  well  as  ia  the  10th  the  bearing  the  hetre,  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  redcos  only  as  a  casting  point;  whilst  in  the  6th 
Sole  it  is  more  than  equal  to  the  first  turn,  and  m  the  7tii  bearing 
Ham  bare,  is  equivalent  to  two  tunMi,  whidi  is  a  glaring  inconsistency ; 
hf  the  fbrm^  part  oi  this  17tb  Rule  it  would  seem,  as  if  one  dog 
tuniing  the  hare  twice  in  succession,  constituted  a  cote ;  the 
same  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  9th  Rule ;  so  that  both  the  9th 
and  17th  Rules  are  inconsistent  with  the  15th,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  15th  Rule  is  wholly  an  explanation  of  what 
does  constitute  a  cote;  and  that  such  explanation  is  clear  and 
satis&ctoiy. 

Without  going  further  into  the  particulars  of  these  old  Rules 
to  shew  their  impropriety  in  some  instances,  it  is  shewn  tiiat  they 
are  not  approved  generally  by  the  coursing  world,  by  the  new 
Rules  recentiy  promulgated  by  the  Ashdown  Park  Coursing 
Club,  expre^ve  of  the  principles  on  which  they  wish  to  have  their 
courses  decided.'  But  from  these  new  Ashdown  Rules  it  does  not 
appear  certain  whether  they  are  intended  as  an  entire  code,  or 
only  as  riders  to  the  old  ones ;  or  whether  as  merely  serving  a 
temporary  purpose ;  the  latter  conclusion  seems  the  most  probable 
from  tiie  total  want  of  provision  in  them  for  many  occurrences 
which  are  continually  taking  place,  and  some  of  them  of  an  im- 
portant nature ;  this  conclusion  seems  warranted  by  a  passage  in 
the  Coar8er''s  Manual,  wherein  it  says,  '^  if  these,  or  any  others 
that  were  tiiought  by  the  leading  clubs  to  be  more  perfect,  were 
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adopted  generallj,  much  advantage  would  accme^  this  is  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  different  clubs.^ 

I  will  therefore  add  these  Ashdown  Rules^  witii  a  few  brief 
remarks  attached  to  each  of  them  as  they  appear  to  me  to  require ; 
leaving  the  more  particular  elncidations  of  those  parts  of  them 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  strict  justice,  to  be  added  with  the 
notes  of  explanation  attached  to  i^ose  of  my  own  Rules  bearing 
on  the  same  subject^ 

If  my  own  Rules  are  thought  too  long  and  complicated,  tiiese 
Ashdown  Rules  err  in  the  opposite  extreme,  being  too  short,  and 
not  sufficiently  explanatory,  nor  providing  for  many  contingences 
which  are  constantly  arising.  <'  Brevity,^  they  say,  ''  is  the  soul 
of  wit;''  but  brevity  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  especially  where 
the  subject  matter  has  been  but  ill  understood,  and  imperfectly 
analyzed  and  investigated ;  and  such  has  been  i^e  source  of  much 
inconvenience  and  confusion  from  the  want  of  explanation  of  prin- 
ciple in  framing  the  old  Laws  of  the  LeasL 
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FOR  DECIDING  COURSES. 


General  Rules  Jar  the  Guidance  of  Umpiree  in  Deciding  Coureee, 
and  other  Lame  qfthe  Leash,  sanctioned  hy  the  Members  qf  the 
Ashdown  Park  Coursing  Meeting ,  present  at  Lamboum  on  the 
1th  Februargf  1828^  and  inserted  in  the  Coursers'*  Manual,  or 
Stud-Book, 

1.  A  brace  of  greyhounds  only,  to  be  slipped  after  a  hare. 

N.R  The  slipper  should  be  a  horse''s  length  in  advance 
of  the  beater,  and  when  a  hare  is  started  he  diould  quicken 
his  pace,  that  the  dogs  may  boih.  take  sight,  and  puU  in  the 
slips,  before  he  looses  them.  It  is  necessary  that  good  law 
should  be  given,  as  it  materially  assists  the  umpires  in  case 
of  a  weak  hare. 

2.  If  a  second  hare  be  started  during  a  course,  and  the  dogs 
divide,  the  course  to  be  given  to  tiie  dog  that  follows  the 
slipped  hare. 

This  Role  is  qtdte  olijectionable.     S^  Note  to  my  20th  Rule. 
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3.  If  there  be  only  one  turn  and  a  kill  in  a  coarse,  the  dog 
that  gives  the  turn  shall  win,  if  it  be  a  fair  start. 

This  Rule  is  not  sufficiently  qualified.  If  the  turn  be  given  in 
consequence  of  superior  speed,  and  the  kill  of  no  merit,  the  Rule  is 
right ;  if  the  kill  be  one  of  merit  and  the  turn  by  superior  speed,  it 
ought  to  be  undecided ;  but  if  the  turn  be  gained  by  the  advantage 
of  being  inside  when  the  hare  is  running  in  a  curve,  and  the 
kill  be  a  kill  o(  merit,  the  kill  ought  to  win. 

4.  If  there  be  no  turn  or  kill  in  the  course,  the  dog  that  gets 
first  to  the  covert  shall  win,  for  a  cup  or  sweepstakes. 

This  Rule  requires  a  revision.  If  he  gain  the  covert  first,  by 
superior  speed,  and  not  by  the  advantage  of  an  inside  turn,  he  ought 
to  win  whether  £»■  cup,  sweepstakes  or  match;  lor  superior  speed 
ought  to  be  considered  a  point.  And  if  there  be  none  shown,  it 
ought  to  be  undecided  for  a  match ;  and  toss  up  for,  if  for  a  cup  or 
stake,  when  the  regulations  will  not  allow  it  to  be  run  again. 

5.  If  there  be  many  turns  in  a  coarse,  a  go-by  shall  be  equal  to 
two  turns  of  the  hare*  The  lead  up  to  tiie  hare  from  the 
slips,  aad  the  first  torn,  shall  be  equal  to  two  after  tarns  of 
the  hare.  Two  wrenches  of  the  hare,  provided  ilie  dog 
makes  them  following  without  losing  the  lead,  shall  be 
equal  to  one  tarn.  The  turn,  when  the  hare  is  leadings  to 
the  covert,  shall  be  considered  more  than  the  turns  when 
she  is  running  from  the  covert,  provided  the  number  of  turns 
be  equal  If  a  dog  fall  in  a  course  when  he  is  leading,  he 
shall  be  allowed  a  tarn  more  than  he  gives. 

To  the  1st.  Section  of  this  Rule  it  may  with  propriety  be  asked, 
why  not  a  go-by  be  equal  to  two  turns,  when  the  turns  are  but  few 
as  w^  as  when  ^tkey  are  many  ? 

The  2nd.  Section  requires  revision  the  same  as  the  4th  Rule;  it, 
in  factf  is  a  cote,  if  gained  by  superior  speed;  and  to  say  that  it 
shall  be  allowed  two  points,  would  be  better  than  two  after>tums. 
See  note  to  my  7th  Rule. 

The  3rd.  Section  has  a  proviso  too  much,  £ctr  why  should  not 
<me  only  be  allowed  as  equal  to  half  a  turn,  or  two  wrenches  one 
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torn,  whether  made  in  gaccessioii,  or  other  turns  between  them? 
If  the  dog  does  not  distress  himself  so  much  as  hy  giving  a  com- 
plete torn,  he  distresses  the  hare,  and  alters  the  direction  she  is 
making  for  covert,  and  probably  gives  his  fellow  dog  the  advantage 
of  an  inside  turn,  by  which  he  takes  the  lead,  and  thertby  loses 
his  own  opportunity  of  giving  two  wrenches  in  succession. 

The  4th.  Section  is  improper,  either  as  a  positive  or  a  casting 
point,  which  latter  it  appears  to  be  intended  for,  by  the  proviso  of 
the  **  number  of  turns  being  equal."  The  reason  for  adopting  it 
no  doubt  is,  that  a  hare  is  well  known  sometimes  to  go  a  waiting 
pace  from  covert,  and  her  best  pace  towards  it;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  dogs  are  going  a  waiting  pace  from  covert, 
especiaUy  a  fair  running  dog ;  a  waiting  cunning  rogue  may,  and 
very  likely  will ;  and  equally  likely  to  go  his  best  pace  towards  the 
covert ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  their  push ;  we  may  easily 
decide  the  principle  of  this  section,  by  supposing  a  very  simple  case ; 
suppose  a  fair  and  an  unfair  running  dog  were  slipped  at  a  racing 
red-necked  kicking  hare,  who  led  the  do^  a  dance  from  covert, 
by  way  of  showing  them  that  she  was.  nowise  afraid  of  them,  she 
will  then  go  a  waiting  pace  I  will  allow,  and  with  the  view  of  fling- 
ing the  dogs  80  much  farther  in  her  rear  when  she  doubles  back 
towards  covert;  the  fair  running  dog  goes  his  best  pace,  and  fotches 
her  back,  and  overshoots  her  in  the  turn  very  considerably ;  the 
waiting  dog  is  ready  for  her  as  she  makes  for  covert ;  he  does  not 
overshoot  his  ground,  and  he  succeeds  in  turning  her,  we  wiil  say, 
only  once,  and  then  she  gets  the  covert  (n  such  a  case,  the  dog 
^rho  turned  her  going  from  covert  ought  to  win,  instead  of  the  way 
this  section  adopts,  of  giving  it  to  him  who  gave  the  turn  going 
towards  covert ;  I  have  seen  the  last  dog,  when  going  from  covert, 
have  a  start  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  other  in  the  race  towards 
covert ;  and  it  equally  applies  if  there  were  many  turns. 

The  5th  Section  I  adc^ted  the  expression  in  my  own  rule,  in  the 
former  edition,  preferring  it  to  the  Rule  in  the  old  Laws  of  the 
Leash,  and  the  only  rule  of  my  own  which  I  altered  after  meeting 
with  these  Ashdown  Rules ;  it,  however,  so  happens,  that  it  is  the 
only  rule  of  mine  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  wrong, 
and  that  by  different  amateurs  of  experience,  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  T  am  satisfied  that  the  distinction  '*  when 
he  is  leading,"  is  an  improper  alteration.  See  my  I2th  Rule 
and  note  upon  it. 

6.     If  one  dog  follow  the  hare  home,  and  the  other  stand  still 
wlien  the  hare  is  in  view^  the  course  ^shall  be  given  to  the . 
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dog  that  runs  home,  though  he  had  not  the  advantage  in 
ninning.  U  both  dogs  stand  still  in  a  course,  it  shall  be 
adjudged  to  the  dog  tiiat  runs  longest  after  the  hare. 

This  is  not  dae  reward  to  the  dog  with  that  "  innate  courage 
which  the  high-bred  greyhound  should  possess,  ^preferring  death 
to  relinquishing  the  chase."  See  Stud  Book,  p.  xiy.  This  is 
adopting  the  very  worst  Rule,  or  the  most  lamely  expressed,  contained 
in  the  old  Laws  of  the  Leash,  unless  attended  with  the  proper  and 
indispensable  proviso,  or  distinction  of  dependency,  upon  whether 
the  dog  stood  still,  as  cunning  rogues  will  do,  or  whether  he  stood 
still  through  distress.  A  real  good  honest  running  greyhound, 
that  has  been  doing  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  work,  and  will  run 
till  he  drops,  to  be  decided  against,  because  the  other  has  been 
waiting  and  saving  himself  in  the  mean  time,  and  can  therefore 
run  longer,  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  justice,  or  humanity*;  and 
this  6Ui  Rule  leaves  it  open  to  such  a  decision.  The  reader  will 
find  some  further  remarks  upon  the  12th  Rule  of  the  old  Laws  of 
the  Leash  in  the  note  to  my  16th  Rule. 

7.  If  both  dogs  be  unsighted,  owing  to  the  hare  ronning 
through  a  bush  or  bushes,  furze  or  plantation,  so  as  to  im- 
pede the  course,  the  course  shall  be  deemed  to  end  there. 

If  only  one  dog  be  unsighted  from  such  a  cause,  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  the  course  to  end  there. 

8.  If  the  owner  of  a  dog  or  his  servant  ride  over  the  dog  of  his 
opponent  in  the  course,  he  shall  lose  the  course. 

Unquestionably  very  proper. 

9.  If  a  third  dog  get  loose  and  join  in  the  course,  the  course 
shall  stand  good  and  be  decided,  and  the  owner  of  the  third 
dog  shall  be  fined  according  to  the  rules  of  the  club. 

If  by  this  Rule  is  meant  that  the  remainder  of  the  course,  after 
the  third  dog  has  joined  in  it,  shall  be  taken  into  the  reckoning, 
there  probably  would  be  great  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  decision 
upon  the  course.     See  my  ^Oth  Rule,  and  note  upon  it 

10.     The  umpires  shall  give  their  judgment  promptly,  before  tliey 
converse  with  others  in  the  field;   if  they  be  divided  in 
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opiiiioii^  they  shall  ride  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company 
until  they  have  consulted  a  third  person,  who  should  be 
chosen  iu  all  courses,  for  cup  and  sweepstakes. 

Very  proper. 

IL  If  the  dogs  be  slipped  at  a  hare,  and  they  are  unsighted,  and 
before  they  are  taken  up  another  hare  start,  so  that  the  dogs 
are  fairly  laid  in,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  course  as  though  the 
dogs  went  from  slips. 

This  may  cause  a  dispute,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  a 
greater  evil,  fixr  they  cannot  be  stopped ;  and  if  the  coarse  should 
not  be  decided,  and  be  for  a  cup  or  stake,  whichever  dog  wins  the 
next  course,  will  run  his  subsequent  tie  to  a  disadvantage  against 
a  dog  that  has  run  only  one  course. 

In  these  rules  there  are  many  contingences  not  provided  for, 
some  of  which  are  very  important ;  the  kill  is  very  imperfectly 
provided  for — nothing  of  a  cote,  perhaps  from  only  being  aware  of 
tbe  original  version  of  the  old  Rules,  which  may  also  account  for 
the  omission  of  tr^pinffa^jerlnnga  and  so  forth.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  an  imperfect  set  of  Rules,  providing  for  only  a  few  particular 
eases,  even  if  those  provisions  were  right  and  proper,  that  the 
dissatis&ction  arising  from  decisions  upon  courses  is  to  be 
removed ;  it  must  be  by  having  a  full  and  perfect  code  of  laws, 
thoroughly  explained,  and  such  as  will  be  uniformly  established 
and  recognized  by  all  public  meetings;  till  that  is  done,  the 
diflsatis&ction  so  prevalent  hitherto  at  coursing  meetings  mU  never 
cease. 


From  the  known  and  acknowledged  intricacy,  and  numerous 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  such  common  occurrence  in  coursing, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  one,  and  a  very  laudable  mode  if  it 
could  be  adopted  with  benefit,  would  be,  to  allow  none  but  fair 
numers  to  win ;  but  still,  keeping  an  account  of  the  points  gained 
by  each  would  be  requisite  to  decide  a  course,  whether  they  were 
botii  fair  runners  or  not ;  added  to  this,  there  would  be  disputes  as 
to  whether  a  dog  waited  or  not ;  there  are  many  degrees  of  wait- 
ing or  lurching ;  some  wait  very  much,  and  some  very  little  ;  and  it 
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iff  sometimes  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  whether  they  wait  or  not ; 
hence  would  arise  endless  disputes  upon  that  point;  it  is  true,  that 
matter  would  rest  witli  the  judge  to  decide ;  but  then  there  would 
be  dissatisfaction  with  the  owner  of  the  condenmed  dog.  But  as 
it  is  well  known  that  a  waiting  dog,  if  he  see  his  fellow  is  master 
of  the  hare,  will  let  him  work  her ;  and  by  doing  so,  he  pays  his 
own  penalty,  by  the  points  being  taken  a  correct  account  of;  and 
it  will  often  be  more  difficult  for  a  judge  to  satisfy  his  mind 
whether  a  dog  waits  or  not,  than  to  take  the  account  of  the  points 
gained  by  each  ;  so  that  the  latter  is  the  most  simplified  way,  for 
he  has  to  do  that  eitlier  way,  and  then  the  waiting  dog  beats  him- 
self, if  the  course  is  over  before  the  other  knocks  up ;  and  if  he 
do  knock  up,  and  the  other  gain  many  points  afterwards,  the 
general  reckoning  will  regidate  the  decision. 

There  can  only  be  one  line  drawn  with  propriety  and  conveni- 
ence, as  to  a  waiting  dog  being  cast  from  any  more  points  being 
allowed  to  him  ;  and  that  is,  if  he  stand  still  in  the  field,  or  wilfully 
depart  from  the  order  of  the  course,  to  meet  the  hare ;  then  he 
may  safely  be  condemned,  and  no  points  allowed  him  after  that, 
though  he  may  again  join  the  course,  and  gain  many  turns  or 
other  points.^ 

Many  courses  may  be  very  properly  and  justly  decided  without 
taking  account  of  the  points  gained  by  each  dog ;  but  the  points 
are  the  safest  criterion.     The  judge  should,  therefore,  make  it 


'  It  will  be  Heen,  by  note  to  the  16th  Rule,  that  a  question  arises  as  to 
the  policy  of  not  allowing  a  dog  to  win,  even  though  he  may  gain  the  most 
points,  if  he  wilfully  stand  still  with  the  hare  in  view,  or  depart  from  Uie 
regular  order  of- the  course.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
amateurs  from  bringing  such  lurching  rogues  where  there  ought  to  be 
nothing  but  fair  play  and  honest  running;  and  what  would  be  of  still  greats 
benefit,  it  would  caution  them  against  coursing  their  puppies  when  too 
young,  and  having  none  but  the  pure  breed  of  greyhounds,  thus  lessening 
the  intricacy  of  the  question  on  decisions,  and  rendering  the  sport  more 
beautiful  and  chaste.  Sacrifice  one  season  of  coursing  them,  when  under 
two  years  old,  to  have  the  benefit  of  two  or  more  seasons  of  honest  running, 
with  greater  speed,  and  more  entire  satisfaction. 
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a  rale  to  count  the  points  in  etery  coarse,  carrying;  in  his  mind*8 
eye  any  of  tiiose  occurrences  which  constitute  casting  or  extra 
points;  for  if  one  dog  evidently  show  much  the  most  speed  at 
starting,  which  ^ose,  of  what  are  called  the  soft  breed  will  some- 
thnes  do,  he  may  think  that  such  dog  is  sure  to  win,  and  tiierefbre 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  counting  the  points,  but  in  which  he 
will  often  find  himself  deceived,  and  before  the  course  is  over, 
wish  he  had  begun  counting  them  from  the  beginning ;  this  is  not 
a  theoretical  opinion ;  I  liave  experienced  it :  should  it  be  a  long 
distressing  course,  one  dog  of  the  soft  and  the  other  of  the  hard 
breed,  the  points  may  be  so  far  in  favour  of  the  hard  breed,  as  to  be 
evident  without  a  particular  account  having  been  taken ;  but  the 
course  may  terminate  sooner,  by  the  hare  being  killed  or  getting 
to  covert,  when  the  points  may  not  be  far  off  even ;  and  the  hard 
bred  one  having  gained  most  towards  the  last,  may  therefore  be 
deemed  the  winner,  and  unjustly  so ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
if  iJie  points  are  not  counted,  what  takes  place  at  the  latter  part  of 
tiie  course  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  than  what 
takes  place  in  the  former  part  Should  tlie  points  in  4uch  a  case 
have  been  counted  and  prove  equal,  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight, 
a  fiiir  subject  for  a  casting  point  in  favour  of  the  hard  breed ;  but 
upon  due  consideration  it  will  not  appear  so  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it 
may  be  so,  or  may  not ;  a  course  t»  a  course,  whether  long  or 
short,  and  supposing  the  case  to  happen  when  the  covert  is  not  far 
distant,  and  a  racing  hare,  she  might  have  got  the  covert  had  it 
not  been  for  the  superior  speed  of  the  soft  bred  dog,  in  fetching 
her  back,  when  the  other  could  not  have  done  so,  and  bringing  the 
other  into  work  with  her.  Then,  upon  the  principle  of  that  dog 
bdng  entitled  to  win  which  performs  niost  tonarda  killing  the  hare, 
this  dog  of  the  soft  breed  has  surely  done  a  material  part  towards 
i^  by  preventing  her  gaining  covert  when  she  otherwise  would 
have  gained  it  Though  he  fails  at  last,  he  has  performed  a  very 
essential  part  at  the  Jhsf,  and  has  so  far  helped  in  the  remainder 
of  the  course,  as  to  bring  the  points  even  betwixt  them.  This 
consideration  is  tlie  more  important,  inasmuch,  as  taking  a  day's 
coursing,  or  a  week's,  or  a  season's,  or  a  number  of  seasons,  taken 
at  the  aggregate,  there  are  more  short,  or  middling  courses,  than 
long  distressing  ones.  A  judge  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques* 
tion  as  to  which  is  the  best  sort  of  greyhounds  to  bring  into  a 
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field ;  the  course  before  him  U  all  mth  nhich  he  has  to  do*  Neither 
would  it  do  to  allow  the  soft  breed  the  casting  point,  because  he 
first  prevented  the  hare  gaining  covert;  for  failing  towards  the 
last,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  towards  killing  the  hare,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  greater  stoutness  of  the  other  in  finally  accom- 
plishing that  object ;  and  therefore  the  points  should  decide  i^ 
and  if  equal,  it  ought  to  be  undecided,  or  tossed  up  for.  Had  it  been 
between  a  waiting  and  a  fair  running  dog,  I  should  give  a  casting 
point  against  the  waiting  dog  for  his  wilfulness,  but  I  think  a 
distinction  should  be  made,  where  it  can,  between  a  wilful  demerit 
and  a  natural  weakness. 

When  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  turns  occasion  great  dis- 
tress to  a  dog,  and  weakens  his  powers  materially,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  one  turn  only,  though  the  weakness  caused  by  it  may  not  be 
visible  to  the  eye,  has  yet  its  proportion  towards  lessening  his 
powers  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  course ;  and  though  that 
portion  may  be  trivial,  and  what  takes  place  afterwards  may  be 
trivial  also,  yet  there  is  no  drawing  any  other  line  than  allowing 
for  it  in  its  regular  ratio ;  that  principle  ought  to  be  followed  in 
all  other  single  or  trivial  circumstances  that  occur,  otherwise  the 
principle  would  become  a  dead  letter.  It  is  true  that  some 
courses,  however  short  they  may  be,  are  decided;  and  that  in 
such  short  courses,  the  effect  of  one  turn  is  scarcely  worthy  (^ 
notice ;  further,  a  dog  may  by  chance  give  the  hare  the  onl$f  turn 
which  is  given,  yet  his  fellow  dog  may  show  most  speed.  The 
turn  is  one  point,  so  is  extra  speed  one  point ;  this  simple  circum- 
stance may  happen  in  various  ways ;  the  turn  may  be  given  by 
chance  from  the  hare  suddenly  changing  her  direction,  and  there 
may  be  but  a  very  short  run  both  before  the  turn  and  after  it ;  the 
hare  may  squat  in  turnips  or  rough  grass,  and  both  dogs  be  un- 
sighted ;  or  if  a  racing  hare,  that  plays  with  the  dogs,  which  it 
sometimes  will,  the  turn  may  be  given  accidently  by  the  slowest 
dog  and  the  hare  race  away  from  them  afterwards  without  another 
turn,  to  covert ;  here  b  room  for  the  discretion  of  the  judge  being 
brought  into  request,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
superior  speed  which  one  dog  shows  over  the  other  that  had 
turned  the  hare ;  for  if  that  superior  speed  is  in  a  great  degree,  it 
would  be  hard  to  allow  only  one  turn,  and  that  accidental,  to  weigh 
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Qgwnat  so  mach  greater  speed ;  but  if  the  superior  speed  is  but 
very  little,  the  e£Fect  of  giving  that  one  torn  may  cause  his  having 
tliai  small  degree  of  speed  less  than  his  fellow. 

Bat  whatever  portion  of  distress  one  turn  occasions,  however 
small,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  there  are  matters  made  the 
object  of  contention,  that  have  every  right  to  be  considered  of  less 
consequence  than  one  turn ;  which  dog  shall  wear  a  collar,  for 
instance^  to  distinguish  between  two  dogs  of  similar  colour ;  or 
iHiich  shall  carry  the  weight,  as  it  is  called,  like  the  story  of  the  stable 
door  key  in  the  groom's  pocket,  where  two  horses  of  equal  speed 
were  kept  in  ihe  same  stable  under  the  care  of  two  grooms  of  exactly 
equal  weight  and  that  which  went  last  out  of  the  stable,  locked 
tl^  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  lost  the  race  by  half  a 
nostriL  I  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  a  collar  that  had  been  worn 
on  many  occafdons,  and  found  it  to  be  one  drachm  and  twenty  grains, 
or  one  ninety  sixth  part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois ;  trivial  as  it  is,  it 
cannot  advantage  the  dog  that  wears  it,  neither  can  giving  a  turn 
sfarengtJien  him  towards  his  labour  immediately  succeeding  it; 
but  when  a  trial  between  two  dogs  proves  them  so  very  neariy  equal, 
who  can  demonstrate  or  define  that  the  addition  of  **  one  poor 
scruple^  in  weight,  may  not  cause  the  loss  of  the  course ;  the  most 
minute  degree  of  extra  exertion,  or  the  slightest  defect  in  manage- 
ment of  the  dog^s  condition,  in  bringing  him  to  the  slips,  are  all  alike 
liable  to  lose  a  dog  his  course ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  admit 
of  a  donbt  whether  it  actually  has  that  effect  or  not,  their  owners 
attribute  such  to  it,  and  if  this  one  accidental  turn  were  put  out  of 
the  question  in  deciding  the  course,  the  loser  would  murmur ;  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so,  if  only  for  its  disturbing  the  principle 
to  be  acted  upon ;  it  b  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  all  this 
ndnutia  because  short  courses  so  frequency  occur. 

If  there  happen  to  be  nothing  in  a  course  but  a  superiority  of 
speed  to  decide  upon,  it  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  judge  to 
be  in  a  proper  situation  for  seeing  it ;  where  there  are  turns,  he  is 
by  them  put  in  a  better  situation  for  seeing  the  merits  of  the  course, 
than  in  a  straight  forward  race ;  and  in  such  a  race,  whether  the 
hare  is  killed  or  gains  covert,  if  one  dog  gain  only  a  length,  or 
less,  he  is  entitled  to  win ;   but  should  two  dogs,  in  such  case,  be 
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of  Uie  same  colour,  even  if  tliey  have  collars  of  different  coloars  to 
distiugiush  them,  I  defy  any  man  from  telling  which  %$  which  if 
he  is  far  behind  them ;  their  heads  are  low>  and  the  collar  is  out 
of  sight ;  I  have  seen  many  a  race  up  to  a  hare,  and  going  mj 
best  pace  too,  and  did  not  know  which  wore  the  collar  till  the 
hare  being  turned,  the  collar  was  brought  to  view.  To  most 
persons  in  the  field  it  may  i^pear  that  the  last  dog  gains  upon  the 
other,  when  he  actually  does  not  gain ;  this  is  according  to  the 
situation  from  which  it  is  viewed ;  if  they  are  running  in  a  direc- 
tion from  you,  or  in  an  oblique  direction,  it  will  appear  90  as  they 
get  further  from  you,  because  the  same  distance  diminishes  in 
appearance  only ;  it  wUl  also  appear  that  the  first  dog  doe9  noi 
gain  ground  of  the  last  when  he  actually  does  gain ;  if  you  are 
directly  opposite  them,  within  a  moderate  distance  is  the  only 
chance  of  judging  correctly ;  but  here  a  little  consideration  is 
requisite,  as  it  is  held,  and  truly  so,  that  the  last  dog  seems  to 
gain  when  he  does  not  do  so  in  fact,  which  is  because  the  longer 
your  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  distance  between  them,  the  more 
familiar  that  distance  is  to  you,  which  familiarity  causes  that  dis* 
tance  to  appear  to  decrease.  To  those  who  are  standing  still,  this 
opposite  direction  is  more  or  less  momentary  according  to  the 
distance  they  are  from  you,  and  the  greater  the  distance  they  are 
from  you,  the  less  perceptible  is  any  trifling  gain. 

Thirty  or  forty  yards  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  dogs  is  the  best 
situation  for  the  judge ;  and  if  he  be  not  exactly  opposite,  yet 
only  a  little  behind,  if  he  maintain  his  ground,  he  will  be  better 
able  to  judge,  than  at  a  much  greater  distance ;  he  should  be  near 
enough  to  look  down  upon  the  dogs ;  I  always  see  a  course  in  that 
way  more  to  my  own  satisfiu*tion,  than  when  further  from  them  ; 
besides  which,  you  are  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  hare  it 
running  straight,  or  in  a  curve,  which  those  at  much  distance  to 
the  right  or  left  cannot  distinguish. 

One  dog  is  sometimes  behind  the  other  in  the  first  run  up  to  the 
hare,  from  their  not  starting  equally  together,  and  without  any 
fault  of  the  last  dog ;  by  some  this  is  held,  that  it  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fate  of  war,  and  that  the  other  ought  to  be 
allowed  what  he  gained  by  it.     This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
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and  he  ought  to  be  allowed  ouly  one  point  for  the  turn,  unless  the 
judge  is  satisfied  that  he  had  superior  speed  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tage of  the  start — otherwise  it  is  no  cote.  Whether  superior  speed 
was  ifihown  or  not;  whether  an  equal  start  or  not;  whether  a 
straight  streteh,  or  an  inside  turn ;  which  dog  killed  the  hare ; 
whether  a  kill  of  merit  or  not ;  and  all  the  other  by  dependen- 
ces, as  well  what  positive  or  what  casting  point  was  gained,  or 
not  gained,  it  is  not  for  the  judge  to  be  ini<>rmed  of  these  by  others 
in  the  field ;  he  is  the  judge  to  decide  upon  what  did  occur,  by 
what  he  himself  saw,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  them,  and 
to  decide  accordingly.  If  after  giving  it  due  consideration,  he 
feels  any  doubt  about  it,  the  most  proper  way  is  to  give  it  un- 
decided ;  and  if  it  must  be  decided,  the  most  correct  and  fair  way 
is  to  toss  up  for  W  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  urged  upon  the 
judge  to  name  a  dog,  as  it  will  save  the  parties  trouble  in  tossing, 
and  will  save  time,  and  so  forth  ;  and  if  such  were  thought  proper 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  club,  it  might  be  all  very  well ;  but  it  in 
a  dangerous  thing  to  depart  from  the  strictly  correct  mode,  for  if 
you  do  it  once,  it  leads  to  too  great  a  familiarity  with  that  prac- 
tice, and  has  a  mischievous  tendency ;  and  if  you  name  a  dog  in 
^^  vAy>  you  A^G  open  to  an  imputation  of  partiality.  I  have 
been  urged  to  name  one,  and  by  the  official  person  with  whom 
I  was  alone  to  communicate,  the  Sub-Secretary,  stating  that  the 
parties  would  rather  I  did ;  and  the  mode  I  adopted  was,  to  take 
a  shilling  out  of  my  pocket,  and  say  heads  for  the  black  dog,  and 
tails  for  the  red  one,  and  according  to  that  side  of  the  shilling 
which  presented  itself,  so  I  decided ;  nothing  could  be  more  fair 


^  If  a  cup  or  stake  course  cannot  be  decided,  and  the  rules  ef  the  club 
allow  it  to  be  run  again,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  order  them  into  the 
dips  fi>r  that  puipofte,  as  that  tie  must  be  decided  before  any  other  dogs  are 
allowed  to  run,  or  it  would  lead  to  endless  confusion.  But  if  a  single  match 
courie  cannot  be  decided,  the  wager  is  done  with,  and  the  judge  has  no 
authority  to  order  the  dogs  into  the  slips  again ;  neither  has  either  of  the 
ownera  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  jointly,  to  run  it  the  next 
oomve  without  the  consent  of  the  club,  where  there  are  other  dogs  entered 
to  run  in  regular  course ;  that  match  is  done  with,  and  requires  a  fi^esh 
match, — a  ireth  agreement,  and  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  for  its  turn 
to  be  run. 
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or  impartial;  yet  it  was  complained  of.  But  if  gentlemen  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  tossing  up,  they  ought  to  agree  upon  a 
plan  to  leave  the  judge  free  from  censure^  and  what  is  more,  not 
to  give  him  any  inducement  to  depart  from  a  strictly  correct 
system,  that  of  deciding  when  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  of  any 
superiority  being  shown  upon  the  whole  in  the  course.  I  have 
been  advised  to  adopt  this  mode  of  tossing,  without  saying  any- 
thing to  any  one,  but  I  never  could  reconcile  my  mind  to  it,  nor 
did  I  ever  put  it  in  practice.  I  did  this  case  openly  to  the  Sub- 
Secretary  ;  but  instead  of  the  plan  before  reconunended,  to 

"  Toss  op  who  wins  before  you  run, 
Then  slip  the  dogs  for  nought  but  fun/* 

If  a  judge  were  instructed  by  the  club  generally  to  do  in  the  way 
above  alluded  to,  they  would  save  time,  trouble,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, where  a  course  is  for  a  cup  or  stake,  which  is  not  allowed  to 
be  run  over  again,  and  they  would  have  those  correctly  decided 
which  admit  of  being  so.^ 


1  It  has  been  objected  to  the  toss  up,  or  more  properly  speaking,  remarked 
upon  it,  as  the  same  party  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  that  alteraatiT« 
being  occasionally  resorted  to,  tfiat  a  toss  up  conveys  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
insignificance  to  the  sport ;  and  so  it  does  with  those  who  do  not  know  the 
precise  nature  of  the  sport,  or  do  not  fully  consider  its  intricacy  and  extreme 
difficulty  occasionally  of  deciding  upon  it  widi  strict  justice.  That  extreme 
difficulty  renders  the  decisions  more  interesting,  and  made  under  scientific 
arrangements,  requiring  greater  ability  in  the  parties  deciding  it,  thus  ren- 
dering the  sport  quite  the  contrary  of  insignificant.  A  cup  or  sweepstakes 
with  greyhounds  is  run  in  classes,  not  all  the  dogs  run  together,  as  with 
horses,  frequently  in  only  one  heat ;  the  greatest  objection  to  the  best  of 
three  heats  with  horses,  is  the  opening  a  wider  door  for  manoeuvring 
amongst  the  parties  playing  into  each  other's  hands.  A  dog,  to  win  a  cup 
where  sixteen  are  entered  for  it,  has  to  run  four  courses,  each  course  against  a 
different  dog,  not  the  same  he  ran  the  former  course  against ;  and  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  Uiat  a  dog  wins  his  next  course  who  has  run  an  extra  course, 
or  even  one  much  more  severe  than  his  feUow  dog  in  the  next  tie  had  pre- 
viously run ;  much  more  rare  is  it  to  see  a  dog  eventually  win  a  cup,  after 
having  undergone  much  more  exertion  than  his  fellow,  by  running  an  extra 
or  a  much  more  severe  course.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  a 
course  should  be  decided  in  favour  of  oue  dog  or  the  other ;  if  that  can  be 
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The  fortoitooB  circumstances  which  occur  in  coursing  are  so 
numerous  and  frequent^  and  in  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  it 
may  be  contended  to  be  the  most  simplified  way,  to  allow  every 
dog  the  points  and  advantages  he  gains,  whether  gained  by  merit 
or  by  chance.  A  brace  of  greyhounds  slipped  at  a  hare  is  a  slip 
at  a  hare,  and  the  contending  parties  have  to  take  the  consequence 
aoeording  to  the  &te  of  war ;  in  fact,  it  must  either  be  bo,  or  be 
governed  by  the  points  gained,  and  the  number  of  them  awarded 
aceording  to  the  merit  of  the  performance. 

To  decide  equally  the  same  whether  gained  by  chance  or  by 
merit,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  the  most  eligible,  as  a  matter  of 
cooveniaice  ;  yet  no  one  will  doubt  that  merit  is  the  proper  prin- 
ciple. If  you  allow  chance  equal  advantages  with  it,  the  argument 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  will  come  at  last  to  that 
being  the  best  dog  which  kills  the  hare,  or  runs  first  up  to  covert, 
leaving  all  the  beauties  of  the  course  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
making  a  complete  nullity  of  all  the  laudable  endeavours  to  breed 
and  train  greyhounds  to  perfection,  as  well  as  rendering  the  diver- 
sion now  so  lively  and  interesting,  quite  insipid  and  unworthy  of 
notioe. 

Although  there  is  such  a  variety  of  fortuitous  circumstances  in 
conning,  and  it  may  be  said  partly  to  be  made  up  of  them,  yet  if 


done  with  strict  justice,  and  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  the  judge  to  decide  it 
ftady,  if  he  poeaibly  can  do  so,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  more  ready 
metiiod  of  tossing  np,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  folly  considering  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings.  Where  these  veiy  intricate  and  difficult  courses 
oeear,  &ere  may  be  said  to  be  a  choice  of  evils ;  doimi^  injustice  on  one 
liand,  or  conveying  insignificance  to  the  sport  on  the  other;  the  former  is 
fiff  the  most  important  to  be  avoided,  as  by  comparison  of  the  two,  the 
latter  may  jusfly  be  deemed  insignificance  itself  in  its  import ;  for,  instead 
of  its  rendering  the  sport  insignificant,  it  shows  its  interesting  nature, 
and  &e  necessity  of  science  and  sound  judgment  being  exercised  in  its  deci- 
sions ;  the  necessity  of  one  uniform  code  of  roles  for  the  goidance  of  judges 
and  umpires  oa  such  sound  principles  that  they  may  be  tmiversally  adopted ; 
and  ttie  imperative  necessity  of  each  point  gained  in  the  course  being  cor- 
raetiy  taken  account  of  as  the  best  and  the  only  true  criterion  on  which  such 
dedsions  can  with  strict  justice  be  administered. 

u 
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the  principle  on  which  tliey  are  to  be  decided  is  simple^  nn^tfy 
upon  merU,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  taking  them  into 
account,  and  deciding  them  justly ;  at  least  the  difficulty  of  doing 
that  is  by  no  means  upon  an  equality  with  the  injustice  of  tbe 
other ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  though,  speaking  of  cours- 
ing as  one  whole,  those  casualties  are  numerous,  yet  each  court 
has  to  be  decided  separately ^  and  in  each  course  those  casualtaea 
are  not  so  numerous,  but  they  will  come  within  the  compass  of 
any  moderate  capacity,  clearly  understanding  the  principle,  to 
take  into  account 

Chance  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  left  out  of  the  reck<m- 
ing ;  there  may  be  ulterior  consequences  belong  to  what  is  effected 
by  chance,  in  which  a  distinction  may  be  readily  drawn,  as  in  tlie 
15th  Rule ;  a  dog  may  effect  something  by  chance  which  noutj 
have  a  tendency  to  distress  the  hare  and  himself  also,  or  assist  kis 
fellow  dog,  and  thereby  contribute  towards  killing  the  hare,  and 
consequently  ought  to  be  allowed  in  his  reckoning ;  but  nothing 
should  be  allowed  for  it,  if  no  consequences  result  from  it 

Merit  in  a  greyhound  is  by  comparison  with  the  one  he  is  con- 
tending against  By  extra  speed  he  gains  go-by^s,  cotes,  tums^  &c^ 
and  by  stoutness  he  is  enabled  to  continue  gaining  them;  by 
being  a  good  turner,  fencer,  or  killer,  he  gains  niore  points  than 
one  inferior  in  those  capacities. 

Of  those  points,  a  go-by,  a  cote,  a  turn,  a  wrench,  a  trippings 
a  jerking,  or  a  kill  of  merit,  may  be  called  the  fundamental  ones. 
Extra  speed ;  a  fair  runner  against  an  unfair  one ;  a  good  fencer 
against  an  inferior  one ;  giving  a  succession  of  turns  or  cotes,  may 
be  allowed  as  extra  points.  An  unequal  start;  an  inside  tarn 
from  the  hare  running  in  a  curve;  not  seeing  the  hare  when 
slipped,  or  unsighted  from  other  accidental  causes ;  a  fresh  hare 
getting  up;  a  third  dog  slipped;  a  dog  rode  over,  or  running 
against  horses^  legs,  or  other  things  in  doing  his  duty,  whereby  he 
is  disabled,  are  casualties  that  should  be  decided  by  the  judge 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  for  which  no 
specified  rules  can  be  provided,  but  must  be  lefk  to  his  dis- 
cretion. 
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Infiniiify  of  sight,  ag  well  as  other  iidiniiitiesi  and  even  nn- 
tractablenessy  whether  from  disposition  or  want  of  practice,  are 
defects,  or  demerits  in  the  field,  equal  with  a  deficiency  of  breed, 
qieed,  or  condition  ;  and  any  one  bringing  snch  a  dog  to  the  slips, 
must  of  course  take  the  consequences  of  his  demerits,  for  by  ihe 
same  rule  that  one  dog  wins  by  merit,  another  should  lose  by 
demerit. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in  such  circumstances  there 
is  often  a  difficulty  in  discriminating  whether  they  occur  from  a 
defect  in  the  dog,  or  from  accidents ;  but  this,  like  other  doubtful 
cases,  rests  entirely  with  the  judge^s  discretion ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  disputes,  as  well  as  the  general  utility  of  the 
subject,  the  more  difficult  the  question  is,  the  greater  is  the 
utility  of  having  a  competent  judge  to  decide  it ;  without  a  judge 
those  disputes  would  be  endless,  and  continually  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting ;  and  those  who  come  either  to  win,  or  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  raffle*  would  have  an  undue  advantage  over 
a  feir  sportsman*  But  with  a  judge  who  acts  decmvely,  the  mat- 
ter is  set  at  rest  so  &r  as  the  general  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
are  concerned;  the  murmurs  of  the  discontented  being  dis- 
regarded, they  soon  subside. 

If  a  dog  engaged  for  a  cup  or  sweepstake  should  be  deemed  to 
win  in  the  first  or  second  tie,  or  any  of  the  ties  before  the  con- 
dnding  one,  and  should  be  disabled  so  that  he  cannot  run  the 
subsequent  tie,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  club  to  allow  him  to  put 
in  another  dog  in  lieu  of  him ;  but  there  are  reasonable  objections 
to  that,  and  it  may  not  be  allowed ;  and  if  not,  he  will  still  be 
drawn  in  regular  course,  and  the  dog  that  falls  to  be  drawn  with 
him  will  have  to  run  a  course,  or  as  the  term  is,  to  walk  aver,  or 
he  would  have  an  undue  advantage  over  his  fellow  dog  in  the  fol- 
lowing tie ;  he  ought,  however,  by  the  same  rule,  to  be  allowed 
anoiher  dog  to  run  the  course  with  him,  as  by  running  a  single- 
handed  course,  and  consequently  a  more  severe  one  than  if  he  had 
a  feUow  dog,  he  would  be  under  an  undue  disadvantage  in  kts 
following  tie. 

That  the  besi  dog  should  mn  is  a  maxim  which  will  not  be 
denied ;  and  that  the  dog  which  performs  the  most  towards  killing 
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the  hare  constitutes  the  best  dog,  is  also  acknowledged ;  and  that 
the  dog  which  gains  the  greatest  number  of  points,  does  most 
towards  killing  the  hare,  must  also  be  acknowledged;  and  that 
deciding  the  course  according  to  which  dog  gains  the  greatest 
number  of  points,  as  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  aacertain 
which  is  the  best  dog,  is  incontrovertibly  the  most  soond  and  true 
principle  to  be  acted  upon. 

It  nevertheless  may,  and  no  doubt  does,  occasionally  happen,  that 
the  best  dog,  by  some  of  those  numerous  fortuitous  circumstances 
so  common  in  coursing,  gains  ihe /ertest  points;  and  although 
that  may  be  the  general  belief,  still  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  to  allow  that  matter  of  opinion  in  one  insular  case,  to  ov^- 
weigh  the  acknowledged  best  principle  of  action,  would  distturb  that 
principle  in  an  unlimited  degree,  and  have  a  most  mischievous 
effect  The  acknowledged  principle  is  the  safest  for  all,  and  as 
fair  for  one  party  as  for  another,  neither  knowing  before  hand  which 
of  them  may  suffer  by  tiiose  circumstances  that  come  under  the 
denomination  of  the  fate  of  war. 

If  the  different  performances  in  a  course  are  once  fiurly  ap» 
portioned  to  each  other  in  number  of  points  allowed  for  each,  and 
proper  principles  fairly  and  fully  established  and  recc^^nized,  it 
then  becomes  optional  with  each  and  every  club,  whether  they  will 
fix  to  have  an  arithmetical  account  taken  of  the  points,  or  allow  it 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  mind's  eye  as*  it  were,  or  whether  they  will 
leave  that  question  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

To  any  disinterested  admirer  of  this  beautiful  sport,  and  especially 
those  who  have  studied  the  principles  of  what  indicates  merit  in 
the  animal,  and  sees  which  is  the  best  dog,  any  decision  contrary 
to  that  is  a  considerable  drawback  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
But  to  those  who  are  ardent  in  its  pursuit,  sparing  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  in  the  different  branches  of  breeding,  rearing,  and 
training,  and  who  are  immediately  interested  in  a  course ;  and  in 
the  heat  of  excitement  from  seeing  the  beautiful  style  of  his  own 
dogs  running,  his  energetic  endeavours  to  take  the  hare,  full  of 
anxiety  and  anticipating  an  undoubted  decision  in  his  favour,  there 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  disappointment  more  mortifying  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  than  to  find  that  the  course  is  de- 
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eided  against  him.  These  disappointments  are  of  constant  occurs 
rence,  yet  such  is  the  natore  of  the  sport,  its  interesting  and 
eflDnlative  character,  the  heaatifnl  symmetry,  grandeur,  fire,  speed 
and  energy  of  the  animal  engaged,  that  its  votaries  increase,  as  its 
regulations  assume  a  more  organized  shape,  and  it  is  daily  gaining 
additional  advocates  and  admirers  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  young 
and  vigorous,  who  are  also  followers  of  the  more  arduous,  more 
hasardous  and  laborious  pursuit  of  fox  hunting ;  it  is  continued  by 
them  in  the  down  hill  of  life,  when  the  more  arduous  chase  is 
relinquished,  and  it  is  a  solace  and  healthy  recreation  to  the  de- 
licate and  infirm,  as  well  the  aged  as  more  robust,  to  a  good  old 
age  when  all  desire  for  other  field  sports  have  entirely  subsided. 
Such  is  its  true  character;  yet  the  uncertainty  of  decisions  is 
aeknowledged  on  all  hands  as  its  greatest  drawback;  as  that 
uncertainty  has  chiefly  arisen  from  a  diversity  of  opinion  of  the 
pn^r  rules,  and  an  unacknowledged  general  code  for  aU  parties 
to  ahide  by,  it  is  most  unquestionably  a  desirable  object  to  put  that 
department  of  it  upon  as  correct  and  minute  a  regulation,  as  the 
natore  of  the  sport  will  admit. 

In  framing  the  following  Rules,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
sqmrate  and  distinct  roles  for  the  most  material  occurrences,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  fundamental  and  principal  featores  of  a 
course ;  and  to  make  those  rules,  as  well  as  the  more  subordinate 
ones,  fuU,  so  that  no  mistake  may  arise  of  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  any  part  of  each  role ;  what  objection  may  be  made  to  them  as 
being  too  long  or  complicated,  for  the  fiuicy  of  those  who  are 
partial  to  short  rules,  unexplained,  and  leaving  all  members  of 
dubs  alike  subject  to  content  themselves  with  the  fate  of  war,  will 
be  obviated  by  their  being,  at  the  end  of  the  noter  to  the  rules, 
condensed  into  brief  terms ;  so  that  by  the  rules  being  given  in 
three  different  degrees  of  brevity  or  length  of  explanation,  they 
will  undergo  a  more  full  discussion  and  consideration,  and  each 
head  or  rule  considered  separate  from  the  others,  whereby  an  error 
in  them,  or  wrong  deduction  of  principles,  may  be  more  readily 
pointed  out  by  the  different  amateurs. 

Other  rules  are  given,  providing  for  casualities  that  of)»n  occur, 
bat  for  which  no  point,  or  number  of  points  can  be  specifically 
apportioned,  some  of  which,  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental  points 
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being  equal,  may  admit  of  being  extra,  or  casting  points.  Hie 
number  of  Rules  are  not  much  different  from  the  old,  or  Duke  of 
Norfolk^s  Rules.  To  give  examples  of  all  cases  that  occur  would 
be  very  numerous ;  but  the  principles  on  which  those  cases  should 
be  decided,  are  combined  in  the  general  rules,  lUid  they  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  mos^  if  not  to  idl  cases,  that  do  occur.  Any 
explanation  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  notes  to 
each  separate  rule  in  the  appendix.  The  motive  for  adopting 
that  mode  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  explanation  as  full, 
yet  in  as  simplified  a  shape  as  the  subject  admits  oL 

The  first  six  rules  are  preparatory  to  the  course,  on  which  there 
should  be  some  general  understanding.  There  are  other  matters 
of  a  similar  nature,  such  as  regulating  the  order  of  the  field,  the 
number  of  beaters,  and  so  fordi,  which  cannot  be  well  provided 
for  but  by  each  society,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  number  of  sportsmen,  and  other  local  circumstances. 

Where  courses  for  a  cup  or  sweepstakes  cannot  be  decided  from 
the  points  being  equal,  no  fair  casting  point  having  occurred, 
and  the  rules  of  the  club  do  not  admit  of  the  dogs  being  again 
put  into  tlie  slips,  the  course  should  be  decided  by  a  toss  up ;  and 
not  any  distinction  made  between  those  courses  and  a  match 
course,  as  is  sometimes  done  for  the  judge  to  guess  at  it,  as  it 
were ;  for  in  either  case,  that  is,  of  a  cup,  or  a  match  course,  a  dog 
is  either  entitled  to  win,  or  he  is  not  entitled  to  win  ;  and  alike  in 
either  case,  if  he  win  but  by  atrifle,  if  that  trifle  is  manifestly  dear, 
it  ought  to  be  given  in  his  favour,  and  if  not  manifestly  clear,  it 
ought  to  be  undecided,  or  decided  by  a  toss  up. 

A  judge  of  coursing,  who  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  counting 
the  points,  will  not  be  able  to  &11  into  the  readiest  way  of  it  at  the 
first  few  attempts,  unless  it  is  a  very  clear  straight  forward  sort  of 
course,  a  good  hare  with  a  long  run  between  each  turn,  and  per- 
haps one  dog  take  most  of  them ;  but  when  he  gets  into  the  habit 
of  it  he  will  find  it  perfectly  easy,  and  much  more  to  his  own 
satisflBction ;  he  will  feel  no  want  of  confidence  within  himself 
when  he  is  satisfied  of  the  balance  of  points«  But  he  should 
balance  the  points  as  he  goes  on ;  he  will  find  that  method  the 
most  ready ;  for  it  may  be  difficult,  or  almost  impossible  some* 
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tunes  to  keep  an  exact  arithmetical  account^  so  as  specifically  to 
say  bow  many  points  each  dog  gained  in  the  whole  of  a  long 
oovse ;  so  many  turns,  and  wrenches,  points  or  half  points,  cotes, 
go-by's,  trippings,  jerkings,  &c,  where  first  one  dog  has  the  best 
of  it,  then  the  other,  alternately,  but  not  in  regular  or  equal 
pn^rtions,  as  it  will  happen  that  they  change  about,  and  a  judge 
will  find  himself  at  a  loss  at  last  to  know  which  is  the  best  dog ; 
if  he  lose  his  account,  he  is  more  confused,  and  feels  less  con- 
fidence than  if  he  had  not  counted  them  at  all,  but  kept  the 
matter  in  his  mind's  eye  as  he  went  on*  I  have  but  seldom 
attempted  that  mode  of  counting  them,  so  as  to  say  that  the  black 
dog  gained  twenty  points  and  the  other  sixteen  or  eighteen,  or 
any  other  number,  but  if  you  keep  balancing  as  you  go  on  it  is 
quite  easy,  and  is  only  a  safer  mode  of  carrying  it  on  in  your 
mind's  eye ;  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  secretary  to  your  memory ;  for 
instance,  a  black  dog  gives  a  cote,  two  poinU  ;  a  white  takes  the 
next  turn  in  regular  course,  one  point ;  that  is,  one  point  balance 
for  black ;  the  black  gives  the  next  turn,  one  point  more,  making 
black  tnopmnU  ;  black  then  gives  a  cote,  two  points  more,  black 
Jour  poinUy  the  white  gives  a  turn,  one  point,  reduces  black  to 
three  poinU :  the  black  then  gives  another  cote,  two  points  more, 
making  black  five  points,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
This  is  put  more  fully  for  the  sake  of  explanation  than  necessary 
for  the  judge  to  repeat  within  himself  as  the  course  proceeds ;  but 
as  diese  same  points  proceed,  he  need  only  repeat,  within  himseli^ 
black  /fro,  black  one,  black  tn>o,  black  JbuTy  black  three,  black 
Jke  ;  in  this  way  it  may  go  on  in  favour  of  black,  or  the  balance 
may  turn  in  fiivonr  of  white,  or  it  may  **  turn  and  turn,  and  turn 
again,''  as  Othello  would  say,  alternately  each  way ;  in  this  way 
the  judge  is  prepared  for  all  contingences ;  and  should  any  thing 
occur  making  it  doubtful  whether  the  course  ought  to  end  there, 
whidi  sometimes  does  occur,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  keep  in  his 
mind  how  the  balance  stood  at  that  time,  and  also  proceed  on 
with  the  remainder  of  the  course ;  when  he  can  decide  according 
as  he  shall  ultimately  determine  upon  that  occurrence ;  and  any 
odd  wrench,  half  point  or  casting  points  will  be  so  much  more  easily 
retained  in  his  mind,  without  interfering  with  his  general  reckoning. 

Another  mode  has  been  practised,  as  ordered  by  the  club  for 
the  judge  to  adopt,  which  was  for  liim  to  ride  with  a  piece  of 
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chalk  in  Ida  hand,  and  to  mark  each  point  as  it  occurs  on  the 
saddle ;  one  side  of  the  pummel  for  one  dog,  and  the  other  side 
for  the  other  dog*;  but  on  comparing  notes  after  the  course  was 
over,  it  was  often  found  that  he  had  marked  on  the  wrong  side ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  do  so,  having  to  manage  his 
horse,  mind  his  way,  frequently  on  ftdl  speed,  and  other  horses  in 
his  way,  besides  other  difficulties.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  mode 
will  be  found  better  than  a  good  and  retentive  memory,  to  keep 
a  proper  account  of  the  points ;  I  have  generally  found  that  carry- 
ing the  balance  forward  in  the  way  before  stated,  very  much 
assists  and  strengthens  the  memory,  as  repeating  the  balance 
within  one^s  self  impresses  the  balance  stronger  on  the  memory ; 
and  if  no  other  point  occurs  for  some  time,  it  will  nowise  interfere 
with  your  attention  to  the  course  to  keep  repeating  the  balance  to 
'  yourself,  as,  black  three,  black  three,  Mack  three,  like  a  dumb 
repeater ;  let  those  who  laugh  at  this,  try  the  experiment ;  they 
will  find  themselves  leas  likely  to  lose  the  balance  out  of  their 
mind,  though  their  attention  may  be  intensely  fixed  on  some  part 
of  the  course.' 

A  method  that  I  have  practised  of  marking  the  winning  dog 
on  paper,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  is  very  useful  in 
many  ways ;  it  leaves  the  attention  at  liberty  for  other  things  that 
may  occur ;  it  is  ready  to  show  that  such  was  the  decision  before 
communication  with  any  one,  which  may  be  readily,  and  often  is, 
narrowly  watched  by  jealous  parties,  and  if  called  upon  to  ride 
to  other  courses  before  you  meet  with  the  secretary,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  to  receive  the  decision,  and  communicate  it  to  the 
field,  it  is  there  ready;  which,  but  for  marking  it  down,  might 
have  escaped  your  memory,  or  the  colours  of  the  dogs  be  for- 
gotten, and  other  mistakes  occur,  and  I  have  met  with  several 
instances  of  delay  before  I  could  meet  with  the  proper  person  to 


^  I  haye  often  been  told  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  <^  fiddling 
all  night  to  a  dancing  party,  that  they  have  &llen  asleep  as  they  were  play- 
ing to  the  dance,  and  the  tune  kept  going  on  the  same,  which  is  not  veiy 
unlike  the  effect  which  I  have  experienced,  by  keei>ing  repeating  the  balance 
to  myself  while  attending  to  some  particular  occurrences  at  the  time,  and 
which  would  very  probably,  without  that  dumb  repeater,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
thing,  cause  me  to  lose  the  previous  balance. 
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whom  the  deciaion  was  to  be  given;  which  way  ia,  to  have  a  small 
convenient  book  andpendl,  and  when  yon  see  what  are  the  colours 
of  the  dogs  in  the  slips,  write  their  colours  down  on  the  paper,  as 
tlras :  black  ^  Then  when  the  course  is  over,  and  you  have  made 
white.  3  up  your  mind  which  won,  then  mark  it,  and  if  it  was 
black,  it  win  stand  thus :  black — >  Again,  if  there  are  two  other 

white:  3  judges  to  form  a  trio,  and 
yon  have  to  consult  together,  you  have  your  decision  ready  to 
show  them;  and  if  it  be  agreed  according  to  your  own,  the  mark 
will  stand  thus :  black  t>  But  should  they  both  be  against  you, 
white.  3  and  decide  for  the  white,  your  mark 
win  then  be:  black — }  and  it  would  save  much  time  and  argu- 
white*t3  ment  if  all  three  were  fully  to  make  up 
their  minds  before  conferring  together,  and  mark  their  decisions  in 
thatway ;  all  three  showtheir  marks,and  the  thing  is  decided  atonce. 
There  is  then  no  occasion  further,  as  Hamlet  would  say,  to  **  dizzy 
the  arithmetic  of  memory  to  define  the  course  inventorially;^  nor 
ought  the  judge  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  it ;  and  what 
is  more,  there  is  no  benefit  or  satisfaction  derived  from  his  being 
harrassed  and  bothered  by  every  discontented  individual  for  that 
purpose.  If  we  suppose  a  case,  and  he  be  required  to  detail  the 
course  over,  which  may  have  been  a  long  one  or  a  short  one ;  and 
if  he  be  obliged  to  do  so  of  a  short  course,  it  will  form  a  precedent 
and  he  will  be  under  the  obligation  of  detailing  all  the  occurrences 
in  a  long  one,  which  would  indeed  **  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of 
memory  ;'^  he  ihen  says  the  black  gave  the  first  turn ;  one  of  the  ad- 
verse parfy  immediately  flatly  contradicts  him,  and  asserts,  or  per- 
haps swears,  that  it  was  the  red  one  which  gave  the  first  turn.  The 
same  takes  place  as  to  which  dog  killed  the  hare,  and  all  or  many 
of  the  intermediate  points  of  turns,  cotes,  go-bies,  &c,  undergo 
the  same  interminable  disputation,  occupying  as  much  time  in 
settling  one  course,  as  would  serve,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
run  off  half  a  dozen,  without  any  other  earthly  benefit  than  gratifying 
clamorous  parties,  but  on  the  contrary  disgusting  others,  and  har- 
rassing  the  judge,  on  whose  judgment  and  integrity  ought  to  be 
placed  the  main  reliance  of  the  club ;  rendering  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  exercise  lus  judgment  in  the  cool  and  deliberate 
manner  essentially  necessary  in  difficult  cases. 

X 
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TUfl  need  not  prevent  the  trinmyirate  from  conferring  «pon  the 
mibject  and  explaining  to  each  other  their  reasons,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so ;  but  I  happen  very  seldom^  if  ever,  to  have  seen  any 
benefit  firom  that  conference ;  it  only  gives  an  advantage  to  tiie 
owner  of  that  dog  who  chooses  a  friend  that  has  a  little  more  aU 
on  his  tongue^  and  a  readier  method  of  explaining  himself,  than  the 
others ;  and  showing  the  company  who  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  decision,  that  there  ^^  is  division  between  the  houses  of  Yoric 
and  Lancaster,"^  and  which  of  itself,  works  up  party  feeling,  and 
perhaps  animosity,  without  any  real  benefit  from  the  delay;  if 
each  of  the  triumvirate  were  to  take  a  minute  or  two  more  con- 
sideration within  himself,  fully  to  satisfy  his  mind,  before  he  makes 
his  mark,  it  would  answer  all  the  good  purposes  towards  a  right 
decision ;  and  if  the  secretary  were  to  collect  the  decision,  or  the 
vote  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  from  each,  without  the  necessity 
for  their  meeting  together  at  all,  would  be  no  worse,  and  the 
secretary  give  the  decision  according  to  the  migority.  This  mig^t 
have  a  good  effect  in  preventing  wilful  partiality ;  as  in  case  <Nie 
d<^  shows  such  a  decided  supmority,  that  to  attempt  to  give  the 
other  dog  the  course,  can  be  deemed  nothing  short  of  wilful  par- 
tiality, that  person  will  be  known,  and  mu*ked  by  the  field 
generally;  what  is  more,  he  will  know  that  he  will  be  known ;  and 
if  he  be  concious  that  his  friend's  dog  is  fiurly  beat,  he  will  be 
tiiereby  detored  from  marking  his  decision  to  the  worst  dog; 
I  have  witnessed  so  many  instances  of  parties  chosen  by  the 
owners  of  dogs  to  assist  in  deciding  the  course,  where  they  have 
taken  the  part  of  an  advocate  or  pardzan,  instead  of  that  of  an 
equitable  judge,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  as 
good  a  regulation  on  tiiis  subject  as  can  possibly  be  adopted ;  i^ 
owner  of  a  dog  chooses  a  friend  to  act  for  him ;  that^  in  strictness, 
even  so  far  as  friendship  goes,  ought  to  be  to  s^  that  his  friend  is 
not  ill  used ;  it  ought  not  to  be  to  use  the  other  ill;  they  ought  to 
be  judges  for  the  dogs,  not  for  their  owners ;  as  if  the  prize  were  a 
plum  pudding  for  the  winning  dog^s  supper,  or  as  if  the  winning 
dog  was  to  sup  of  venison  and  currant  jelly  with  wine  sauce  to  it, 
and  the  other  dog  nothing  but  raw  horse  flesh.  A  judge  of  a 
course  ought  to  love  a  good  greyhound ;  and  his  inclination  should 
naturally  be  directed  to  reward  that  dog  which  shows  himself  to 
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be  the  beet  of  the  two.    I  have  a  ooune  just  ooaie  to  my  reodlec- 
tkm  as  I  am  writing  this,  where  the  hare  was  tamed  thirteen  times, 
sad  one  dog  gave  twelve  of  those  tarns,  besides  some  go-bies,  yet 
the  jadge  chosen  by  the  owner  9f  the  other  dog  woald  not  consent 
to  a  decision  against  him,  bat  referred  it  to  the  ampire ;  this  was 
OB  the  same  day,  one  of  the  same  party,  and  one  of  the  eases 
afioded  to,  which  gave  rise  to  the  anecdote  of  Jack  Ketches 
servant  telling  his  dd  master  to  tie  that  knot  kim9elf.    I  am  qnite 
ready  to  admit,  thi^  if  yoa  have  a  really  good,  honest,  and  in- 
dependent minded  man  for  a  jadge,  that  one  jadge  may  be  as 
well^  in  most  cases,  as  three,  and  certainly  mnch  less  troable  to 
tiie  dab ;  bat  sometimes,  in  some  conntries,  one  judge  cannot  see 
Am  wbcde  of  the  coarse,  where  the  dab  does  not  allow  the  coarse 
to  ead  at  thai  point,  where  the  jadge  loses  view,  and  that  another 
judge  is  stationed  to  see  the  latter  part  of  the  coarse,  in  case  the 
otlier  cannot  get  for  the  fences ;  bat  sach  is  not  proper  ground  for 
a  eovrsing  dab,  and  therefore  we  will  leave  those  dabs  to  legislate 
£or  themsdves  in  these  cases.    If  a  dab  choose  to  have  only  one 
judge  to  save  themsdves  troable,  they  shoald  make  sach  remane- 
ration  as  will  indnce  an  honest  and  competent  one  to  nndertake 
it ;  but  shoald  they  think  proper  to  gaard  against  his  acting  par- 
tially, it  wodd  be  better  for  a  committee  of  the  clnb  to  choose 
assistant  judges,  than  for  the  owners  of  the  dogs  each  to  choose 
his  own;  and  whether  they  are  at  the  troable  of  marking  the 
winner  down  on  paper  or  not,  each  jadge  might  give  his  decision 
to  tiie  secretary,  without  any  conference  amongst  themselves ;  but 
to  mark  it  down  on  paper  is  better,  as  thas  none  of  them  will 
know  what  is  the  other^s  decision,  which  those  of  the  three  who 
speak  last^  do,  of  his  opinion  who  spoke  first,  and  may  inflaence 
their  own  decision,  and  consequently  each  decision  will  be,  under 
6us  regulation,  his  own  opinion,  unbiassed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
others.    Elach  judge  will  be  more  likely  to  give  the  matter  cooler 
and  more  deliberate  consideration  this  way,  than  by  conference, 
and  if  they  are  all  experienced  coursers  and  good  judges,  I  will 
ventare  to  say  that  their  decisions  will  very  generally  accord  with 
each  other ;  and  if  not,  as  will  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  the 
majmty  will  be  condusive. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  here  submit  such 
rules  to  ihe  consideration  of  the   coursing  public,  as  from  my 
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experience  and  attention  to  the  snlgect  seems  to  me  most  advisable 
to  be  acted  upon,  in  the  hope  that  I  have  escaped  those  or  similar 
inconsistences  which  are  but  too  evident  in  the  old  Rales ;  and 
I  humbly  invite  a  close  investigation  of  them,  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  the  correctness 
of  their  relative  bearings  towards  each  other.  In  framing  them 
I  have  done  mj  best  for  the  public  weal;  have  exercised  my 
ability  to  the  best,  and  in  the  best  manner  that  ability  is  capable 
of;  but  to  expect  or  pretend  that  they  are  quite  entirely  perfect 
in  themselves,  or  free  from  omission  of  necessary  considerations, 
would  be  arrogating  to  myself  too  much  presumption,  when  it  is 
weU  known  the  number  of  contingences,  fortuitous  circumstances, 
intricacies  and  difficulties  there  are  in  the  sport,  and  to  fimcy  they 
will  convince  or  please  all  sorts  of  amateur  temperament,  judg- 
ment, and  feeling,  and  to  presume  to  say,  or  even  to  think  them 
quite  perfect,  would  be  assuming  to  myself  the  wisdom  of  a 
Solomon ;  to  be  like  King  Solomon  of  old ;  who  as 

<'  The  wisest  man  of  all  our  Uves, 
Had  to  his  lot  five  hundred  wives ; 
And  if  he  kept  them  all  to  rights, 
At  morning,  noon,  and  eke  6*  wg?Us, 
Was  th'  wisest  man  that  e'er  we  see, 
And  th'  wisest  man  that  e'erwiUbe:* 
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Nen  ham%  qfike  Leash  ;  amended Jrom  tAoae/ramed  by  hi$  Grace 
the  Duke  ^Norfolk,  in  the  reign  qf  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
Nates  oj  Explanation. 

1.  A  hare  ought  to  be  coursed  with  not  more  than  a  brace  of 
greyhoundis. 

2.  She  onght  to  have  four  or  five  score  yard^s  law  before  the 
dogs  are  loosed  from  the  slips,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  admit  it  without  danger  of  losing  her.  If  she  lose  the 
dogs  after  they  have  run  her  sometime,  the  course  to  end 
there,  though  she  or  another  may  start  before  the  dogs  are 
taken  up,  and  they  run  her  again* 

3.  The  slipper  ought  to  have  only  one  person  to  obe^  when  to 
slip  them,  and  to  let  go  immediately  as  that  person  gives 
tiie  word  go.  He  ought  always  to  be  ready  provided  with 
collars  of  contrasting  colours  to  put  one  on  the  neck  of  each 
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dog,  wlien  brought  to  the  slips,  when  the  two  dogs  are  of 
the  same  or  similar  colour,  for  the  judge  to  distinguish  in 
his  decisiou,  to  which  dog  he  awards  the  course.  If  the 
owner  of  either  refuse  to  have  a  collar  on  his  dog  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  slips,  but  the  other  dog 
to  run  a  bye.  The  same  penalty  ought  to  attach  to  him  if 
he  refuse  to  allow  his  dog  to  be  taken  to  the  slipper  by  the 
person  appointed  to  do  so  to  prevent  the  judge  knowing  tlie 
dog  by  knowing  the  servant. 

4.  The  judge  ought  to  be  in  a  situation  to  see  if  both  dogs  go 
together  out  of  the  slips ;  and  he  would  be  the  fittest  person 
to  judge  of  the  distance  the  hare  is  from  the  dogs,  and  to 
give  the  word  yo. 

5.  The  slipper  ought  to  be  run  forward  with  the  dogs  when  a 
hare  gets  up,  so  that  they  will  bear  steadily  against  the 
collar,  otherwise  one  or  both,  may  be  struggling  and  turning 
round  with  his  head  from  the  hare  when  the  word  yo  is 
given. 

6.  When  a  hare  is  found  sitting,  she  ought  to  be  distinctly 
so-ho^d,  as  the  dogs  may  be  alive  to  her  getting  up ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  she  ought  to  be  hallooed  when  started; 
the  latter  ought  to  be  only  by  one  or  very  few  persons ;  as 
if  by  many,  the  hare  will  be  beside  herself  [from  being 
frightened,  and  spoil  the  sport  by  her  not  going  straight 
away. 

7.  A  cote  to  be  reckoned  two  points ;  and  a  cote  is  when  two 
dogs  start  even  together,  and  one  outruns  the  other,  and  gives 
the  hare  a  turn  or  wrench;  but  if  the  hare  take  a  circuit- 
ous rout,  and  the  dog  wjiieb  runs  the  outer  circle  gives  the 
turn,  to  be  reckoned  three  points. 

8.  A  turn  to  be  reckoned  one  point ;  but  if  the  hare  turn  not, 
as  it  were  round,  she  only  wrenches;  and  two  wrenches  are 
equal  to  one  turn.  A  wrench  is  when  she  strikes  off  to  the 
right  or  left,  at  about  a  right  angle.    Anything  short  of  that 
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in  a  fi>rward  direction  m  only  a  rick  or  whiflf,  for  wliich  nothing 
oagbt  to  be  allowed.' 

9.  A  go-by  to  be  reckoned  two  points;  but  one  dog  being 
bdiind  the  other,  and  then  getting  first,  by  the  hare  running 
in  a  curve,  or  any  way  but  in  a  straight  forward  stretch,  or 
by  superior  speed,  when  both  are  fairly  on  their  legs  after 
a  turn,  is  no  go-by ;  if  a  dog  give  half  a  go-by,  to  be  allowed 
one  point  for  it,  unless  that  half  go-by  forms  part  of  a  cote, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  reckoned  in  the  cote. 

10.  Killing  or  bearing  the  hare  to  be  reckoned  two  points,  if  it 
be  a  kill  of  merit ;  but  if  one  dog  turn  the  hare  into  the 
other  dog'^s  mouth,  or  the  hare  being  taken  by  other  casual 


^  This  role  is  sometimee  conneeted  with  the  7th  and  12th  Rales,  namely, 
a  cote  and  a  Ml ;  and  but  for  the  contingences,  and  their  confusing  the 
matter,  those  three  Rules  might  be  condensed  into  one  Rule,  aa  thus; 
a  turn  about,  if  gained  without  that  supmor  speed  which  constitutes  a  cote, 
one  point ;  if  with  that  superior  speed,  two  points ;  or  if  the  torn  about  is 
giren  when  a  dog  falls  in  giving  it,  two  points  without  superior  speed,  or 
tiiree  points  with  supetior  speed ;  if  he  only  wrench  the  hare  when  he  falls 
it  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  the  same  as  a  wrench  under  other  circum- 
stances. Those  contingences  render  it  necessary  that  the  three  Rules 
dioidd  be  distinctly  and  separately  understood  and  acted  upon,  and  the 
points  will  be  as  easily  counted  under  the  three  Rules  as  under  one.  They 
must  not  be  counted  under  both,  or  all  three  heads ;  nor,  on  the  contraiy, 
must  the  &11  be  counted  and  omit  the  turn,  which  I  hare  known  to  be  done. 
With  respect  to  a  wrench  being  originally  meant  as  I  have  here  defined  it, 
Oie  hare  striking  off  to  the  right  or  left  at  about  a  right  angle,  which  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  being  only  my  own  interpretation  of  the  meaning, 
and  would  be  better  backed  by  some  other  authority,  I  have  applied  to  the 
Ofdj  work  1  know  capable  of  illustrating  the  question,  and  that  in  very  few 
hands,  the  noble  art  of  Veneiy  or  Hunting,  by  Turberville,  from  which 
the  translator  of  Arrian  has  fiivoured  me  with  the  following  copy,  and  which 
bean  me  out  in  baring  interpreted  the  meaning  properly.  "  A  cote  servetfa 
hr  two  tames,  and  two  stryppings  or  jerkinnes  (as  some  call  them)  stand 
for  a  cote ;  also  many  times  a  hare  doth  but  wrench  and  not  tame :  for  it 
is  not  called  a  tnrae  unlesse  the  hare  be  set  and  do  tume  (as  it  were)  round 
about ;  two  such  wrenchys  stand  for  a  turae." 
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circanurtaiices  wherein  there  is  no  merit  in  the  dog,  to 
reckon  nothing ;  bnt  there  may  be  a  kill  which  has  not  the 
first  d^^ree  of  merit  in  the  dog,  yet  not  without  merit, 
wherein  the  judge  should  use  his  discretion  in  allowing  one 
point  for  it. 

11.  A  tripping  or  jerking  the  hare  to  be  reckoned  one  point 

12.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall  in  a  course  whilst  performing  his  duty, 
to  be  allowed  one  point  for  it ;  if  he  fall  from  pressing  the 
hare  closely,  or  flinging  himself  to  take  her,  and  causes  her 
to  turn  about,  he  is  entitled  to  two  points,  one  for  the  fail 
and  one  for  the  turn ;  or  if  the  turn  were  by  superior  speed, 
he  gains  three  points,  one  for  the  fall  and  two  for  the  cote. 
This  Rule  is  connected  with  the  7th  and  8th  Rules. 

13.  K  one  dog  see  not  the  hare  wheii  slipped  by  any  acci- 
dental occurrence,  not  his  own  fault,  to  be  deemed  no 
course ;  but  if  owing  to  his  own  untractableness  or  in* 
firmity  of  sight,  or  the  fault  of  his  owner  or  servants,  the 
dog  that  follows  the  hare  to  win,  and  the  judge  to  decide 
whether  his  not  seeing  the  hare  was  accidemal  or  the  fieiult 
of  the  dog.  K  he  afterwards  join  in  the  course,  it  mOst  be 
in  the  diM^retion  of  the  judge,  if  he  deem  it  no  fault  in  the 
dog  his  not  seeing  the  hare  when  slipped,  to  give  it  no 
course;  or  decide  it  according  to  the  merits  of  the  dogs 
when  running  together,  allowing  for  the  distance  or  num- 
ber of  turns  given  by  one  while  the  other  was  absent  from 
it,  and  comparatively  not  so  much  at  work.  But  if  his  not 
seeing  the  hare  when  slipped  was  his  own  fault,  or  that  of 
his  owner  or  servant,  the  course  to  be  given  against  him. 

14.  If  there  be  no  turn  or  other  point  gained,  an  equal  start,  and 
the  hare  run  in  a  straight  direction,  the  dog  leading  first  to 
the  covert  to  win.  If  one  dog  lose  ground  at  the  start,  and 
afterwards  evidently  gain  upon  the  other  by  superior  speed, 
though  he  does  not  pass,  or  get  even  with  him,  yet,  if  there 
be  no  turn  or  other  point  gained  between  them,  he  ought  to 
be  deemed  the  winner ;  either  dog  leading  first  to  the  covert 
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by  an  unequal  starts  an  inside  torn,  or  other  occurrence 
inhere  tiiere  is  no  superiority  of  speed  shown,  the  course  to 
be  adjudged  dead ;  but  if  the  unequal  start  were  the  fault 
of  that  dog  which  lost  ground  by  it,  and  who  does  not  regain 
that  loss  by  superior  speed,  he  ought  to  forfeit  the  course  for 
his  own  untractableness.  But  if  a  dog  lose  his  start  by  the 
slipper  standing  still  instead  of  running  forwards  for  the 
dogs  to  press  against  the  collar,  and  in  his  natural  struggling 
to  get  to  the  hare  when  he  sees  her,  has  his  eyes  in  a  con- 
trary direction  when  loosed,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  his 
untractableness,  but  the  slipper's  awkwardness. 

15.  If  a  dog  lose  ground  in  the  start  by  any  untoward  circum- 
stance, not  his  own  fault,  and  yet  maintain  equal  speed 
with  the  other,  if  that  other  give  the  hare  a  turn,  or  gain 
any  other  point,  but  the  course  end  immediately  by  the  hare 
gaining  covert,  sough,  squatting  in  turnips,  or  other  brush, 
except  killing  her,  that  turn  or  point  not  to  be  allowed  for, 
but  the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead.  If  that  turn  were 
gained  by  the  advantage  of  an  inside  turn,  the  hare  running 
in  a  curve,  without  any  superiority  of  speed  being  shown,  to 
be  adjudged  dead.  If  the  course  continue  longer,  and 
other  points  are  gained,  that  first  turn  or  point  to  be  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  if  that  unequal  start  were  owing  to 
the  d<^s  untractableness,  or  otherwise  his  own  fault,  the 
turn  or  point  gained  by  the  other  dog  to  entitle  him  to  win« 

16.  If  a  dog  wilfully  stand  still  in  a  course,  or  depart  from 
directly  pursuing  the  hare,  or  to  meet  her,  the  points  he  has 
gained  to  be  reckoned  only  to  the  time  he  stood  still,  or  left 
the  course,  though  he  may  Bfterwarda  join  in  it  If  the 
points  he  has  gained  up  to  the  time  he  stood  still  or  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  course,  should  equal  what  the 
other  gained  in  the  whole  course;  his  standing  still,  or 
leaving  the  course,  to  give  the  casting  point  against  him.  If 
both  dogs  wilfully  stop  with  the  hare  in  view,  to  be  decided 
by  the  number  of  points  each  gained ;  and  if  they  are  equal 
to  be  decided  by  a  toss  up,  though  one  run  longer  than 
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the  other.  If  one  or  both  dogs  shonld  stop  with  the  hare 
in  view,  and  relinquish  the  porsnit  through  utter  inability 
to  continue  it,  the  course  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
number  of  points  each  dog  gained  in  the  whole  course,  and 
not  to  that  dog  which  ran  the  longest,  though  he  continue 
the  pursuit  to  the  covert 

17.  If  a  dog  refuse  to  fence  where  the  other  fences,  his  p<Hnts 
to  be  reckoned  only  up  to  that  time,  though  he  may  after- 
wards join  in  the  course.  If  he  do  his  best  endeavour  to 
fence,  and  is  foiled  by  sticking  in  the  meuse,  or  the  fence 
being  too  high  to  top  it,  whereby  he  cannot  join  in  the  rest 
of  the  course,  such  course  to  be  deemed  to  end  at  that  fence. 
Should  the  points  be  equal  between  them^  to  be  undecided; 
but  if  one  he  thrown  out  by  being  a  bad  fencer,  and  yet  the 
points  be  equal,  a  good  fencer  to  have  a  casting  point  over  a 
bad  one. 

18.  If  a  fence  intervene  in  a  course  that  the  judge  cannot  get 
over,  and  thereby  lose  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  course, 
the  course  to  end  at  that  fence. 

19.  If  a  dog  be  rode  over,  or  disabled  so  that  he  cannot  continue 
it,  or  by  other  accident  not  being  the  fault  of  the  owners  of 
either  of  the  dogs  or  their  servants,  the  course  to  be  decided 
up  to  the  time  the  accident  happened ;  but  if  through  the 
fault  of  the  owner  of  either  dog,  or  his  servant,  the  course  to 
be  given  against  him.  Or  if  either  dog  be  unsighted  during 
a  course,  the  course  to  end  there,  unless  it  is  but  for  a  very 
sliort  time  and  he  joins  the  course  again,  in  which  case  it 
must  be  in  the  judge^s  discretion  to  decide  the  whole  course, 
or  only  up  to  the  time  the  dog  was  unsighted. 

20.  If  a  fresh  hare  get  up  during  a  course,  and  one  of  the  dogs 
take  after  her,  the  course  to  be  decided  up  to  the  time 
she  interfered  with  it.  If  a  third  dog  get  loose  and  interfere 
with  the  course,  to  be  decided  up  to  that  time,  unless 
the   third   dog  is  the   property   of  the   owner  of  one  of 
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those  engaged  in  the  course^  in  which  case  the  coarse  shall 
be  given  against  him.^ 

2L  If  the  points  are  even  between  two  dogs,  and  one  evidently 
show  most  speedy  that  extra  speed  to  entitle  him  to  win ; 
bat  where  a  dog  has  a  balance  ofonepoint,  and  the  speed  of  the 
other  is  only  a  trifle  more,  the  point  to  win.  If  very  few  tarns 
or  wrenches  are  given,  and  one  dog  has  a  balance  of  only 
one  point  and  the  other  a  great  degree  of  snperior  speed, 
that  speed  to  win.  Kthe  points  be  eqaal,  and  one  has  most 
speed  at  the  first  part  of  the  coarse,  and  the  other  at  the 
last  part,  if  in  equal  proportion  ap  to  the  last  turn,  or  kill, 
the  coarse  to  be  adjudged  dead;  but  if  the  points  are  equal, 
and  speed  also,  up  to  the  last  turn,  and  one  shows  more 
speed  than  the  other  in  the  run  up  to  cover,  that  extra  speed 
to  win.  If  two  dogs  are  slipped  even,  the  course  straight, 
without  a  turn,  and  one  shows  most  speed  at  first  and  the 
other  at  the  last  part,  so  as  just  to  get  even  with  his  fellow, 
and  no  more,  the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead.' 


^  The  dedsioDS  of  those  appointed  judges  of  the  Leash,  must  be  considered 
final,  except  as  in  the  25th  Rule.  But  in  the  19th  aud  20th  Rules  there  is 
a  dependency  upon  the  course  being  intermpted,  owiug  to  the  fault  of  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  dogs  or  his  servant,  in  which  case  the  decision  is  against 
him,  or  in  other  words,  he  loses  the  coarse.  But  as  the  judge  is  supposed 
not  to  know  to  whom  the  dogs  belong,  he  may  give  his  decision  before  being 
informed  of  it ;  if  that  decision  be  in  ravour  of  the  offending  parfy,  the  club 
or  stewards,  or  whom  they  may  appoint,  may  reverse  that  decision,  without 
disturbing  the  principle  of  the  Rule  of  the  jndge's  decision  being  final,  as 
his  decision  is  virtually  upon  the  merits  of  each  dog  in  the  course.  This 
win  be  better,  and  attended  with  much  less  inconvenience  than  disturbing 
the  Rule  of  the  judge  not  being  interfered  with,  by  parties  riding  hastily  to 
infimn  him  of  the  person  who  committed  the  ofience  before  he  gives  his 
deciokni. 

'  The  last  section  of  this  Rule  is  just  like  a  race  with  horses,  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  a  dog  loses  ground  at  first  from  waiting  or  deficiency  of 
ipeed,  or  whether  he  gains  at  last  from  having  waited  or  being  stouter  than 
Ids&How;  whether  he  begins  to  gain  exacUy  halfway,  or  either  before  or  after ; 
then,  if  they  come  even  at  last,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dead  heat. 
There  is  no  distress  from  turns,  or  any  other  by-dependences,  but  the  same 
ground  run  over  in  the  same  time. 
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22.  The  next  brace  of  dogs  to  be  taken  to  the  slipper  imme' 
diatelj  on  his  loosing  the  other  dogs,  that  he  may  have 
them  ready  in  the  slips  when  the  jndge  returns  from  the 
preceding  course;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  slipped  at  a 
hare  until  both  the  other  dogs  are  taken  up,  for  fear  of 
their  joining  in  the  fresh  course. 

23.  Some  one  should  be  appointed  to  receive  the  judge^s  de- 
cision ;  also  to  communicate  any  directions  to  him  upon  the 
orders  of  the  iield.  No  other  person  ought  to  interfere  or 
say  a  word  to  him  during  the  time  the  business  of  the  field 
is  going  ouy  as  it  is  hb  place  to  judge  upon  the  points  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  the  casualties  that  may  have  occurred  in 
it.  Should  the  owner  of  either  dog  engaged,  or  their 
servant  or  partizan  make  any  remark  to  him,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  before  he  has  given  his  decision,  he 
ought  to  forfeit  the  course,  though  it  may  be  that  his  dog 
was  entitled  to  it 

24.  A  judge  ought  to  have  a  quick  eye,  a  clear  head,  and  a 
retentive  memory ;  he  ought  to  give  his  judgment  promptly 
and  decisively,  but  not  over  hastily.  No  person  ought  to  ask 
him  why  he  decided  on  such  a  dog,  nor  ought  he  to  answer 
them  if  they  do  ask,  without  first  applying  to  the  stewards, 
who  ought  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  annoyed  with  questions  which 
they  think  unnecessary. 

25.  The  judge^s  decision  to  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties, 
to  whomsoever  he  delivers  it,  unless  he  decides  by  the  name 
of  the  dog  or  that  of  his  owner :  in  which  case  his  decision 
to  be  void,  and  the  course  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  other 
parties  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  club  present. 
The  judge  ought  to  decide  by  the  colour  of  the  dogs,  or  of  their 
distinguishing  collars,  the  largest  or  smallest,  or  other 
convenient  way,  which  does  not  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
dog,  or  of  his  owner. 
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By-Laws. 

All  conrses  for  cups  or  stakes  that  cannot  be  decided,  if  aUowed 
to  be  mn  again,  to  be  run  tbe  next  course,  if  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it.  All  single  matches  that  are  undecided,  are  done 
with,  and  all  bets  upon  them  void.  If  the  same  dogs  run  again, 
it  must  be  by  a  fresh  contract  between  the  parties,  and  the  bets  to 
stand  good,  must  be  renewed.  The  match  to  be  run  after  other 
matches  previously  made  and  entered,  and  the  renewed  match  to 
be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  The  killed  hare  to  be  awarded 
to  the  dog  that  won  the  course,  if  no  previous  regulation  be  made. 


RULES  AND  NOTES  OF  EXPLANATION  TO  EACH. 


RULE  1. 


A  hare  ought  to  be  coursed  with  not  more   than  a  brace 
of  greyhounds. 

Note  to  Rule  1. 

It  is  a  good  greyhound  that  kills  a  good  h&re  single  handed ; 
for  though  the  greyhound  has  generally  more  speed  than  the  hare, 
the  faculty  of  the  hare  for  turning  and  doubling  gives  her  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  dog  in  evading  him,  and  the  greater  facility  of 
her  frame  for  turning,  the  less  she  is  distressed  by  turning  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distress  occasioned  by  it  to  the  dog ;  and  therefore, 
independent  of  the  contest  between  two  greyhounds  to  see  which  is 
best,  two  greyhounds  are  judged  a  fair  match  for  a  good  hare ; 
more  than  two  would  be  unfair  towards  the  hare,  as  well  as 
spoiling  any  trial  between  two  greyhounds.     If  you  suppose  two 
dogs  of  equal  speed,  but  not  of  so  much  more  speed  than  the  hare, 
that  neither  of  them  would  be  able  to  kill  her  single  handed ;  each 
dog  turning  her  in  his  turn,  equalizes  the  advantage  she  would 
otherwise  have  over  them,  by  the  greater  facility  of  turning  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  her,  and  in  such  a  case  each  dog  gains  his 
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tarn  without  any  superiority  of  speed  over  his  fellow ;  she  may  be 
considered  as  taming  twice  for  each  dog  once,  because  the  last 
dog  when  his  fellow  turns  her  cannot  properly  be  said  to  turn,  as 
he  does  not  undergo  the  severity  of  exertion  in  it  which  the  dog 
does  that  gives  the  turn.' 


RULE  2. 


She  ought  to  have  four  or  five  score  yards^  law  before  the 
dogs  are  loosed  from  the  slips,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it  without  danger  of  losing  her.  If  she  lose 
the  dogs  after  they  have  run  her  sometime,  the  course  to 
end  there,  though  she  or  another  may  start  before  the  dogs 
are  taken  up,  and  they  run  her  again. 

Note  to  Rule  2. 

The  superior  speed  of  a  greyhound  over  a  hare,  makes  such 
law  as  is  here  allowed  her,  nothing  but  fair ;  besides  which,  it  is 
frequently  the  best  opportunity  during  a  course  of  seeing  which 
dog  has  most  speed ;  for  when  once  the  dogs  get  to  her,  there 
seldom  happens  so  fair  a  start,  and  so  straight  and  long  a  stretch 
afterwards. 

In  fixing  how  much  law  is  proper  to  allow  a  hare,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  a  two-fold  object  is  to  be  obtained ;  first,  the  hare, 
generally  speaking,  is  inferior  in  speed  to  the  greyhound  ;  yet  she 
has  an  advantage  in  her  natural  faculty  of  doubling  and  turning 
quicker  than  her  more  speedy  pursuer,  the  only  defence  she  has 


1  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  some  legislative  enactment  against 
those  gentlemen,  or  rather  half-gentlemen  poachers,  coursing  a  hare  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  greyhounds;  shame  of  unfair  coursing  does  not  deter 
the  hard-fiiced,  blood-thirsty  coarser  fit)m  practising  it ;  and  in  countries 
open  to  any  one  with  a  license  to  course,  the  &dr  sportsman  has  no  chance 
of  sport  when  the  other  description  kill  all  before  them,  by  running  three  or 
four  greyhounds  at  a  time ;  there  is  nothing  bnt  a  severe  penalty  will  prevent 
it  effectually,  as  those  gentry  are  not  so  fond  of  having  their  pockets  touched, 
as  they  are  of  tasting  hares'  flesh  and  currant  jeUy  to  it. 
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by  which  to  save  her  life,  till  she  secures  herself  in  covert;  and 
therefore  common  flBdmess  requires  that  she  should  be  allowed 
a  corresponding  advantage  in  distance,  commonly  called  law, 
before  the  dogs  are  loosed  at  her.  The  other  object  ib,  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  speed  and  other  merits  of  her  two  pursuers ;  and 
thon^  not  always,  yet  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  first  run  up  to 
the  hare,  where  she  has  fair  law,  is  by  far  the  best  opportunity  of 
seeing  which  dog  has  most  speed,  and  therefore  on  that  score,  as 
well  as  in  fairness  to  the  hare,  she  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  proper  distance  in  the  start  What  is  the  proper  distance  to 
answer  both  those  objects  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the 
distance  necessary  on  one  hand,  and  safety  from  danger  of  losing 
her,  on  the  other,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
distance  from  covert;  nevertheless  there  requires  some  general 
principle  to  be  fixed  upon ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Rules  fix  it 
at  twelve  scare  yards,  unless  there  be  danger  of  losing  her  ;  but 
experience  shows,  that  independent  of  the  danger  of  losing,  which 
which  must  be  great  at  twelve  score  yards,  it  is  too  great  a 
distance  minutely  to  ascertain  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  dogs 
in  the  first  run  up  to  her ;  at  that  distance  or  less,  a  hare,  though 
she  may  perceive  the  dogs,  wUl  frequently  not  make  direct  for  covert, 
but  will  take  a  circuitous  direction,  when  one  of  the  dogs  must  of 
course  have  an  advantage  over  the  other  by  running  the  inner 
circle ;  or  she  will  change  the  direction  she  is  running  more  than 
once,  or  may  squat,  besides  the  probability  at  that  distance  of  both 
dogs  not  seeing  her ;  in  any  point  of  view,  when  you  are  cal- 
culating upon  the  first  run  up  to  the  hare  as  the  best  opportunity 
of  showing  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  dogs,  any  distance  border- 
ing upon  twelve  score  yards  is  calculated  to  lose  that  opportunity, 
which  a  shorter  distance  would  afford,  of  having  a  straight  forward 
run  up  to  her;  the  halloo  that  is  given,  and  the  perceiving  the  dog 
nearing  her,  will  the  more  likely  cause  her  to  go  straight  for  covert, 
and  go  her  best  pace  too,  which  she  would  not  have  done  at  twelve 
score  yards;  so  that  the  run  at  four  or  five  score  yards  has  a 
chance  of  being  quite  as  long  a  one,  and  a  much  better  chance  of 
its  being  a  straight  one,  than  at  twelve  score  yards'  law.  It  is 
when  two  dogs  are  nearly  equal  in  speed,  that  minuteness  in  regu- 
lations are  the  most  essentially  necessary ;  for  where  one  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  other,  it  is  obvious  to  all  beholders,  view  it  from 
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what  situation  they  may,  or  whether  the  hare  runs  in  a  straight 
forward  or  circnitous  direction ;  for  in  such  cases  regulations  are 
of  trivial  importance.  The  distance  fixed  in  these  Rules  is  in 
most  cases  found  most  conducive  towards  both  objects  in  view :  in 
open  fields,  I  have  oftener  seen  them  slip  at  fifty  or  three  score 
yards'  distance,  than  a  greater  one.  Where  coursing  meetings  are 
held  in  inclosed  grounds,  the  law  here  allowed  is  far  too  much,  as 
the  dogs  would  have  no  chance  to  get  to  her  before  she  got  the 
fence,  which  would  spoil  the  so  much  wished  trial  of  speed; 
neither  is  so  much  law  requisite  in  fiEurness  to  the  hare,  because 
the  fence  b  an  advantage  to  her,  and  often  serves  as  a  protection. 
In  all  public  coursing  meetings  it  is  indispeiisible  towards  prevent- 
ing disputes,  that  the  courses  shall  be  decided  up  to  the  time  the 
dogs  have  once  lost  the  hare ;  though  she  may  be  disturbed  and 
run  again  by  the  same  dogs  before  they  are  taken  up.  If  such 
should  happen  to  be  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  fresh 
course ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  same 
hare  or  not ;  I  have  been  witness  to  very  unpleasant  disputes  on 
this  subject,  and  very  great  delay  in  the  business  of  the  field. 

The  law  allowed  the  hare  before  tlie  dogs  are  loosed  from  the 
slips  is  not  all  the  protection  she  is  entitled  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  sportsmen ;  she  is  in  a  defenceless  and  unassisted  state  of 
danger  throughout  the  course ;  when  the  dogs  are  loosed,  they  are 
under  no  control  but  their  own  natural  propensity  to  take  her,  and 
they  ought  to  be  equally  unassisted  as  the  poor  hare ;  they  are 
allowed  to  be  haUooed,  so  as  to  lay  them  in  view  of  her ;  but  a 
great  hallooing  and  noise  whilst  they  are  running  is  very  foul 
sporting,  and  very  unfair  towards  the  poor  hare ;  it  terrifies  and 
confuses  the  naturally  timid  animal,  and  frequently  causes  her  to 
be  killed  when  she  would  otherwise  escape ;  it  frequently  causes 
her  to  be  killed  before  the  dogs  have  had  a.  fair  trial,  and  injures 
the  sport ;  much  more  foul  is  it  to  lay  the  dogs  in  again,  by  hal- 
loo'ing  and  riding  after  her,  when  she  has  fairly  lost  and  beaten 
them ;  and  if  she  has  concealed  herself,  to  beat  for  her  amongst 
bushes,  or  elsewhere,  is  fouler  still ;  when  she  has  once  lost  die 
dogs,  she  has  fairly  beq|en  them,  and  is  entitled  to  her  life  for  that 
time.  This  latter  part  only  applies  to  public  coursing  meetings^ 
as  far  as  regards  shouting  and  noise  during  the  course,  which 
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inanj  do  for  other  purposes  than  frightening  the  hare  ;  but 
firighten  her  they  do^  at  the  same  time  there  is  perhaps  a  score 
Cfr  two  of  partisans  of  each  dog  vociferating  '*  Note  black, 
now  red;  there  he  goee  affatn,"^  some  of  whom  mean  it  for  the 
judge  to  hear^  as  if  he  had  to  decide  by  his  sense  of  hearing  in- 
stead of  being  guided  by  his  own  eyes ;  but  beating  for  the  same 
liare  again  is  out  of  the  question  with  a  meeting  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  they  run  for  prizes,  and  they  want  a  good  fresh  hare,  not 
a  tired  one,  as  in  such  a  case  they  would  have  but  little  chance  of 
a  trial  of  speed  for  their  dogs.  Yet  if  I  have  gone  a  little  way  out 
of  my  line  for  a  coursing  club,  I  hope  to  be  excused,  as  there  are 
private  coursing  parties  who  should  know  what  the  law  is  in 
regard  to  the  hare,  and  that  such  law  is  sanctioned  by  ancient 
usage  of  a  few  thousand  years^  anterior  date,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance. 


RULE  S. 


The  slipper  ought  to  have  only  one  person  to  obey  when  to 
slip  them,  and  to  let  go  inunediately  as  that  person  gives 
Ae  word  go.  He  ought  always  to  be  ready  provided  with 
collars  of  contrasting  colours  to  put  one  on  the  neck  of  each 
dog,  when  brought  to  the  slips,  when  the  two  dogs  are  of 
the  same  or  sinular  colour,  for  the  judge  to  distinguish  in 
his  decision,  to  which  dog  he  awards  the  course.  If  th^ 
owner  of  either  refuse  to  have  a  collar  on  his  dog  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  slips,  but  the  other  dog 
to  run  a  bye.  The  same  penalty  ought  to  attach  to  him  if 
he  refuse  to  allow  his  dog  to  be  taken  to  the  slipper  by  the 
person  appointed  to  do  so  to  prevent  the  judge  knowing  the 
dog  by  knowing  the  servant. 

Note  to  Rule  3. 

To  have  only  one  person  to  give  the  word  is  quite  necessary  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  to  have  the  dogs  slipped  instanter  when  the 
word  is  given ;  at  some  meetings  they  have  a  Rule  for  the  slipper 
to  forfeit  if  he  does  not  slip  instanter,  and  it  is  on  many  accounts 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  do  so ;  slippers  are  not  always  free 
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from  partiality^  and  they  may  see^  or  fancy  tliey  see^  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  may  be  an  advantage  or 
a  disadvantage  to  the  dog  they  wish  to  &vour^  or  if  they  are  the 
gamekeepers,  their  object  may  be  to  give  the  hare  a  chance  of 
getting  away,  and  thus  spoil  the  opportunity  of  a  trial  for  the  dogs. 
If  the  office  of  giving  the  word  were  not  confined  to  one  person, 
some  would  be  saying  don^t  slip,  when  others  would  be  saying  go^ 
and  the  slipper  would  not  know  which  to  obey.  The  word  go 
is  recommended  by  an  experienced  courser  in  preference  to  «/t/7, 
as  it  has  a  more  expressive  sound  and  is  more  distinctly  heard  by 
the  slipper,  and  you  may  speak  it  louder  than  the  other. 

The  necessity  for  collars  of  contrasting  colours  where  two  dogs 
are  alike  in  colour  is  acknowledged,  and  therefore  needs  no  com- 
ment. Where  they  are  only  etmilar  in  colour,  the  necessity  or 
non-necessity  for  collars  is  sometimes  matter  of  dispute ;  a 
reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  judge,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  on  the  subject,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  know- 
ledge of  whose  dogs  they  are  when  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
known  to  whom  either  of  them  belonged. 

I  have  experienced  this  on  several  occasions,  two  occasions 
where  one  dog  was  concerned,  and  that  dog  belonged  to  the  only 
member  of  each  club  with  whom  I  had  any  claim  to  intimacy  or 
friendship ;  in  each  case,  the  dog  was  running  for  a  cup,  and  in 
each  case  he  eventually  won  it ;  in  the  first  case,  it  was  the  dog's 
first  course  for  the  cup,  and  he  possibly  might  have  become  known 
to  me  before  the  finish  had  this  not  occurred ;  but  in  the  other,  it 
was  his  third  course,  and  until  the  appeal  was  made  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  collar,  though  I  had  decided  two  courses  for  him,  I 


^  I  wafl  once  a  party  to  this  confusion,  or  rather  grevX  mischief;  it  was 
for  a  cup,  and  I  saw  it  was  a  weak  kitling  hare,  and  said  don't  slip,  at  the 
same  instant  when  one  of  the  stewards  said  slip;  the  slipper  heard  us  both, 
but  he  only  obeyed  the  steward,  and  the  moment  the  dogs  were  slipped  the 
hare  squat  in  turnips ;  one  dog  went  no  further,  and  was  taken  up ;  the 
other  jumping  and  staring  about  could  not  be  taken  up  inunediately,  and  a 
firesh  hare  got  up  which  he  ran  a  veiy  long  single  handed  course,  to  his 
great  disadvantage  for  his  deciding  the  course  for  the  cup. 
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had  not  the  slimiest  idea  even  that  the  dog  was  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  place. 

These  two  occurrences  alone  were  sufficient,  eventually,  to 
create  a  suspicion  of  my  having  acted  partially;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  on  general  principles  they  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  the  very 
cireumstance  of  the  necessity  for  the  collar  being  doubl/ul,  ought 
to  render  the  necessity  of  it  certain,  or  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  dog  was  a  light  red,  and  in  one  case,  the  other  a  darker 
red ;  the  other  case  was  a  dark  fawn  colour ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  dingy  black  and  a  dark  blue,  or  both  party  coloured,  marked 
much  alike.  In  one  case  a  collar  had  been  deemed  necessary 
before  I  was  appealed  to,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  of  the 
daik  red,  the  servants  had  tossed  up  for  the  choice  of  which  dog 
should  wear  the  collar,  or  as  they  termed  it,  **  carry  the  weight," 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  dai^  red.  The  owner  objected  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  collar  on  his  dog,  and  tapping  me  over  the  shoulder, 
said,  '^  I  say.  Sir,  cannot  you  distinguish  these  dogs  without  a 
collar  ?"  **  Yes,"  said  I,  **  perhaps  I  may,  but  a  collar  would  be  as 
weU  i"  **  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  my  dog  shall  not  carry  that  collar ;" 
**  Very  well,"  said  the  other,  "  then  I  will  carry  the  weiglit,  and 
111  bet  you  five  pounds  I  beat  you  with  it." 

Under  such  circumstances  how  is  tlie  judge  to  avoid  knowing 
the  dogs  ?  If  there  be  any  disadvantage  in  carrying  this  ^^  one 
poor  scruple  of  weight,"  each  dog  ought  to  carry  one,  which  would 
equalize  the  matter,  and  they  ought  to  be  put  on  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  the  slips,  or  the  judge^s  friend  may  draw  his  attention  to 
his  own  dog  by  this  controversy,  if  so  disposed. 

There  are  diflTerent  shades  of  each  colour,  and  I  have  known 
when  tiiere  were  three  judges,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  amongst  them  upon  two  dogs — one  entered  red,  the  other 
&wn,  which  of  them  was  fawn  and  which  red — and  have  also 
known  one  dog  entered  at  one  time  as  red,  and  at  other  times  as 
fawn,  which  may  lead  to  dispute  and  confusion,  and  in  fact  has  led 
to  them,  while  a  collar  on  both,  or  on  only  one,  would  have  ob- 
viated such  dispute. 
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In  one  case  where  I  was  judge  with  two  assistant-judges,  we 
were  obliged  to  have  the  dogs  brought  up  again  after  the  course 
to  see  which  dog  each  judge  meant  as  the  winner^  and  it  proved 
that  we  all  meant  the  same  dog,  only  that  two  of  us  called  him 
fawn,  and  the  other,  ^  a  knowing  cMel  that,^  considered  him  as 
red  and  the  other  dog  fawn,  because  he  was  the  lightest  colour  of 
the  two,  and  he  said  thatyoim  tvas  always  a  Ugkl  colour,  on  which 
a  wag  asked  how  the  breed  of  red  deer  would  be  kept  up  if  they  had 
no  fawns?  This  would-be-wiseacre  amused  me  no  little  by  his 
presuming  to  know  more  about  coursing  than  any  one,  and  dic- 
tating as  if  he  fancied  himself  put  over  my  head  to  instruct  me ; 
and  on  my  refusing  on  one  occasion  to  swerve  from  my  own 
opinion,  to  pay  greater  deference  to  his,  on  a  course  we  had  to 
decide  upon,  he  relieved  me  from  further  annoyance  frvmi  his  pre- 
sumption, by  refusing  to  act  in  the  following  course  to  which  he 
was  appointed, — and  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  from  the  secre- 
tary,— ^that  he  evidently  came  to  swear  for  the  member  who  owned 
the  dog  he  was  so  strenuous  to  win  in  the  former  course.  This 
was  at  Burton-npon-Treut,  and  I  hope  these  remarks  may  meet 
his  eye. 

Some  person  ought  to  be  appointed  to  take  the  next  brace  of 
dogs  in  turn  to  the  slipper,  in  order  that  the  judge  may  not 
know  to  whom  each  or  either  dog  belongs,  which  he  will  be 
very  likely  to  do,  if  the  owner  or  his  servant  bring  it  to  the 
slipper  when  the  judge  is  present;  he  may  know  the  servant 
or  master,  though  he  has  never  seen  the  dog  before,  idiich 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  knowing  the  dog.  It  is  of  no  avail 
to  have  judges  who  are  strangers  or  unconnected  with  the  members 
of  clubs  to  decide  impartially,  because  they  cannot  do  otherwise 
from  not  knowing  the  dogs,  unless  that  is  followed  up  by  other 
regulations  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  this  is  the  next,  and  proba- 
bly the  most  important  and  efficient  step  towards  it 

An  objection  has  been  started  to  this,  that  a  dog  will  not  go 
so  quietly  with  a  stranger  to  him  as  he  wUl  with  the  man  he  is 
used  to ;  the  man  may  abo  pull  and  turn  the  dog  about,  or  perhaps 
pop  a  bolus  in  his  mouth,  and  I  will  not,  say  they,  '^  trust  my  dog 
in  any  stranger's  hands.^    Why,  each  member  might  as  well  insist 
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oa  their  own  servant  sUppingr  the  dogs  at  the  hare ;  the  slipper  is 
a  stranger  to  the  dogs,  and  two  dogs  would  go  as  quietly  together 
in  conples  with  one  stranger  to  them^  as  in  slips  with  another ;  and 
in  hoth  cases  alike,  the  owner  or  his  servant  can  have  an  eye  to 
his  dog  to  see  that  he  is  not  ill  used.  It  is  a  curions  circnm- 
stance,  bnt  nevertheless  a  flEM^t,  that  the  strongest  and  most  posi- 
tive olgeetion  made  to  me  against  this  plan  was  by  an  influential 
member  to  whom  I  proposed  it,  and  one  who  afterwards  gave  me 
as  evident  proofe  of  his  desire  to  influence  me  in  my  decisions,  as 
any  one,  and  I  believe  his  real  objection  to  the  plan  was  in  losing 
the  opportonity  when  he  had  a  dog  to  run,  of  my  knowing  hiuL 
At  all  events,  without  some  plan  of  this  sort  yon  leave  the  matter 
more  open  for  partial  decisions,  and  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
such  a  regulation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  impartial  decisions, 
otherwise,  you  may  as  well  have  judges  who  know  the  dogs  as  well 
as  the  owners  themselves  know  them.  I  could  mention  several 
curious  tricks  played  off  in  this  way  if  it  were  worth  while. 


RULE  4. 


The  judge  ought  to  be  in  a  situation  to  see  if  both  dogs  go 
together  out  of  the  slips ;  and  he  would  be  the  fittest  person 
to  judge  of  the  distance  the  hare  is  from  the  dogs,  and  to 
give  the  word  yo. 

Notb  to  Rule  4. 

As  in  note  to  Rule  2,  the  first  run  up  to  the  hare  is  generally 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging  which  dog  has  most  speed,  so  is 
it  material  that  the  judge  should  see  whether  they  both  go  fjEurly 
together  from  the  slips,  and  as  he  would  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
hare  until  he  judged  her  far  distant  enough,  he  would  naturally 
turn  to  the  slipper  when  he  gave  the  word  yo^  so  that  he  would  see 
if  they  started  equally  together ;  that  part  of  the  proceeding  being 
confined  to  these  two  parties,  would  prevent  much  confusion  that 
often  ensues  for  want  of  such  regulation. 
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RULE  5. 

The  slipper  ought  to  ran  forward  with  the  dogs  when  a 
hare  gets  up,  so  that  they  will  bear  steadily  against  the 
collar,  otherwise  one  or  both,  may  be  struggling  and  taming 
ronnd  with  his  head  from  the  hare  when  the  word  go  is 
given. 

Note  to  Role  5. 

if  the  slipper  stand  still  when  the  dogs  see  the  hare,  they  will 
straggle  to  get  away  from  him,  and  great  odds  but  that  at  the 
time  the  word  go  is  given,  one  or  both  of  them  have  their  eyes  in 
a  different  direction  to  that  in  which  the  hare  is,  and  conseqnently 
not  start  fair  together  after  her ;  they  may,  one  or  both,  start  after 
a  crow  or  other  thing,  which  I  have  seen  them  do ;  but  if  the 
slipper  give  way  to  their  impnlse  of  following  her,  and  run  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  with  them,  the  hare  gets  fair  law  in  the  time,  and 
the  dogs  keep  palling  steadily  towards  her,  so  that  when  he  pulls 
the  string,  they  both  go  away  exactly  together,  and  a  very  beanti- 
fal  sight  it  is,  when  they  ran,  as  they  sometimes  do,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  up  to  the  hare. 

A  foul  start  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  Slippers  are  not 
more  free  from  partiality  than  other  people,  and  have  their 
favourite  dogs,  and  their  money  depending  in  wagers  upon  them ; 
I  have  seen  very  unfair  work  in  that  way  when  dogs  are  led  in 
single  slips;  spring  couples  are  open  to  that  practice  unless 
they  are  very  good  ones ;  one  plug  comes  out  easily,  the  other 
sticks,  and  the  dog  held  in  it  in  kept  back,  losing  ten  or  twenty 
yards  of  starting,  besides  being  half  choked  with  the  jerk  required 
to  liberate  him ;  the  slipj^er  has  therefore  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing favour  by  choosing  which  dog  to  put  in  the  collar  that  has 
the  bad  plug.  On  this  consideration,  and  other  ways  that  are 
practised,  some  coursers  recommend  nothing  to  be  allowed  for  the 
first  turn  or  any  other  advantage,  before  the  dogs  come  in  fair 
opposition  to  each  other,  if  it  were  an  unfair  atari,  Jrom  whatever 
cause.    Those  who  recommend  the  above  provision  are  aware  t^at 
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it  is  objectionable  in  some  points  of  view,  and  in  fact  it  would 
break  in  upon  ihe  principle  and  constitution  of  the  whole  code  of 
Rules  berein  prescribed,  and  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  them ;  nevertheless,  so  strong  is  their  conviction  of  foul 
starting^  being  absolutely  necessary  to  be  avoided,  that  they  would 
make  this  provinon  to  defeat  the  object  of  that  foul  starting  beiog 
intentionally  committed.  Sooner,  however,  than  disturb  the 
equality  of  the  Rules  in  their  several  bearings  which  I  have  en- 
deavoored  to  make  as  consistent  with  each  other  as  they  can  be, 
I  would  disqualify  that  dog  from  winning  which  had  that  inten- 
tional partiality  shown  him  in  the  start  But  this  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  judge^s  discretion,  who  ia  as  likely  as  any  one  to  see  if 
there  be  any  intentional  unfairness  in  the  start,  and  may,  if  he 
think  it  right  to  do  so,  deduct  those  points  which  the  favoured  dog 
gained  in  consequence  of  it 


RULE  6. 


When  a  hare  is  found  sitting,  she  ought  to  be  distinctly 
Bo-ho^d,  as  the  dogs  may  be  alive  to  her  getting  up ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  she  ought  to  be  halloo'd  when  started ; 
the  latter  ought  to  be  only  by  one  or  very  few  persons ;  as 
if  by  many,  the  hare  will  be  beside  herself  from  being 
firightened,  and  spoil  the  sport  by  her  not  going  straight 
away. 

Note  to  Rule  6. 

The  person  who  finds  the  hare  sitting  should  give  a  clear 
so-ho,  as  the  dogs,  the  slipper,  and  the  judge,  may  be  pre- 
pared for  her  starting,  and  also  the  company  keep  clear  away  from 
the  direction  she  is  wanted  to  take.  The  halloo  should  be  given 
by  the  person  nearest  her  when  she  is  on  foot,  which  should  be  the 
the  hare  finder,  or  some  one  appointed  for  the  purpose;  as,  should 
the  dogs  not  happen  to  see  her  immediately,  they  naturally  look 
whence  the  halloo  came,  to  see  which  way  the  hallooer  is  looking ; 
if  more  than  one  person  hallooes,  one  dog's  attention  is  taken  one 
way,  and  the  other  another  way ;  but  as  no  part  of  the  company 
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oughts  when  a  hare  is  beating  for,  or  when  die  is  so-ho^d,  to  be  before 
the  slipper,  the  direction  of  setting  the  dogs  to  the  hare  should  be 
confided  to  some  one  person ;  the  same  remark  as  to  the  attention 
of  the  dogs  being  taken  more  than  one  way,  applies  to  the  slipper. 
K  a  hare  get  up  withont  being  previously  so^hoM,  the  company 
ought  immediately  to  make  way  for  the  slipper  and  judge  in  the 
direction  she  is  taking.  Although  only  one  person  should  give 
the  halloo,  yet  a  halloo  ought  always  to  be  given  when  the  dogs 
are  slipped,  both  on  account  of  the  dogs  looking  for  the  hare,  and 
the  hare  being  aware  of  the  dogs  being  in  pursuit  of  her.  Her 
vision  is  quick  and  strong  when  the  object  is  near  her,  but  she 
does  not  discern  objects  at  much  distance ;  she  will  sometimes  get 
up  from  her  seat — ^run  a  little  way,  and  then  sit  <m  her  haunches 
looking  about  her ;  if  the  dogs  are  slipped  without  a  halloo,  the 
hare  sometimes  does  not  perceive  them  till  close  upon  her,  which 
spoils  the  trial  and  the  sport 


RULE  7. 


A  cote  to  be  reckoned  two  points ;  and  a  cote  is  when  two 
dogs  start  even  together,  and  one  outruns  the  other,  and  gives 
the  hare  a  turn  or  wrench ;  but  if  the  hare  take  a  circuit- 
ous rout,  and  the  dog  which  runs  the  outer  circle  gives  the 
turn,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  three  points. 

Note  to  Rule  7. 

A  COTE. 

I  know  not  how  fiur  Arrian's  recommendation  of  sacrificing  to 
the  gods  may  have  been  practised  by  coursers  in  either  the  present 
or  olden  times,  nor  do  I  know  how  far  the  constellations  in  the 
planetary  system  may  influence  the  success  of  its  more  favoured 
votaries,  or  which  of  the  celestial  deities  presided  over  our 
destinies,  but  I  was  bom  in  the  year  before  the  first  coursing 
society  in  the  kingdom  was  established  by  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
at  Swaffham,  which  may  have  influenced  and  caused  a  sort  of 
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coDsangninity  between  me  and  the  sport,  and  which  has  re- 
mained  with  me  in  paternal  regard  for  it,  to  the  present  daj.  I 
can  remember  hearing,  when  but  a  little  tiny  lad,  my  father, 
uncles  and  friends  talking  of  a  cote  and  a  go-by,  that  they  were 
each  equal  to  two  turns ;  they  all  of  them  knew,  or  pretended  to 
know,  what  a  go-by  was,  but  they  were  all  equally  puzzled  to  make 
oat  what  was  meant  by  a  cote ;  in  that  state  of  ignorance  with 
respect  to  that  term  I  remained,  and  every  one  of  whom  I 
inquired,  tQl  near  ten  years  ago,  when  an  old  gardener  lent 
me  his  old  pocket  calendar  which  he  had  preserved  many  years,  in 
which,  he  said,  were  some  old  coursing  rules  ;  subsequent  to  that 
I  met  with  another  version  of  those  rules  in  several  publica- 
tions, but  in  no  instance  have  I  met  with  the  same  version  as  is 
herein  given,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  coursers  who  were  aware  of 
&em,  or  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  term  cote,  until  it  was  com- 
monicated  to  them  by  the  copy  which  I  had  by  chance  so 
fortunately  obtained. 

From  my  first  becoming  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  performance 
termed  a  cote,  to  the  time  of  publishing  my  first  book,  the  experi- 
ence and  observation,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  communications 
I  have  had  with  diflerent  experienced  amateurs  since  that  publica- 
tion, have  confirmed  and  increased  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind 
of  the  importance  of  the  cote  being  duly  and  fully  considered  and 
allowed  for  in  a  course. 

Although  I  imagined  that  the  explanation  of  a  cote  given  in  the 
15th  Rule  of  the  old  code  was  quite  sufficient  for  any  one  to  under- 
stand it,  namely,  that  **  a  cote  is,  when  a  greyhound  goeth  end- 
ways by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn ;''  yet  I  find  very 
many  intelligent  and  experienced  coursers,  who  can  scarcely  re- 
concile themselves  to  its  adoption,  from  the  want  of  knowing  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  term,  and  its  application  to  the  specified 
performance  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  cote ;  this  has  caused 
me  to  make  inquiry  amongst  tlie  literati,  and  to  inform  myself  of 
its  etymological  root,  and  its  application  to  the  performance,  the 
result  of  which  has  tended  in  my  own  mind  to  increase  its  import- 
ance. It  appears  to  have  had  a  similar  effect  on  others,  to  whom 
I  have  already  explained  it,  and  one  in  particular  who,  before,  had 

2a 
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expressed  a  wish  that  the  cote  might  be  left  out  of  the  code,  since 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  meaning  and  i^lication,  is,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression^  become  equally  enamoured  of  it  widt 
myself;  and  all  with  whom  I  have  communicated  on  the  snlgect, 
consider  it  of  greater  importance  to  be  fully  understood,  and 
duly  considered  and  allowed  for  than  any  one  performance  in  a 
course ;  that  very  performance  which  has  heretofore  been  alto- 
gether overlooked,  from  the  want  of  its  being  known ;  when  I  say 
altogether  overlooked,  I  mean  that  allowing  its  due  value  has  been 
overlooked ;  for  turns  have  been  considered  and  aUowed  only  one 
point  for,  when  they  very  often  ought  to  have  been  allowed  two 
points.^ 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  with  many  to  allow  two  points  for 
the  first  turn,  because  the  first  turn,  generally  speaking,  is  gained 
by  superior  speed;  whilst  most  others,  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  course,  are  gained  without  it,  or  any  such  as  can  be 
distinctly  perceived,  from  the  run  between  each  turn  beings 
short;  well  then,  by  the  first  run  up  to  the  hare  being  a  long  one^ 
if  there  be  but  little  superiority  of  speed  shown  by  one  dog  over 
the  other,  it  can  be. distinctly  perceived ;  but  if  supmor  speed  can 
be  distinctly  perceived  in  a  short  run,  it  must  be  a  greater  degree 
of  superior,  speed  than  the  small  distance  gained  in  a  long  run  ; 
these  turns  have  generally  been  allowed  only  one  pointy  when  at  the 
same  time  they  richly  deserve  to  have  as  nmch,  if  not  more,  allow- 
ance than  the  first  turn,  even  if  that  first  be  gained  by  superior 


^  It  may  admit  of  tome  dispute  amongBt  parties,  whether  a  dog  outnmniiig 
his  fellow,  and  giving  the  hare  only  a  wrench  instead  of  a  turn  abont,  is 
thereby  entitled  to  two  points ;  but  by  the  derivation  of  die  word,  it  evidently 
was  not  the  intention  of  &e  fi^miers  oi  the  old  Rules  when  they  adopted  flie  tenn, 
to  make  so  fine  a  distinction  in  a  perfennanoe  of  so  beautiful  a  natore,  ner 
would  it  be  in  unison  with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  a  dog  outrun  his 
fellow,  but  do  not  reach  near  to  the  hare,  and  she,  when  the  dog  is  far  from 
her  turns  or  wrenches  off  of  her  own  accord,  he  does  not  give  a  cote,  and 
ought  only  to  be  allowed  for  superior  speed ;  but  if  he  continue  his  superior 
speed,  and  finally  effect  a  torn  or  wrench  by  forcing  her  to  do  so,  he  is,  to 
an  intents  and  puipoees,  giving  acote,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  for  it,  whether 
the  hare  turns  about,  or  only  wrenches. 
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speed.  The  object  of  having  tiieae  turns  given  by  superior  speed 
allowed  more  for  than  those  given  without  it,  was  evidently  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  old  Laws  of  the  Leash,  as  is 
€^ear  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  expressions,  '<  divers 
cotes^-^'  no  cotes^ — alluding  to  cotes  in  the  plural  number,  as  in 
Rules  12  and  17.  The  importance  they  attached  to  that  perform- 
ance may  also  be  inferred  from  the  hi^  of  the  name  they  have 
applied  to  it  not  being  a  word  of  our  own  language,  and  that  tiiey 
considered  it  worthy  of  having  recourse  to  a  foreign  language  for 
a  term  sufficiently  brief  and  applicable,  our  own  not  furnishing 
any,  without  dividing  the  performance  into  two  parts,  which  would 
be  inconvenient  in  expression  as  well  as  additional  trouble  in 
taking  account  of  tfie  points ;  it  might  be  called  a  turn  by  superior 
speed;  or  a  turn,  and  half  a  go-by;  as  it  partakes  of  those  two 
distittct  characters,  speed  and  turning;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
define  the  termination  of  the  first  and  commencement  of  the  last, 
as  it  18  to  define  tfie  termination  of  the  turn,  and  the  commence- 
OMut  of  the  next  run  to  the  hare ;  and  although  the  framers  of  the 
old  Rules  must  have  found  tiie  necessity  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  a  course  into  separate  and  distinct  parts,  they  must 
also  have  felt  this  performance,  though  comprising  two  distinct 
diaracters,  should  be  undivided,  as  it  is  fact,  with  precision  un- 
dividable ;  the  beauty  of  it,  also,  as  one  whole,  renders  it  desirable 
to  be  considered  as  one  performance,  for  what  can  give  greater 
ddight  to  an  anxious  amateur  than  seeing  his  dog  when  slipped 
outrun  his  fellow  and  turn  the  hare  f  ^  There,^  thinks  he  to  him- 
self directly,  ^'  that  course  is  mine.^  The  recurrence  of  those 
expressions,  ^'  divers  cotes,^  also  proves  that  there  were  more  cotes 
than  one  in  a  course ;  but  who,  till  very  lately,  even  if  it  is  gene- 
rally done  now,  ever  thought  of  allowing  two  points  for  any  turn, 
exeept  the  first  turn ;  and  if  we  just  look  at  the  consequence,  the 
injustice  that  is  thereby  done,  it  wiU  be  self-evident  how  necessary 
it  is  to  make  due  aUowimce  for  a  cote ;  there  need  but  two  cases  to 
be  stated  to  show  it;  a  fair  running  and  a  waiting  dog  running  a 
long  course,  the  fair  runner  tires  himself,  while  the  other  saves 
himself:  the  fair  runner  gives  cotes  generally  when  he  turns  the 
hare,  and  is  only  allowed  one  point  for  each,  instead  of  two,  by 
which  he  may  be  actually  robbed  of  ten  or  twenty  points  in  the 
reckoning,— or  if  he  is  only  robbed  of  five  or  of  one,  it  may  give 
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the  balance  against  him ;  but  in  another  case^  snppose  jou  had  not 
a  very  good  hare,  but  one  that  bears  turning  very  often ;  one  dog 
faster  than  the  other ;  there  is  but  a  short  run  between  each  turOy 
so  that  the  slower  dog  by  that,  and  other  fortuitous  circumstanceSi 
turns  the  hare  nearly  as  often  as  the  faster  one  ;  he  is  laid  in  so 
closely  to  her^  that  he  cannot  help  turning  her  sometimes,  but  she 
might  get  away  if  not  for  the  faster  dog  fetching  her  back,  and 
he  does  so  by  ^ving  a  cote,  frequently  giving  two  turns  in  succes- 
sion, and  laying  the  other  dog  even  with  hun  at  the  start  for  the 
next  run :  he  gains  his  turns  by  superior  speed,  the  other  without 
it,  and  possibly  the  latter  turns  the  hare  nearly  as  often  as  the 
faster  dog  does, — ^when  the  course  is  given  undecided,  or  possibly 
to  the  slower  dog,  as  the  turns  given  by  each  are  alike,  only 
one  point  allowed  for.* 

It  may  certainly  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  this  term  was  ori 
ginally  given  to  this  performance  by  the  framers  of  the  old  Law 


^  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  injustice,  nor  in  its 
greatest  degree ;  for  with  the  unreflecting  and  inconsiderate  portion  of  die 
coursing  commrmity,  who  allow  the  running  up  at  last  to  be  so  strongly 
impressed  on  their  minds,  and  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  what  has  been 
before  performed  in  the  course,  this  running  up  at  last  absorbs  the  merit 
due  to  the  other  dog,  though  that  other  may  have  given  many  more  turns 
than  his  fellow,  in  addition  to  those  turns  being  in  some  instances  cotes,  and 
others  fair  turns,  while  his  opponents  were  mere  wrenches ;  and  in  this  way 
decisions  have  been  given  against  a  dog  who  may  be  entitled  to  a  balance  of 
ten  or  twenty,  or  more  points,  more  than  his  fellow,  with  the  progressively 
additional  distress,  from  giving  those  turns  and  cotes  in  succession.  I  care 
not  if  I  am  charged  with  superfluity  in  so  oflen  bringing  forward  this  expres- 
sion, "  rurming  up  best  at  last;^*  even  truth  itself  requires  frequent  repetition 
to  have  its  due  and  full  effect ;  almost  every  Rule  applies  to  ranning  up  best 
at  last,  as  a  necessary  and  essential  guard  against  its  being  allowed  unjustiy 
to  win — ^to  guard  against  it  is  in  fact  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Rules, 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  for  them.  The  cote  combines  the  essence  of 
all  the  great  essentials  or  leading  features  in  the  qualifications  of  greyhounds 
to  constitute  them  good  ones,  speed,  stoutness,  and  turning ;  it  consists  of  a 
turn  and  extra  speed — a  turn,  and  half  a  go-by ;  and  where  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  them,  it  betokens  stoutness — ^yet  this  performance  has  been  lost  to 
the  coursing  world. 
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of  the  Leash,  or  whether  that  specified  performance  wan  distinctly 
reg^arded  in  more  remote  times,  under  whatever  name  it  bore; 
Golding  lived  about  the  time  of  these  Rules  being  framed,  but  his 
writing  cote  in  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  is  no 
proof  of  the  term  cote,  or  the  performance  as  a  cote,  though  in 
other  languages,  was  in  notice  in  Ovid^s  time,  as  Golding  would  of 
course  Englishise  his  phrases: — 

"  The  grewnd  pursuing  at  a'  inch. 
Doth  cote  him,  never  losing  ground ;  but  likely  still  to  pinch 
Is  at  the  sudden  shifted  off." 

Michaal  Drayton,  too,  whose  muse  sung  of  the  word  cote,  though 
in  its  EInglish  garb,  lived  after  the  framing  of  those  laws : — 

'<  When  each  man  runs  his  horse,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  notes 
Which  dog  first  turned  the  hare ;  which  first  the  other  cotes.*' 

Upon  this  term  the  translator  of  Arrian  bajs, — **  Nor  do  I  know 
any  expression  fe  any  Latin  or  Greek  writer  answering  to  the 
term  cote,  doubtless  of  French  origin,  and  from  their  vocabulary 
imported  hither  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.^  Dr.  Johnson  also  says 
of  cote,  ''  This  word,  which  I  have  found  only  in  Chapman,  seems 
to  signify  the  same  as  leave  behind — ^to  overpass. 

**  Words  her  worth  had  proVd  with  deeds, 
Had  more  ground  been  allowed  the  race,  and  coted  far  his  steeds.'* 

Chapman's  Iliad. 

Dr.  Rees,  in  his  Cyclopasdia,  says,   **  cote — a  term  used  in  ' 
coursing,  to  express  the  advantage  one  greyhound  has  over  ano- 
ther when  he  runs  by  the  side  of  it,  and  putting  before  it,  gives 
the  hare  a  tnrn.^ 

Shakespear,  in  his  Hamlet,  makes  the  Prince  say  to  Rosen- 
crantz,  "  Why  did  you  laugh  then  when  I  said  man  delights  not 
me  ?"  "  To  think,  my  Lord,"  he  replies,  "  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from 
yon:  we  coied  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coming  to 
offer  you  service."    The  commentator  upon  that  passage,  Alexander 
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ClialmerSy  AM.  sajs^  '<  to  cote^  ia  to  overtake.^  Shakeepear^  who 
was  no  classic  himself,  seems  to  have  borrowed  most  of  his  hunt- 
ing phraseology  from  Golding^s  translation  of  Ovid^s  Metamorpho- 
ses. An  eminent  teacher  of  languages,  whom  I  have  consulted 
upon  it,  considers  it,  so  for  as  applying  to  coursing,  to  be,  what  he 
terms,  a  conventional  word;  that  is,  a  number  of  sportsmen  con- 
gregated together  to  adopt  a  word  proper  for  expressing  a  par- 
ticular performance. 

This  combination  of  authorities  at  that  particular  period,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  performance, 
and  the  performance  to  the  word,  being  fathered  upon  the  framers 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Leash  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess ;  no 
EngUsh  word  of  sufficient  brevity  offering  itself  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  that  performance ;  and  by  which  it  is  therefore  rational 
to  infer,  they  considered  the  performance  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  coursing. 

By  the  standard  dictionary  of  the  French  Ac^my,  it  appears 
that  cote  has  its  derivation  from  rt6,  as  being  in  a  curve^  and  side 
by  side  ;  it  also  includes  the  whole  of  any  thing,  as  from  Jb'sl  to 
last.  It  has  very  extensive  applications  both  directly  and  in- 
directly; yet  nothing  directly  with  respect  to  coursing  or  racing;^ 
it  applies  to  being  side  by  side,  whether  standing  still  or  advancing ; 
but  it  has  no  direct  application  to  one  advancing  £aster  than  the 
other,  which  Chalmers,  Shakespear,  Rees,  Johnson,  and  Chapman, 
seem  to  give  as  its  meaning ;  yet  it  is  requisite  to  have  thai  mean' 
ing  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  performance  which  it  is  intended  to 
express  in  coursing ;  it,  however,  has  an  indirect  application  to  one 
advancing  faster  than  the  other,  and  in  two  ways ;  either  of  which 
is  flEiirly  allowable,  and  corresponds  with  the  interpretation  given 
by  those  authorities ;  first,  as  a  covering,  from  rib ;  and  from 
which,  the  English  word  coat,  the  garment  we  wear,  is  from  the 
French  cote^  or  as  anciently  spelt,  cMe  ;  and  there  is  no  stivtch 
of  licence  to  apply  the  covering  to  one  dog  over  pacing  the  other, 


^  It  applies  to  a  ridge,  or  declivity — to  filing  along  a  sea  ooast,  or  close 
to  the  shore — ^in  and  out  as  the  shore  may  undulate. 
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for  in  doing  so  his  speed  covers  the  speed  of  the  other.  Hamlet^s 
compiuiions  cated  the  players  on  the  way,  they  overtook  them,  had 
communion  with  them  side  by  side,  by  which  they  were  informed 
where  they  were  going;  and  they  left  the  players  behind,  as  we 
find  from  their  saying,  ^  and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  yon 
■erviee.^  The  eote  in  coursing  is  only  in  reverse  order  of  that 
position.  The  dog  that  gives  a  cote,  leaves  his  fellow  behind,  and 
overtakes  the  hare,  so  that  the  verb  is  completed;  but  by  turning 
lier,  he  completes  the  cote. 

The  otiier  indirect  application  is,  two  dogs  are  coHnff  when  side 
by  side,  whether  standing  still  or  advancing,  but  according  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term,  they  don't  complete  a  cote  without  a  turn  ; 
consequently  they  may  both  complete  a  cote  by  running  side  by 
fldde,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  up  to  the  hare,  as  they  sometimes 
d€>,  and  turning  her ;  it  then  follows  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
if  one  put  before  the  other,  and  turn  the  hare,  it  is  that  one  only 
which  completes  the  cote.^ 


'  ThiB  explanation,  and  the  inference  I  have  drawn  from  it,  ''  that  the 
cote  was  not  completed  withoat  a  turn,''  were  prepared  more  than  two  years 
flinee;  T  have,  however,  jast  received  a  confirmation  of  it,  by  being 
fiiTOored  with  an  extract  from  Torberville's  very  rare  appendix  on  coursing, 
attached  to  his  translation  of  Fonillonx's  Veneiy,  a  French  book  of  no  com- 
mon  occnrrence,  for  a  copy  of  which  London  is  searched  in  vain.  At  the 
latter  part  of  his  Book  of  HumHng^  there  is  annexed  a  short  observation 
set  down  by  the  translator,  concerning  coursing  with  greyhounds.  <<  A 
eote  is  when  a  greyhound  goeth  endways  by  his  feUow,  and  giveth  the  hare 
a  turn  (which  is  called  setting  the  hare  about)  but  if  he  coast  and  so  come 
by  his  fellow,  that  is  no  eote ;  likewise  if  one  greyhound  do  goehy  another ^ 
and  then  be  not  able  to  reach  the  hare  himseff  and  turn  her,  this  is  but  a 
sh'ipping^  and  no  cote."  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  ''  coast,  and  so 
come  by  his  fellow,"  is  not  clear ;  if  he  coast  the  outer  drcle,  and  come  by 
his  §dikiWf  it  is  110  cote,  because  it  is  a  go-by ;  and  giving  the  hare  a  turn 
would  together  be  three  points ;  but  I  should  infer  that  his  coasting  and  so 
come  by  his  /eSow,  means  getting  by  his  fellow  by  running  the  inner  circle ; 
**  if  he  coast,  and  so  come  by  his  fellow,"  must  infer  that  he  came  by  his 

*  Stripping  seems  distinguished  from  tripping :  the  former  stripping  away 
or  oottnnning  his  fellow ;  the  latter  tripping  tiie  hare. 
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It  therefore  appears  that  the  term  is  perfectly  appropriate,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  had  they  searched  the  vocabularies  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Syriac,  or  Chinese,  or  all  the  languages  in 
the  world,  tliat  they  would  have  found  one  more  so. 

The  Amateurs  of  the  Leash  will  therefore,  I  trust,  pay  it  due 
attention,  as  not  doing  so  is  an  injustice  and  a  hardship  upon  the 
best  dogs ;  either  to  the  most  speedy  of  two  fair  runners,  or  to  the 
fair  runner  contending  with  the  unfair  one ;  even  in  the  instance 
of  turning  itself,  it  is  a  hardship  to  overlook  the  cote ;  no  one 
will  dispute,  that  the  greater  a  dog^s  speed,  the  greater  is  his 
velocity ;  suppose  a  fast  and  a  slower  dog  running  together,  botii  fair 
runners,  the  fast  dog  by  his  velocity,  overshoots  the  hare  further 
in  turning  her,  and  distresses  himself  more  by  it,  than  the  slower 
dog  does ;  and  these  turns  given  by  the  faster  dog  are  generally,  or 
very  often,  cotes ;  and  if  they  are  not  allowed  for  as  cotes,  tiie 
faster  dog  is  in  fact  robbed  of  the  reward  for  his  extra  speed,  as 
well  as  for  his  extra  distress  in  turning  the  hare.  But  this  hardship 
is  in  a  still  greater  degree  between  a  fair  running  and  a  waiting 
dog ;  the  fair  runner  fetches  the  hare  back,  or  according  to 
Turben'ille,  8et8  her  about,  and  has  to  exert  his  utmost  to  recover 
on  his  legs  from  the  turn,  attended  by  that  sharp  twist  of  lii<i 
body ;  while  the  waiting  dog  is  watching  for  the  turn,  and  pre- 
pared so  that  he  does  not  either  overshoot  her  so  far,  nor  undergo 
that  severe  distressing  twiat  of  his  body.  The  difference  of  distress 
between  the  two,  ts  very  greed. 


fellow  from  the  advantage  of  coasting,  and  there  would  be  do  advantage  if 
it  were  not  by  running  the  inner  circle.  If  this  be  the  right  meaning,  it  c<m- 
firms  my  view  that  turning  the  hare  is  no  cote  unless  gained  by  superior 
speed ;  and  consequently  that  the  first  turn  has  no  right  to  be  reckoned  two 
points  if  gained  by  the  advantage  of  running  the  inner  circle.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  period  Turberville  wrote,  but  the  translator  of  Arrian  (whom 
I  have  to  thank  for  the  above  information)  says,  **  I  do  not  remember  the 
term  in  any  English  author  be£)re  Golding,  with  whom  Shakespear  was  well 
acquainted  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  Turberville  wrote  since  the  old  Laws 
of  the  Leash  were  framed,  which  settles  the  term  cote  as  being  adapted  to 
coursing  by  the  framers  of  those  old  Laws. 
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The  practice  which  has  prevailed  with  some  coursers^  of  only 
allowing^  one  point  for  any  turn  except  the  first  turn,  is  objection- 
able in  another  point  of  view,  and  opens  a  Hide  door  for  injustice 
in  more  shapes  than  one  ;  chance^  would  have  as  great  a  chance  of 
winning,  or  more  so,  than  merit  by  allowing  two  points  for  the 
first  turn  in  all  cases ;  it  is  open  to  partiality,  or  even  bribery 
where  the  dogs  are   led   in  single   slips.     The  slipper  may  in- 
tentionally or  by  his  aukwardness  give  one  dog  a  start  of  the  other 
of  ^ye^  ten,  or  twenty  yards,  by  holding  one  dog  back ;  this  I  have 
seen  repeatedly ;  and  when  they  are  started  from  spring  couples, 
an  unequal  start  is  sometimes  caused  by  one  plug  sticking,  and 
the  other  slip  easy ;   and  I  have  seen  the  dog  nearly  pulled  down 
by  tiie  jerk   given  to   liberate  him,  which  half  strangles   him, 
whereby   he   loses  much   ground;    but  if  the  first  turn  is  only 
allowed  two  points  when  gained  by  superior  speed,  the  disadvantages 
from  tiiese  causes  will  be  materially  lessened,  and  the  motive  for 
bribery  or  partiality  of  the  slipper  with  single  slips,  will  be  de- 
feated.    It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  a  hare  has  good 
law,  she  sometimes  wiU  not  at  first  go  her  best  speed ;  she  will  wait 
for  the  dogs  till  she  finds  herself  likely  to  be  closely  pressed  by 
them ;  and  till  then  she  will  often  run  Jrom  covert ;  but  on  being 
pressed  she  will  change  her  rout  and  make  play  for  home,  which 
gives  one  of  the  dogs  the  advantage  of  an  inside  turn,  as  running 
the  inner  circle  is  technically  termed ;  from  which  he  is  enabled  io 
get  first  to  the  hare,  and  gain  the  point  which  he  might  not  have 
gained  had  she  continued  running  straight ;   for  sometimes  two 
dogs,  when  the  hare  runs  straight,  are  of  such  equal  speed  that 
they  run  shoulder  to  shoulder  up  to  the  hare.     In  case  of  the 
hare  changing  her  rout,  it  is  the  judge^s  duty  \o  observe  whether 
either  of  the  dogs  has  drawn  away  from  the  other  up  to  that  time^ 
and  to  take  it   into  account  accordingly.     A  hare  sometimes 
wrenches  off  to  the  right  or  left,  before  she  is  actually  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  dogs  being  very  near  her ;  which  wrenching  off  is  no 
point  for  either  dog  to  reckon,  except  an  extra  point  for  superior 
speed  if  he  should  be  first  at  the  time  by  having  draivfi  endnaya 
by  his  Jellow  ;  and  if  he  should  then  give  the  next  turn^  it  is  the 
same  as  a  cote. 

If  two  dogs  are  near  each  other  when  a  turn  is  given,  oue  is,  in 
fiome  instances,  in  the  other^s  way,  and  that  which  turns  the  hare 

2b 
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may  thereby  gain  the  start  without  being  a  better  turner  than  the 
other;  so  that  one  dog  may  turn  the  hare  and  serve  himself, 
owing  to  the  other  being  outside  in  the  turn,  or  the  hare 
taking  a  direction  more  favourable  for  him  that  turned  her  than 
for  the  other.  The  last  dog,  when  a  turn  is  given,  generally  takes 
the  lead  after  it,  principally  because  he  goes  over  a  portion  of  less 
ground  than  the  other,  and  being  enabled  to  go  more  in  the 
direction  towards  which  the  hare  is  turning,  and  not  over  shooting 
her  as  the  other  does ;  but  where  many  turns  are  given  by  ihe 
same  dog  in  succession,  whether  from  the  other  being  outside 
in  the  turn,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  without  any  defect  in  the  other  dog,  either  as  a  good  turner 
or  speed,  that  succession  of  turns,  with  their  head  very  low» 
stretched  out  to  gripe  the  hare,  is  a  re-doubling  of  their  exertion 
and  consequent  distress  with  such  quick  repetition,  and  would  tire 
a  dog  if  he  were  made  of  the  reilned  and  high  tempered  steel  of 
the  main  spring  of  a  watch,  was  that  succession  of  turns  to  con- 
tinue for  long ;  and  might  be  said  to  be  deserving  of  additional 
points  being  allowed  for  that  succession;  but  if  an  additional 
point  were  allowed  for  two  turns  or  cotes  in  succession,  there  would 
require  a  still  greater  addition,  as  the  succession  continued  to  a 
greater  number,  and  thus  we  should  get  to  an  indefinable  length  of 
arithmetical  progression.  Nevertheless  should  these  happen  to 
one  dog  and  distress  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  by  it  and  other 
fortuitous  circumstances,  the  points  in  the  end  should  be  equal 
between  them,  the  distinction  may  with  safety  be  allowed  of  an 
extra  point  for  either  cotes  or  turns  in  succession.^ 

I  will  here  add  a  case  in  point,  which  I  particularly  w^ 
remember,  as  having  been  well  up  with  the  dogs  throughout  the 
course,  and  distinctly  saw  each  occurrence.  It  was  in  the  Chip- 
penham field  at  the  Newmarket  meeting,  November  1823,  between 
Mr.  De  Burgh's  fawn  dog  Logic,  and  Mr.  WUkinson's  black  and 
and  white  bitch,  Cesta. 


*  The  5th  Rule  of  the  Ashdown  Park  Club  gives  a  refinement  of  this 
principle,  by  making  a  distinction  between  two  wrenches  being  given  in  suc- 
cession, or  not,  which  is  indeed  carrying  matters  to  an  extreme  of  nicety. 
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In  the  first  run  up  to  the  hare  the  fawn  showed  a  little  mora 
opeed,  and  gained  a  cote ;  the  black  took  the  lead  from  the  turn, 
and  gave  the  next  five  or  six  tarns  in  succession ;  neither  of  them 
diowed  any  disposition  to  wait,  and  between  each  torn  the  fawn 
showed  mo0t  speed ;  the  stretches  between  the  turns  were  not  very 
shorty  jet  not  long  enough  for  the  fawn  to  get  by  the  black,  which 
lie  evidently  would  have  done  had  the  run  been  but  a  little  longer ; 
he  was  very  near  even  with  the  black,  and  the  hare  turned,  as  it 
W9T9y  Jram  the  fawn,  so  that  the  fawn  was  outside  in  the  turn, 
and  as  often  is  the  case,  before  the  dog^s  had  got  their  heads 
straight  towards  the  hare,  they  were  flung  a  few  yards  wide  of 
each  other,  and  the  hare  had  taken  a  direction  in  favour  of  the 
bhick,  so  that  she  had  the  start  each  time ;  this  is  not  a  very  un- 
usual occurrence  for  an  odd  turn,  or  for  two ;  but  it  rarely  happens 
for  five  or  six,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance ;  but  being  so,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shows  that  those  sharp  twists  of  the 
body  in  tuniing  as  close  as  they  can  with  the  hare  very  much 
weakens  their  powers ;  the  fawn  certainly  went  over  most  ground, 
but  by  being  outside  he  avoided  those  sharp  twists  of  the 
body  which  Uie  black  underwent 

Far  a  short  time  they  took  turn  for  turn,  nearly  equal ;  but  the 
weakness  of  the  black  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the 
taras  becamie  more  frequently  given  by  the  fawn ;  the  course  con- 
tinned  for  a  great  length,  but  the  turns  became  less  frequent,  as 
the  black  towards  ihe  last  ceased  to  serve  the  turn,  the  last  two  or 
three  being  given  by  the  fawn,  the  black  each  time  taking  the 
lead,  and  each  time  suJBTered  a  go-by.  The  last  run  was  near  half 
a  mile  without  a  turn,  when^the  black  stopped  with  the  fawn  about^ 
twenty  yards  before  him,  and  the  hare  but  a  very  few  yurda  before 
the  fiawn ;  she  doubled  back,  and  the  fawn  turned  ^ar^  round  after 
her ;  then  stopped  and  dropped  his  head,  and  looked  no  more  for 
her ;  die  lay  down  on  bare  ground  within  a  few  yards  of  the  black, 
and  in  &ct  they  all  three  lay  down  at  the  same  time  as  if  by 
mutual  consent. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  superiority  shown  by  the  fawn 
at  the  UAter  part  of  the  course  was  not  owing  to  extra  stoutness  of 
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breed,  or  his  being  in  the  best  condition :  but  the  probability  is,  had 
there  been  any  defect  of  that  nature  in  the  black,  it  would  have  shown 
itself  much  sooner,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree,  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  would  have  run  to  within  ten  or  twenty  yards  of  where  both 
the  fawn  and  the  hare  lay  down.  The  fair  inference  is,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  greater  exertion  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  black  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  course  by  turning,  and  not  to  any  defect  in 
stoutness ;  for  had  those  five  or  six  turns  in  succession  at  the  first 
been  given  by  the  fawn  instead  of  the  black,  they  probably  would 
have  reduced  his  speed  about  equal  to  that  of  the  black,  instead 
of  his  speed  being  so  superior  to  the  black  at  the  last  part  of  the 
course. 

This  course  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  benefit  from  the 
mode  before  recommended  of  balancing  the  points  as  the  course 
proceeds,  giving  the  judge  a  better  opportunity  of  bearing  in  mind 
how  the  balance  stood  when  any  occurrence  took  place,  which  was 
doubtful  whether  the  course  ought  to  have  ended  there,  or  the  reckon- 
ing be  carried  forward;  an  occurrence  of  that  nature  took  place  in 
this  course,  by  the  latter  part  of  it  being  through  a  strong  crop  of 
turnips;  Mr.  Wilkinson  said  it  ought  to  have  been  ended  there, 
but  as  I  was  not  informed  of  that,  he  could  not  blame  me,  but 
inquired  how  it  would  have  been  had  the  course  been  decided  up 
to  that  point,  and  I  could  immediately  inform  him,  because  I 
recollected  the  balance  turning  in  favour  of  the  fawn  by  the  first 
go-by,  which  was  in  the  turnips.  Had  it  been  decided  up  to  that 
time,  there  would  have  been  one  point  in  favour  of  black ;  the 
go-by  made  one  point  in  favour  of  fawn,  and  tlie  subsequent 
events  had  made  my  reckoning  six  or  seven  points  in  favour  of  the 
fawn  at  the  final  termination  of  the  course. 

The  necessity  for  allowing  three  points  for  a  cote  of  the  form 
here  described,  as  allowed  by  the  latter  part  of  this  Rule,  is  oflen 
apparent,  as  it  is  particularly  shown  in  this  instance,  from  a  sketch 
of  a  course  which  took  place  very  recently,  the  concluding  course 
for  a  stakes  of  eight  dogs  for  three  sovereigns  each. 

The  hare  had  near  one  hundred  yards'  law,  and  she  ran  nearly 
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straight  for  two  or  three  hundred  jurds,  when  she  carved  off  to  the 
right,  and  ran  two  or  three  hundred  yards  by  the  river  side,  by 
which  time  the  dogs  were  nearing  her,  and  perceiving  them  she 
curved  off  to  the  right  again  for  covert,  still  bearing  to  the  right, 
so  that  the  ground  run  over  by  the  dogs  up  to  the  turn  formed 
about  three  fourths  of  a  circle ;  the  dog  ran  the  outer  circle,  and 
gave  the  turn ;  the  bitch  six  or  seven  yards  behind  at  the  instant 
the  hare  turned ;  she  took  the  lead  from  the  turn,  and  in  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  further  wrenched  the  hare  off  to  the  left,  and  in 
twenty  yu^  further,  ran  in  to  her  and  took  her  cleverly. 

No.  1  of  the  sketch,  is  where  the  hare  started  from ;  No.  2  is 
where  the  slipper  stood  with  the  dogs ;  No.  3  is  where  the  hare  was 
when  the  dogs  were  slipped ;  No.  4  is  where  she  b^^an  to  curve ; 
No.  5  and  6  are  where  the  dog  and  bitch  were  when  she 
b^;an  to  curve,  the  bitch  about  ten  yards  behind  the  dog ;  No.  7 
is  where  the  hare  curved  off  a  second  time ;  No.  8  and  9  are 
where  the  dog  and  bitch  were  when  the  hare  curved  off  the 
second  time;  No.  10  is  where  the  dog  turned  her;  No.  11  is 
where  the  bitch  was  when  the  turn  was  given ;  No.  12  is  where 
the  bitch  wrenched  the  hare,  and  No.  13  is  where  the  hare  was 
pulled  down. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  as  the  hare  ran  straight  on,  both 
dog  and  bitch  would  run  in  about  the  same  track ;  but  when  she 
carved  off,  each  dog  would  be  keeping  his  own  track  straight 
towards  her ;  and  the  further  one  was  behind  the  other,  the  more 
the  track  of  the  hindmost  would  be  in  the  inner  circle ;  and  in 
this  instance  the  bitch  was  running  the  inner  circle  for  above  a 
quarter,  or  near  half  a  mile,  yet  was  only  six  or  seven  yards  behind 
when  the  hare  was  turned,  a  very  convenient  distance  for  taking 
the  lead  after  the  turn ;  and  perhaps  would  have  been  fifty  yards 
behind  the  other,  if  the  run  had  been  a  straight  one.  The  dog 
fetched  the  hare  fairly  round,  and  his  velocity  flung  him  too  far  to 
recover  his  full  scope  of  speed  in  so  exceedingly  short  a  time  as 
elapsed  between  the  turn  and  the  kill,  to  enable  him  to  get  before 
tbe  bitch.  In  such  courses  the  greater  the  superiority  of  speed  one 
dog  has  over  the  other  the  greater  advantage  the  worst  dog  has  by 
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ranning  a  smaller  circle  and  less  distance.  In  the  first  part,  np 
to  5  and  6,  not  mnch  more  than  one  hundred  yards^  the  dog- 
gained,  I  should  think,  ten  yards;  up  to  8  and  9  considerate 
more  distance  than  the  first  part,  perhaps  treble,  the  bitch  was 
still  no  further,  if  so  far,  behind  the  dog,  yet  the  dog,  evidently,  by 
running  the  outer  circle,  was  running  as  much  fiister  than  the  bitch 
as  he  was  in  the  first  part ;  and  the  case  being  still  the  same  at 
10  and  1],  shows  to  a  demonstration  that  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  a  cote  given  in  a  straight  run  and  a  cote  in  a 
circular  one. 

The  consequence  is  that  by  the  old  laws,  the  dog  would  have 
two  points  for  the  cote,  and  the  bitch  two  points  for  the  kill  and 
half  a  point  for  the  wrench,  leaving  a  balance  of  half  a  point  in  her 
favour.  Whereas  had  this  same  distance  been  run  in  a  straight 
line,  (in  fiict  it  would  have  been  a  greater  distance,  as  the  dog 
gained  some  ground  by  an  inner  circle,  and  of  course  got  to  the 
hu*e  sooner  than  if  she  had  run  straight)  but  had  the  same  distance 
as  was  here  run,  been  in  a  straight  direction,  the  dog,  by  the  great 
superiority  of  speed  which  he  showed,  would  have  left  the  bitch  far 
enough  behind  to  have  served  the  turn,  and  perhaps  killed  the  hare 
himself.  A  hare  will  frequently  describe  nearly  half  a  circle,  but 
we  seldom  see  them  take  so  wide  a  range  or  so  large  a  circle,  and 
describe  three  fourths  of  it ;  when  they  describe  part  of  a  small 
circle,  she  is  often  doing  so  from  the  first  dog  pressing,  and  she 
keeps  curving  in  favour  of  the  slower  dog,  so  as  to  keep  them 
nearly  together ;  and  in  these  smaller  circles,  when  the  dog  that 
runs  the  out^  circle  turns  the  hare,  he  gives  a  cote  of  the  same 
description,  or  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  here  fetched ; 
and  it  would  be  according  to  a  proper  principle  to  allow  him  three 
points  for  it  instead  of  only  two ;  his  superiority  of  ^peed  is  upon 
an  equality  with  the  dog  that  gives  his  fellow  a  go-by,  and  turns 
the  hare,  which  is  three  points ;  it  will  also  be  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  heretofore  acted  upon  in  this  Rule,  and  also  sanctioned 
by  Turberville's  explanation  of  a  cote,  namely,  that  '<  if  a  dog 
coast,  and  ao  come  by  his  fellow,  that  is  no  cote,"^  if  a  dog  succeed 
in  turning  die  hare  by  the  advantage  of  running  the  inner  circle, 
we  donU  allow  him  the  cote,  as  we  should  do  if  he  gained  the  turn 
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in  a  straight  mii,  by  out  numing  his  fellow ;  we  in  fact  deduct  a 
point  for  running  the  inner  circle,  and  by  the  same  rule  we  onght 
to  add  a  pmnt  for  his  mnning  the  outer  circle.^ 

The  consideration  of  the  c6te  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
speed,  stoutness,  and  good  turning ;  the  Rule  is  a  protection  of 
tiiose  qualities  in  a  greyhound  who  runs  honestly  throughout  the 
course,  against  the  course  being  awarded  to  a  waiting  or  even  a 
slower  dog,  who  may  be  able,  by  his  fellow  having  distressed  him- 
self so  much  in  the  early  part,  to  gain  most  points  the  last  part  of 
a  course,  and  is  altogether  indispensable. 


RULE  8. 


A  turn  to  be  reckoned  one  point ;  but  if  the  hare  turn  not, 
as  it  were  round,  she  only  wrenches;  and  two  wrenches  are 
equal  to  one  turn.  A  wrench  is  when  she  strikes  off  to  the 
,  right  or  left,  at  about  a  right  angle.  Any  thing  short  of  that 
in  a  forward  direction  is  only  a  rick  or  whifi^  for  which 
nothing  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Note  to  Rule  8. 

The  reason  why  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  old  Rules  betwixt 
a  turn  right  about  and  a  wrench,  is  obviously  a  very  just  one.  In 
wrenching  the  hare,  a  dog  neither  distresses  her  nor  contributes 
so  much  towards  the  killing,  nor  does  he  reduce  his  own  powers 
so  much  as  he  does  when  by  what  is  called  fetching  her  back 
agakiy  or  as  Turberville  has  it,  setting  her  about;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  is  generally  seen  that  a  waiting  dog  gives  wrenches  more 
frequently  tiian  turns,  while  a  fair  runner  gives  turns  more  fre- 


*  This  has  been  noticed  by  other  amateurs,  who  have  commented  on  the 
Laws  of  the  Leash,  one  of  whom  wrote  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  I  think 
under  the  signature  of  Philo- Leash,  took  a  similar  view  of  it. 
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quently  than  wrenches.^  The  waiting  dog,  when  the  o&er  forces 
^e  hare  towards  him,  will  often  make  a  rush  at  her^  and  he  then 
probably  effects  a  complete  tam^  if  he  do  not  take  her ;  but  when 
he  is  in  possession  of  the  hare^  and  working  her,  he  generally 
wrenches  or  drives  her ;  and  every  little  whiff  or  rick  of  the  hare, 
or  deviation  from  a  straightline  is  not  any  point,  the  least  worthy  of 
being  allowed  for ;  they  merely  keep  first  for  a  time,  and  driving 
the  hare  in  a  sort  of  serpentine  direction  or  curvilinear  line,  that 
though  the  dog  behind  may  have  speed  enough  and  would  go  past 
him,  but  by  that  continual  veering  to  the  right  and  left,  he  is  in  the 
other^s  way,  who  must  go  over  him  to  get  first.  It  may  be  true 
that  by  this  mode  of  running,  especially  single  handed,  a  dog  may 
have  a  better  chance  of  killing  a  hare,  by  keeping  near  and  driving 
her,  and  then  making  his  rush  at  her  when  she  is  about  to  take  her 
meuse ;  but  in  a  fair  trial  between  two  greyhounds,  that  sort  of 
kill  cannot  be  considered  a  kill  of  merit,  in  the  true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  therefore  nothing  should  be  allowed  for 
it,  as  he  is  not  serving  the  object  intended ;  he  is  poaching  her 
instead  of  killing  her  by  a  fair  contention.  If  such  a  kill  can  be 
deemed  a  kill  of  merit,  we  may  as  well  at  once  give  a  premium  to 
every  cunning,  waiting,  lurching  rascal  of  a  dog  for  his  roguery, 
and  reverse  the  whole  order  and  system  of  coursing,  so  as  to  turn 
every  fair  sportsman  into  something  like  a  gentleman  poacher. 

Some  coursers  consider  the  turn  about,  and  the  right  angle  turn 
as  of  the  same  import,  and  that  one  point  should  be  allowed  for 


1  llie  judge  is  sometimes  required,  in  addition  to  deciding  the  course,  to 
decide  also  which  dog  gave  the  first  torn  to  satisfy  some  Jlying  wager ;  the 
wording  of  the  wager  leaves  it  open  to  dispute,  whereby  the  judge  may  be 
bothered,  and  interfere  with  his  doing  his  duty  to  the  elub.  The  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  wager  must  be  construed  as  that  dog  which  gets  first  to  the 
hare  by  superior  speed.  It  is  therefore  immaterial  whether  he  wrenched  or 
turned  the  hare,  if  he  get  to  her  first  and  force  her  to  do  either ;  but  one  dog 
may  get  to  her  first  without  superior  speed,  by  the  hare  curving  in  his  fovour, 
in  which  case  the  judge  must  use  his  discretion  as  to  whether  he  considered 
him  to  have  superior  speed  or  not.  I  have  given  both  course  and  first  turn 
undecided,  and  other  times  the  first  turn  for  one  dog,  and  the  course  for  the 
other  dog. 
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either;  and  furiJier,  that  the  obtuse  angle,  of  whatever  degree, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  wrench,  two  of  which  should  consti- 
tute a  torn  or  one  point     The  framers  of  the  old  Laws  of  the 
Lieash,  no  doubt  aware  of  those  matters  being  open  to  difference  of 
opinion,  have  set  the  question  of  the  turn  at  rest,  by  deciding  that 
*'  a  hare  is  not  said  to  turn  unless  she  turns,  as  it  were,  round  ;^ 
the  wrench  they  have  not  so  distinctly  defined,  though  their  de- 
fining the  term  is  tantamount  to  defining  the  wrench  in  a  great 
measure;    and  the   spirit  which   evidently  pervades  throughout 
those  Rules  shows  that  they  were  guarding  against  a  lurching, 
driving,  or  a  waiting  dog,  having  an  undue  advantage  over  a  fair 
and  honest  runner.      If  all  the  little  whifib,  ricks,  or  wriggling 
modes  of  running  were  allowed  to  count,  the  driving  dog,  when  once 
in  possession  of  the  hare,  would  often  prevent  the  fair  runner 
graining  points  without  actually  going  over  him,  as  that  wriggling 
manner  of  running  puts  him  in  the  way  of  the  other  getting  first, 
and  sometimes  for  a  length  of  time,  so  that  it  would  be  giving  the 
waiting  dog  every  possible  advantage  over  the  honest  runner,  to 
allow  those  trifling  slufts  of  the  hare  to  be  counted  for  the  dog  that 
thus  presses  her,  and  yet  intentionally  prevents  her  coming  round ; 
a  right  angle  turn  or  thereabouts,  amounts  to  a  definition  which  is 
easily  discernible  and  distinctly  understood,  while  the  variety  of 
degrees  of  obtuse  angles  being  allowed,  would  lead  to  confusion 
and  dissatisfEu^tion. 

A  distinction  is,  however,  necessary  in  a  wrench,  or  the  hare 
coming  round  of  her  own  accord,  or  of  her  being  forced  by  the 
dog  to  do  so ;  as  if  not  forced  to  do  so  by  the  dog  getting  very 
near  her,  he  has  no  merit  in  it,  nor  does  he  suffer  distress  in  the 
turn,  being  farther  behind,  and  turus  more  gradually. 

The  fifUi  Ashdown  Park  Rule,  says,  '^  the  turn,  when  the  hare 
18  leading  to  the  covert,  shaU  be  considered  more  than  the  turn  when 
she  is  running  from  the  covert,  ^'  providing  the  number  of  turns  be 
equaL^  In  addition  to  my  former  remark  upon  that  Rule,  which 
is  evidently  making  a  casting  point  of  a  performance  of  no  merit, 
as  regards  a  comparison  between  the  two  contending  dogs,  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  Rules  for  deciding  courses,  I  ought  ftirther 
to  observe,  that  if  you  want  a  criterion  of  a  dog^s  speed,  when 

2c 
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running  single  handed,  in  comparison  with  the  speed  of  the  hare, 
such  a  distinction  may  be  a  very  proper  one ;  but  it  has  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  a  criterion  in  comparing  the  relative  speed  of  two 
dogs ;  as  it  matters  not  whether  the  hare  is  going  her  best  pace  for 
home;  going  leisurely  along,  either  in  defiance  of  the  dogs, 
feeling  her  own  strength,  or  not  aware  of  their  being  in  pursuit  of 
her ;  or  whether,  from  the  latter  cause  she  sits  down  quietly  on 
her  haunches,  unconscious  of  her  danger ;  for  providing  the  dogs 
are  but  going  their  best  pace  to  take  her,  the  superiority  of  one 
dog  over  the  other  is  equally  manifest,  in  any  circumstance  of 
the  speed  the  hare  may  be  going,  or  if  she  is  sat  dow. 

I  have  known  hares  on  foot  on  many  occasions,  and  the  dogs 
slipped  at  them  without  any  halloo,  or  the  hare  being  sensible  of 
her  danger  till  the  dogs  are  close  upon  her ;  some  of  those  cases 
have  led  to  much  dispute ;  I  will  therefore  mention  one  very  short 
course  which  will  serve  two  purposes,  namely,  illustrate  the  above 
point  of  dispute,  and  tend  to  show  what  ought  to  be  allowed  as 
a  turn,  which  was  not  a  turn  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  A  hare  got  up,  and  the  dogs  slipped  at  her,  at  fair  law, 
without  any  halloo ;  she  ran  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards,  tiien 
sat  down  quietly  down  on  her  haunches  looking  about  her,  and  not 
conscious  of  the  dogs^  approach  till  the  first  of  them  was  close  upon 
her,  when  she  suddenly  sprang  off  the  ground,  I  should  think, 
nearly  five  feet  high ;  she  then  ran  for  her  life,  but  which  was 
taken  from  her  before  she  got  above  thirty  ^^ards.  In  the  run 
up  to  her  one  dog  gained  not  less  than  ten  yards  of  his  fellow,  of 
course  overshot  her  in  like  manner  as  he  would  if  he  had  given  an 
ordinary  turn ;  the  other  who  had  been  behind  got  the  start  after 
her,  and  immediately  ran  and  killed  her.  Now,  I  would  ask, 
where  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  this  course,  and  a 
hare  running  a  waiting  pace  from  cover,  or  her  best  pace 
towards  it  ?  The  course  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  dog  that  took 
the  hare,  but  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ought  to  have  been 
undecided ;  for  admitting  it  to  be  a  kill  of  merit,  the  other  dog,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  gave  what  is  tantamount  to  a  cote,  and 
made  the  points  even.  He  out-ran  his  fellow  up  to  the  hare; 
overshot  her,  and  had  the  distressing  twist  of  his  body  precisely 
the  same  as  if  she  had  been  running  and  he  had  fetched  her  back, 
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or  set  her  about,  as  Turberville  explains  a  tume  ;  and  he  gave  his 
fellow  dog  the  usual  advantage  of  start  after  her,  which  the  last  dog 
generally  lias  in  a  turn ;  such  a  circumstance  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  turn,  and  allowed  for  accordingly.  Such  improper  decisions 
are  the  consequences  of  employing  those  to  act  as  judges  in  so 
intricate  and  difficult  an  office,  who  have  not  capacity  of  intellect, 
or  mind  gifted  with  acute  facilities,  aided  by  the  advantages  of 
education,  rightly  to  understand,  and  reduce  the  Rules  of  his  office 
to  practice.  Fortuitous  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  coursing.  I  will  here  mention  another ;  a 
hare  was  on  foot  running  towards  the  dogs  and  slipper;  they 
were  slipped  in  face  of  her,  which  she  did  not  perceive  till  they 
were  very  near  ;  she  first  stopped,  then  suddenly  took  off  to  the 
left,  and  ran  a  circuitous  rout  for  some  distance,  then  went  straight 
for  covert:  tlus  gave  one  dog  the  advantage  of  an  inside  run  for 
a  good  distance,  having  separated  wide  by  the  stop  and  turn  of 
the  hare,  one  at  the  instant  bearing  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
Uie  left.  There  was  neither  turn  nor  wrench  in  the  course ;  two 
or  ihree  whi£&  or  ricks,  and  the  hare  killed  by  both  dogs  together ; 
it  was  the  deciding  course  for  a  cup,  and  the  dogs  were  very 
properly  ordered  into  the  slips  again ;  but  it  caused  great  dispute, 
and  the  judge  very  greatly  and  wrongfully  abused  about  his 
decision,  because  the  dog  which  had  the  advantage  of  running 
the  inner  circle,  had  the  lead  most  of  the  short  time  afterwards. 
Reference  was  made  to  me  who  saw  it,  by  many  parties  after- 
wards, and  I  flatly  told  them  that  if  the  judge  must  be  hanged  for 
that  decision,  I  must  have  been  hanged  had  1  been  in  his  office, 
for  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  done  precisely  the  same  as  he 
did.  This  judge  understood  his  business  very  well,  and  they 
ought  to  be  men  capable  of  distinguishing  the  different  degrees  of 
allowance  due  on  such  occasions.  It  was  not  the  circumstance  of 
the  hare,  in  the  former  case,  sitting  on  her  haunches,  which  made 
it  equivalent  to  a  turn,  different  from  the  latter,  of  the  dogs  being 
slipped  in  the  face  of  the  hare ;  it  was  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  two  cases,  tliat  calls  for  a  difference  in 
the  view  of  those  two  cases.  Such  circumstances  as  these  lead  to 
as  much  dispute  in  coursing  as  any,  which  consequently  renders 
the  proper  principles  more  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
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RULE  9. 

A  go-by  to  be  reckoned  two  points  ;  bat  one  dog  being 
behind  the  other,  and  then  getting  first,  by  the  hare  ninning 
in  a  carve,  or  any  way  bat  in  a  straight  forward  stretch,  or 
by  superior  speed,  when  both  are  fairly  on  their  legs  after 
a  turn,  is  no  go-by ;  if  a  dog  give  half  a  go-by,  to  be  allowed 
one  point  for  it,  unless  that  half  go-by  forms  part  of  a  cote, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  reckoned  in  the  cote. 

Note  to  Rule  9. 

A  go-by  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle,  though  not  the  most 
important,  feature  in  a  course,  as  it  is  the  cleareft  indication  of 
superior  speed,  the  most  essential  qualification  towards  killing  the 
hare ;  and  like  a  cote,  may  sometimes  admit  of  having  an  extra 
point  allowed  for  it,  in  proportion  to  that  superior  speed  being  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  One  dog  may  be  but  just  behind  his 
fellow,  and  get  but  just  before  him  in  a  long  stretch;  while  in 
another  case,  one  dog  gives  his  fellow  a  clear  go-by  in  a  short 
stretch ;  yet  in  each  case  the  same  number  of  points  are  allowed. 

It  is  necessary  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects  in  estimating  the 
value  of  difierent  parts  of  one  thing,  that  there  must  be  a  spe- 
cified measure  or  criterion  to  be  governed  by;  as  in  a  poaud 
sterling  there  are  twenty  shillings ;  in  a  shilling  twelve  pence ; 
and  in  a  penny  two  half-pennies.  So,  as  a  go-by  is  entitled  to  two 
points,  it  is  necessary  that  such  go-by  should  be  complete ;  and 
a  go-by  is  not  complete  unless  one  dog  is  a  clear  length  beldnd  his 
fellow,  whence,  in  a  straight  run,  he  gets  a  clear  length  before  him. 
And  by  the  same  rule  that  a  halfpenny  is  l^alf  of  a  penny,  so  may 
half  a  go-by  be  numbered  by  the  dog  being  a  clear  lengUi  behind, 
whence  he  gets  even  with  his  fellow;  or  being  even  with  his 
fellow,  whence  he  gets  a  clear  length  before  him.  To  finer 
minutia  we  cannot  go,  as  coursing  will  not  admit  of  decimal  frac- 
tions ;  therefore  any  thing  short  of  half  a  go-by,  or  between  half 
a  go-by  and  a  complete  one,  cannot  be  put  to  any  otiier  than  the 
general  account  of  extra  speed  at  the  final  summing  up  of  the 
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course,  and  according  as  that  extra  speed  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  on  but  few 
or  on  many  occasions.  This  principle  should  be  settled  and  agreed 
on,  because  of  short  courses,  or  courses  wherein  one  dog  may  have 
gained  turns  by  chance,  or  very  few  turns  gained  by  the  weakness 
of  the  hare,  or  other  causes,  while  the  other  dog  has  evidently 
a  great  superiority  of  speed  throughout  the  course ;  and  in  such 
cases  more  than  one  point  should  be  allowed  him  for  extra  speed ; 
as  for  instance,  half  a  go-by,  and  also  extra  speed  as  a  casting 
point,  making  two  points.  This  is  necessary  for  short  courses; 
wiUiout  which,  the  speedy  dog  will  not  have  an  equal  portion  of 
reward  for  his  superiority  in  short  courses  as  he  will  in  long  ones ;, 
for  in  long  courses  that  superiority  of  speed  will  reward  itself  by 
gaining  many  extra  points,  turns,  cotes,  or  go-by's,  according  to 
the  length  of  it 

What  is  frequently  deemed  a  go-by,  is  not  such  thing  as  a 
coursing  go-by ;  nothing  more  than  an  advantage  from  running 
the  inner  circle ;  besides,  when  a  hare  has  been  turned,  and  takes 
a  certain  direction,  the  dogs  are  flung  into  such  a  situation  by  the 
turn,  that  the  furthermost  from  her  may  be  completely  recovered 
on  his  legs  from  the  turn,  before  the  nearest  to  her  is ;  yet  the 
nearest  has  got  his  head  straight  towards  her,  and  in  the  act  of 
running,  but  before  he  has  time  to  recover  his  full  scope  of  speed, 
the  other  passes  him.  "  There's  a  go-by,'^  I  have  many  a  time 
known  them  to  call  out,  on  precisely  such  occasions ;  but  such  do 
not  come  within  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.^ 


^  To  show  the  necessity  of  a  go-by  being  properly  understood,  and  the 
rery  erroiieoas  Tiew  which  many  coursers  take  of  its  true  meaning,  T  need 
only  mention  one  instance  of  recent  occurrence.  Two  dogfs  were  slipped  at 
a  hare,  and  one  out-ran  the  other  up  to  the  fence,  and  in  going  through  the 
meuse  he  stuck  in  it,  while  the  other,  who  had  topped  the  fence,  got  halfway 
or  more  across  the  next  field.  Now,  not  only  the  gentleman  who  officiated 
as  judge,  and  onght  to  have  known  better,  but  the  owner  of  the  dog  who 
stuck  in  the  fence  with  his  hind  heels  up  in  the  air  at  the  time,  and  who 
considers  himself  a  very  knowing  judge  of  coursing,  considered  the  dog 
topping  the  fence,  and  thereby  getting  first  from  being  last,  to  be  a  go-by^ 
and  the  points  were  reckoned  by  both  these  wiseacres,  allowing  two  points 
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In  the  case  of  a  dog  showiog  extra  speed  at  the  b^;iimiiig  of  a 
coarse^  and  bj  his  subsequent  running  shows  the  softness  of  his 
breeds  should  the  points  prove  equal,  that  flashy  speed  should  not 
entitle  him  to  an  extra  point.     Half  go-by^s  will  very  frequently 


for  that  occurrence  as  a  go-by.  This  stick-in-a-meuse-go-by,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  course,  caused  much  dispute,  and  shows  the  folly  of  not  ending 
the  course,  or  deciding  it  up  to  that  time.  Though  he  stuck  in  the  fence, 
he  was  not  undergoing  the  exertion  the  other  was  while  running  the  hare, 
and  turning  her  two  or  three  times,  which  brought  the  other  dog  in  again,  after 
which  that  other  must  have  an  advantage,  but  which  you  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  amount,  or  how  to  allow  for  it ;  and  as  to  its  being  a  go-by, 
it  is  so  foreign  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  term,  that  had  the  one 
that  took  the  meuse  not  stuck  in  it,  and  the  other  got  first  by  topping  the 
hedge,  it  would  have  had  no  claim  to  a  go-by  allowance,  as  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  superior  speed.  It  has  no  more  right  to  be  called  a  go-by,  and 
allowed  for  as  such,  than  I  have  a  right  to  be  called  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  receive  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
See  of  either.  There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, which  ought  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  its  claim  for  the  go-by  allow- 
ance. One  dog  outruns  his  fellow  towards  the  fence,  but,  as  bad  fencers  will 
do,  when  nearing  it  he  slackens  his  pace,  and  the  other  shoots  past  him, 
taking  the  fence  as  he  ought  to  do.  Now  this  is  of  an  opposite  character  to 
one  dog  sticking  in  the  meuse,  a  slip  or  fall,  or  not  being  got  on  his  full 
stroke  of  speed,  or  running  the  outer  circle,  when  his  fellow  gets  before  him ; 
this  is  a  demej^  in  the  dog  that  thereby  suffers  a  go-by ;  and  he  ought 
thereby  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  the  want  of  courage  in  going  at  the  fence, 
fearing  nothing,  as  a  greyhound  ought  to  do ;  it  is  like  many  other  circum- 
stances which  are  taken  into  account  in  the  framing  of  these  Rules,  not  to 
look  at,  or  suppose,  what  a  dog  can  do  if  he  choose^  but  what  he  does  do  ; 
a  go-by  ought  to  be  reckoned  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  by  superior  speed, 
and  that  superior  speed  is  according  as  it  is  shown  or  not ;  it  therefore  mat- 
ters not  whether  he  who  suffers  the  go-by  is  running  his  best  pace,  waiting, 
or  slackening  his  pace  for  want  of  the  required  and  acknowledged  neeessary 
courage  in  a  greyhound,  to  take  the  fence  as  if  fearing  nothing,  if  he  allow 
the  other  dog  to  pass  him  without  the  other  accidental  causes,  he  ought  to 
pay  the  penalty,  by  the  reward  being  allowed  to  his  fellow ;  in  this  case  he 
also  nullifies  his  claim  to  one  point  for  superior  speed  in  outrunning  his 
fellow  before  that  time,  as  he  loses  one  point  by  being  a  bad  fencer.  Such 
a  circumstance,  I  have  no  hesitation  m  setting  down,  as  entitling  the  dog 
passmg  the  other  to  the  go-by  allowance,  equally  the  same  as  if  he  passed 
him  when  they  were  both  on  the  full  stretch  of  speed. 
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admit  of  being  reckoned,  as  they  often  occur ;  one  dog  may  be 
dear  behind  the  other  in  the  start  after  a  turn,  and  get  even  with 
him  when  they  botli  together  torn  the  hare,  or  the  coarse  end  just 
when  they  are  got  even  at  the  fence,  or  the  hare  taking  ground ; 
or  they  may  start  even,  and  one  run  from  the  other  to  the  fence, 
or  to  where  some  other  occurrence  prevents  any  thing  further  being 
effected  by  that  extra  speed. 

In  order  to  leave  do  room  for  quibbling  upon  what  is  meant 
by  a  strai^t  stretch,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  can 
constitute  a  go-by  in  coursing,  but  what  is  obtained  by  superiority 
of  speed.  Hares  running  in  a  curve,  deviating  from  strictly  speak- 
ing a  straight  line,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  sometimes  it  is 
so  little  a  curve  that  the  outside  dog  will  run  past  his  fellow ;  or 
the  inside  dog  in  getting  before  his  fellow  may  show  such  superior 
speed  that  will  satisfy  the  judge  that  he  would  have  done  so 
had  the  run  been  straight,  and  entitle  him  to  the  go-by  allowance. 
This,  however,  must  rest  with  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
where  there  is  no  length  of  straight  run,  either  before  or  after  the 
go-by,  to  enable  the  judge  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  would  have 
given  a  go-by  had  the  run  been  straight,  it  would  be  wrong,  or  at 
least  uncertain  of  doing  justice,  to  allow  the  go-by ;  but  where 
there  is  sufficient  length  of  straight  run  to  satisfy  him  on  that 
point,  which  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  superior  speed  on  one 
hand,  and  the  quantum  of  advantage  (which  varies)  gained  by 
running  the  inner  circle  on  the  other,  so  ought  he  accordingly  to 
allow  two  points  for  a  go-by,  or  one  point  for  superior  speed ;  that 
superior  speed  would  be  more  accurately  judged  of  after  the  go-by 
than  before,  as  in  running  up  to  the  other  dog  they  seem  to  gain 
when  they  actually  do  not  gain,  the  distance  between  them  appearing 
less  as  yon  become  longer  accustomed  to  view  it ;  and  by  the  same 
Rule  if  the  distance  between  them  appear  to  increase  by  one  leav- 
ing the  other  ftirther  behind,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  These 
matters  are  for  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  but  they  cannot  be 
judged  of  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  without  his  being  near  the 
dogs,  though  others  that  were  much  further  off  than  he  probably  was, 
will  swear  they  were  or  mere  not  go-by^s,  according  as  it  suits  their 
interest.  Such  occurrences  are  laid  hold  of  by  clamorous  parties 
to  claim  go*by^s,  when  no  such  in  reality  took  place,  or  deny  them 
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when  they  really  do ;  or  this  may  be  the  case  with  those  who,  for 
want  of  due  cousideration^  do  not  know  what  a  go-by  is ;  both 
descriptions  of  which  persons  are  too  numerous  in  coursing  fields, 
and  nothing  that  does  occur  in  coursing  causes  more  disputes  than 
such  circumstances  as  are  here  alluded  to,  and  which  circum- 
stances give  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  judge's  discretion, 
who  is  probably  the  only  person  competent  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  upon  it,  as  being  the  only  person  properly  situated  to  see 
the  particular  circumstances. 


RULE  10. 


Killing  or  bearing  the  hare  to  be  reckoned  two  points,  if  it 
be  a  kill  of  merit ;  but  if  one  dog  turn  the  hare  into  the 
other  dog's  mouth,  or  the  hare  being  taken  by  other  casual 
circumstances  wherein  there  is  no  merit  in  the  dog,  to 
reckon  nothing ;  but  there  m^y  be  a  kill  which  has  not  the 
first  degree  of  merit  in  the  dog,  yet  not  without  merit, 
wherein  the  judge  should  use  his  discretion  in  allowing  one 
point  for  it 

Note  to  Rule  10. 

It  is  held  by  some,  that  it  is  the  best  dog  which  kills  the  hare, 
while  by  others  the  kill  is  reckoned  nothing,  because  they  say  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  worst  dog  that  kills  her ;  and  such 
is  the  real  case.  Some  clubs  allow  nothing  for  the  kill  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  disputes,  not  because  there  is  not  sometimes 
merit  attached  to  the  dog  effecting  it ;  sometimes  there  is,  and  at 
others  there  is  not ;  but  disputes  arise  whetlier  there  was  merit  or 
not,  and  also  as  to  which  dog  effected  the  kilL  That,  however  is 
no  rule  to  form  a  general  principle  of  action  upon ;  a  kill  either 
ought  to  be  allowed  for,  or  it  ought  not ;  and  that  question  should 
be  set  at  rest  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  principle,  whether  it 
ought  or  ought  not,  according  to  its  possessing  merit  or  not  in 
each  particular  case;  if  it  be  agreed  that  a  kill  shall  not  he 
reckoned^  whether  it  had  merit  in  it  or  not;  then  the  question  is 
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done  with^  and  the  judge  has  no  occasion  to  pay  attention  to  it 
Bat  I  mach  qnery  whether  that  woold  end  disputes,  or  give 
satisfaction ;  and  in  the  end,  whether  the  adoption  would  be  allowed 
to  stand  and  be  permanent,  because  the  principle  in  itself,  is  not 
sound.  But  if  it  be  agreed  on  the  other,  and  much  soundest 
principle,  that  the  kill  shall  be  allowed  according  to  its  merit,  that 
would  be  the  most  likely  method  of  avoiding  disputes,  because 
nobody  has  any  right  to  make  disputes  about  it,  or  the  judge  is  a 
non-entity ;  he  is  the  person  to  decide  the  question  of  merit,  and 
which  dog  displayed  that  merit ;  and  his  decision  must  be  abided 
by,  so  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  the  clamorous  and 
discontented. 

The  ability  of  effecting  a  kill  is  certainly  and  essentially  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  faculties  required  in  a  greyhound,  by  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  performing  the  most  towards  killing 
the  hare.  It  is  also  well  known  that  some  dogs,  equally  good  for 
speed  and  other  qualifications,  are  yet  worse  killers  than  others ; 
they,  the  worst  killers  are  allowed  the  points  they  do  perform 
towards  the  main  object,  and  it  is  nothing  but  reasonable  that  the 
greatest  adept  at  effecting  that  main  object,  should  be  allowed  his 
reward  for  it 

Being  the  best,  or  the  worst  dog  that  kills  the  hare,  is  in  either 
case  an  extreme ;  but  allowing  for  it  being  dependent  or  not  on  its 
being  a  kill  of  merit  or  not,  is  the  proper  medium  between  those  ex- 
tremes; and  the  soundest  principle  to  be  acted  upon.  The  question 
of  merit  admits  of  three  degrees,  namely  no  merit  whatever,  nor 
any  thing  allowed  for  it ;  such  as  one  dog  turning  the  hare  into 
the  other  doge's  mouth,  which  is  very  often  done  ;  or  taking  the 
hare  as  she  lies  on  the  ground  from  falling  back  from  a  bank  that 
she  has  run  against,  or  the  other  dog  having  jerked  her,  and  thrown 
her  down,'  wherein  there  can  be  no  merit  in  the  other  seizing  her. 


>  I  remember  an  instance  where  there  was  much  clamour  in  claiming  the 
merit  of  the  kill,  when  the  hare  lay  on  the  ground  at  the  time  the  dog  seized 
her;  the  other  had  jerked  her  by  the  hind  legs,  and  pulled  them  out  behind 
her,  and  when  with  her  belly  on  the  ground  the  dog  came  cross  ways  of  her 

2  D 
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The  second  degree  is  without  any  such  advantage  given  by  the 
other  dog^  or  accident  to  the  hare,  but  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  and  the  third,  or  greatest  degree,  is  where  the  dog  recovers 
himself  with  the  greatest  energy  and  activity  from  the  turn  and 
instantly  runs  into  her  with  a  brilliant  dash ;  or  when  they  run  up 
to  her  and  take  her  up  before  them  without  a  turn.  The  actual 
killing  is  generally  by  both  dogs  together,  or  by  the  person  who 
takes  her  from  them ;  the  catch  or  bearing  the  hare,  as  well  as 
other  terms,  is  used  by  some ;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  kiU 
is  as  convenient  a  term  as  any  of  the  others. 


RULE  11. 
A  tripping  or  jerking  the  hare  to  be  reckoned  one  point. 

Note  to  Rule  11. 

A  jerk  is  when  a  greyhound  catches  hold  of  a  hare,  but  again 
loses  his  hold;  and  a  trip  is,  when  he  misses  his  catch,  but  throws  her 
up  with  his  nose,  or  other  hinderance  of  that  kind.  It  has  been  said, 
when  a  hare  is  tripped  or  jerked  that  tiie  dog  ought  to  have  held 
her,  and  that  it  is  a  clumsy  trick  in  letting  her  go  again ;  it  may 
sometimes  be  the  case,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  contributes 
towards  the  main  object,  as  it  distresses  the  hare,  and  delays  her 


and  took  her  by  the  middle  of  the  back.  A  bye-law  may  be  necessaiy  for 
some  coursing  parties,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  killed  hare.  The  1 9th  Rule 
of  the  old  Laws  of  the  Leash  says,  <<  He  that  comes  in  first  to  the  death  of 
the  hare,  takes  her  up,  and  saves  her  from  breaking,  cherishes  the  dogs,  and 
cleanses  their  mouths  from  the  wool,  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his 
pains."  Many  coursing  parties  in  these  times,  where  the  hares  are  an  object, 
consider  that  person  entitled  to  the  hare  whose  dog  killed  her;  but  this  is 
a  stimulant  to  a  courser  bringing  a  lurching,  crafty  dog  to  the  ground, 
instead  of  a  fair  running  real  good  dog,  who  probably  would  turn  the  hare 
into  the  lurching  rogue's  mouth.  The  hare  ought,  in  cases -where  there  is 
no  other  arrangement  by  an  authority  of  the  owner  of  the  land  coursed 
upon,  or  otherwise,  be  adjudged  to  him  whose  dog  won  the  course. 


^ 
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80  tiiat  Ills  fellow  dog  has  the  better  chance  of  taking  her ;  a  dog 
giving  either  tripping  or  jerking  generally  effects  quite  as  much  as 
bj  giving  a  complete  torn. 


RULE  12. 


If  a  dog  take  a  full  in  a  coarse  whilst  performing  his  duty, 
to  be  allowed  one  point  for  it ;  if  he  fall  from  pressing  the 
hare  closely,  or  flinging  himself  to  take  her,  and  causes  her 
to  turn  about,  he  is  entitled  to  two  points,  one  for  the  fall 
and  one  for  the  turn  ;  or  if  the  turn  were  by  superior  speed, 
he  gains  three  points,  one  for  the  fall  and  two  for  the  cote ; 
or  if  a  circuitous  cote  and  fall,  four  points.  ^  This  Rule  is 
connected  with  the  7th  and  Stli  Rules. 

Note  to  Rule  12. 

In  my  remark  upon  the  5th  Rule,  of  the  Ashdown  Park  Club 
it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  different  amateurs 
that  tiie  distinction  of  a  dog  taking  a  faU  while  leading  is  wrong ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between  a 
dog  falling  while  leading,  or  falling  while  following,  or  being 
behind  the  other.  In  making  that  distinction  I  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  recollection  of  many  falls  which  I  have 
witnessed,  being  taken  when  pressing  the  hare  very  closely,  on  the 
eve  of  turning  her,  his  head  very  low  endeavouring  to  gripe  her, 
his  eyes  intensely  fixed  on  her,  and  on  her  alone,  and  with  his 
extreme  velocity  at  that  moment,  the  least  obstruction  or  uneven- 
ness  of  ground,  may,  and  does  cause  him  to  fall  with  great 
violence ;  that  such  falling  cannot  be  attributed  to  clumsiness,  and 
moreover  that  it  must  distress  them  very  materially,  and  weaken 
their  powers  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  course ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dog  which  is  behind  the  other,  and  falls,  has  not 
■o  much  claim  to  excuse  from  clumsiness,  as  he  is  not  in  such  close 
contact  with  the  hare ;  and  so  far  it  was  correct.  One  objection 
to  making  this  distinction  of  while  leading  is,  that  a  dog  may  take 
a  fall  while  leading,  and  yet  be  some  distance  behind  the  hare  at 

^  This  was  omitted  in  the  Rules  before  given. 
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the  time^  and  have  no  more  excuse  from  clumsiness  than  the  one 
behind  has,  and  yet  the  rule  as  it  then  stood,  ties  it  down  to  a  £b11 
while  leatUtiff. 

Now  a  dog  when  doing  Lis  duty,  has  his  eyes  intensely  fixed  on 
the  hare  whether  he  is  leading,  or  behind  the  other  dog ;  he  is  not 
minding  his  road,  and  is  also  running  with  his  head  low,  if  he  be 
running  his  best  pace,  which  he  must  be  when  performing  his 
dtUyy  and  therefore  subject  to  feJl  without  being  justly  chargeable 
with  clumsiness.  This  difference,  I  am  told,  is  seen  in  Ireland, 
where  they  have  two  descriptions  of  dogs  for  coursing  hares;  one 
sort  with  which  they  course  them  on  rough  rocky  hills,  and  such 
dogs  mind  their  way,  and  seldom  fall,  whereas  if  you  take  the  true 
bred  greyhound  to  that  sort  of  ground,  he  is  continually  falling 
and  injuring  himself;  the  obstructions  and  unevenness  of 
ground  are  so  large  that  they  would  guard  against  them  were  it 
not  for  their  eyes  being  so  intensely  fixed  on  the  hare ;  but  being 
so  fixed  upon  her,  they  fall  very  often. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  dog  pressing  the  hare  is  more  subject 
to  fall  than  the  one  behind  is,  and  it  may  very  justly  be  said,  that 
some  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  two  cases ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  provides  a  distinction  within  itseUl 
If  a  dog  fall  when  behind  his  fellow,  he  is  allowed  a  point  for  it 
but  he  has  tw  allowance  for  a  turn  also  at  that  time  ;  whereas  a 
dog  taking  fall  when  closely  pressing  the  hare,  generally  turns  the 
hare  at  the  same  time ;  in  fact,  the  fall  generally  happens  when 
the  hare  is  in  the  act  of  turning ;  the  correctness  of  this  position 
is  proved  by  the  comparative  number  of  falls  taken  when  pressing 
the  hare,  to  what  are  taken  by  the  dog  which  is  behind,  or  even 
the  leading  dog  taking  fall  when  a  distance  behind  the  hare  in 
comparison  with  their  falls  when  pressing  her — twenty,  or  perhaps 
fifty  of  the  latter,  for  one  of  the  former. 

Thus  then,  if  a  dog  take  fall  when  following  he  is  allowed  only 
one  point  for  it ;  if  when  pressing  the  hare  he  is  allowed  two  points, 
the  fall  and  the  turn ;  and  if  tiiat  turn  be  by  superior  speed,  it  is  a 
cote,  and  therefore  three  points ;  and  if  a  circuitous  cote,  four 
points.  I  contemplated  this  when  originally  framing  the  Rules 
for  the  former  edition,  but  omitted  to  explain,  tliat  the  turn  should 
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be  aWnted  in  addUion  to  the  fall.  A  first  attempt  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  perfect,  especially  when  only  one  head  was  engag^ed 
in  framing  Rules  on  so  intricate  a  subject  But  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable,  that  the  fall  should  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  turn ; 
those  falls  being  very  often  taken  with  great  violence ;  they  will 
sometimes  create  a  sort  of  desperation  in  the  dog  taking  them  ;  I 
have  seen  a  dog  get  up  from  a  fall,  and  run  clear  past  his  fellow 
and  turn  the  hare,  and  Uien  swerve  considerably,  as  if  almost 
senseless  for  the  moment,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his 
desperate  effort. 


RULE  13. 


If  one  dog  see  not  the  hare  when  slipped  by  any  acci- 
dental occurrence,  not  his  own  fault,  to  be  deemed  no 
course ;  but  if  owing  to  his  own  untractableness  or  in- 
firmity of  sight,  or  Uie  fonlt  of  his  owner  or  servants,  the 
dog-  that  follows  the  hare  to  win,  and  the  judge  to  decide 
whether  his  not  seeing  the  hare  was  accidental  or  the  fault 
of  the  dog.  If  he  afterwards  join  in  the  course,  it  must  be 
in  ^e  discretion  of  the  judge,  if  he  deem  it  no  fault  in  the 
doge's  not  seeing  the  hare  when  slipped,  to  give  it  no 
course;  or  decide  it  according  to  the  merits  of  the  dogs 
when  running  together,  allowing  for  the  distance  or  num- 
ber of  turns  given  by  one  while  the  other  was  absent  from 
it,  and  comparatively  not  so  much  at  work«  But  if  his  not 
seeingf  the  hare  when  slipped  was  his  own  fault,  or  that  of 
his  owner  or  servant,  the  course  to  be  given  against  him. 

Note  to  Rule  13. 

A  greyhound's  natural  propensity  is  to  take  after  a  hare  as  soon 
as  he  sees  her,  and  consequently  after  any  thing  else  which  he 
takes  for  a  hare ;  a  crow  flying  near  the  ground  is  sometimes  fbr 
an  instant,  even  by  sportsmen  in  the  field,  taken  for  a  hare ;  in 
this  way  a  greyhound's  attention  when  he  is  slipped  is  sometimes 
taken  by  a  crow,  so  that  he  loses  his  opportunity  of  joining  in  the 
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coarse ;  or  he  may  be  prevented  hy  other  accidental  causes.  In 
the  meantime,  the  other  dog*  may  run  a  very  severe  coarse,  con- 
seqaently  woald  be  under  a  great  disadvantage  to  have  to  decide 
the  match  by  ranning  another  coarse. 

If  it  be  for  a  cop  or  sweepstake,  so  that  the  Rales  of  ike  dub 
require  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other,  such  a  case  ought  to  be 
decided  by  a  toss-up.  If  he  did  not  see  the  hare  from  his^  own 
untractableness,  infirmity  of  sight,'  or  fault  of  his  owner  or  sa- 
vant, the  other  ought  to  be  deemed  the  winner,  even  though  the 
hare  was  neither  killed  nor  turned;  for  he  might,  or  he  might  not, 
possess  greater  speed  than  the  one  which  did  not  see  the  hare,  but 
lost  the  opportunity  of  showing  it,  from  his  fellow  dog  being 
unsighted ;  the  question  of  whether  his  not  seeing  the  hare  be 
his  own  fault  or  not,  like  all  other  occurrences,  must  rest  with  the 
judge  or  judges  themselves,  without  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
others. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  this  Rule,  namely,  his  after- 
wards joining  in  the  course ;  it  is  so  beset  with  difficulties  on  all 
sides,  that  an  equitable  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  to  meet  all  the 
varieties  which  may  and  do  occur,  except  that  of  the  judge  exer- 
cising his  discretion  upon  it,  and  in  which  a  sound  discretion  is 
an  absolute  requisite. 

Where  an  occurrence  takes  place  in  a  course  to  separate  the 
dogs,  after  they  have  been  slipped  on  equal  terms  and  have  run 
some  distance,  there  is  an  equitable  criterion  in  the  speed  and 
points  to  be  decided  upon  up  to  the  time  that  occurr^ice  took 
place ;  but  when  such  takes  place  at  the  commencement,  and  one 
dog  is  at  work  for  a  time,  and  the  other  comparatively,  or  wholly, 
not  so,  that  best  and  surest  of  all  criterions  in  coursing,  the  points, 
is  so  broken  in  upon,  as  to  render  it,  in  any  case  difficult,  and  in 


'  I  haTe  known  greyhounds  blind  of  one  eye  put  down  to  ran,  and  when 
imsighted  that  blindness  urged  as  an  excuse,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
for.  /  think  it  ovgtu  to  be  allowed  for,  and  that  he  ougkt  to  tote  if  he  be 
unsighted  by  it 
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some  iinpoesible  for  a  judge  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  for  whicli 
dog  he  aoght  to  decide  the  coarse.  In  a  single  match  coarse  the 
latter  is  easily  obviated  by  giving  it  undecided,  when  the  parties 
may  renew  the  match  if  it  be  their  pleasure  to  do  so ;  but  a  single 
xnatch  ought  to  be  decided  if  it  can  with  correctness;  in  any  course 
for  a  cup  or  sweepstakes,  except  for  the  concluding  course,  the 
case  is  widely  different ;  when  a  toss  up  is  the  only  alternative. 
A  toss  up,  is  also  more  desirable  to  either  party  concerned  than 
running  it  over  again,  especially  where  they  have  had  a  stout  hare 
before  tiiem,  and  have  run  a  severe  course ;  for  should  one  prove 
to  be  a  much  better  dog  than  the  other,  he  has  a  chance  of 
meeting  with  another  stout  hare  to  decide  the  tie  and  having  an 
inferior  fellow  dog  to  assist  him,  she  runs  him  so  much  longer  a 
course ;  and  though  he  wins  it,  he  has  a  chance  of  a  good  dog 
against  him  in  his  next  tie,  certainly  one  that  has  won  a  course  in 
one  former  tie,  and  perhaps  two,  which  indicates  his  being  a  good 
one,  and  that  good  one  has  run  a  course  less  than  himself,  which 
makes  so  great  a  difference,  that  his  ultimate  chance  for  the  cup 
or  stakes  is  quite  as  good  by  taking  the  chance  of  a  toss  up  with 
running  only  one  course,  as  by  running  two  courses  though  he 
wins  the  last  of  the  two,  with  this  additional  consideration  that  he 
had  also  a  chance  to  lose  that  course  also,  not  knowing  before 
hand  whether  his  dog  was  the  best  of  the  two  or  not. 

It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  tossing  up  should  not  be  had 
recourse  to,  if  an  equitable  decision  can  be  made,  and  much,  very 
much,  depends  on  the  distance  run,  and  number  of  turns  given  by 
one  dog  running  the  hare  when  the  other  is  absent  from  the 
course ;  something  also  depends  on  whether  that  other  is  wholly 
at  rest,  or  running  after  a  crow  or  other  bird.  One  dog  taking 
after  a  hare  and  the  other  after  a  crow,  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  each  dog  taking  after  two  different  hares ;  we  often  ourselves 
take  a  crow  at  first  sight  for  a  hare,  when  flying  near  the  ground, 
as  crows  sometimes  do,  for  a  considerable  distance;  we  are  pro- 
bably standing  still,  and  soon  discover  our  error ;  the  dog  sees  the 
crow  and  takes  it  for  a  hare,  and  away  he  gbes  instantaneously,  as 
he  is  wished  and  expected  to  do  at  a  hare,  and  on  every  principle 
of  equity  it  ought  to  be  considered  the  same  as  if  he  had  taken 
after  another  hare ;  he  does  not  discover  his  error  till  the  mischief 
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is  done,  the  hare  and  the  other  dog  are  goue  in  a  different  direc- 
tion,  and  are  ont  of  his  sight ;  in  such  a  case,  where  he  does  not 
afterwards  join  in  the  course,  there  is  no  alternative  but  a  toss  up, 
as  the  judge  has  no  criterion  on  which  to  decide.  I  have  seen 
a  greyhound  run  nearly  a  mile  after  a  crow,  and  the  other  about 
the  same  distance  after  the  hare,  and  have  ordered  them  into  the 
slips  again,  though  running  for  a  stakes,  actuated  by  two  considera- 
tions ;  first,  they  would  start  on  about  equal  terms,  having  both 
been  running  their  best  pace  for  about  the  same  distance ;  secondly, 
there  was  an  intervening  day  between  the  days  of  coursing,  which 
makes  a  great  difference  between  running  the  next  tie  against  a 
comparatively  fresh  dog  on  the  same,  or  even  on  the  following  day ; 
the  dog  that  had  run  the  hare  in  tlie  first  course  won  the  second ; 
a  fair  presumption  that  the  other  was  about  as  much  distressed 
with  running  after  the  crow,  as  his  fellow  was  with  running  the 
hare. 

If,  however,  after  being  absent  some  time  from  the  course  owing 
to  such  circumstances,  the  dog  joins  in  it,  then  comes  the  difficulty 
of  deciding.  You  may  weight  horses  in  a  race  according  to  their 
age,  or,  as  in  handicaps,  according  to  their  known  capabilities; 
but  you  cannot  estimate  the  quantum  of  power  taken  out  of  a  dog 
running  singly  by  a  certain  distance  of  running,  or  turns  given,  so 
as  to  say  that  one  turn  given,  or  one  hundred  yards^  running, 
amounts  to  one  pound  weight  in  power  reduced  ;  though  in  two 
dogs  running  together  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  you  consider 
one  turn  as  one  pound  weight, — one  hundred  weight,  one  ton,  or 
even  one  ounce ;  as  the  balance  in  the  number  of  turns  given  by 
each,  shows  the  difference  in  the  speed  or  power  between  each  dog. 
Supposing  one  dog  runs  three  hundred  yards,  and  gives  three  turns 
of  the  hare  while  his  fellow  is  absent  from  the  course,  the  other 
then  joins  in  it,  after  ha\dng  been  running  at  a  crow ;  you  then 
begin  to  count  the  points  between  them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
course ;  are  you  to  add  those  three  turns  or  points  given  by  one 
before  the  other  joined  issue  to  his  points  gained  after  ?  I  should 
say,  no,  for  only  that  distance  and  those  turns  given,  three  points 
would  be  too  much  ;  one  point  might  possibly  be  an  equivalent ; 
if  it  were  my  dog,  I  should  he  perfectly  satisfied  with  two  points, 
and  think  myself  amply  compensated  for  my  dog^s  extra  exertion ; 
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bat  how  are  you  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  demonstration  ?  It  is 
impossible.  At  the  same  time  that  three  points  would  be  too 
many  for  only  that  distance  and  number  of  turns,  while  the  other 
had  been,  we  may  say,  only  partly  at  work ;  I  question  whether  ten 
points  would  be  an  equivalent  for  one  dog  running  a  mile  and  giiing 
ten  turns,  while  the  other  was  not  working  at  all,  but  the  hare 
brought  back  to  him.  She  may  be  a  stout  hare,  and  may  run 
before  the  dogs  a  mile  or  two  more ;  the  firesh  dog  may  give  cotes  and 
go*by%  which  the  other  had  no  opportunity  of  giving,  having  no 
fellow  dog  to  go-by  or  to  cote,  and  thereby  the  fresh  dog  in  the 
same  distance  and  number  of  turns,  gains  two  or  three  points 
where  the  other  gained  only  one,  and  be  a  no  better  dog  when  he 
had  done  so.  The  other,  in  the  shorter  distance,  would  not  give  the 
firesher  dog  by  any  means  so  great  an  advantage.  It  will  be 
admitted,  that  a  decrease  of  animal  power  in  a  dog  progressively 
takes  place  as  a  course  proceeds ;  and  that  the  longer  it  continues, 
the  faster  that  progressive  decrease  in  power  goes  on ;  therefore 
the  longer  the  time  one  is  at  work  while  the  other  is  comparatively 
at  rest,  the  progressive  decrease  go^  on  fiaster  in  him  that  has 
been  at  work  after  they  both  join  in  the  course,  than  it  does  in 
him  that  comes  to  the  work  quite  fresh ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
difference  in  the  progressive  decrease  between  the  two  dogs  is 
immeasurable ;  though,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two, 
and  an  important  one,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  There  will  occur 
cases  between  these  two,  either  of  greater  distress  or  less,  and 
render  the  decision  as  difficult  as  the  untying  of  the  famed  Gordiou 
knot;  or  they  will  so  occur  as  to  induce  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  better  to  cut  the  knot  through  the  middle,  (as  Alexander  the 
Great  did  at  one  stroke  with  his  sword,)  by  at  once  making  the 
rule  for  that  dog  to  win  which  first  took  after  the  hare,  and  allow 
the  loser  the  consoling  reflection  that  it  was  thejate  of  tvar. 

Such,  however,  would  be  a  positive  act  of  injustice ;  fixing  the 
matter  so  in  all  cases  under  tliis  Rule,  would  be  breaking  in  upon 
the  principles  acknowledged  in  other  Rules,  disarranging  the 
organization  or  union  of  consistency  of  the  whole  code  of  these  Rulesj 
when  at  the  same  time  many  cases  under  this  Rule  may  be  fairly 
and  equitably  decided ;  the  untoward  event  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
«f  such  «ihort  duration,  and  the  dog  that  had  been  unavoidably 

2  E 
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absent  may,  on  the  other,  when  he  joins  in  the  course,  show 
snch  decidedly  great  superiority  as  to  leave  not  the  least  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  the  judge  that  had  he  run  the  whole  course  he 
would  have  won,  and  perhaps  by  a  great  number  of  points  in 
balance. 

The  judge  ought,  under  all  these  circumstances,  when  the 
system  of  deciding  by  points  is  thus  broken  in  upon,  if  necessary,  to 
dismiss  the  points  altogether,  and  if  he  can  satisfy  his  mind  which 
dog  is  the  best,  to  decide  the  course  in  his  favour — if  not,  to 
order  a  toss  up  for  it,  unless  the  course  has  been  altogether  so 
short,  as  to  render  a  second  run  unobjectionable,  if  the  Rules 
of  the  club  will  allow  it. 

No  man,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is  fit  to  be  appointed  a  judge 
at  a  coursing  meeting,  whose  capacity  and  int^^ty  will  not 
warrant  his  being  intrusted  with  this  discretionary  power. 

llie  greater  the  difficulty  of  deciding  under  these  untoward 
events,  the  greater  is  the  reason  why  a  dog  should  be  cast  firom 
winning  who  causes  tliem  by  his  own  fault,  either  by  untractable- 
ness,  or  defect  of  vision,  or  the  fault  of  his  owner  or  servant;  and 
therefore  the  more  necessary  for  the  judge  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  dogs  when  slipped. 

These  occurrences  will  take  place  sometimes ;  the  dogs  go  away 
together  from  the  slips  and  run  some  distance,  when  by  uneven 
ground  or  other  means,  one  dog  is  unsighted  from  the  hare,  and  at 
the  same  instant  sees  a  crow  that  may  have  just  risen,  which  he 
takes  for  a  hare,  a|id  thus  leaves  the  course ;  he  will  sometimes 
again  join  in  it;  but  whether  he  does  or  not,  if  they  had  a  run 
together  of  sufficient  distance  for  any  superiority  of  speed  to  be 
shown,  that  would  be  the  best  criterion  to  decide  upon ;  if  no 
superiority  was  shown  in  that  run,  the  course  should  be  undecided,  if 
for  a  match ;  or  be  decided  by  a  toss  up,  if  for  a  cup  or  stakes, 
though  he  may  show  superior  speed  should  he  join  again  in  it ;  as 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  if  he  had  much  more  speed  in  him  when 
they  started  on  even  terms,  he  would  have  shown  it  in  the  run 
before  he  left  the  course  ;  by  the  same  Rule,  if  no  superiority  was 
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shown  by  him  after  he  again  joined  the  coarse^  it  ought  to  be 
g^ven  to  the  other,  becaose  it  most  be  inferred,  by  his  not  showing 
•aperiority  when  the  other  had  been  at  work,  that  other,  but  for 
hb  having  had  that  extra  work,  would  have  shown  superiority  had 
they  run  on  equal  terms. 


RULE  14. 


If  there  be  no  turn  or  other  point  gained,  an  equal  start,  and 
the  hare  run  in  a  straight  direction,  the  dog  leading  first  to 
the  covert,  to  win.  If  one  dog  lose  ground  at  the  first  start,  and 
afterwards  evidently  gains  upon  the  other  by  superior  speed, 
though  he  does  not  pass,  or  get  even  with  him,  yet,  if  there 
be  no  turn  or  other  point  gained  between  them,  he  ought  to 
be  deemed  the  winner ;  either  dog  leading  first  to  the  covert 
by  an  unequal  start,  an  inside  turn,  or  other  occurrence 
where  there  is  no  superiority  of  speed  shown,  the  course  to 
be  adjudged  dead ;  but  if  the  unequal  start  were  the  fault 
of  that  dog  which  lost  ground  by  it,  and  who  does  not  regain 
that  loss  by  superior  speed,  he  ought  to  forfeit  the  course  for 
his  own  untractableness.  But  if  a  dog  lose  his  start  by  the 
slipper  standing  still  instead  of  running  forwards  for  the 
dogs  to  press  against  the  collar,  and  in  his  natural  struggling 
to  get  to  the  hare  when  he  sees  her,  has  his  eyes  in  a  con- 
trary direction  when  loosed,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  his 
untractableness,  but  the  slipper's  awkwardness. 

Note  to  Rule  14. 

But  Uttle  need  be  said  on  this,  more  than  what  the  Rule  itself 
explains ;  there  is  nothing  but  an  evident  superiority  of  speed  on 
one  side,  or  a  demerit  of  some  nature  or  other  on  the  other  side, 
to  decide  upon ;  but  it  is  essential  that  these  should  be  manifestly 
clear,  and  that  a  fixed  Rule  should  be  agreed  upon,  those  short 
<^<nur8es  being  frequently  productive  of  more  disputes  than  longer 
ones,  and  also  short  courses  being  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
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RULE  16. 

If  a  dog  lose  ground  in  the  start  bj  anj  untoward  circum- 
stance,  not  his  own  fault,  and  yet  maintain  equal  speed 
with  the  other,  if  that  other  give  the  hare  a  turn,  or  gain 
any  other  point,  but  the  course  end  inunediatelj  by  the  hare 
gaining  covert,  sough,  squatting  in  turnips,  or  other  brush, 
except  killing  her,  that  turn  or  point  not  to  be  allowed  for, 
but  the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead.  If  that  turn  were 
gained  by  the  advantage  of  an  inside  turn,  the  hare  running 
in  a  curve,  without  any  superiority  of  speed  being  shown,  to 
be  adjudged  dead.  If  the  course  continue  longer,  and 
other  points  are  gained,  that  first  turn  or  point  to  be  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  if  that  unequal  start  were  owing  to 
the  dog's  untractableness,  or  otherwise  his  own  fault,  Ae 
turn  or  point  gained  by  the  other  dog  to  entitle  him  to  win. 

Note  to  Rule  15. 

An  unequal  start  is  sometimes  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  the 
slipper,  to  the  badness  of  the  spring  couples,  or  to  other  causes, 
and  not  to  any  fault  of  the  dogs.  When  there  is  no  superiority 
of  speed  shown,  and  the  hare  gains  her  home  directly  after  the 
turn,  the  powers  taken  out  of  the  dog  by  the  turn,  as  in  note  to 
Rule  7,  are  of  no  consequence  ;  but  if  the  course  continue  longer, 
the  loss  of  that  portion  of  his  powers  is  of  the  same  consequence 
which  is  attributed  to  turns  generally. 

The  distinction  between  the  course  ending  immediately  after 
the  first  turn,  or  its  continuing  after,  b  important ;  as  there  are 
frequently  turns  gained  in  a  course  by  the  hare  taking  a  direction 
more  favourable  to  one  dog  than  to  the  other,  and  not  gained  by 
any  superior  speed  or  merit  of  the  dog  gaining  them ;  yet  having 
undergone  the  exertion,  and  his  powers  for  maintaining  the  re- 
mainder of  the  course  reduced  accordingly,  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
for  it  This  Rule  is  somewhat  different  to  the  general  practice, 
aud  may  be  thought  a  new  Rule,  because  it  appears  to  differ  from 
the  5th  of  the  old  Rules ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  itself 
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new,  or  only  a  different  interpreUtion  to  that  which  has  generally 
been  given  to  the  old  5th  Rule,  for  want  of  its  being  there  more 
fnlly  explained.  The  words  in  that  old  5th  Rule  are,  the  dog  that 
y»ws  the  jknl  turn,  if  qffer  thai  there  he  neither  cote,  sl^,  nor 
ntrenchf  wine  the  mtger.  Looking  at  these  Rules  as  being  founded 
upon  equitable  principles,  it  i^pears  probable  that  the  framer  of 
them,  when  he  says,  the  dog  thai  givee  the  Jtret  turn,  meant  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  he  gained  the  first  turn  by  extra  speed;  at 
all  events,  that  5th  Rule  is  lamely  expressed ;  for,  to  go  literally 
by  the  words  of  it,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  first  turn  winning 
but  cotes,  slips,  and  wrenches ;  it  says  the  Jiret  turn,  thereby  im- 
plying that  there  are  other  turns  in  that  same  course,  but  which 
are  put  out  of  the  question  in  toto,  as  well  as  go-by's,  trips,  jirks, 
or  kills.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  defect  in  the  Rule  is  in  the 
shortness  of  expressing  it,  more  than  in  the  intention,  similar  to 
that  of  ihe  12th  Rule,  relative  to  a  dog  standing  still,— of  which 
more  hereafter;  but  in  this  5th  Rule,  they  are  supposing  all  other 
things  to  be  equal  between  the  dogs,  and  so  giving  a  preference  to 
the  Jtret  turn  over  other  turns,  upon  the  natural  inference  that  it 
was  gained  by  superior  speed ;  if  so  the  intention  was  right 

Ob  the  question  of  allowing,  or  not  allowing  for  a  turn  that  one 
dog  gains  being  dependant  on  Its  heing  so  gained  by  the  hare 
running  in  a  bend,  and  also  dependant  on  the  course  terminating 
immediately  after  the  turn,  or  continuing  after  that,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  that  the  circumstances  vary  so  much  that  there  will 
frequently  be  occasion  for  the  judge  exercising  lus  discretion  upon 
it    For  instance,  a  dog  may  turn  the  hare  owing  to  her  taking 
t  enrve  in  his  favour ;  there  may  be  a  race  aftier  it  of  some  length, 
without  any  other  turn  or  point  gained,  yet  the  other  dog  may  show 
most  speed ;  tiiat  would  make  the  course  even,  as  the  extra  point 
for  extra  speed  for  one  dog  will  equal  the  point  for  the  turn  gained 
by  the  other  dog ;  yet  such  like  courses  may  admit  of  a  very  pro- 
per decision  for  one  of  the  dogs,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  that 
great  degree  of  extra  speed  in  one  dog  as  would  make  it  unjust 
not  to  decide  in  his  favour ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  extra  speed 
of  one  dog  may  be  in  so  trifling  a  degree  as  to  justify  ascribing  the 
deficiency  in  the  other  to  the  exertion  he  underwent  in  giving  the 
torn ;  and  that  had  not  the  turn  been  given,  the  speed  would  have 
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been  equal  between  them ;  ^  in  such  case  the  course  oo^t  to  be 
undecided*  With  reference  to  fixing  upon  Rules  without  leaving 
an  J  room  for  the  judge^s  discretion  as  the  most  simple  method^  it 
maj  be  asked,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  this  instance  of  a  judge 
satisfying  his  own  mind  about  it  ?  It  is  the  principle  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  which  is  the  most  important  to  be  allowed  and 
acknowledged ;  that  done,  the  practice  upon  it  will  be  found  easy 
and  without  inconvenience.    These  remarks  apply  to  Rule  21. 

Short  courses  are  more  frequent  than  long  ones,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in  providing  Rules  which 
apply  to  them ;  but  sometimes  they  are  so  very  short  from  the 
dogs  being  slipped  at  a  kitling,  lame,  or  bad  hare,  when  she  is  in 
consequence  almost  instantly  killed ;  or  she  may  squat  in  turnips ; 
or  such  casualties  may  occur  whereby  you  cannot  deem  it  a  course; 
as  the  distance  which  should  constitute  a  course  cannot  be  defined 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  being  so  various ;  it 
must  rest  with  the  judge^s  discretion  to  decide  it,  or  deem  it  fw 
course,  according  as  there  is  opportunity  or  not  afforded  in  it,  of 
seeing  when  the  dogs  are  Cedrly  on  their  full  scope  of  speed,  which 
had  the  most  Also  in  courses,  whether  long  or  short,  when  a 
hare  is  started,  the  dogs,  from  their  eagerness  by  pulling  hard 
against  the  slipps,  one  or  the  other  of  them,  when  slipped,  may 
go  down  with  his  chest  on  the  ground,  and  thereby  lose  much 
ground  in  the  start ;  there  may,  however,  be  opportunity,  alter  he 
has  recovered  from  it,  of  seeing  which  has  most  speed,  but  if  not^ 
there  are  such  indefinable  casualties  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
treated  than  denominated  under  the  appellation  of  tJie  fate  of  war; 
it  may  be  accident,  or  it  may  be  otherwise ;  some  dogs  go  off 
slacker  than  others,  for  which  demerit  they  pay  tJieir  own  penalty. 
In  such  cases,  unless  the  dog  that  had  slipped  down  has  very  much 
the  most  speed,  the  hare  running  in  a  straight  forward  direction, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  other  dog  gains  the  first  turn,  and  of 


^  I  remember  a  course  where  ene  gained  a  torn  in  a  long  run  by  only  two 
or  three  lengths,  and  starting  even  after  it,  they  ran  shoulder  to  shoulder  fer 


above  half  a  mDe,  and  both  stuck  in  the  meuse  going  into  covert     This  i 
I  a  real  racing  hare. 

I 
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course  must  be  allowed  for  it,  if  the  course  coiitinue  afterwards ; 
but  unless  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  it  was  gained  by  superior 
speedy  it  can  only  entitle  the  dog  to  one  point  for  it^  as  it  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  cote,  owing  to  the  other  dog  losing  ground 
at  the  start  If  one  dog  fall  while  he  is  leading,  or  slip  part 
down,  so  as  to  delay  him,  and  the  other  in  consequence  get  before 
Him,  no  one  would  think  of  deeming  that  a  go-by,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  by  precisely  the  same  rule  the  other 
cannot  be  deemed  a  cote. 


RULE  16. 


If  a  dog  wOfully  stand  stiU  in  a  course,  or  depart  from 
directly  pursuing  the  hare,  or  to  meet  her,  tiie  points  he  has 
gained  to  be  reckoned  only  to  the  time  he  stood  still,  or  left 
the  course,  though  he  may  afterwards  join  in  it.  If  the 
points  he  has  gained  up  to  .the  time  he  stood  still  or  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  course,  should  equal  what  the 
other  gained  in  the  whole  course,  his  standing  stiU,  or 
leaving  the  course,  to  give  the  casting  point  against  him.  If 
both  dogs  wilfully  stop  with  the  hare  in  view,  to  be  decided 
by  the  number  of  points  each  gained ;  and  if  they  are  equal 
to  be  decided  by  a  toss  up,  tiiough  one  run  longer  than 
the  other.  If  one  or  both  dogs  should  stop  with  tiie  hare 
in  view,  and  relinquish  the  pursuit  through  utter  inability 
to  continue  it,  tJie  course  to  be  decided  according  to  tJie 
number  of  points  each  dog  gained  in  ihe  whole  course,  and 
not  to  that  dog  which  ran  the  longest,  though  he  continue 
the  pursuit  to  the  covert 

Note  to  Rule  16. 

Where  greyhounds  are  given  to  wait,  lurch,  and  so  forth,  it  is 
in  so  many  d^prees  of  difference,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  shapes^ 
that  tiiere  is  no  drawing  a  line  between  condemning  them  for  the 
whole  course  for  the  smallest  degree,  or  suffering  them  to  do  it  to 
the  greatest  degree  without  forfeit;  and  as'  a  waiting  dog  will 
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generally  beat  himself  by  letting  the  other  gain  points,  especially  if 
he  see  tiiat  the  other  is  master  of  the  hare,  it  is  better  to  let  him, 
in  that  way,  pay  his  own  forfeit;  nevertheless,  that  line  may 
with  justice,  and  without  inconsistency,  be  drawn,  as  not  to  allow 
him  any  benefit  for  joining  in  the  course  again,  if  he  once  wilfidfy 
depart  from  it  His  waiting  is  in  some  measure  uncertain,  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  whether  he  waits  or  not,  and  therefore  sometimes 
doubtful  whetiier  he  is  enabling  himself  to  show  extra  speed  over 
his  fellow  afterwards ;  but  if  he  stand  stiU,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
one ;  and  also  obvious  that  he  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  show 
most  speed,  or  gain  most  points  in  the  after  part  of  the  course, 
should  he  join  again  in  it  Further,  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  they 
gain  a  certain  portion  of  ease  by  going  a  waiting  pace,  they  must 
gain  a  very  much  greater  portion  by  standing  still,  though  but 
for  a  short  space  of  time ;  when  a  hare  gets  near  the  covert,  if  the 
waiting  dog  succeed  in  preventing  her  gaining  it,  he  will  some- 
times stay  there  to  wait  for  her  coming  back  to  it,  and  the  hare  will 
generally  persevere  to  get  the  covert  they  make  for,  or  die ;  again, 
if  she  happen  to  be  a  stout  one,  there  are  often  many  points  gained 
near  the  covert,  and  a  fair  runner  will  not  have  the  least  chance 
with  a  waiting  dog,  if  he  must  be  allowed  points  aft;er  he  has  so 
obviously  been  resting  himself  to  such  a  great  degree. 

On  such  occasions,  a  waiting  dog  will  give  a  hare  one  or  more 
turns  by  meeting  her ;  but  such  cannot  surely  be  taken  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term  a  coursing  turn  ;  he  neither  dis- 
tresses himself  by  himself  turning  round,  and  twisting  his  body, 
nor  is  there  any  merit  in  it  It  may  however,  upon  such  occasions, 
admit  of  a  quibble  on  the  fkvourite  maxim  of  performing  the 
most  towards  kitting  the  kare,  and  though  such  a  qtdbble  would 
doubtless  be  scouted  as  unworthy  of  the  subject,  yet  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  an  inference,  it  may  be  necessary  that  it  should 
be  expressly  and  distinctly  understood,  that  although  a  nraiting 
{log  is  alUmed  what  points  he  gains,  get  those  points  are  expected 
to  he  gained  in  the  ordinary  pursuit,  and  not  by  absenting  himself 
from  it,  and  then  turning  or  even  killing  the  hare  bg  meeting  her. 
Although  in  such  cases  he  may  not  literally  or  actually  stand  stilly 
yet  what  he  does  is  virtually  tantamount  to  it  It  may  also  be 
possible,  that  by  the  lurching  dog  keeping  guard  against  the  meose. 
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he  may  cause  the  hare  to  be  killed  when  she  otherwise  might  have 
gained  the  covert ;  and  where  clamour  reigns  as  the  order  of  the 
day,  this  may  be  urged  as  performing  the  moat  fmtards  killing  hery 
and  would  admit  of  quibbling  to  that  effect^  were  it  not  expressly 
declared  that  such  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  framing  these  Rules  I  have  made  the  Old  Laws  of  the  Leash 
the  general  groundwork,  not  only  because  the  leading  and  most 
important  of  those  Rules  are  upon  sound  principles,  and  such  as 
will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  but  also  their  having  the  stamp  of 
authority  of  the  principal  gentry  in  the  times  they  were  framed ; 
as  such,  these  Rules  now  proposed  are  all,  except  the  present  one, 
virtually  on  the  same  spirit  and  principle  as  most  of  the  old  ones, 
but  different  in  the  letter  in  many  cases ;  the  former  part  of  this 
16th  Rule,  to  which  the  above  remarks  apply,  differs  in  spirit  and 
principle  to  the  old  12th  Ride,  according  as  the  wording  of  it  is 
generally  interpreted — but  not  so  the  latter  part  of  this  Rule. 
Now  this,  I  dare  say,  is  widely  different  from  the  view  taken  of 
the  old  Rule  by  many,  if  not  by  most  coursers ;  the  difference  in 
itself  is  this ;  if  a  dog  wilfully  stand  still  with  the  hare  in  view, 
I  allow  him  the  points  he  gained  before  that  time,  but  not  after ; 
the  old  Rule,  if  he  stand  still  with  the  hare  in  view,  does  not  allow 
him  any  points  either  before  or  after;  it  disqualifies  him  from 
winning,  though  he  gave  very  many  turns,  and  the  other  none. 

There  is  no  other  Rule  in  the  whole  code  of  the  old  Laws, 
expressive  of  any  description  of  lurching  or  unfair  running ;  nor 
any  by  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn  in  allusioi^  to  it,  unless 
it  is  the  preceding  or  11th  Rule,  with  respect  to  a  dog  taking  a 
fall,  namely : — ^^  If  a  dog  takes  a  fall  in  a  course,  and  yet  per- 
Jbrms  his  part^  he  may  challenge  of  a  turn  more  than  he  gave.'' 
Now  to  what  can  thai  performing  his  part  allude,  but  to  lurching? 
The  principle  is  here  recognised ;  and  if  you  look  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  such  recognition,  you  have  only  to  look  to  the  object,  the 
intent  and  meaning,  of  the  whole  code  of  those  old  Laws ;  for  if 
one  dog  running  up  at  last,  or  if  neither  of  them  run  up,  but  he 
that  runs  the  longest  of  the  two,  is  to  win,  where  would  be  the 
nece8sity  of  framing  those  Laws  at  all  ?  Where  tlie  necessity  of 

2f 
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diviflions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  whole  course  into  distinct  parts 
and  perfonnancesy  and  allotting  a  proportionate  and  relative  value 
to  each  ?  For  without  these  the  dog  that  killed  the  hare  must  win; 
or  if  they  both  seize  her  at  the  same  instant,  the  course  would  be 
adjudged  dead  as  the  hare ;  or  if  she  were  not  killed,  the  dog 
which  ran  the  longest  after  her,  or,  I  suppose,  hunted  her  the 
longest  time  by  nose  after  she  had  run  out  of  his  sight,  must  win; 
and  his  owner  or  friends  ride  hoaxing  him  along  on  the  trail  as 
if  they  were  hunting  a  fox. 

They  must  either  make  it  appear  that  the  framers  of  those  Laws 
did  not  recognise  any  distress  suffered  by  a  dog  from  turning,  nor 
difference  in  distress  between  a  waiting  and  a  killing  pace,  or  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  framers  of  those  Laws  had  no  ostensible 
object  in  framing  them. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  tiie  framers  of  those  Laws  recognised 
this  difference  in  the  distress  between  a  killing  and  a  waiting  pace^ 
and  giving  turns  or  not  giving  them,  how  strangely  preposterous  ^ 
must  it  have  been,  to  allow  one  dog  to  win  that  had  neitlier  been 
going  a  killing  pace,  nor  turning  the  hare,  and  that  dog  to  lose 
which  had  been  doing  both ;  if  you  go  by  the  literal  wording  of 
tiie  Rule,  it  sanctions  this  inference ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
such  is  the  ardy  inference,  tiiat  even  those  very  words  will  sanction  ; 
it  admits  of  an  inference  perfectly  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  code  of  those  old  laws  ;  and  surely  a  fair 
inference  consistent  with  that  letter  and  spirit,  is  preferable  to  one 
that  is  in  complete  contradiction  to  them. 

The  12th  Rule  is,  *'  If  a  dog  turns  the  hare,  serves  himself,  and 
gives  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  stand  still  in  the  field,  the 
other  dogy  if  he  turns  home  to  the  covert ^  although  he  gives  no  turn, 
shall  be  adjudged  to  nin  the  rtagerP  Now  the  corresponding  item 
in  the  other  version  of  these  Rules,  expresses  the  latter  parts  of  it 
ratlier  differently.  It  is,  "  If  one  dog  turns  the  hare,  serves  himself, 
and  gives  divers  cotes,  yet  in  the  end  stand  still  in  the  field,  the 
other  dog  withotd  turn  giving,  running  home  to  covert,  that  dog 
which  stood  still  in  the  field  shall  he  then  a<fjtidged  to  lose  the  wager J^ 
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The  inference  is  simplj  tliis,  that  if  a  dog  wilfully  stands  still 
at  Ihe  beginning,  middle,  or  anj  part  of  a  course,  he  shall  lose ; 
and  80  posftive  is  this  rule  against  a  ttaiting  lurching  rascal,  who 
does  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  stand  still  with  the  hare  in  view,  {hat 
he  shall  lose  the  course  even  if  he  has  done  all  the  work  in  it,  if 
the  other  dog  be  not  af  great  a  rogue  as  himself  and  wilfully  stand 
still  also,  but  if  the  other  dog  ran  home  to  covert  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  win,  though  he  never  gave  a  turn  in  the  whole  course. 
The  other  part  of  the  question  of  a  dog  losing  who  had  worked 
and  raced  till  he  dropped,  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  run,  he 
would  not  even  stand,  or  see,  while  the  other  who  had  done  no 
work,  to  win  merely  because  he  ran  to  covert,  was  so  preposterous 
and  inconsistent  with  the  other  Rules  that  they  never  deemed  it 
otherwise  than  superfluous  to  provide  a  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  ;*  the  other  Rules  themselves  virtually  provide  the 
necessary  distinction.  Those  old  Rules  virtually,  but  not  expressly, 
make  the  same  distinction  which  this  16th  Rule  makes,  betwixt 
not  condemning  a  dog  for  waiting,  but  allowing  him  to  pay  his  own 
penalty,  so  that  he  does  not  break  the  line  by  standing  still,  and 
condenming  him  if  he  does  stand  still ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
tills  Rule  only  condemns  or  disqualifies  him  from  participation 
after  he  has  so  stood  stiU,  and  the  old  laws  disqualify  him  for 


^  Many  of  the  other  Rules,  which  by  the  mere  wording  of  them  appear 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  main  principle,  may  have  been 
perfectly  right  in  the  intention  of  them ;  this  inconsistency  has  probably 
arisen  firom  a  desire  to  make  them  as  short  and  free  from  complication  as 
they  could ;  but  from  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  subject,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  want  of  proper  explanation  on  the  other,  they  have  proved  to  con- 
tain that  very  error  which  their  framers  were  most  desirous  to  avoid.  One 
coarser,  and  one  only,  and  he  of  great  eminence  as  a  successful  amateur, 
while  expressing  approbation  of  much  of  the  explanation  in  the  former  edition 
<^  this  work,  denounces  the  Rules  as  too  long  and  complicated ;  but  the  grow- 
ing inclination  of  the  different  clubs  to  adopt  these  Rules  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  that  denunciation.  My  own  opinion,  at  the  onset  of  framing  them,  and 
DOW,  and  ever  will  be,  is,  that  a  fall  and  proper  explanation  and  considera- 
tion c^each  and  every  Rule  and  principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  most 
conducive  towards  creating  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  amongst  amateurs  on 
the  decision  of  coursers;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  brief  abstract  of  the 
Rules  removes  any  imnecessaiy  complication,  as  far  as  such  a  complicated 
and  intricate  subject  will  admit  of. 
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winuiug  at  all,  thoagh  lie  had  gained  twice  or  ten  times  the  points 
before  doing  so,  which  the  other  gained  in  the  whole  course. 
I  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  such  was  the  real 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  12th  Rule  of  those  old  laws.  The 
framers  of  them  meant  to  stamp  a  declaration  of  insolvency  against 
every  dog  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obligation  when  in  his  power^  and 
make  a  bankrupt  of  him. 

Many  modern  coursers  would  carry  the  principle  of  distinction 
between  honesty  and  roguery  further  than  it  is  by  the  old  Laws ; 
tliey  would  not  allow  a  dog  to  win  if  he  showed  any  symptoms  of 
roguery ;  but  tliis,  as  has  before  been  shown,  would  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  would  also  be  productive  of  disputes,  and 
would  also  open  a  door  for  a  judge  acting  partially,  ivith  more  caiP- 
vemence,  than  allowing  the  waiting  dog  to  pay  his  own  penaJty, 
and  yet  the  mode  of  estimating  the  merits  of  the  dogs  be  no  less 
simple  in  its  practice ;  many  disputes,  or  at  least  differences  oi 
opinion  would  arise,  as  to  whether  he  did  or  did  not  wait ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  nicety  to  be  certain  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  then  this  nicety  rests  with  the  judge,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  of  detection  whether  he  acts  partially  or  not  in  that  respect, 
as  it  is  in  the  number  of  ordinary  points  gained  by  each  dog.  If 
the  points  govern  the  decision,  that  nicety  of  discrimination  is 
unnecessary. 

It  is  right  and  true,  in  principle,  that  if  a  dog  have  a  balance  of 
twenty,  or  fifty  points  in  his  favour,  yet  through  what  is  called 
roguery,  stands  still  in  the  field,  he  ought  to  suffer  as  other  rogues 
do  ;  but  you  can  make  no  other  distinction  than  his  standing  still 
or  lea\dng  the  course  wilfuUy,  without  inconvenience  to  the  practice 
of  the  other  Rules,  or  injustice  to  the  dog  through  partiality  of  Uie 
judge,  or  jealousy  in  the  members  of  the  club  that  he  does  act 
partially,  whether  he  really  does  so  or  not.  You  cannot  dis- 
qualify him  for  mere  waiting  and  ordinary  lurching,  without  those 
inconveniences,  if  he  stand  still  or  leave  the  course  wilfully,  you 
may  disqualify  him,  without  inconvenience. 

It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  of  very  little,  if  any  con- 
sequence, whetlier  tlie  dog  is  totally  disqualified  from  winning  by 
that  wilful  roguery,  or  whether  he  is  disqualified  by  it  from  any 
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allowance  for  what  saperioritj  he  may  qflenvards  show  over  his 
fellow;  waiting  dogs  generally  do  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
coarse  ; — they  as  generally  do  their  best  at  the  latter  part  of  it ;  so 
that  it  very  rarely  indeed  happens  that  fixing  the  Rule  one  way  or 
the  other  would  make  any  difference  in  the  result  Beings  how- 
ever, m3r9elf  an  advocate  for  a  sound  principle  being  acted  upon  in 
all  the  variety  and  changeableness  of  the  sport,  I  should  make  no 
objection  if  his  wilfully  standing  still  or  departing  from  the  course 
were  to  disqualify  him  in  toto,  especially  if  a  clear  case  were  made 
out,  tiiat  in  any  instance  no  injustice  might  be  done  by  so  entirely 
disqualifying  him ;  and  as  I  have,  from  the  first,  only  considered 
these  Rules  as  being  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  coursing 
public,  and  have  avowed  myself  open  to  conviction  of  amendments 
being  proposed  by  anf/  amateur,  and  have  acted  upon  that  in  a  few 
of  tiie  alterations  in  these  Rules  differing  from  those  in  my  former 
edition,  so  may  I  be.  allowed  to  suggest  this  particular  point  being 
more  fully  considered,  and  made  in  accordance  with  the  interpre- 
tation I  have  drawn  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  old  12th 
Rule,  namely,  to  disqualify  a  dog  from  winning  if  he  wilfully  stand 
still  in  the  field,  or  depart  from  the  ordinary  pursuit  in  the  course, 
whether  he  has  gained  more  points  up  to  that  time  than  the  other 
did  in  the  whole  course  or  not.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  do 
so  than  not,  because  it  may  be  presumed,  that  had  he  not  stood  still 
the  hare  might  have  been  kiUed,  when,  through  his  relinquishing 
the  pursuit,  she  escaped ;  and  I  should  also  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
from  nothing  else  than  its  being  in  accordance  with  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  those  old  Rules,  as  an  old  established  Rule  free  from 
objection  or  injustice  being  found  by  experience,  to  be  prefera- 
ble upon  any  subject  or  matter  whatever,  than  a  new  fangled  doc- 
trine upon  the  same  point ;  so  that  if  there  be  virtually  no  difference 
between  the  two,  the  old  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  new ;  the 
principle  of  the  old  Rule  is  entirely  stripped  of  its  objectionable 
property,  if  it  be  expressly  set  down,  settled,  and  understood,  that 
the  standing  still  in  the  field  does  not  apply  to  his  doing  so  from 
distress  in  having  performed  lus  duty ;  if  it  bo  agreed  that  it  only 
applies  to  his  wilfully  doing  so,  as  a  lurching  propensity.  To 
finally  settle  it  on  that  footing,  is  in  strict  and  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principle  of  the  Rules,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  acknowledged,  approved,  and  much  admired  nature  of 
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this  species  of  dog,  the  innate  courage  which  a  high-bred  grey- 
hound should  possess,  of  fearing  nothing,  and  of  running  till  he 
drops ;  preferring  death  to  relinquishing  the  chase ;  and  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  should  be  marked  as  a  delinquency. 

Each  Rule,  and  every  part  of  each  Rule,  ought  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  truly  beautiful  nature  of  this  fine  spirited 
animal,  and  the  nature  of  the  sport  derivable  from  the  reciprocity 
of  his  faculties  with  that  of  the  animal  he  pursues,  as  his  natural 
object  of  antipathy;  running  at  the  hare  instantaneously  with  all 
tlie  impetuosity  and  energy  combined  in  his  energetic  and  bodily 
powers,  fearing  nothing ;  running  at  her,  and  disregarding  every 
thing  else,  without  premeditation,  contrivance  or  plan.  ^ 


*  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  question  should  be  set  at  rest,  whether 
a  dog  wilfully  standing  still  in  the  field  without  being  obliged  to  do  so  by 
distress,  with  the  hare  in  view;  or  his  wilftdly  leaving  the  course  to  meet  the 
hare  instead  of  running  fairly  afler  her,  should  only  disqualify  him  fiom 
being  allowed  any  further  points  he  may  gain,  or  disqualify  him  altoge&er 
horn  being  deemed  the  winner  of  the  course.  No  one  will  dispute  that  th« 
question  should  be  finally  settled ;  and  since  framing  my  own  Rule  upon  it, 
and  submitting  it,  with  the  preceding  comments,  to  the  opinion  of  a  few 
experienced  coursing  friends,  they  say  /  ought  to  settle  it.  I,  however,  feel, 
that  doing  so,  would  be  taking  too  much  upon  myself;  this  point,  and  all 
others,  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  general  concurrence  amongst  the  leading 
parties  of  the  coursing  community ;  1  have  no  authority  to  settU  any  one 
point;  but  submit  my  opinion  upon  the  difierent  points  for  their  considera- 
tion, canvassing  the  matter  in  its  several  bearings,  for  the  whole  or  the  difierent 
parts  to  be  finally  decided  by  them,  as  to  their  general  adoption,  (f,  how- 
ever, I  must  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  point,  it  would  be  for  my  \^th 
Rtde  to  stand  as  it  now  does;  for  although  1  willingly  concede  that  a  new  doctrine 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  weight  equal  in  authority  against  an  old  established 
Rule  free  from  objection  in  principle,  yet  when  those  old  Rules  were  framed 
we  have  no  record  that  I  know  of,  that  cups  and  stakes  of  eight  or  sixteen 
dogs  to  be  run  in  classes,  were  then  in  practice ;  their  coursing  was  in  running 
matches ;  at  the  present  day  matches  are  a"  secondaiy  consideration,  and 
a  mere  filling  up  of  the  day's  sport;  cups  and  stakes  occupying  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  time,  and  the  most  interest  felt  on  their  account.  Now  it 
may,  and  it  does  sometimes  happen,  that  both  dogs  will  play  this  wUy  artful 
trick,  which  for  a  cup  or  stakes  would  be  of  more  consequence,  the  course 
being  deemed  dead,  than  fi>r  a  single  match,  as  the  subsequent  tie  would 
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It  ifl  however  of  equal,  or  greater  importaQce,  being  precisely  on 
the  same  principle  as  standing  still  in  the  field,  but  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  that  wilfully  departing  from  the  course,  to  meet  the 
hare,  for  instance,  should  disqualify  him  from  winning  equally 
with  standing  still ;  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  this  sort  of 
roguery  practised,  and  yet  allowed  unjustly  to  win,  that  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  expressly  guarding  against 
it  by  a  positive  provision  in  the  Rules ;  it  is  also  connected  with 
another  subject  of  error,  which,  adopting  this  regulation  will  help 
to  obviate ;  namely,  the  very  common  error  of  allowing 
the  kill  or  catch  of  the  hare,  too  much  weight  in  tlie  scale  ;  this  is 
80  common  an  error  as  almost  to  be  deemed  universal,  and  has 
sometimes  made  me  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
make  a  positive  Rule  to  aUow  notliing  for  it^  but  to  disregard  the 
kill  altogether,  as  they  have  the  wisdom  to  do  at  some  few  places ; 
it  certainly  would,  in  many  instances,  have  a  very  good  effect ;  it 
would  tend  to  make  all  parties  pay  more  regard  to  the  former  part  of 
a  course,  which  is  very  often  lost  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders, 
whether  Judges  or  Gentiles,  because  that  former  part  is  superseded  by 
the  latter  part  being  more  strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  and 
the  kill  most  of  all ;  the  kill  seems  to  absorb  many  other  important 
considerations,  and  in  short  courses  in  particular;  and,  as  before 
observed,  short  courses  being  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and 
turning  very  often  upon  points  of  great  nicety,  they  are  the  more 
essentially  necessary  to  be  provided  for.  I  will  mention  a  recent 
instance  of  a  short  course  for  a  cup,  wherein  the  question  of  the  kill 


be<K>me  vacant,  which,  to  be  sure,  might  be  remedied  by  the  dog  that  would 
have  had  to  run  against  the  winner  of  the  preceding  course  running  a  bye ;  but 
still  it  interrupts  fur  competition,  and  may  open  a  door  for  dispute,  or  undue 
advanti^e  being  taken,  which  would  be  totally  out  of  the  question  if  it  were 
only  a  single  match  that  had  been  running  for.  But  whether  for  cup,  stake, 
or  single  match,  if  both  dogs  are  such  out-and-outers  in  roguery  as  to  stand 
still  with  the  hare  in  view,  or  purposely  leave  the  course  to  meet  her,  let  that 
dog  lose  which  showed  his  roguery  soonest,  and  that  win  which  remained 
hcmest  the  longest  of  the  two,  or  gained  the  most  points  before  he  exposed  his 
roguery  in  so  barefaced  a  manner.  The  principle  is  the  same  either  way ; 
and  either  way  being  adopted,  and  decisivefy  acted  upon,  will  deter  members 
of  elnbs  £rom  bringing  dogs  of  that  description  to  run  for  a  cup. 
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was  connected  with  the  dog  wilfully  departing  from  the  regtdar  and 
approved  order  of  the  course^  that  of  following  the  hare.  The 
covert  was  at  aboat  a  right  angle  to  the  right  hand  of  the  direction 
the  hare  first  took ;  one  dog  bore  away  to  the  rights  not  direct  for 
covert,  but  keeping  guard,  as  it  were,  to  be  ready  for  her  when  she 
should  turn  that  way ;  the  other  ran  straight  at  the  hare,  and  had 
gained  twenty  yards  of  his  fellow  when  the  hare  turned  towards 
covert,  which  she  did  as  soon  as  perceiving  the  dog  nearing  her, 
and  ran  directly  into  the  other  dog^s  mouth;  the  whole  course  was 
not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  the  dog  which  ran 
fairly  at  the  hare,  ran  over  thirty  or  forty  yards  more  ground 
in  that  sliort  course  than  the  dog  did  which  caught  the  hare,  and 
was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  her  when  she  teas  caught  ;  the  decision 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  dog  which  caught  the  hare. 

Now  this  decision  was  egregiously  wrong  on  a  two  fold  principle, 
namely,  the  dog  departing  from  the  course  to  meet  the  hare,  and 
upon  the  principle  of  the  points  gained;  the  hare  running  directly 
into  hin  mouth  entitled  him  to  no  point  for  the  kill ;  but  the  other 
was  entitled  to  a  point  for  superior  speed ;  whether  the  other  could 
have  gone  faster  or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  as  the 
judge  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  speed  he  can  go,  it  is  what  speed 
he  does  go  tliat  is  to  be  regarded.  I  do  not  myself  blame  the  judge 
so  much  as  the  system,  which  his  employers  are  too  prone  to  sanction. 
Nowise  interested  in  the  course,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  owner  of 
the  losing  dog  vindicate  the  decision,  on  account  of  the  other  dog 
gaining  tlie  kill,  and  only  thought  himself  imfortunate  in  meeting 
with  a  bad  hare.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  general  proneness  of 
coursers  to  make  more  allowance  for  the  kill  than  it  is  justly  entitled 
to.     Habit  is  second  nature. 

The  same  dog,  on  the  same  ground,  was  within  a  mere  trifle  of 
taking  the  hare  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  following  and 
concluding  course  for  the  cup ;  but  he  missed  her,  and  the  other 
dog  won  the  cup,  and  him  the  goblet,  in  which  I  can  only  consider 
him  as  a  lucky  rogue. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  tliis  Rule,  namely,  one  or  both 
dogs  standing  still  through  distress  with  the  hare  in  view,  or  one 
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nmning  further  than  the  other,  both  doing  their  duty;  which 
revolves  itself  chiefly  into  a  question  of  stoutness.  The  6th  Rule 
of  the  Ashdown  Park  Club  has  followed,  I  had  almost  said  blindly 
so,  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  12th  Rule  of  the  Old  Laws 
of  the  Leash ;  but  in  addition,  that  6th  Rule  expressly  says,  "  If 
both  dogs  stand  still  in  a  course,  it  shall  be  adjudged  to  the  dog 
that  runs  longest  after  the  hare."  Does  that  prove  such  dog  to  be 
stouter  than  his  fellow  ?  If  it  does,  it  also  proves  the  futility  of 
their  own  code  of  Rules,  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  or  mine  or  any 
other  that  can  be  framed,  to  prove  stoutness  otherwise  than  by  that 
dog  winning  which  kills  the  hare,  or  runs  up  best  at  last.  It  must 
prove  that  all  our  labours  have  been  in  vain.  It  must  prove,  that 
if  one  dog  turns  the  hare  fifty  or  one  hundred  times,  and  stands 
still,  and  the  other  dog,  if  he  never  turned  her  once,  but  was  can- 
tering along  at  his  ease  all  the  time,  and  then  ran  only  one  yard 
or  one  inch  further  than  the  other,  is  entitled  to  win  ;  for  in  prin- 
ciple, reason,  and  justice,  it  is  equally  the  same  whether  he  only 
rmis  one  inch  further,  or  one  mile,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  same  in 
practice  ;  such  absurdity  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

That  such  severity  of  courses  do  take  place,  where  a  dog  runs 
till  he  drops,  and  sometimes  dies,  every  one  knows ;  and  so  do 
they  know  that  one  dog  waits  and  saves  himself,  while  the  other  is 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  powers ;  and  they 
also  know  that  if  both  are  fair  runners,  but  one  of  more  speed 
than  the  other,  the  speedy  dog  will,  by  more  frequently  turning 
the  hare,  reduce  his  powers  to  an  equality  of  speed,  or  reduce 
them  lower  than  the  other,  and  that  by  doing  so,  he  is  weakening 
the  hare,  and  better  enabling  the  other  to  kill  her. 

I  have  it  on  record,  that  a  course  in  Lincolnshire,  in  February  1800, 
the  distance  from  the  hare's  seat  to  the  place  where  she  was  killed,  or 
rather  where  she  died,  was  measured  to  be  upwards  of  four  miles  in  a 
straight  direction,  including  a  great  number  of  turns,  which  increased 
the  space  gone  over,  and  the  hare  ran  herself  dead  before  the  dogs 
touched  her.  Here  we  have  an  account  of  great  severity  of  exer- 
tion wliich  must  have  been  undergone  by  greyhounds,  but  no 
account  of  what  difference  there  might  have  been  between  them. 
I  have  also  an  account  of  another  Lincolnshire  course,  at  the 
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Barton-upon-Humber  meetmg,  sent  me  by  the  gentleman  who 
officiated  as  judge  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Terryy  of  Lejborn,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  member  of  the  Weusley-dale  clnb,  and  which  I  will 
give  in  his  own  words.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  the  Ashdown  Rules,  he  says,  ^'  I  find  that 
they  are  in  great  estimation  in  the  south;  but  what  does  the 
explanation  consist  of ;  and  without  explanation,  what  is  a  work 
on  so  intricate  a  subject  worth  ?  You  are  still  in  the  dark ;  their 
6th  Rule  may  not  only  prove  unjust,  but  cruel ;  a  dog  may  gain 
fifty  points,  and  yet  lose  the  course,  because  his  fellow  goes  ten 
yards  further,  and  yet  never  gained  any  advantage.  You  will  see 
in  the  list  an  undecided  run, — two  bitches,  blue  and  black,  were 
slipped  at  about  eighty  yards,  in  open  ground,  the  hare,  perhaps, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  covert,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  was 
half  a  mile  of  turf,  where  she  could  not  be  safe,  as  the  extremity 
was  surrounded  by  an  impassable  drain.  To  show  the  harems 
goodness  she  went  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  boundary  before  she 
attempted  to  return  home,  closely  pursued  by  her  enemies,  whose 
exertions  nothing  could  exceed.  In  going  out  of  the  first  field,  in 
passing  the  rail  ends,  the  blue  had  a  balance  of  seven  or  eight 
points,  when  she  became  unsighted,  owing  to  an  embankment* 
This,  however,  was  of  short  duration;  the  black  following  the 
hare  gained  about  three  points,  when  the  blue  arrived  and  took 
those  points  away.  The  hare  then  ran  towards  a  smaller  cut,  and 
turned  short,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  throwing  the  dogs  over- 
board ;  the  blue  then  gained  two  or  three  points  more,  and  fell 
from  distress,  tlie  black  ran  about  one  hundred  yards  further, 
wrenched  four  times,  and  laid  down  also  ;  tossing  her  head  from 
great  exhaustion,  the  hare  went  over  the  embankment  and  laid 
down  also  for  a  short  time,  after  just  before  having  screamed  dread- 
fully for  life,  which  she  richly  deserved  to  enjoy.  Well,  then, 
wliich  was  to  have  the  course  ?  The  blue  performed  most,  and  was 
entitled,  but  by  an  old  wife's  law,  the  black  won,  having  continued 
longest     By  the  bye,  I  think  you  might  enter  a  more  clear  and 


'  This  coarse  shows  the  propriety  of  deciding  op  to  the  tiine,^,and  do 
longer,  than  when  such  occurrence  took  place. 
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foil  explanation  than  your  note  to  the  i6th  Rule.  Under  these 
unpleasant  feelings  I  ordered  a  toss,  and  the  blue  very  justly  had 
it  The  decision  was  applauded^  except  by  one  or  two  who 
remembered  the  6th  Ashdown  Rule.' 

The  blue  being*  unsighted  for  a  short  time  renders  the  question 
in  this  instance  not  so  clear  as  it  might  have  been.  The  black 
gained  three  points  which  were  allowed  in  her  reckonings  and 
though  the  blue  was  unsighted,  it  was  but  a  very  short  time,  and  though 
thrown  out  for  a  distance,  ^hen  she  caught  view  of  the  hare,  she 
would  run  her  best  pace  to  get  to  her.  Now  in  balancing  these 
points,  including  the /our  tvrenchea  q/ler  the  blue  Jell,  the  blue  had 
seven  or  eight  points,  and  can  any  one  consider  one  hundred  yards^ 


^  Not  less  than  twelve  moaths  afler  writing  the  above,  I  observed  an 
aceoont  of  an  extraordinary  course  at  Ashdown  Park,  in  the  weekly  sport- 
ing newspaper,  entitled,  Bellas  Life  in  London,  which  is  as  follows: — 
"  Eaetraordinary  Coursing. — In  running  for  the  Ashdown  Stakes,  the  grey- 
hounds, Eau-de-Vle  and  Narcissus,  the  former  belonging  to  Mr.  Etwall,  the 
latter  to  Colonel  Newport,  ran  down  together  and  put  into  slips,  in  Compton 
Bottom  (a  spot  long  distinguished  for  the  excellent  sport  it  has  on  every 
occasion  afforded  the  meeting)  a  hare  was  immediately  found,  and  the  con- 
test immediately  commenced  by  Narcissus  taking  the  lead,  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  with  great  superiority  of  power,  being  frequently  in  close 
contact  with  the  hare,  in  a  run  across  a  great  diversity  of  hilly  and  unfavour- 
able ground  for  full  two  miles,  in  a  line  for  Uffington  wood.  The  hare  being 
closely  pressed,  frequently  turned,  and  having  had  many  narrow  escapes  with 
life,  was  at  lengh  compelled  to  retrace  her  steps  for  Comptom  Bottom; 
when,  after  great  severity  of  running  over  a  considerable  reach  of  flat,  she 
gained  the  hill  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  Ashdown  Park.  Narcissus 
was  by  this  time,  from  his  great  exertions,  and  the  extent  of  the  course,  so 
worn  down,  as  to  beitome  quite  exhausted,  and  dropped  nearly  in  a  life- 
less state.  His  rival,  Eau-de-Vie,  having  passed  him  for  the  first  time 
while  stretched  on  the  ground,  to  fall  only,  equally  distressed,  about  sixty 
yards  further.  The  course  is  considered  to  have  been  full  four  miles,  a  dis- 
tance unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  coursing."  The  course  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Eau-de-Vie,  and  fortunate  it  was  for  the  judge  their 
sixth  Rule  made  it  Imperative  upon  him  to  do  so,  as  it  clears  him  from  all 
blame ;  and  fortunate  also  that  such  a  course  was  run  at  Ashdown  Park,  for  if 
it  win  not  convince  the  club  of  the  absurdity  of  their  sixth  Rule,  I  know  not 
what  will  convince  them. 
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rnnniog  equal  to  eight  turns  of  the  hare  ?  It  is  a  doubt  whether 
running  eight  liundred  yards  would  be  equal  to  them,  but  as  that  ' 
is  undefinable,  it  might  be  urged  that  eight  yards,  or  one  yard 
further,  was  equal  to  them.  The  principle,  that  the  points  are  the 
proper  criterion  of  stoutness,  must  either  be  admitted  or  not  ad- 
mitted; and  if  they  are  admitted  in  one  instance,  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  in  all  instances. 

An  objection  may  be  urged,  as  in  this  instance,  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  appear  plausible.  Suppose  one  dog  had  a  balance  of 
ten  points  when  he  failed  from  exliaustion,  and  the  other  only 
gained  five  afterwards  because  he  killed  the  hare,  and  thus  pre- 
vented himself  from  equalling  his  fellow's  points,  he  could  not 
gain  more  because  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  course  ;  but  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  his  fellow,  by  those  ten 
points  in  balance,  had  before  contributed  the  greatest  share 
towards  killing  the  hare,  by  his  having  so  far  weakened  her, 
and  better  enabled  his  successor  to  Idll  her.  Therefore,  looking 
at  the  question  in  any,  or  every  point  of  view,  the  points  will  be 
found  the  only  sure  and  just  criterion  to  decide  upon. 

I  have  seen  one  dog  lie  down,  and  the  otiier  bring  back  the  hare 
very  near  liim,  when  he  has  risen  again  and  run  her,  the  other 
lying  down,  when  the  hare  was  immediately  turned  back  to  liim, 
and  he  rose  again,  and  tliey  both  ran  a  short  distance,  when  they 
both  lay  down,  and  the  hare  also,  not  twenty  yards^  space  between 
the  hare  and  the  last  dog. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  a  dog  standings 
still  through  cunning,  or  standing  still  through  distress ;  the  fact 
is,  that  the  term  is  improper,  as  standing  still  scarcely  applies  to 
the  latter  circumstance,  and  probably  never  was  meant  to  apply  to 
it  in  tlie  old  Rules;  the  former,  when  he  stops,  cocks  up  his 
head,  watches  the  hare  till  she  gets  covert,  then  cocks  up  his  tail 
also,  and  sets  off  to  his  master  as  gay  as  a  lark,  as  if  meaning  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  saved  himself  for  the  next  hare,  for  that  it 
was  of  no  use  running  after  the  other,  as  her  heels  were  too  light 
for  him ;  or  perhaps  he  might  say  with  his  prototj^e  in  cunning, 
the  fox,  that  the  grapes  are  sour  ;  the  latter  when  he  stops,  droops 
his  head  down,  and  sinks  upon  the  ground  almost  lifeless. 
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The  error  in  the  conclusions  of  different  sportsmen  npon  this 
question  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  sanction  given  to 
it  bj  the  12th  Rule  of  the  Old  Laws  of  the  Leash,  and  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  wording  of  that  Rule ;  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever,  however  imperfectly  expressed  it  may  be,  that  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  that  Rule  was  to  mark  their  unqualified  dissent,  and 
record  their  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  a  waiting,  lurching  dog 
being  entitled  to  win,  when  lie  shows  that  propensity  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  stand  still  in  the  field  with  the  hare  in  view,  as  being 
quite  contrary  to  the  principle  and  object  which  the  purity  of  spirit 
and  courage  of  their  own  nature  g^ves  reason  to  expect  from  them. 


RULE  17. 


If  a  dog  refuse  to  fence  where  the  other  fences,  his  pcmts 
to  be  reckoned  only  up  to  that  time,  though  he  may  after- 
wards join  in  the  course.  If  he  do  bis  best  endeavour  to 
fence,  and  is  foiled  by  sticking  in  the  meuse,  or  the  fence 
being  too  high  to  top  it,  whereby  he  cannot  join  in  the  rest 
of  the  course,  such  course  to  be  deemed  to  end  at  that  fence. 
Should  the  points  be  equal  between  them,  to  be  undecided; 
but  if  one  be  thrown  out  by  being  a  bad  fencer,  and  yet  the 
points  be  equal,  a  good  fencer  to  have  a  casting  point  over  a 
bad  one. 

Note  to  Rule  17. 

Some  coursing  societies  make  it  a  Rule,  if  the  hare  enter  a  brake 
or  fence  of  any  description,  whereby  one  of  the  dogs  may  by 
possibility  be  thrown  out  or  delayed,  to  deem  the  course  as  ended 
at  that  fence ;  but  it  is  not  the  Rule  of  all  clubs;  and  where  some 
meetings  are  held,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fencing,  and  no 
specified  provision  in  their  Rules  on  the  subject,  nor  any  notice 
taken  of  it  in  the  old  laws  of  the  Leash ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  such  question  should  be  considered  and  provided  for. 

A  good  fencer  is  a  very  essential  qualification  in  a  greyhound, 
and  is  perhaps,  as  strong  an  indication  of  his  being  of  a  true  breed 
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as  any  performance  he  does.  If  one  does  not  fence  well,  he  is 
letting  the  other  gain  points  in  the  course  after  passing  the  fence ; 
while  he  is  demurring  or  hobbling  at  it ;  and  consequently  like  a 
waiting  dog,  he  pays  his  own  penalty  for  his  defect ;  but  should 
he  refuse  the  fence  without  any  attempt  to  take  it,  like,  the 
waiting  dog  he  should  be  allowed  nothing  for  what  he  does  after- 
wards, if  he  again  join  in  the  course.^ 

There  are  many  courses  where  one  dog  gets  through  or  over  a 
fence,  and  the  other  is  prevented,  though  he  uses  every  endeavour 
to  do  so.  The  way  holes  left  in  walls  for  hares,  will  not  admit 
the  dogs  to  pass  through;  and  the  nearest  dog  to  her  goes  chock 
up  to  the  shoulder  into  the  hole,  and  can  get  no  further ;  that  dog 
which  is  a  little  distance  behind,  sees  it,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
his  velocity  succeeds  in  topping  the  wall ;  tlie  other  does  not  wait 
to  come  back  a  necessary  distance  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  run  at  it 
(for  the  innate  fire  of  a  high-bred  greyhound  will  not  admit  of 
such  delay,)  but  instantaneously  springs  at  the  wall  from  where  he 
is ;  again  and  again,  without  succeeding.  Also  with  hedges,  one 
dog  is  pressing  tlie  hare  very  closely,  running  along  side  a  hedge, 
when  she  doubles  short  through  a  meuse  which  the  dog  overshoots, 
but  which  meuse  the  dog  behind  him  has  time  to  take ;  the  first 
dog  instantly,  if  he  sees  a  place  near  him,  does  not  return  to  the 
meuse,  but  tries  to  top  the  fence,  again  and  again  and  again,  I 
have  seen  them,  and  falls  back  each  time«  till  his  attention  is  taken 
another  way.  Though  he  may  again  join  in  the  course,  he  is  not 
all  the  meantime  running  with  his  best  speed,  and  the  other  dog 
is ;  therefore  only  to  allow  the  other  dog  the  points  gained  in  that 
time,  would  not  be  sufficient  justice  to  him,  having  longer  to  con- 
tend against  one  that  had  been  partly  resting  while  he  was  himself 
at  full  work ;   and  if  notliing  took  place  after  he  joined  the  course, 


^  A  dog  revising  to  fence  is  not  so  definable  as  the  distinction  betvreen 
a  dog  standing  still  wilfully,  or  through  distress ;  he  may  demur  at  the 
fence,  and  be  prevented  by  some  impediment,  when,  being  dis-sighted  from 
the  hare,  his  attention  may  be  taken  another  way,  which  is  excusable  when 
dis-sighted,  and  therefore  not  a  case  in  point  with  the  other  to  disqualify*  him 
altogether  from  winning,  because  he  is  a  lurcher.  The  difference  between 
a  good  fencer  and  a  bad  one  is  distinguishable  by  the  undaunted  manner 
they  g^  (U  the  fence,  not  whether  they  go  through  it  or  not. 
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that  isy  no  further  points  gained,  it  would  be  unjust  towards  the 
other  to  allow  those  points  gained  while  that  other  was  accidentally 
tiirown  out,  and  before  that  time  may  have  had  the  best  of  the 
course ;  so  that  deeming  the  confse  to  end  at  the  fence  is  the  most 
equitable  way.  The  course  ending  at  the  fence,  whether  either 
dog  is  thereby  put  out  of  the  course  or  not,  is  the  Rule  with  some 
clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  disputes ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
allowing  nothing  for  the  kill,  but  with  many  other  reasons ;  the 
fence  may  prevent  the  judge  from  seeing  the  remainder  of  the 
course ;  besides  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  attending  it  to  the  dogs  ; 
a  fair  trial  can  rarely  be  had  where  fences  intervene  ;  where  tlie 
points  are  equal  between  a  good  fencer  and  a  bad  one,  the  good 
one  is  fiurly  entitled  to  a  casting  point :  but  if  a  bad  fencer  have  a 
balance  of  one  point  from  honesty  and  merit  in  running,  his  in- 
feriority of  fencing  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  equal  set-off 
to  his  other  performances  which  are  really  good ;  besides  which, 
he  pays  his  own  penalty  when  fencing  badly  by  his  opponent 
gaining  points  meanwhile ;  it  yet  ought  to  be  allowed  a  casting 
point  between  his  bad  fencing  and  the  others^  good  fencing; 
because  if  he  had  fenced  well,  he  would  probable  have  done  more 
towards  killing  the  hare,  by  rendering  his  fellow  dog  more 
assistance. 

It  is  held  by  some  coursers,  and  not  without  some  truth,  that  a  grey- 
hound, instead  of  taking  the  meuse  after  a  hare,  shows  a  greater 
disposition  to  top  the  fences,  indicates  a  species  of  cunning  incom- 
patable  with  the  natural  propensity  of  a  thorough  bred  greyhound. 

That  their  propensities  and  performances  are  not  of  a  delibera 
tive  character,  must  be  admitted  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  natural 
impulse  to  seize  the  hare  is  instantaneously  put  into  action  without 
contrivance  or  plan,  and  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of 
getting  to  her  with  all  possible  energy  and  expedition ;  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  only  ;  if  she  gain  the  meuse,  to  follow  her  through 
it  is  their  succeeding  object.  There  nevertheless  are  greyhounds 
that  aa  soon  as  they  perceive  the  hare  likely  to  gain  the  muse,  will 
instantly  look  for  the  lowest  place  near  it  in  the  fence,  and, 
gallantly  it  must  be  allowed,  dash  over  it;  when  this  is  their 
general  practice,  and  from  their  own  sagacity,  it  cannot  well  be 
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considered  otherwise  than  as  a  species  of  cannings  and  indicative 
of  a  cross  from  a  breed  of  different  species  of  dogs. 

As  an  acquirement  (and  man^  eminent  coarsers  endeavour  to 
teach  their  young  greyhounds  to  top  fences)  it  is  a  very  useful 
appendage.  Their  being  occasionally,  in  a  manner;  compelled  to 
it  as  the  only  means  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  prompted  by  their 
innate  fire  and  eagerness  to  do  so  instantly,  and  their  alacrity  in 
doing  it  under  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  the  mouse  being 
prevented  or  impeded,  shows  them  possessed  of  that  fire  and  reso- 
lution which  is  considered  a  highly  necessary  qualification. 

In  topping  a  high  fence,  their  animated  and  quick  manner  of 
turning  their  head  each  way  the  moment  they  are  mounted,  or 
flying  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  to  look  for  the  hare,  is  most  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  a  corresponding  effort  in  lively  quickness  and  energy 
with  the  other  actions  peculiar  to  their  species.  Those  accustomed 
to  course  only  on  open  grounds  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing this  beautiful  and  animating  performance ;  but  amongst 
the  enclosures,  and  especially  among  the  stone  wall  fences,  it  is 
very  common ;  and  perhaps  creates  as  great  admiration  as  any 
thing  connected  with  the  diversion.  Notwithstanding  this,  as 
a  point  of  merit,  and  taking  their  universally  approved  propensity 
into  account,  their  gallantly  darting  through  the  meuse  must  un- 
doubtedly take  the  precedency.  On  the  other  hand,  their  want  of 
resolution  and  alacrity  of  doing  either  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
demerit. 


RULE  18. 


If  a  fence  intervene  in  a  course  that  the  judge  cannot  get 
over,  and  thereby  lose  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  course, 
the  course  to  end  at  that  fence. 

Note  to  Rule  18. 

As  to  the  judge  not  being  able  to  get  over  the  fence,  such  a 
circumstance  oflen  happens  ;  the  principle  of  tlie  course  ending  at 
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it,  is  rec<^fnised  by  many  clabsi  because  one  person  tells  him  one 
thing  and  another  person  tells  him  qnite  different ;  if  he  is  to  go 
by  what  others  tell  him  in  one  case,  he  may  in  other  cases,  which 
leads  to  great  confusion ;  the  best  way  is  to  decide  upon  nothing 
but  what  he  himself  sees ;  should  one  dog  show  a  superiority  after 
that  occurrence,  and  cannot  in  consequence  be  allowed  for  it,  the 
fate  of  war  must  be  submitted  to,  unless  the  parties  had  before 
agreed  upon  some  other  competent  person  to  station  himself  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  the  remainder  of  the  course.  But  this  should  be 
agreed  before  hand,  as  the  judge  may  not  give  his  decision  upon 
the  course,  which  decision,  once  given,  cannot  be  revoked  without 
opening  a  wide  door  for  dispute. 


RULE  19. 


If  a  dog  be  rode  over,  or  disabled  so  that  he  cannot  continue 
it,  or  by  other  accident  not  being  the  fault  of  tlie  owners  of 
either  of  the  dogs  or  their  servants,  the  course  to  be  decided 
up  to  the  time  the  accident  happened ;  but  if  through  the 
fault  of  the  owner  of  either  dog,  or  his  servant,  the  course  to 
be  given  against  him.  Or  if  either  dog  be  unsighted  during 
a  course,  the  course  to  end  there,  unless  it  is  but  for  a  very 
short  time  and  he  joins  the  course  again,  in  which  case  it 
must  be  in  the  jndge^s  discretion  to  decide  the  whole  course, 
or  only  up  to  the  time  the  dog  was  unsighted. 

Note  to  Rule  19. 

When  one  dog  is  disabled  by  being  ridden  over,  or  by  some 
other  accident,  the  trial  of  merit  between  the  two  dogs  is  over ; 
he  may  at  the  time  liave  shown  himself  by  far  the  best  dog,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  merit  due  to  the  other  in  being  deemed  the 
winner.  If  the  prize  be  the  object,  it  may  be  contended  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  unhurt  dog  that  the  other  was  disabled, 
and  consequently  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  points  he  gains  in  the 
whole  course ;  but  if  that  must  be  admitted,  the  impediment  of 
either  judge  or  dogs  at  fences,  and  all  other  such  regulations  are 

2h 
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futile  and  unreasonable,  so  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  in  tiiis  case^ 
which  is  precisely  on  the  same  principle  as  they  are ;  and  in  addi- 
tion,  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  deemed  possible,  or  even  proba- 
ble, that  he  was  ridden  over  purposely  by  some  interested  person. 

This  is  not  meant  to  extend  to  those  ordinary  lamenesses  from 
running  over  flints,  and  other  trifling  hurts,  which  does  not  prevent 
their  continuing  the  course,  though  such  may  lessen  thdr  speed, 
as  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  knowing  what  degree  of  lame- 
ness to  stop  at. 


RULE  30. 


If  a  fresh  hare  get  up  during  a  course,  and  one  of  the  dogs 
take  after  her,  the  course  to  be  decided  up  to  the  time 
she  interfered  with  it.  K  a  third  dog  get  loose  and  interfere 
with  the  course,  to  be  decided  up  to  that  time,  unless 
the  third  dog  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  one  of 
those  engaged  in  the  course,  in  which  case  the  course  shall 
be  given  against  him. 

Note  to  Rule  20. 

A  fresh  hare  may  get  up  before  anything  has  taken  place  to 
show  which  is  the  best  dog ;  or  it  may  be  after  one  has  shown 
a  decided  superiority ;  on  some  occasions  the  course  is  given  to 
the  dog  whicli  follows  the  slipped  hare,  and  very  improperly  so ; 
many  instances  occur  where  one  dog  is  evidently  winning,  and 
a  fresh  hare  gets  up  under  his  nose,  or  on  recovering  on  his  legs 
from  a  turn  he  has  just  given,  he  is  alwap  likely  to  take  after 
her,  as  he  is,  by  so  doing,  only  following  his  natural  and  approved 
propensity,  and  consequently  very  unfair  for  him  to  lose  by  it 
The  other  dog  may  follow  the  original  hare,  because,  being  the 
last  when  the  turn  was  given,  he,  in  the  ordinary  course,  took  the 
lead  after  the  turn,  and  never  saw  the  fresh  one ;  this  has  often 
happened,  and  I  have  seen  it  many  times  when  the  dog,  which  did 
not  take  after  the  fresh  hare,  was,  up  to  that  time,  decidedly  entitled 
to  the  course  ;  in  such  caaes,  if  keeping  to  the  original  hare  is  the 
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criterion^  a  dog  being  the  worst  of  the  two  may  be  the  only  canse 
that  he  wins ;  he  wins  from  being  the  worst,  instead  of  being  the 
beat  dog. 

In  other  cases  the  first  dog  disturbs  a  fresh  hare  by  mnning  over 
her;  the  last  dog  takes  after  her  because  she  gets  up  under  his 
nose ;  this  I  have  seen  occur  in  the  first  run  up  to  the  slipped  hare, 
and  where  the  dog  that  disturbed  her  was  evidently  first  from 
his  superior  speed ;  he  therefore  wins  the  course  up  to  that  time, 
not  by  running  longer  after  the  slipped  hare,  for  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  course  at  the  time  the  other  hare  got  up,  and  his 
fellow  took  after  her.  Should  neither  dog  have  shown  superiority, 
and  the  points  be  equal  at  the  time  of  a  fresh  hare  getting  up,  the 
course  ought  to  be  undedded ;  or  if  necessary  from  the  regulations 
of  the  dub  not  allowing  them  to  run  again,  the  decision  should  be 
by  a  toM,  and  not  allow  so  accidental  a  circumstance  as  happening 
to  keep  to  the  slipped  hare,  stand  as  an  extra  point.  It  may  be 
urged  in  answer  to  this,  that  a  toss  is  a  casualty,  or^chance  matter, 
and  that  the  course  may  as  well  be  decided  by  chance  in  one 
respect  as  by  chance  in  another ;  but  the  owner  of  that  dog  which 
was  as  good  as  his  opponent,  has  a  right  to  an  equal  chance  with 
ike  other,  and  unless  the  dogs  were  slipped  to  run  for  chance,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  chance  of  a  toss,  because  he  lost  the  other,  by  his 
dog  performing  his  natural  and  expected  duty. 

If  a  third  dog  gets  loose  and  joins  the  course,  there  can  be  but 
litde  argument  advanced  against  its  being  decided  up  to  the  time 
he  joined  in  it ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  decide  the  merits  of  two 
after  being  joined  by  a  third ;  and  if  it  is  given  undecided  on  that 
account,  it  may  be  injustice,  as  one  of  the  two  before  that  time 
may  clearly  be  entitled  to  a  balance  of  points,  so  that  the  third 
dog  would  be  thus  robbing  the  best  dog,  depriving  him  of  his 
deserved  reward. 

But  if  the  third  dog  is  let  slip  belonging  to  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  contending  dogs,  though  his  getting  loose  was  entirely 
unintentional ;  yet  he  ought  to  lose,  if  for  nothing  but  for  want  of 
due  care;  also  as  a  warning  against  such  things  being  done 
iwlentumally.    For  however  much  a  gentleman^s  mind  may  revolt 
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against  so  unhandsome  and  dishonourable  a  proceeding,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  servants  generally  feel  quite  as  much  anxiety  about 
their  dog  winm'ng  as  the  master  does,  and  will  go  greater  lengths 
to  attain  that  end ;  it  should  abo  be  remembered,  that  this  is  an 
act  more  conveniently  in  the  power  of  the  servant  than  the  master, 
and  that  they  do  sometimes  adopt  this  manoeuvre  when  they  see, 
or  fancy  they  see,  that  their  dog  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  beat,  by 
letting  a  third  dog  slip  purposely  to  spoil  the  course. 

This  manoeuvre  is  alike  open  to  be  played  off  at  public  meetings 
as  it  is  in  private  parties,  where  it  sometimes  affords  a  little  merri- 
ment, as  in  the  following  instance.  Two  neighbouring  coursers 
went  out  with  their  greyhounds  and  friends  to  try  their  strength 
against  each  other,  and  were  as  anxious  to  beat  each  other  as  if 
running  for  a  cup.  One  was  an  ale  and  porter  brewer,  himself  of 
a  warm  temperament ;  the  other  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
coursing  meetings  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  servant 
who  usually  had  the  care  of  the  dogs  at  those  meetings,  was  in  the 
care  of  them  on  this  occasion.  A  first  rate  crack  dog  from  each 
kennel  was  put  down  to  run,  and  a  hare  was  started ;  the  servant 
alluded  to,  fancying  his  dog  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  beai^  lets  a 
third  dog  slip,  who  immediately  joined  in  the  course,  just  at  the 
time  the  brewer  was  exultingly  cheering  his  own  dog  as  he  saw  him 
gain  his  turns,  and  perceiving  the  third  dog,  he  gallopped  off  to 
the  servant  in  the  most  violent  and  ungovernable  rage,  pouring  out 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  "  you  d — n'd  old  f— 1  did  you  know  no  better 
than  let  a  dog  slip  when  f  others  were  running  ?  could  you  find 
nothing  better  than  that  out  by  going  to  your  fine  Louth  and 
Newmarket  coursing  places  ?^  "  Yah,''  says  the  man,  "  I  fim 
summet  else  out  beside  that"  «  Why  what  did  you  find  out,  you 
d — n'd  oldf — 1,  what  did  you  find  out?"  **  Why,"  says  the  man, 
'^  I  fun  out  where  they  sel'n  better  ale  at  a  grout  a  quart  than  you 
chargen  sixpence  for."  What  sort  of  blessing  followed  this  trite 
repartee,  or  how  the  trick  answered  its  intended  purpose,  is  not 
necessary  here  to  inquire.  Such  tricks  are  in  the  power  of 
servants  to  play  off;  and  whether  a  third  dog  is  slipped  purposely 
or  not,  is  difficult  to  prove ;  they  are  let  slip,  and  they  may  be  done 
so  purposely,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be  guarded  against 
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In  all  these  casoalities  neither  party  knows  before  hand  whether 
thej  may  happen  to  his  advantage  or  to  his  disadvantage ;  con- 
sequently the  provisions  made  against  them  are  equally  as  fisdr  for 
one  party  as  for  the  other.  But  as  some  occurrences  are  provided 
against  differently  by  different  dubs,  and  by  some  not  provided 
against  at  all^  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  one  generally 
acknowledged  provision  for  all  parties,  and  would  prevent  much 
dispute  and  delay  which  now  frequently  interrupts  the  proceedings 
of  many  meetings. 


RULE  21. 


If  the  points  are  even  between  two  dogs,  and  one  evidently 
shows  most  speedy  that  extra  speed  to  entitle  him  to  win ; 
but  where  a  dog  has  a  balance  of  one  point,  and  the  speed 
of  the  other  is  only  a  trifle  more,  the  point  to  win.  If 
very  few  turns  or  wrenches  are  given,  and  one  dog  has  a 
balance  of  only  one  point  and  the  other  a  great  degree  of 
superior  speed,  that  speed  to  win.  If  the  points  be  equal, 
and  one  has  most  speed  at  the  first  part  of  the  course,  and 
the  other  at  the  last  part,  if  in  equal  proportion  to  the  last 
turn,  or  kill,  the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead  ;  but  if  the 
points  are  equal,  and  speed  also,  up  to  the  last  turn,  and  one 
shows  more  speed  than  the  other  in  the  run  up  to  cover, 
that  extra  speed  to  win.  If  two  dogs  are  slipped  even,  the 
course  straight,  without  a  turn,  and  one  shows  most  speed  at 
first  and  the  other  at  the  last  part,  so  as  just  to  get  even 
with  his  fellow,  and  no  more,  the  course  to  be  adjudged 
dead. 

Note  to  Rule  21. 

In  many  courses  a  fair  and  proper  decision  may  be  made, 
without  arithmetically  taking  an  account  of  the  number  of  points 
gained  by  each  dog,  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  mind^s  eye,  as  it 
were,  and  noticing  in  the  stretches  between  turns,  which  has  most 
speed ;  but  some  courses  are  too  long,  and  the  points  gained  by 
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each  too  nimieronB^  to  be  able  to  decide  correctlj,  without  keeping 
some  sort  of  arithmetical  accomit  of  them.  It  is  not  the  greatest 
speed  for  a  short  time  that  constitutes  the  heat  dog ;  but  speed  and 
stoutness  united ;  or^  in  other  words,  the  best  speed.  But  as  one 
may  go  faster  at  one  part  of  the  course,  and  the  other  at  another 
part,  the  m^ority  of  points  gained  in  the  whole  course  is  the 
safe  and  sure  criterion  of  the  besi  speed.  Were  it  to  be  en- 
tirely decided  by  which  appeared  to  go  fastest,  without  reference 
to  the  points  gained,  a  waiting  dog  would  have  an  undue  advantage, 
and  to  a  great  degree,  over  a  fedr  runner ;  for  while  he  is  saving 
himself  he  may  appear  to  go  as  fast,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  other,  or 
so  that  no  manifest  difference  of  speed  is  visible ;  then  when  he 
chooses  to  push,  he  sh^ows  clearly  the  greatest  speed. 

Where  a  dog  has,  of  ordinary  points,  a  majority  over  the  other, 
and  that  other  an  extra  point  for  extra  speed,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  such  is  generally,  though  not  always  the  case,  owing  to 
the  more  speedy  dog  being  a  worse  turner  than  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  a  proportionate  disdUwtance 
for  his  demerit ;  for  though  he  has  a  little  extra  speed,  he  loses 
the  utility  of  it  towards  killing  the  hare,  by  his  losing  extra  ground 
in  his  start  after  her  from  each  successive  turn,  and  thus,  in  many 
cases,  making  a  non-entity  of  his  extra  speed. 

If  the  principle  is  recc^fuised,  the  judge  will  be  able  more  easily 
to  exercise  his  discretion  according  to  whether  the  circumstances 
are  fortuitous,  or  from  a  superiority  of  one  dog  over  the'  other  in 
his  performances. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  this  Rule,  that  of  one  dog 
having  most  speed  at  first  and  the  other  at  the  last  part  of  a  course, 
and  no  turns  or  wrenches  given,  it  is  necessary  that  some  line 
should  be  drawn,  in  order  to  prevent  the  course  being  given  to  a 
dog  for  extra  speed  at  last,  when  that  extra  speed  is  not  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  entitie  him  to  win.  This  sort  of  course  approximates 
towards  that  of  a  race  between  two  horses,  the  principle  is  in  fact 
the  same ;  where  there  is  a  given  space  to  go  over,  whether  one, 
two,  or  four  mUes,  is  immaterial ;  but  if  four  miles  for  instance,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  one  dog  loses  ground  for  three  miles  or  for 
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only  one,  if  by  gaining  up  again  he  gets  even  with  the  other  at  the 
winning  post,  their  speed  upon  the  whole  is  equal,  uid  it  is  a  dead 
heat.     Equally  in  principle  with  this  may  it  be  termed  a  given 
Bpace  where  two  dogs  start  even,  the  course  about  straight  and 
terminated  with  both  dogs  running  together  up  to  covert    If,  in  the 
intermediate  run,  one  shows  most  speed  at  first,  and  the  other  at 
the  last  part  of  the  course,  so  that  they  run  together  to  covert,  the 
relative  speed  of  the  two  dogs  upon  the  whole  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  equal,  supposing  them  slipped  even ;  in  such  case  the  course 
ought  to  be  undecided ;  if  the  dog  that  was  last  in  the  run  gets 
before  his  fellow  just  at  the  cover,  even  only  half  a  length,  he  wins ; 
if  a  clear  length,  he  gets  a  go-by,  and  wins  by  that,  but  if  he  does 
not  get  up  to  his  fellow  he  loses,  and  ought  to  lose.     Now,  not- 
withstanding the  exceeding  rarity  of  such   an    occurrence  of  a 
straight  course  for  one  mile,  much  more  of  four  miles,  where  they 
run  even  at  the  covert,  I  maintain  that  this  consideration  is  an 
important  one,  and  the  principle  of  it  frequently  required  to  be  put 
into  practice ;  for  without  this  consideration,  that  dog  in  a  straight 
course,  if  he  lost  ground  at  first,  and  gained  towards  the  last, 
would  be   very  probably  but  erroneously  deemed  to  have  the 
best  speed  of  the  two ;  or  the  injustice  may  be  carried  further,  and 
allow  a  dog  to  win,  if  he  gained  only  a  little  upon  the  other  at  the 
last,  this  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  old  8th  Rule.     Where 
turns,   wrenches,  go-by's  and  so  forth,  intervene  between  the 
slipping  the  dogs  and  the  covert,  and  yet  the  points  are  equal 
between  the  dogs,  it  alters  the  character  of  the  question ;  suppose 
one  shows  precisely  the  same  extra  speed  at  last  as  the  other  did 
at  the  first  of  a  course,  and  tlie  intermediate  points  equal,  the 
extra  speed  at  the  run  up  to  covert  ought  to  give  him  the  casting 
point,  because  the  extra  speed  of  the  other  at  the  first  of  the  course 
is  already  allowed  in  his  reckoning ;  he  probably  gained  a  cote  by 
it,  and  therefore  the  extra  speed  at  last  ought  to  win.    But  should 
there  be  a  balance  of  one  point  in  favour  of  the  other,  this  extra 
speed  at  last  would  make  the  course  dead,  and  ought  to  be  un 
decided,  but  this  extra  speed  ought  to  be  quite  clear  and  evident, 
not  such,  as  we  might  say,  was  only  just  perceptible.      I  have 
seen  many  courses  where  this  Rule  applies,  and  have  heard  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  upon  them ;  the  consideration  belonging  to  it 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  judges ;  the  thing  in  itself  is  very 
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simple ;  for  if  a  dog  lose  ground  at  first,  in  a  straight  course,  and 
afterwards  gains,  but  not  to  get  even,  lie  is  beat ;  if  he  get  even, 
he  saves  himself  from  being  beat ;  and  if  he  get  first,  he  wins ;  it 
matters  not  on  this  principle  if  one  is  a  fair  and  the 
other  an  unficur  runner,  or  one  stouter  than  the  other.  Where 
there  are  points  gained  by  each  alike,  if  one  has  evidently  most 
speed  at  last,  he  wins ;  it  amounts  to  the  same  as  if  he  had  shown 
the  most  speed  upon  the  whole  in  the  course ;  and  showing  a  little 
more  speed  an  odd  time  in  some  part  about  the  middle  or  first  of 
the  course,  and  without  showing  it  generally  has  no  right  to  a  cast- 
ing point,  it  may  be  flash,  or  the  other  had  a  trifling  stun,  of  slip, 
or  worse  ground,  to  run  over ;  but  if  one  has  a  balance  of  one 
point,  and  the  other  most  speed  at  last,  the  judge  must  exercise 
his  discretion  as  to  that  degree  of  extra  speed  which  was  shown, 
whether  he  deems  it  equal  to  a  point  or  not  I  grant  that  this  is 
going  upon  vert/  fine  points  ;  but  they  are  frequently  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  in  order  to  do  justice,  and  the  principle  should  be 
thoroughly  defined,  and  considered,  and  understood  by  those  who 
have  to  decide  courses. 


RULE  22. 


The  next  brace  of  dogs  to  be  taken  to  the  slipper  imme- 
diately on  his  loosing  the  other  dogs,  that  he  may  have 
them  ready  in  the  slips  when  the  judge  returns  from  the 
preceding  course;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  slipped  at  a 
hare  until  both  the  other  dogs  are  taken  up,  for  fear  of 
their  joining  in  the  fresh  course. 

Note  to  Rule  22. 

To  have  the  next  brace  of  dogs  ready  for  the  slips  is  necessary 
to  prevent  delay ;  independently  of  which,  it  is  desirable  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  judge  from  knowing  whose  dogs  they  are. 

Considerable  jealousy  arises  with  the  losers  of  courses,  as  to  the 
judge  acting  partially ;  the  greatest  safeguard  against  which,  either 
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of  hifl  really  acting  partially,  or  their  tliinking  so,  is  for  Mm  not  io 
know  whose  dogs  they  are ;  although  this  mode  is  not  a  complete 
preventative,  yet  it  is  the  first  most  necessary  and  material  point 
toward  it ;  for  even  had  he  seen  the  dogs  before,  greyhounds  are 
80  much  alike  in  colour  and  other  respects,  that  if  he  be  not  well 
acquainted  with  them,  with  Ids  attention  being  taken  to  his  duties, 
and  tiie  hurry  of  the  thing  altogether,  he  probably  would  not,  from 
their  being  thus  promiscuously  brought  before  him,  know  them 
again ;  a  particular  description  of  dog,  or  a  dog  that  he  had  before 
seen,  marked  in  a  peculiar  way,  he  would  probably  know  again,  but 
in  the  general  way,  if  he  only  saw  the  dogs  ready  in  the  slipper's 
hands,  he  would  not  know  them.*  But  if  he  saw  the  servants 
bring  the  dogs  to  the  slipper,  and  knew  them,  he  would  know  the 
dogs,  or  whose  they  were,  though  he  had  never  seen  the  dogs 
before ;  and  if  any  occurrence  should  cause  him  to  imagine  whose 
each,  or  either  of  them  were,  it  is  equally  mischievous ;  if  he  be 
prone  to  act  partially,  he  may  give  the  course  to  the  wrong  dog ; 
and  if  he  be  totally  free  from  being  biased  in  that  way,  and  means 
doing  right,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
whose  they  are,  but  rather  court  that  way ;  it  is  a  relief  to  him,  be 
his  impartiality  ever  so  strict  and  firm,  he  cannot  govern  what 
thoughts  or  recollections  crowd  upon  his  mind,  though  he  may 
govern  his  own  actions  upon  them;  but  when  he  has  a  nice  or 
difficult  point  to  decide  upon,  he  has  so  much  more  occasion  to 


^  Black  do8^  with  white  necks  are  very  common.  I  once  decided  a 
coarse,  which  was  afterwards  doubted  by  some  of  the  field,  being  right,  and 
it  was  only  by  mentioning  particular  circmnstanees  that  I  could  recollect 
which  course  it  was ;  one  was  a  black  dog  with  a  white  neck,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  dog  I  had  kept  in  my  own  house  for  several  months  for  a  fiiend ; 
now  if  I  had  known  this  dog  when  I  saw  him  running,  it  is  not  likely  but 
I  should  have  remembered  the  conrse  at  once,  as  I  should  have  been  sure  to 
take  particular  notice  how  my  old  acquaintance  performed — ,but  I  did  not 
even  know  that  this  dog  was  at  the  meeting  till  the  inquiry  was  made  of  me 
about  this  course.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  they  believed  me  or 
not :  I  know  myself  whether  I  knew  the  dog  or  not,  and  I  recommend  this 
mode  fipom  my  own  experience  in  knowing  not  only  in  that,  but  in  many 
other  instances,  that  I  have  decided  courses  where  one  dog  has  before  been 
known  to  roe,  without  my  being  aware  of  it  when  I  decided. 

2i 
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liave  his  head  disencumbered  with  either  partiality  on  the  one  hand, 
or  caution  against  it  on  the  other,  as  he  has  quite  difficulty  enough 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind  upon  the  points  to  decide  upon.  But  this 
mode  of  having  the  dogs  ready  witli  the  slipper  has  no  general 
inconvenience ;  it,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  field,  and  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  when  one  brace 
of  dogs  is  in  the  slips,  that  the  next  brace  in  turn  should  be  ready, 
and  should  be  taken  down  to  the  slipper  immediately  after  he  lias 
slipped  the  others ;  the  judge  is  then  engaged  in  the  course,  and 
the  dogs  may  be  ready  in  the  slips,  when  he  returns  to  them  ;  he 
then  neither  knows  the  dogs,  nor  is  there  any  unnecessary  delay. 
One  thing  is  quite  t  ortain,  he  cannot  possibly  decide  more  juMy 
by  knowing  the  dog,  tlian  not  knowing  them. 


RULE  23. 


Some  one  should  be  appointed  to  receive  the  judge's  de- 
cision ;  also  to  communicate  any  directions  to  him  upon  the 
orders  of  tlie  field.  No  other  person  ought  to  interfere  or 
say  a  word  to  him  during  tlie  time  the  business  of  the  field 
is  going  on,  as  it  is  his  place  to  judge  upon  the  points  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  the  casualties  that  may  have  occurred  in 
it  Should  the  owner  of  either  dog  engaged,  or  their 
servant  or  partizan  make  any  remark  to  him,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  before  he  has  given  his  decision,  he 
ought  to  forfeit  the  course,  though  it  may  be  that  his  dog 
was  entitled  to  it. 

Note  to  Rule  23. 

if  some  regulation  of  this  kind  be  not  adopted,  the  judge,  at  the 
end  of  every  course,  will  be  pestered  with  questions  from  all 
quarters  as  to  which  won,  and  why  did  you  decide  so  ?  and  so 
forth  ;  sometimes  indeed  from  mere  curiosity,  but  what  is  worse, 
at  other  times  for  the  sake  of  biasing  him.  If  they  only  ask 
**  ivhieh  iton  ?'^  there  is  not  so  much  mischief  in  it ;  but  they  will 
say,  '^  Did  the  black  win  ?'*  or,  *^  Did  the  red  win  ?''  according  as 
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Uiey  wish  it  to  be  decided ;  should  this  be  before  he  has  given  his 
decision^  and  he  be  subject  to  act  partially^  he  may^  according  to 
who  it  is  that  asks  him,  decide  differently  to  what  he  might  or 
would  have  done;  even  should  he  mean  to  decide  impartially^  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  course,  he  may  not  at  the  time  have  made 
up  his  mind,  and  may  feel  a  dijfRculty  in  deciding ;  sucli  questions 
at  all  events  interrupt  the  current  of  his  deliberations  and  bother 
him^  or  they  may  bias  him,  by  giving  him  an  idea  that  the  Held, 
generally,  thinks  that  dog  had  the  best  of  it  which  the  querist 
named,  and  which  he  may  yield  to,  when  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  such  general  opinion  ;  the  question  may  be,  as  it  is  well  known 
it  is  sometimes  purposely  put  to  him  by  an  interested  party,  to 
convey  that  idea  to  him,  and  an  opportunity  taken  of  doing  it 
before  he  has  made  his  decision. 


RULE  24. 


A  judge  ought  to  have  a  quick  eye,  a  clear  head,  and  a  reten- 
tive memory ;  he  ought  to  give  his  judgment  promptly  and 
decisively,  but  not  over  hastily.  No  one  ought  to  ask  him 
why  he  decided  on  such  a  dog,  or  ought  he  to  answer  him 
if  he  does  ask  without  first  applying  to  the  stewards,  who 
ought  not  to  Fuffer  the  judge  to  be  annoyed  with  questions 
which  they  think  unnecessary. 

Note  to  Rule  24. 

The  office  of  a  coursing  judge  is  a  very  ungracious  and  a  very 
arduous  one ;  there  are  so  many  fortuitous  circumstances  happen 
in  coursing,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  rule  for  every  one ;  con- 
sequently much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to 
decide  upon  them  according  as,  in  his  mind,  tliey  bear  upon  tlie 
fundamental  rules  and  principles  laid  down.  Any  appearance  of 
hesitation  in  him  gives  the  field,  who  are  narrowly  watching  all 
his  motions,  an  idea  that  he  is  in  doubt,  and  they  become  impatient, 
although  he  may  only  be  giving  the  due  consideration  of  all  the 
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bearings  of  the  course.  All  parties  ought  to  keep  aloof  from  him; 
even  the  person  to  whom  he  is  appointed  to  declare  his  decision^ 
should  refrain  from  pressing  upon  him;  he  will  naturally  and 
gladly  disencumber  himself  of  his  decision  as  soon  as  his  mind  is 
made  up  on  the  subject  When  once  declared^  it  must  be  finals 
witli  the  exception  specified  in  the  following  Rule ;  and  any  de- 
mand of  explanation  from  him  is  a  mere  waste  of  words  and  time ; 
it  is  seldom^  if  ever,  that  a  loser  being  once  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision,  is  ever  after  convinced  of  its  being  right,  although  the 
reasons  given  for  it  are  true,  sound,  and  good,  and  ought  to  satisfy 
him ;  where  there  is  one  course  that  is  actually  decided  wrong, 
there  are  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  decisions  complained  of  that  are  as 
certainly  decided  right ;  many  things  contribute  to  this ;  the  judge''8 
situation  for  seeing  it  is  better  than  that  of  most  in  the  field;  some 
of  the  field  have  no  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  a  course ;  some 
have  a  naturally  greedy  or  dissatisfied  disposition ; — ^and  though 
last,  not  least,  the  want  of  a  uniformly  acknowledged  code  of 
laws,  brings  all  the  other  causes  into  a  combination  of 
uncertainty.  But  if  the  judge  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  catechised 
upon  one  frivolous  occasion,  he  will  be  so  upon  others,  and  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it ;  his  mind  would  thus  be  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  excitement  and  fermentation,  instead  of  being  in  that  com- 
posed and  quiet  state,  so  essentially  necessary  in  an  office,  so  intri- 
cate, arduous,  and  difficult,  as  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  i^ 
to  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  field. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  a  judge,  in  deciding  a  coarse, 
ought  to  decide  it  as  if  he  considered  the  best  dog  himself  was  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it;  not  his  master;  or  as  if  the  judge  wanted 
to  purchase  a  greyhound,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  two  before  him,  to  give  the  course  to  that  which  he  considered 
the  best,  or,  in  other  words,  that  for  which  he  would  give  the  most 
money.  This,  generally  speaking,  is  right  and  true ;  there  is, 
however,  a  question  arising  out  of  the  latter  supposition,  connected 
with  deciding  courses,  which  makes  that  principle  inconclusive ; 
which  is,  for  what  purpose  does  he  want  to  purchase  a  greyhound  ? 
Whether  to  run  matches  for  the  time  present,  or  to  breed  firom 
and  go  on  with  for  the  future.  One  may  be  a  fair  running  dog, 
and  the  other  an  old  waiter ^  and  the  judge  may  see  that  the  young 
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dog  gains  most  points,  or  shows  most  speed;  but  he  may  also  see 
that  the  old  dog  could  gain  most  points  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  and 
also  that  he  la  possessed  of  the  greatest  requisites,  in  his  shape  and 
general  powers,  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  two  for  his  future 
purposes.  But  a  judge  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  dogs,  or 
with  any  considerations  of  that  nature ;  he  has  nothing  to  attend 
to  but  the  course  before  him,  and  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  dog 
which  ihes  show  the  most  speed,  or  gains  the  most  points ;  not  in 
favour  of  that  which  it  may  be  evident  could  gain  tue  most  points 
if  he  choose ;  the  cunning  rogue  who  is  satisfied  with  his  old 
quarters,  and  does  not  mean  to  change  his  master,  by  showing 
another  what  he  has  in  his  power  to  perform.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  has  been  urged  by  experienced  coursers  that  a  judge 
ought  to  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  course  to  that  dog 
which  he  considered  worth  most  money  for  every  purpose  ; 
to  the  dog  actually  possessing  the  greatest  powers,  whether  he 
exerted  them  or  not 

It  should  be  observed,  that  one  dog  may  be  entitled  to  one  or 
more  extra  points,  and  the  other  to  a  balance  of  ordinary  points  in 
his  favour,  equal  in  number  or  value  to  his  fellow  dog^s  extra 
points ;  in  such  a  case  the  ultra  cast  will  be  a  toss  up. 

This,  however,  must  rest  with  the  judge^s  discretion,  accordingly 
as  he  deems  the  dog  entitled  to  any  or  all  those  extra  points  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  An  extra  point  for  extra  speed,  for 
instance,  as  in  Note  to  Rule  9,  a  dog  may  have  a  great  superiority 
of  speed  over  his  fellow,  or  he  may  have  a  superiority  in  but 
a  small  degree,  and  the  other  extra  points  in  like  manner. 

Some  coursing  clubs  have  but  one  person  to  decide  their  courses, 
some  two  and  some  three,  two  judges  and  an  umpire ;  then  again 
at  some  places,  if  the  two  judges  are  of  the  same  opinion,  they  do 
not  call  in  the  third ;  at  others,  the  umpire  or  judge,  whichever 
they  call  him  (for  at  some  places  he  is  judge,  and  the  other  two 
are  a  committee)  has  to  report  his  opinion  upon  the  course  to  the 
committee,  and  if  one  or  both  agree  with  him,  so  it  is  decided ; 
if  botii  are  against  him,  the  decision  is  according  to  their  opinion. 
Any  of  these  ways  may  do  very  well  if  the  trio  act  impartially, 
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and  decide  for  the  dogs, — not  for  their  masters :  bat  it  is  not 
always  so ;  where  a  judge  is  engaged  for  all  the  courses^  and  two 
others  are  chosen  to  act  as  assistant  judges^  it  is  the  usual  custom 
for  the  owner  of  each  dog  to  appoint  them,  one  for  each  ; 
this  is  sometimes  attended  with  an  unfairness.  There  are 
members  of  clubs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  many  of  them,  who 
care  not  who  is  appointed  on  their  behalf,  provided  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  understands  the  nature  of  the  thing;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  others  of  a  different  description ;  and 
two  or  more  of  them  unite  in  collusion  against  the  rest  of  the 
club.  Tom  rides  for  Dick,  and  Dick  rides  for  Tom ;  and  it 
matters  not  whether  their  dog  has  the  best  of  the  course  or  not, 
they  endeavour  to  cajole  or  persuade  the  judge  into  a  belief  that 
he  had  the  best  of  it ;  and  instead  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
impartial  judges  or  jurymen  to  decide  a  trial  fairly,  they  put 
themselves  in  the  situation  of  counsellors  or  attorneys,  and  act  as 
advocates  to  make  a  black  case  appear  a  white  one.  The  follow- 
ing impromptu  was  written  on  an  occasion  of  that  sort  by  that 
celebrated  amateur  of  the  long  doga^  Mr.  Hoskins : — 

If  Tom  rides  for  Dick,  and  Dick  rides  for  Tom, 

No  wonder  they  both  of  them  win ; 
If  the  blood  of  old  Snowball  opposed  was  to  them, 

His  chance  would  be  not  worth  a  pin. 

Numerous  instances  may  be  adduced  of  this  collusion  being 
practised,  or  suspected  of  being  practised,  it  is  immaterial  to  this 
question  whether  they  really  are  practised  or  not ;  but  supposing 
it  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  yet  admitting  the  suspicion,  and 
which  is  notorious,  that  suspicion  is  of  itself  sufficiently  imperative, 
in  framing  regulations,  to  guard  against  either  the  practice  or  the 
suspicion  of  it,  as  far  as  that  is  possible  to  be  done.  It  has  a  per- 
nicious tendency  in  other  points  of  view,  they  feel  themselves  more 
confident  of  winning  by  these  manoeuvres,  and  if  they  happen  to 
lose,  they  are  right  served  to  be  sure,  but  they  the  more  interrupt 
the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  by  being  more  chagrined,  discon- 
tented and  Carrithumpian-like,  than  if  the  regulations  of  the  club 
had  left  no  open  for  their  confidently  putting  tlie  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls. 
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The  jndgefl  ought  in  fact  as  before  observed  to  be  judges  for  the 
dog8,  without  regard  to  whom  they  belong  as  if  the  prize  was  a 
plum  pudding,  or  as  if  the  winning  dog  should  sup  off  venison, 
and  the  loser,  off  horseflesh ;  and  instead  of  the  assistant  judges 
being  appointed  by  the  owners  of  each  dog,  it  would  conduce  much 
towards  the  harmony  and  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  if  those 
assistant  judges  were  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  whole  club, — or  even  by  the  judge  himself.  It  would  be  still 
better  if  they  who  are  chosen  are  not  members  of  the  club ;  or 
if  members,  not  those  who  have  not  a  dog  engaged  for  the  prize 
that  they  have  to  act  upon  as  assistant  judges. 

If  it  is  allowed  that  venality  does  exist  as  a  component  part  of 
the  club,  though  it  may  be  in  a  greater  degree  in  one  member 
than  another,  and  is  to  be  hoped,  in  many  not  at  all ;  yet  they 
are  each  and  all  open  to  a  suspicion  of  possessing  it ;  its  being 
practised  should  therefore  be  provided  against,  otherwise,  the  beat 
dog  may  have  then^or^^  chance^  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  interested 
parties  to  etc/  kim  oitt}  That  principle  being  allowed,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  added,  that,  a  party  interested  in  the  prize, 
deciding  a  course  between  the  dogs  of  two  other  members,  may 
invariably  decide  for  tlie  worst  dog,  in  order  that  their  own  dog 
may  have  so  much  better  chance,  not  only  in  the  subsequent  tie, 
but  in  the  final  issue  for  the  prize ;  and  that  two  or  more  of  them 
may  combine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture that  there  are  members  in  coursing  clubs  who  rejoice  more 
at  the  course  being  given  to  the  worst  dog,  than  they  interest  them- 
selves in  having  fair  and  proper  decisions  generally ;  I  have  re- 
peated instances  of  it,  amounting  almost  to  occular  demonstration 
of  its  being  a  fact ;  perhaps  it  ever  will  be  so,  do  what  you  will  to 
prevent  it ;  it  ought  nevertheless  to  be  guarded  against  by  cdl  fair 
and  possible  means.  A  judge  ought  to  have  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  every  member  when  he  does  right  to  the  best  of  his 


*  This  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  low  or  middle  class  in  society. 
I  have  heard  that  same  expression  imputed  to  a  highly  respectable  noble- 
man, who,  I  am  sure  was  at  the  time  giving  his  best  consideration  to  the  merits 
of  the  course,  and  1  am  sure  his  decision  was  right. 
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judgment,  but  he  ought  to  be  discountenanced  when  lie  evidently 
does  intentionally  wrong  ;  and  it  is  tlie  best  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber to  do  so,  for  none  cf  them  who  wink  at  a  wrong  decision 
because  it  may  be  to  his  own  advantage,  know  how  soon  their 
own  turn  may  come  to  be  served  in  the  same  way. 

I  met  with  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  not  many  years  ago. 
Aftei*  having  seen  numbers  of  courses  decided  wrong,  as  I 
thought,  without  any  direct  reason  for  supposing  them  decided 
intentionally  wrong,  but  generally  for  the  want  of  a  more  general 
and  uniformly  understood  code  of  Rules  to  decide  upon,  I  met 
with  an  instance  where  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  mistake,  but 
a  positively  intentionally  and  glaringly  wrong  decision,  at  whicli, 
though  nowise  interested  in  the  course,  I  felt  very  indignant  from 
having  previously  and  often  vindicated  the  individual  who  decided, 
against  those  charges  made  against  him  on  other  occasions  when 
they  were  without  foundation. 

It  was  the  last  course  but  one  fcr  the  cup  ;  tlie  owner  of  the  dog 
that  had  to  run  the  concluding  course  against  the  winner  of  the 
previous  course,  inquired  of  me  what  I  thought  of  the  preceding 
course,  as  he  had  not  seen  it;  and  I  told  him,  not  what  I  thought, 
but  what  /  rvas  sure  q/,  viz.,  that  there  could  be  no  mistake ;  it 
must  be  intentionally  wrong.  **  Oh,  then !"  said  he ;  '*  it  is  so 
much  more  in  my  favour  if  I  have  the  worst  dog  to  run  against^^ 
"  Your  favour?*'  said  I ;  "  What  can  it  signify  whether  you  have 
the  worst  or  the  best  dog  to  run  against,  if  the  judge  is  deter- 
mined to  give  the  cup  to  the  dog  he  has  so  improperly  given  tlie 
last  course  to?"  "  Oh  !  by  G-d,  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  he, 
but  he  was  soon  made  sure  of  it ;  I  was  disgusted,  and  would 
not  stop  to  see  the  next  course,  but  the  first  account  I  received  of 
it  was  from  the  owner  of  the  dog  that  had  been  ill-used,  and  had 
so  decidedly  beat  the  same  dog  in  the  preceding  course,  who 
asked  me  if  I  saw  the  concluding  course  ?"  "  No,"  said  I,  "  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  it"  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  if  possible  it  was  ten  times 
more  shamefully  decided  than  mine  was." 

This  decision  was  against  that  member  who  exulted  at  having 
the  rvorst  dog  to  run  against,  a  due  reward  for  pusillanimity  in  not 
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reprobating  a  wilfuUy  wrong  act.  This  decision  also  sliows  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  decisions  in  the  name  of  the  dog,  or  any 
other  way  than  colours^  or  other  description  of  the  dog.  They 
were  two  black  dogs — one  wore  a  red  collar,  and  was  very  much 
beat — BO  much  so,  that  on  the  judge  deciding  for  the  red  collar, 
a  member  who  heard  it,  but  disinterested  in  the  decision,  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God  I  are  you  not  mistaken  r^  "  I  mean" , 

said  the  judge,  giving  the  dog^s  name.  It  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  thing  that  he  did  mean  that  dog  to  have  the  course  and  no 
other,  distanced  or  doubly  distanced  however  he  might  be.  He, 
however,  rode  no  more  for  that  club,  and  the  before  pusillanimous 
gent  had  lost  his  indifference  to  wrong  decisions — in  agreeing  to 
his  dismissal 

Another  instance  of  jealousy  of  the  judge  acting  partially,  was 
a  cup  decided  in  favour  of  a  dog  belonging  to  a  member,  under 
whom  the  judge  rented  a  farm.  I  did  not  see  the  course,  but  have 
heard  from  many  who  did  that  it  was  evidently  decided  wrong, 
and  each  of  them  added  the  circumstance  of  the  farm.  Now  this 
may  be  a  very  great  hardship  upon  the  judge,  putting,  in  fact, 
both  him  and  his  landlord  in  a  delicate  situation ;  parties  knowing 
of  the  farm  would  look  upon  the  decision  with  a  jaundiced  eye, 
and  whether  the  judge  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  or  not,  if 
he  gave  the  course  to'his  landlord's  dog,  would  be  sure  to  consider 
him  as  having  acted  partially ;  the  poor  judge,  in  the  mean  time, 
revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  could  not  have  his  mind  at  ease 
as  it  ought  to  be  under  such  difGicult  circumstances,  and  possibly 
might  conclude  that  the  permanency  of  the  tenure  of  his  farm 
was  preferable  to  that  most  precarious  of  all  precarious  situations,  a 
judge  for  a  coursing  club,  with  every  grade  of  jealousy  attached 
to  it. 

A  coursing  judge  ought  not  to  have  that,  or  any  degree  of 
dependance  upon  any  member  of  the  club  he  rides  for. — Such  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  altogether  avoided ;  but  a  judge  of  an 
honourable  mind,  who  has  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  know- 
ing the  dog,  will  endeavour  not  to  know  him,  and  he  ought  to  be 
seconded  in  that  endeavour  by  the  club  making  every  regulation 
for  that  purpose  which  can  be  made. 

2k 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  informed  that  the  occupation  of 
the  form  was  no  secret  to  the  members ;  and  that  at  the  request 
of  the  owner  and  occupier  both,  when  the  owner's  dog  ran, 
another  judge  was  added  whom  I  know  to  be  a  very  good  judge, 
^  and  a  very  respectable  and  independent-minded  gentleman,  who 
perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  Mr.Hamond,  the  judge,  on  the 
merits  of  the  courses  and  in  the  decisions ;  yet  the  complainers  of 
the  decision  forgot  to  state  the  latter  exonerating  circumstance, 
and  the  judge's  character  was  wrongfully  and  cruelly  traduced  all 
over  the  country. 

But  that  is  not  the  blackest  part  of  the  story.  The  same  owner 
of  the  farm  won  a  cup  at  another  place  where  his  tenant,  Mr. 
Hamond,  officiated  as  judge;  and  the  first  news  I  heard  of 
the  meeting  was  this  circumstance,  with  all  the  insinuations  and 
assertions  to  boot,  about  the  farm,  and  such  were  disseminated 
over  the  country,  and  was  in  every  one's  mouth  who  spoke  about 
the  meeting.  Now  mark  the  fact ;  Mr.  Hamond  did  not  act  aa 
judge  wheti  his  landtord^a  dogs  ran;  Mr.  Richard  Chaplin,  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  acted  for  him 
on  those  occasions.  I  know  not  who  disseminated  the  story,  with 
the  farm  attached  to  it,  without  the  clear  and  positive  exoneration 
which  ought  to  have  attended  it.  I  believe  the  owner  of  the 
beaten  dog  in  the  last  course  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  such  un- 
worthy actions,  but  they  rvere  disseminated,  and  highly  necessary 
that  they  should  be  contradicted.  The  injury  a  judge  may  sustain 
by  such  abominable  insinuations  is  incalculable,  if  it  is  not  open 
robbery  of  the  judge's  property,  it  is  picking  the  pocket  of  his 
reputation,  and  those  who  intentionally  propagate  such  base  and 
unfounded  insinuations,  ought  to  be  served  as  they  serve  pick- 
pockets at  a  horse  race,  that  is,  drag  them  through  the  nearest 
river,  canal,  or  the  most  filthy  pond  that  offers  itself,  and  duck 
them  well  in  it. 

And  for  what  is  all  this  baseness  of  misrepresentation  ?  Why 
truly,  to  screen  a  poor  dog  from  the  disgrace  of  being  fairly 
beaten  in  his  match,  a  little  visionary  or  transient  fame  of  his 
owner — or  empty  boast  and  swagger  of  the  servant — what  ought 
to  be  as  a  moat  in  the  sun,  to  the  fair  fame  and  character  of  a 
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man  who  is  selected  as  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  an  office  as 
arduous  and  difficulty  as  well  as  responsible  as  man  can  be 
intrusted  with. — Oh,  shame,  where  is  thy  blush ! 

If,  however,  such  things  are  had  recourse  to,  can  we  need  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  indispensable  and  imperious  necessity  of 
every  arrangement  conducive  towards  keeping  the  judge  in  entire 
Ignorance  of  whose  dogs  they  are  on  whose  merits  he  has  to 
decide?  Independent  of  the  thousand  and  one  other  reasons, 
surely  this  of  itself  is  all-in-all  sufficient 

In  consequence  of  the  generally  prevailing  jealousy  of  a  judge's 
partiality  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  possible  proneness  to  it,  super- 
induced by  his  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising  it,  and  those 
increased  by  his  frequent  re-attendance  on  the  same  club  on  the 
otiier,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  very  experienced  and  in- 
telligent courser,  **  that  a  person  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  more 
than  once  to  judge  for  a  particular  society,  and  particularly  if  the 
members  be  not  men  of  liberal  minds,  and  who  do  not  engage  for 
pleasure  or  amusement."  This  suggestion  I  highly  approve  of  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  scarcely  practicable,  consistently  with  having 
judges  who  are  in  all  respects  of  the  right  calibre ;  intelligence, 
honourableness  of  mind,  and  independency  of  spirit,  expe- 
rience of  the  sport,  and  ability  to  ride  to  it,  are  not  united  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  for  each  society  to  have  a  fresh 
judge  of  the  right  sort  every  time  they  meet  If,  for  instance, 
a  judge  attend  any  particular  club  once  in  three  years,  he  might, 
for  instance,  meet  many,  or  most  of  the  same  members ;  but  he 
would  rarely  meet  the  same  dogs  twice  together,  and  which 
would  be  a  material  step  towards  his  being,  in  a  general  way, 
ignorant  of  what,  or  whose  dogs  they  were ;  and  the  members 
themselves  getting  accustomed  to  have  a  fresh  judge  each  meet- 
ing, would  help  to  work  the  system  to  a  greater  perfection  for  the 
object  in  view. 

Now  there  only  wants  the  formation  of  a  union  the  different  leading 
clubs  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  a  committee  from  each,  to  meet 
annually,  to  regulate  this  and  many  other  matters  of  utility  to  the 
coursing  public.  But,  to  confine  myself  to  this  one  subject  of  the 
judges — if  each  society,  or  each  district  of  societies,  were  to  select 
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a  proper  and  competent  judge^  tliere  would  then  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  proper  and  competent  men  known^  and  acknowledged  as 
such,  in  the  kingdom ;  these  might  each  take  a  prescribed  circuit 
every  season^  or  where  they  have  two  meetings  in  the  season — 
every  meetings  so  as  not  to  go  to  two  meetings  together.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  committees  from  the  different  clubs  might 
fix  the  circuit  for  the  several  judges ;  or  the  judges^  as 
other  judges  do,  choose  their  own  circuits,  bearing  in  mind  that 
no  one  goes  the  same  circuit  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  And 
to  supply  any  defects  of  their  attendance  from  illness  or  other 
unforeseen  causes,  a  certain  number  of  supernumerary  judges 
might  also  be  appointed  by  each  district  of  societies,  who 
might  act  at  any  of  the  meetings  as  assistant  judges,  and 
thus  form  a  nursery  for  the  more  regularly  established  ,and 
permanent  bench  of  supreme  judges.  This  would  add  great 
stability  to  the  different  clubs,  and  be  a  means  of  a  more  uniform 
system  of  deciding  courses,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  necessary 
regulations.  J  udges  at  coursing  meetings  ought  to  be  remunerated 
so  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  men  who  have  some  independence 
of  circumstances,  as  well  as  of  mind  to  undertake  the  office ;  any 
one  undertaking  to  do  it  without  proper  remuneration  I  should  at 
once  set  him  down  as  not  an  experienced  and  good  judge.  Any 
young  gentleman  wishing  to  qualify  himself  for  a  coursing  judge, 
might  do  very  well,  and  be  worth  his  while  to  ride  gratis  as 
assistant  judge,  but  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  one 
already  qualified  in  capacity  to  judge,  if  he  rode  gratis. 

There  are  as  knotty  points  in  coursing  as  there  are  in  law,  and 
as  many  of  them ;  therefore  a  coursing  judge  requires  to  have  as  sound 
law  in  his  head  as  a  justice  or  a  judge  who  presides  on  the  bench, 
and  which  he  cannot  acquire  without  very  close  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples. In  addition  to  this,  liis  labours  are  more  severe  than 
thrashing  in  a  bam,  and  very  much  more  so  at  some  meetings ;  he 
also  runs  much  risk  of  personal  injury,  or  even  breaking  his  neck 
and  losing  his  life,^  and  laming  his  horse,  he  has  a  heavy  re- 


*  Mr.  Hammond  broke  his  collar  bone  by  his  horse  falling  when  riding  to 
a  course  at  the  Derbyshire  meeting,  December,  1833 — and  others  have 
experienced  great  injury  by  falls  when  acting  in  the  same  capacity. 
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Bponsibility  upon  him^  with  fifteen  losers  oat  of  sixteen  for  a  cup ; 
a  most  ungracious  office,  and  liable  to  be  abused  and  even  black- 
guarded, and  those  scaly  avaricious  members  (for  there  are  such) 
who  would  banter  a  judge  down  in  the  amount  he  is  to  receive  for 
all  this,  the  most  arduous  office  under  the  sun,  all  things  con- 
sidered, and  begrudge  him  his  glass  of  wine  after  dinner  into  the 
bargain ;  and  not  contented  when  they  have  done,  remind  me  of 
the  man  who  went  in  to  a  town  and  wanted  shaving,  and  seeing 
written  over  a  barber's  shop  door,  **  shaving  done  gratiSf'^  he 
entered  the  shop  with  the  thoughts  of  saving  a  penny ;  the  barber 
a  bungling  hand,  commenced  the  operation,  with  a  razor  that  took 
the  skin  and  left  the  heard ;  but  he  kept  lugging  and  pulling 
away,  the  man  kept  writhing,  and  even  groaning  or  grunting 
under  the  pain,  when  in  the  mid41e  of  the  operation  a  dog  in 
the  street  set  up  a  dreadful  howl,  **  what  is  the  dog  howling  for,"^ 
asked  the  barber  to  some  one  ?  ''  I  should  think,"  says  the  man 
under  the  barber^s  hands,  **  I  should  think  they  are  shaving  him 
gratis,"  and  I  too  should  think  those  members  of  coursing  clubs 
who  wish  to  have  their  courses  decided  for  an  old  song,  and  who 
are  unwilling  to  pay  what  will  induce  a  competent  judge  to 
officiate  for  them,  must  be  content  to  be  served  as  the  man  was  who 
went  to  be  shaved  gratis,  and  be  disappointed  of  winning  his 
prizes. 

K  any  one  gentleman  or  more  than  one  feel  inclined  to  qualify 
themselves  to  act  as  judges,  which  many  young  men  of  education 
and  capacity  of  mind  would  do  gratis,  if  they  saw  that  a  well 
qualified  judge  was  duly  encouraged  and  remunerated,  they 
might  be  appointed  and  sanctioned  in  doing  so  by  the  club,  and 
commence  the  rudiments  of  education  by  being  particular  in 
counting  the  points,  or  balancing  tliem  as  the  course  went  on ; 
they  might  then  compare  notes  witii  the  judge  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  and  be  otherwise  of  assistance  to  him.  By  doing  this  for 
a  few  successive  years  at  as  many  meetings,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, that  fall  in  their  way,  and  accustom  themselves  to  the  practice, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  will  be  gradually  instilled  into  their 
minds  a  more  true  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  two  dogs,  than  any  old  stager,  or 
what  is  termed  experienced  courser  of  many  years'*  standing,  who 
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has  never  accustomed  himself  to  count  the  points  he  is  in  possession 
ofy  and  will  be  better  able  than  the  latter  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  a  course  without  counting  those  points,  should  circumstances 
have  prevented  him  doing  so,  as  such  practice  will  better  enable 
him  to  make  due  allowance  for  those  numerous  fortuitous  circum- 
stances which  arise  in  coursing. 

Another  regulation  with  respect  to  the  judge  giving  his  decision 
is  also  necessary  to  be  understood,  as  a  protection  to  the  members 
against  an  intentionally  wrong  one.  The  secretary,  or  some  one 
person  is,  or  should  be  appointed  to  receive  his  decision,  and  for 
the  judge  to  give  it  to  no  one  else,  or  to,  inform  any  other  person 
before  he  meets  the  secretary  which  dog  he  considers  to  have  won, 
either  by  word, — ^pointing  to  the  dog, — or  other  indicative  gesture. 

If  the  judge  departs  from  this,  the  fault  is  his  own ;  but  his  first 
informing  any  one  is  decisive  of  his  decision  be  it  delivered  to 
whom  or  in  what  manner  it  may,  he  cannot  revoke  it,  though  he 
might  wish  to  do  so,  even  though  he  has  actually  altered  his 
opinion,  as  he  ought  to  satisfy  himself  before  he  decides.  The 
-power  of  decision  is  vested  in  him  by  the  club,  and  the  property  in 
the  course,  is  therefore  vested  in  him  in  trust  until  he  has  decided 
it,  when  he  has  divested  himself  of  his  power  on  any  course  by 
giving  his  decision,  that  property  then  becomes  the  property  of  the 
person  owning  or  nominating  the  dog  in  whose  favour  it  was  made ; 
and  the  moment  it  is  made,  the  moment  the  decision  has  passed  the 
judge's  lips,  any  opinion  upon  it  that  he  gives  afterwards  is  a  mere 
opinion,  not  a  decision,  as  he  has  divested  himself  of  the  power  of 
deciding.  He  may  just  as  well  say  to  one  person  I  will  give  you 
ten  sovereigns,  and  immediately  put  the  money  into  tliis  person's 
hand,  then  turn  round  and  say,  I  have  altered  my  mind,  give  me 
the  money  back,  I  will  give  it  to  this  other  person,  your  adversary; 
as  attempt  to  decide  a  course  for  a  black  dog,  which  decision  he 
had  just  made,  and  then  alter  it,  and  give  it  in  favour  of  a  white 
dog. 

If  ihe  judge  act  contrary  to  his  instructions  in  giving  his 
decisions  to  a  wrong  person,  or  give  it  before  he  has  duly  con- 
sidered all  the  circumstances  of  the  course,  and  consequently  the 
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decision  be  virtually  wrongs  though  unintentionally  00,  he  ia 
acoonntable  to  the  club  who  vested  the  power  of  decision  in  him ; 
for  the  first  of  which  faults  at  all  events  he  ought  to  pay  a  fine ; 
but  that  cannot  affect  another  individual's  property ;  that  indivi- 
dual has  had  that  property  actually  transferred  to  him  by  the 
judge's  decision,  and  it  is  neither  in  the  judge's  power  nor 
in  tiiat  of  the  club  to  dispose  of  that  which  has  become  his 
entire  property,  both  by  reason,  custom,  and  the  common  law  of 
the  land. 

I  have  known  many  cases  where  a  decision  has  been  altered,  in 
others  attempted  to  be  altered;  in  some  the  injured  party,  as  I 
may  be  allowed  to  deem  him,  has  allowed  it  to  pass  over  without 
claiming  his  rights,  in  others  it  has  been  resisted,  and  in  all  cases 
of  the  latter  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  or  original 
decision  has  been  abided  by.  Most  of  these  cases  have  been,  as  it 
so  happened,  the  last  course  but  one  for  a  cup ;  if  the  club  per- 
sist in  entering  that  dog  the  winner  which  the  last  decision  was  in 
favour  of,  it  is  the  owner  or  nominator  of  the  dog  first  decided  for, 
it  is  his  duty  to  himself  to  tender  his  dog  to  the  slipper  to  run  the 
next  course ;  if  they  will  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  he  give 
notice  of  action  at  law  to  the  holder  of  the  cup,  if  he  deliver  it  up 
to  any  one  else  but  himself  or  to  lus  order,  I  am  informed  by  gen- 
tlemen of  the  legal  profession,  that  an  action  would  lie,  and  he 
may  recover  the  value  from  him.  This  should  be  abided  by  in 
coursing  clubs,  even  were  the  first  decision  virtually  wrong ;  as,  in 
the  first  place,  the  effect  will  be  to  cause  the  judge  to  give  the 
course  its  due  consideration  before  he  decides ;  and  in  the  next 
place  it  will  prevent  the  judge,  if  he  be  disposed  to  do  wrong,  from 
availing  himself  of  any  hint  from  others  that  he  has  given  it  to  the 
wrong  person's  dog,  and  then  alter  his  decision  and  give  it  to  the 
other — such  things  have  been  done — a  decision  given  to  the  right 
dog^  but  to  the  wrong  orcner,  and  then  altered.  A  decision  in  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  be  altered  without  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
court 

Some  people  would  consider  a  decision  given  to  any  person  but 
Uie  one  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  delivered  to,  as  no 
decision  at  all ;  but  this  is  erroneous ;  the  judge  has  but  one  deci- 
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sion  apon  one  course ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  open  it  would  leave,  if 
it  were  not  so,  for  unfair  doings,  and  give  the  judge  a  most  un- 
warrantable and  arbitrary  power  of  acting  both  foolishly  and 
roguishly,  I  will  mention  a  case  that  I  was  eye-witness  to,  where 
the  decision  was  to  be  given  to  the  secretary. 

A  red  bitch  and  a  black  dog  were  put  in  the  slips  to  run  the  last 
course  but  one  for  a  cup.  The  black  dog  gave  only  two  turns  in 
the  whole  course ;  the  red  bitch  gave  so  many  turns,  that  with 
cotes  and  go-by^s,  of  which  there  were  several,  and  the  kill,  she 
gained  not  less  than  twenty  points.  The  judge,  on  returning  from 
the  course,  kept  saying  first  to  one  person  he  met,  then  to  another, 
"  The  red  bitch — the  red  bitch,''  until  he  met  the  secretary,  who 
asked  him  to  which  he  decided  the  course ;  he  then,  as  if  the  cup 
was  his  own  bona-fide  property  to  give  to  whom  he  chose,  answered 
in  these  curious  terms : — "  Why  d — mn  it,  I  believe  the  old  dog 
muu  have  it."  The  owner  of  the  red  bitch  allowed  it  to  pass  with- 
out claiming  his  just  rights;  and  this  is  one  of  the  evils  which 
attends  a  decision  being  given  to  any  but  the  proper  person,  being 
considered  as  no  decision  at  all,  as  very  likely  was  the  case  here, 
and  the  cup  [goes  to  the  wrong  sideboard ;  it  was  so  in  this  case, 
for  the  decision  of  the  concluding  course  was  equally  wrong,  and 
given  to  the  same  dog.  Another  case,  and  a  different  judge,  may 
be  briefly  added ;  one  dog  black,  the  other  black  with  a  white  neck. 
That  decision  was  given  to  the  proper  person  in  favour  of  black. 
Some  one  immediately  told  him,  **  That  is  not  Mr.  Such-a-one's 
dog." — «  No,  I  mean,"  says  the  judge,  «  I  mean  the  dog  with  the 
white  neck."  It  is  important  on  many  considerations  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  decision  escapes 
from  the  Hps  of  the  judge,  to  whomsoever  he  addresses  himself, 
that  such  is  Iiis  decision  upon  the  course,  which,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  is  final,  having  no  power  to  alter  it. 


RULE  25. 


The  judge's  decision  to  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties  to 
whomsoever  he  delivers  it,  unless  he  decides  by  the  name  of 
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the  dog  or  that  of  his  owner:  in^ which  case  his  decision  to 
be  void,  and  the  course  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  other 
parties  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  club  present. 
The  judge  ought  to  decide  by  the  colour  of  the  dogs,  or  of 
their  distinguishing  collars,  the  largest  or  smallest,  or  by  some 
other  convenient  way  which  does  not  indicate  a  knowledge 
of  the  dog,  or  of  his  owner. 

Note  to  Rule  25. 

This  Rule  to  nullify  the  judge's  decision,  is  confirmatory  of  the 
old  adage,  namely,  "  that  there  is  no  Rule  without  exception." 
And  although  it  is  allowed  by  all  experienced  coursers  that,  as  a 
general  principle,  the  judge'^s  decision  should  be  final  and  binding 
on  all  parties,  yet  tliere  is  great  trust  and  responsibility  reposed 
in  a  judge,  without  check  or  control  in  any  tangible  shape,  when 
he  officiates  singly  as  is  the  case  at  some  meetings  where  there  is 
no  committee  over  him  or  assistant  judges ;  you  cannot  ask  his 
reasons  for  deeming  one  dog  entitled  to  the  course  in  preference  to 
the  other,  without  going  into  cross-examination,  and  re-re-cross 
examining  him  without  end,  benefit,  or  satisfaction  to  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  or  to  the  field  in  general ;  so  ought  every 
guard  that  can  be  set,  Without  inconvenience  or  injustice,  be  set 
against  his  acting  wilfully  partiaL  No  judge  whose  mind  is  bent 
on  acting  strictly  impartial,  can  by  possibility  object  to  such  a 
guard  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  that  trust  which  is  properly 
reposed  in  him ;  but  on  tlie  contrary  will  approve  of  it,  as  it  has 
the  tendency  of  freeing  him  from  the  suspicion  of  acting  par- 
tially, and  is  also  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cautions  recom- 
mended in  former  parts  of  this  work  for  leaving  him  in  ignorance 
of  whose  dogs  he  has  before  him  to  decide  upon,  and  which  must, 
for  reasons  herein  before  stated,  be  an  ease  and  relief  to  him  in 
forming  his  conclusions  upon  each  separate  and  difficult  course. 

As  to  the  frail  part  of  the  judicature,  this  Rule,  though  not  at 
all  times  a  complete  preventive,  has  yet  a  great  tendency  to 
it  in  a  general  point  of  view ;  and  in  those  instances  where  the 
other  precautions  are  used,  will  united,  render  them  as  complete 

2  L 
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as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  and  any  attempt  to  act 
partially  be  thereby  rendered  abortive. 

We  know  that  the  common  practice  is  to  give  the  decision  on 
courses  by  the  colours  of  the  dogs,  or  the  collars  they  wear  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  but  we  also  know  that  such  mode  is  occasionally 
departed  from,  and  leaves  an  impression  that  such  departure  is  for 
a  sinister  motive,  and  consequently  a  positive  Rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  rendered  imperatively  necessary;  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  members  should  it  actually  be  intentionally  wrong, 
and  if  not  intentionally  wrong,  necessary  for  the  judge  being  free 
from  suspicion  of  it.  Besides,  setting  a  part  the  question  of  his 
having  no  supposed  right  of  knowing,  or  not  knowing,  the  dog  or 
his  name,  or  his  master,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  his  deciding 
the  course  by  those  names,  when  he  has  the  dogs  and  their  colours 
before  him,  or  any  thing  descriptive  of  them  as  distinguishing  the 
winning  dog  from  tlie  other ;  there  is  black  and  red — or  the  red 
collar  or  white  collar ;  the  largest  or  the  smallest,  and  so  forth ; 
but  if  you  suppose  a  case,  two  black  bitches  much  alike,  or  two 
black  dogs  alike,  and  one  wears  a  red  collar,  and  the  other  a  white 
one,  or  none  at  all ;  what  necessity  is  there  to  decide  by  the  name 
of  the  dog  ?  The  others  are  equally  easy  and  short  of  pronunciation 
as  his  name  is ;  but  if  you  suppose  that  the  judge  intended  to  'act 
partially,  be  it  from  favour  towards  an  individual,  or  for  the  lucre 
of  gold,  does  not  signify,  but  if  he  meant  to  decide  for  a  certain  ' 
dog,  whether  he  had  any  right  to  the  course  or  not,  but  by  their 
being  so  much  alike  in  colour,  he  did  not  know  which  was  rvhich  ; 
then  giving  the  decision  by  the  name  of  the  dog,  secures  him  the 
course,  if  there  is  no  appeal  against  the  decision  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  Again,  if  by  the  dogs  being  so  much  alike  the 
judge  did  not  know  rchtch  was  which,  how  is  he  to  know  that  the 
dog  he  names  was  the  dog  which  had  the  best  of  the  course  ? 
Where  a  judge  does  this,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  con- 
trary to  Ms  usual  practice,  it  warrants  and  entirely  justifies  a  sus- 
picion of  his  doing  wrong  intentionally ;  and  especially  when  in 
those  insular  instances  the  decision  was  glaringly  wrong,  admitting 
of  no  doubt,  nor  of  its  being  owing  to  mistake,  but  altogether  contrary 
to  the  decided  opinion  of  the  field  generally.     Such  instances,  thank 
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God  !  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  I  knatc  a  Jew,  and  I  say  it  with 
great  regret;  but  painful  as  it  is,  this  being  of  public  consideration, 
it  is  necessary  in  providing  Rules  for  public  purposes,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  such  prac- 
tices. Although  the  judge,  it  is  true,  lost  his  situation  principally 
firom  those  instances,  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  evil 
remedies  itself;  the  cup  goes  to  the  wrong  sideboard  ;  and  without 
any  express  declaration,  or  Rule  provided  against  a  decision  being 
thus  given  in  improper  terms,  a  door  is  left  open  for  its  being  done 
by  others,  with  the  excuse  of  ignorance  that  such  is  contrary  to 
rule,  and  the  judge  has  all  the  power  of  doinff  wrotig  in  his  ovm 
hands,  without  appeal  or  remedy. 

It  is  not  because  there  are  no  coursers,  both  members  of  clubs 
and  judges,  who  would  give  an  impartial  decision,  even  if  they 
knew  all  the  dogs,  and  all  their  owners,  some  friends  or  near  rela- 
tions, while  others  were  strangers  or  even  enemies  to  himself,  that 
these  precautions  against  knowing  the  dogs  are  necessary.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  very  many  who  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, decide  strictly  impartially  to  the  best  of  their  judgments. 
But  waving  every  consideration  of  liability  and  proneness  to  par- 
tiality, or  venality  for  sinister  purposes  in  the  judge  on  the  one  hand, 
anci  the  natural  jealousy  and  distrust  in  the  members  on  the  other, 
there  are  courses  of  such  difficulty  in  deciding  right,  turning  upon 
such  minuteness  and  nicety  of  points,  and  requiring  the  best  con- 
sideration and  judgment  to  decide  strictly  just  and  properly,  which 
it  is  expected  of  a  judge  to  do,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
sometimes  for  a  judge  to  satisfy  even  his  own  mind,  much  more 
to  satisfy  a  whole  field  of  anxious  coursers,  upon  a  point  which 
has  become  very  interesting  to  them  all;  then,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  difficulty  and  nicety,  and  to  be  decided  in  so 
short  a  time,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  a  judge^s  mind 
should  be  perfectly  free  and  unincumbered  from  all  collateral 
considerations  of  party,   pressing  on  his  mind;^    he  has  quite 


*  I  have  heard  it  urged,  on  the  subject  of  remuneration  to  a  judge,  that 
he  ha»  eome  recompense  in  the  sport,  and  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection,   by  being   allowed  to  ride  where  others  are   not 
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difficulty  enough  without  such;  then  if  a  case  is  of  so  much 
difficulty,  where  a  judge  is  entitled,  and  has  every  right  to  be 
entitled,  to  the  entire  confidence  of  the  whole  field,  and  actually 
possesses  that  entire  confidence ;  if  in  such  a  case  it  is  desirable 
from  the  difficulty  of  it,  that  his  mind  should  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  consideration  but  that  of  the  course  itselfy  how  much 
more  desirable  is  it,  where  there  is  a  want  of  this  entire  confidence ; 
a  man  may  be  really  worthy  of  it,  and  yet  not  possess  it.  One 
man  may  have  the  same  independence  of  mind  and  principle,  and 
integrity  of  intention  as  another,  but  not  the  same  independency 
of  circumstances,  or  strength  of  nerve  to  set  at  defiance  the  opinion 
of  others,  so  tliat  he  is  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  and  correctness  of 
his  own  decision ;  tliere  is  mutual  friendship,  and  there  is  mutual 
antipathy  and  animosity ;  there  are  acquaintances,  and  there  are 


allowed ;  this  argument  may  do  for  the  avaricious  part  of  the  club ;  and 
there  are  such  to  save  their  own  pockets,  who  would  have  their  work  doae 
for  an  old  song,  if  they  can  find  those  that  are  silly  enough  to  do  it  for  them 
on  those  tonus.  Those  who  really  entertain  such  an  idea  cannot  judge  of  it 
fit>m  experience  in  having  often  acted  in  so  difficult  and  ungracious  an 
office.  A  judge  of  coursing  doing  his  duty  haa  a  restraint  upon  him  totally 
incompatible  with  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  sport;  he  would  feel  much 
more  interested  if  he  knew  whose  dogs  they  were  that  were  running  ;  but 
independent  of  that,  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  his  attention  inlen»?ely  taken 
between  the  two  dogs ;  he  sees,  it  is  true,  whether  tlie  hare  is  turned,  set 
about,  as  lurberville  has  it,  or  only  wrenched,  or  ricked  ;  but  the  instant 
that  is  over,  his  eyes  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  dogs,  to  see  which  turns 
best,  recovers  from  the  turn,  and  which  starts  first,  or  whether  they  start 
e^en,  regardless  of  the  hare ;  but  as  a  judge's  mind,  to  attend  to  all  these 
minuda,  should  be  completely  unfettered  from  all  otlier  considerations,  so 
would  a  sportsman,  who  loves  coursing,  wish  his  mind  to  be  unfettered  fit)m 
watching  the  dogs  so  narrowly,  as  he  may  also  watch  the  hare,  about  which 
he  feels  interest  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  her  hapless  fat^;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  windings  and  turnings  the  jXKDr  creature  will  make  to  get 
away,  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  at  the  present  day  equally 
with  the  coursers  of  olden  times.  This  is  one  feature,  and  not  a  trifling 
one,  of  sportsmen  in  the  field,  generally  not  being  so  competent  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  dogs  with  accuracy  as  the  judge  is :  the 
recompense,  therefore,  which  a  judge  of  coursing  has  by  his  enjoyment  of 
the  sport,  is,  what  an  old  friend  of  mine  would  term,  aU  a  pretence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  urge  it. 
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strangers  to  him ;  there  is  love,  and  there  is  fear,  there  are  quiet, 

contented  members  who  leave  the  general  management  of  the 

meeting  to  others,  and  there  are  influential  members  who  take  as 

much  upon  them  in  that  management  as  they  can,  or  as  others 

will  allow  them  to  do  ;  there  are  of  the  latter  who  will  favour  a 

judge  acting  in  future  for  the  club,  if  the  judge  will  favour  their 

dog,  and  who  will  on  the  contrary,  use  their  influence  to  prevent 

him  doing  so,   if  he  does   not  favour  their  dog ;    now,  if  for  a 

moment,  we  have  all  this  variety,  and  suppose  a  judge  to  intend 

deciding  right,  with  a  difficult  case  before  him,  one  dog  he  knows 

belongs  to  a  friend,  and  the  other  to  a  stranger,  or  even  to  an 

enemy ;  then  8upi>osing  his  friend^s  dog,  according  to  the  conviction 

of  his  own  mind,  was  clearly,  though  but  upon  a  trifling  superiority, 

entitled  to  the  course,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  course, 

and  the  different  situation  from  his  own  which  the  field  view  it, 

he  has  reason  to  think  the  field  generally  would  deem  his  friend^s 

dog  had  the  worst  of  it;   he  must  then  be  well  aware,  that  he 

must  either  do  an  injustice  to  his  friend,  or  lay  himself  under  the 

displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  field,  and  immediately  be 

denounced  as  acting  partially.    Then  if  a  judge  has  this  unpleasant 

difficulty  to  encounter,  where  he  is  convinced  of  a  clear,  though 

trifling  superiority  on  the  part  of  his  friend^s  dog,  how  much  more 

unpleasantly  difficult  must  it  be,  when  he  is  not  quite  so  dear  of 

that  superiority ;   but  if  he  does  not  know  whose  dogs  they  are, 

and  the  field  have  every  reason  to  suppose  and  believe  that  he  does  not 

know  them,  he  is  on  the  one  hand  not  in  so  unpleasant  a  difficulty, 

and  on  the  other,  should  the  field  think  his  decision  wrong,  he  is 

at  least  acquit  in  their  minds  of  deciding  wrong  intentionally ;  and 

who  would  not  sooner  excuse  a  fault  of  the  head  than  a  fault  of 

the  heart  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  case  here  supposed  as  an  instance, 
where  the  Judge  is  convinced  of  a  clear  superiority  in  his  friend^s 
dog,  that  he  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  dog,  even  if  he  knew  that 
lus  owner  thought  he  was  beat,  as  well  as  being  thought  so  by  the 
rest  of  the  field ;  but  it  is  the  increasing,  and  making  more  un- 
pleasant that  difficulty,  which  is,  witliout  increasing  it,  sufficiently 
difficult  of  itself,  that  I  am  here  speaking ;  not  which  way  he 
ought  to  decide  under  those  circumstances,  as  that  is  no  question ; 
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lie  ought  to  decide  for  the  dog,  and  brave  the  displeasure  of  the 
field. 

The  effect  of  a  single  error;  the  banefdl  consequences  resulting 
from  a  single  departure  from  the  path  of  rectitude^  have  been 
forcibly  delineated  by  many  able  writers,  and  are  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  the  loss  of  self-confidence,  from  a  consciousness  of 
that  single  departure  from  rectitude,  to  an  honourable  and  sensi- 
tive mind,  carries  a  far  more  poignant  and  bitter  sting  than  the 
discontent  of  others,  with  a  conviction  and  satisfaction  in  your 
own  mind  of  having  done  strictly  right,  even  if  that  is  attended 
with  temporary  loss  of  emolument  *^  Do  right,  and  all  will  come 
out  right  in  the  end,^  is  a  true,  old,  homely  adage : — 

Then  let  the  tide  of  discontent 
Revolve  into  an  eddy, 
Like  to  a  stream  in  a  mill  fleme 
Still  whirlins^  round  to  its  redeem, 
Though  tune  may  be  procrastinate ; 
'Twill  find  its  level  in  the  roll, 
Then  straight  will  pass  away. 

Oh !  what  a  pity  'tis  that  folks  are  not  content, 

When  things  are  rightly  done,  and  eke,  are  rightly  meant 

It  is  the  duty  of  members  of  clubs,  as  well  as  of  the  judge  him- 
self, to  keep  the  judge  clear  of  these  increased  difficulties,  by 
proper  precautions  against  his  knowing  whose  dogs  they  are ;  he 
cannot  do  it  himself,  be  his  care  to  do  so  ever  so  great,  without 
being  seconded  in  it  by  the  regulations  of  the  club  ;  I  have  ex- 
perienced both  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  knowledge  of  whose 
dogs  they  are,  and  the  unpleasant  difficulties  belonging  to  actually 
knowing  them ;  aye,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  comparative  ease, 
and  pleasure,  and  satisfaction,  in  my  own  mind  on  other  occasions, 
in  not  knowing  them ;  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  in 
the  pleasure  a  judge  has  in  riding  to  a  course  and  deciding  it 
It  may  be  urged,  and  it  is  true  in  principle,  that  a  judge  has  no 
business  to  take  any  such  matters  into  consideration  ;  but  it  is  not 
very  easy  in  practice.  What  man  can  prevent  thoughts,  and 
ideas,  and  recollections  crowding  and  forcing  themselves  upon  his 
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mindy  when  he  is  wanting  and  intent  upon  some  thing  \nth  which 
those  ideas  ought  not  to  interfere  ?  they  will  comcy  '*  whether  he 
will  or  no  ^  he  cannot  control  whether  they  come  or  not,  he  can 
only  control  his  own  actions  upon  them  when  they  are  there ; 
but  when  they  are  there,  they  interfere  with,  and  interrupt  his 
best  consideration  under  the  arduous  and  difficult  duty  he  has  to 
perform. 

As  fair  play  is  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value,  so  are  proper  decisions 
on  courses  the  most  conducive  to  the  satisfaction,  harmony,  and 
permanency  of  a  coursing  club ;  to  effect  this,  a  competent  person 
to  officiate  as  judge  is  a  sine  qua  non  indbpensable  to  the  coursing 
community:  intelligence,  integrity,  independency  both  in  mind 
and  circumstances,  the  former  in  particular,  on  the  part  of  the 
judge ;  encouragement  by  protection  from  unmerited  abuse  and 
insult,  and  proper  remuneration  on  the  part  of  the  club  to  induce 
proper  and  competent  persons  to  undertake  the  office,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  the  well  meaning,  honourable  minded  members 
standing  firm  and  fast  to  their  regulations,  is  the  way  for  those 
Carrithumpians  who  creep  into  a  club  of  gentlemen  soon  to  back 
out  agcduy  or  to  submit  quietly,  and  not  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  meeting. 

All  the  experience  in  the  world  will  not  enable  a  man  to  decide 
difficult  courses  properly,  without  studying  well  the  true  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  decided;  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
subject,  will  not  admit  of  very  short  Rules,  those  Rules  require 
capacity  of  intellect,  a  mind  gifted  with  acute  facilities,  aided  by 
the  advantages  of  education  rightly  to  understand  and  reduce 
them  to  practice,  to  enable  a  man  thoroughly  to  be  master  of  the 
subject ;  and  such  men  are  not  to  be  had  to  act  if  not  fairly  treated 
by  the  club. 

It  is  impossible  to  frame  Rules  on  so  intricate  and  complicated 
a  question  as  coursing,  with  all  its  varieties  of  merit,  and  chance 
and  fortuitous  changeableness  of  circumstances,  so  ''  that  those 
who  run  may  read  ;''^  yet  the  Rules  for  the  decision  of  courses  here 
proposed  in  lieu  of  the  old  ones,  admit  of  being  condensed  into 
a  smaller  space  for  the  more  easy  recollection  of  the  parties  con- 
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cemed  the  moment  they  are  wanted  for  use;  they  consist  of 
twenty-five  Rules^  and  are  put  in  that  form  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  question  by  a  classification  of  the  different  parts,  in 
order  that  each  may  separately  undergo  a  full  and  proper  con- 
sideration of  their  several  bearings  towards  the  general  object,  that 
of  ascertaining  in  a  trial  between  two  greyhounds,  which  is  the 
best.  These  should  be  well  studied  by  judges,  so  that  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  founded  is  fixed  and  well  grounded  in  his  mind ; 
when  that  is  done,  the  brief  epitome  of  the  Rules  will  be  sufficient 
to  retain  in  his  memory,  for  his  guidance  in  deciding  each  course. 

The  different  essentials  required  in  greyhounds  are  speed  and 
stoutness,  turning,  fencing,  and  killing;  a  distinction  is  made 
between  points  gained  by  merit,  or  being  gained  by  chance  ;  or 
in  other  words,  one  gaining  points  by  having  a  superiority  over 
his,  fellow  in  those  different  requisites,  or  only  gaining  them  by 
mere  chance;  and  an  allowance  equivalent  to  that  superiority 
awarded :  a  distinction  is  also  made  on  the  subject  of  points  gained 
by  chance,  whether  they  should  be  allowed  for  or  not;  for 
although  the  Rules  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  merit,  yet  in 
many  cases,  points  gained  by  chance  are  entitled  to  some  allowance, 
inasmuch  as  they  not  only  distress  the  dog  that  gains  them,  but 
they  also  contribute  towards  the  ulterior  object,  by  distressing  the 
hare,  or  delating  her,  and  thereby  enabling  himself  or  the  other 
dog  to  effect  something  towards  that  ulterior  object,  for  whick 
they  are  allowed  in  due  order ;  while  in  other  cases,  those  points 
gained  by  chance,  have  no  ulterior  consequences,  and  consequently 
are  not  entitled  to  any  allowance  for  thenL  ^ 


1  The  brief  epitome  of  the  Rules  will  be  found  in  the  last  pagee,  as  being 
more  ready  to  refer  to. 
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«  No  one  now 

DweUs  in  the  hall  of  Ivor ; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead, 
And  I  the  sole  survivor." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
Manual,  or  Stttd  Book,  says,  ^^  I  cannot  help  adding  to  the  last 
words  of  Bonny  Heck  a  sporting  anecdote,  said  to  have  happened 
in  Fife,  and  not  far  from  the  residence  of  that  famous  greyhound, 
which  may  serve  to  show  in  what  regard  the  rules  of  fair  play 
between  hound  and  hare  are  held  by  Scottish  sportsmen. 

**  There  was  a  coursing  club  once  upon  a  time,  which  met  at 
Balchristy,  in  the  province,  or  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  King- 
dom of  Fife.  The  members  were  elderly  social  men,  whom  a 
very  moderate  allowance  of  sport  served  as  an  introduction  to 
a  hearty  dinner  and  jolly  evening.  Now  there  had  her  seat 
on  the  ground  where  they  usually  met,  a  certain  large  stout 
hare,  who  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  entertain  tbese  moderate 
sportsmen.  She  usually  gave  the  amusement  of  three  or  four 
turns  as  soon  as  she  was  put  up — a  sure  sign  of  a  strong  hare 
when  practised  by  any  beyond  the  age  of  a  leveret — ^then  stretched 
out  in  great  style,  and  after  affording  the  gentlemen  an  easy 
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canter  of  a  mile  or  two,  threw  out  the  dogs,  by  passing  through 
a  particnlar  gap  in  an  enclosure.  This  sport  the  same  hare  gave 
to  the  same  party  for  one  or  two  seasons^  and  it  was  just  enough 
to  afford  the  worthy  members  of  the  club  a  sufficient  reason  to  be 
alleged  to  their  wives  or  otliers  whom  it  might  concern^  for  passing 
the  day  in  the  public  house.  At  length  a  fellow  who  attended  the 
hunt,  nefariously  thrust  his  plaid^  or  great  coat,  into  the  gap  I  men- 
tioned,  and  poor  puss,  her  retreat  being  thus  cut  off,  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  dying  Desdemona,  *  basely — basdly  murdered.' 
The  sport  of  the  Balchristy  club  seemed  to  end  with  tliis  famous 
hare.  They  either  found  no  hares,  or  such  as  afforded  only  a 
halloo  and  a  squeak,  or  such,  finally,  as  gave  them  further  runs 
than  they  had  pleasure  in  following.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting 
died  away,  and  at  length  it  was  altogether  given  up. 

'<  The  publican  was  of  course  the  party  most  especially  affected 
by  the  discontinuance  of  the  club,  and  regarded,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, with  no  complacency  the  person  who  had  prevented  the  hare 
from  escaping,  and  even  his  memory.  One  day  a  gentleman  asked 
him  what  was  become  of  such  a  one,  naming  the  obnoxious 
individuaL  ^  He  is  dead.  Sir,'  answered  mine  host,  with  an  angry 
scowl,  *  and  his  soul  kens  this  day  whether  the  hare  of  Balchristy 
got  fair  play  or  not'" 
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THE    LAST    DYING    WORDS 


BONNY   HECK, 


A   FAMOUS    OBBYHOUND    IN    TUB   SHIRE   OF    FIFB. 


Alas,  alas,  quo'  bonny  Heck, 
On  former  days  when  I  reflect ! 
I  was  a  dog  much  in  respect 

For  doughty  deed ; 
But  now  I  must  hing  by  the  neck 

Without  remeed. 

Oh  fy,  Sirs,  for  black  burning  shame, 
Ye'U  bring  a  blunder  on  your  name ! 
Pray  tell  me  wherein  I'm  to  blame  ? 

Is't  in  effect, 
Because  I'm  criple,  auld  and  lame  f 

Quo'  bonny  Heck. 

What  great  feats  I  have  done  mysell. 
Within  clink  of  Kilrenny  bell ; 
When  I  was  souple,  young  and  fell 

But  fear  or  dread ; 
John  Ness  and  Paterson  can  tell, 

Whose  hearts  may  bleid. 
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They'll  witness  that  I  was  the  vier 
Of  all  the  dogs  within  the  shire, 
I'd  run  all  day  and  never  tyre ; 

But  now  my  neck, 
It  must  be  stretched  for  my  byre, 

Quo'  bonny  Heck. 

How  nimbly  could  I  turn  the  hare, 
Then  serve  myself,  that  was  right  fair  I 
For  still  it  was  my  constant  care 

The  van  to  lead  ; 
Now,  what  could  saiy  Heck  do  mair, 

Syne  kill  her  dead  ? 

At  the  King's-muir  and  Kelly-law, 
Where  good  stout  hares  gang  fast  awa. 
So  cliverly  I  did  it  claw. 

With  pith  and  speed ; 
I  bore  the  bell  before  them  a'. 

As  dear's  a  beid. 

I  ran  alike  on  a'  kind  grounds, 
Yea,  in  the  midst  of  Ardry  Whines, 
I  grip't  the  mackdngs  be  the  bunns, 

Or  be  the  neck  ; 
Where  nathing  could  slay  them  but  guns^ 

Save  bonny  Heck. 

I  witty,  wily  was,  and  gash. 
With  my  auld  felni  packy  pash, 
Nae  man  might  anes  buy  me  for  cash, 

In  some  respect ; 
Are  they  not  then  confoimded  rash 

That  hangs  poor  Heck  ? 

I  was  a  hardy  tyke  and  bauld, 

Though  my  beard's  grey,  I'm  not  so  auld 

Can  any  man  to  me  un&uld. 

What  is  the  feid. 
To  stane  me  ere  I  be  well  cauld  ? 

A  cruel  deed ! 
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Now  honesty  was  ay  my  drift, 
An  innocent  and  bannless  shift, 
A  kaill-pot-lid  gently  to  lift, 

Or  amhy-sneck, 
Shame  fa  the  chafts,  dare  call  that  thift^ 

Qao'  honny  Heck. 

So  well's  as  I  coud  play  hocus  pocus, 
And  of  the  seryants  mak  JodocuSy 
And  this  I  did  in  eveiy  locus. 

Throw  their  neglect ; 
And  was  not  this  a  meny  jocus, 

Quo'  honny  Heck  ? 

Bnt  now,  good  Sirs,  this  day  is  lost, 
The  hest  dog  in  the  east-nook  coast. 
For  nerer  ane  durst  hrag  nor  hoast 

Me,  for  their  neck ; 
But  now  I  must  yield  up  the  ghost. 

Quo'  honny  Heck, 

And  put  a  period  to  my  talking. 
For  I'm  unto  my  exit  making  ; 
Sirs,  ye  may  a'  gae  to  the  hawking. 

And  there  reflect, 
Ye'l  ne'er  get  sick  a  dog  for  maukin 

As  honny  Heck. 

But  if  my  puppies  ance  were  ready. 

Which  I  gat  on  a  honny  lady ; 

They'l  he  haith  cliver,  keen,  and  heddy. 

And  ne'er  neglect. 
To  clink  in  like  their  ancient  deddy. 
The  famous  Heck. 

The  reader  will  observe  by  my  general  remarks  that  I  am  a 
decided  enemy  to  a  greyhound  being  deemed  winner  merely  be- 
cau9e  he  runs  up  best  at  the  last  of  a  course ;  some  would  infer 
that  I  carry  that  idea  too  far,  and  that  I  would  not  allow  a  dog  to 
win  on  any  account  if  he  ran  up  best  at  last,  though  he  had  done 
the  most  throughout  the  course ;  in  that,  however,  they  will  be 
convinced  of  their  error  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  different 
Rules ;  if  they  run  up  best  at  last  from  being  really  the  best  dog, 
having  done  their  duty  in  the  course,  that  running  up  at  last  may. 
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and  sometimes  does,  justly  entitle  them  to  win.  I  mention  this 
becaase,  notwithstanding  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  error>  from 
prejudice  and  other  causes^  wrongfully  to  decide  against  an  honest 
running  dog,  when  his  fellow  runs  up  better  than  him  at  last,  yet 
there  is  a  prejudice,  with  some  coursers,  in  the  other  extreme; 
I  have  experienced  it  on  some  few  occasions  with  gentlemen  who 
have  acted  with  me  as  assistant  judges,  though  very  much  pftener 
the  other  way,  but  the  points  are  the  true  critmon,  and  the 
safest  guard  against  either  extreme. 

I  have  a  course  in  point  now  in  my  recollection,  which  will  also 
serve  to  show  the  erroneous  distinction  drawn  by  some  coursers, 
between  one  dog  having  most  points,  and  the  other  leading  for 
the  longest  time  during  the  course,  and  wherein  I  never  saw  the 
difference  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  breed,  made  more  mani- 
festly clear.  It  was  the  first  course  for  a  cup,  between  a  white  bitch 
with  blue  marks,  and  a  red  and  white  bitch.  The  red  had  her  atten- 
tion taken  to  something  else  at  the  moment  they  were  loosed  from 
the  slips,  and  did  not  perceive  the  other  gone  till  she  was  got 
forty  or  fifty  yards ;  the  white  had  also  most  speed,  of  the  flashy 
sort,  and  a  good  running  hare ;  she  consequently  took  the  two,  if 
not  the  three  first  turns,  with  a  run  of  good  length  between  each 
turn ;  the  red  then  got  to  work,  and  for  a  short  time  they  took 
nearly  turn  for  turn,  but  most  in  favour  of  white,  the  white  still 
showing  most  speed  upon  the  whole,  though  her  extra  speed  was 
visibly  decreasing;  she  then  began  quite  to  lob,  and  could  not 
serve  a  single  turn  out  of  eight  or  ten  which  the  red  gave  succes- 
sively, before  the  hare  got  to  covert 

Now  I  am  free  to  admit,  and  did  so  in  the  conference  with  the 
assistant  judges,  that  the  white  had  the  lead,  and  the  best  of  the 
course  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  the  course  took  in 
running ;  the  run  between  each  turn  at  the  last  given  by  the  red 
was  very  much  shorter  than  the  run  between  the  turns  at  first 
given  by  the  white,  and  had  not  Ihe  speed  of  the  white  been  dying 
away  so  fast,  she  must  have  sarved  some  of  those  turns ;  but  she  did 
not  serve  one,  and  the  hiure  was,  in  most  of  them,  fairly  fetched 
round ;  the  turns  given  by  the  white  at  the  first  part,  constitoted 
cotes,  so  did  those  given  by  the  red  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
course;   and  whether  you  reckon  tliem  one  point  or  two  each 
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torn,  the  red  gained  at  least  doable  the  number  of  points  which 
the  white  did,  and  in  half  the  time;  I  was  well  in  with  the  dogs 
throughout  the  coarse,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  track  of  the 
hare  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  my  seeing  every  motion 
minutely,  and  enables  me  to  be  confident  that  I  have  not  over- 
rated the  number  of  turns  given  by  the  red  at  the  last,  because 
their  repeated  crossing  over  just  before  me  kept  me  only  on  an 
easy  gallop — ^the  hare's  track  was  Oniform,  and  very  near  alike  in 
length  of  run  between  each  turn — of  which  a  sketch  is  given  in 
the  first  of  the  annexed  plates — ^the  middle  line  my  own  track  ; 
the  other  that  of  the  hare. 

This  conunenced  a  quarter,  or  near  half  a  mile,  from  covert 
Now  singular  enough,  and  contrary  to  what  some  coursers  advance, 
viz.  '^  that  more  ought  to  be  allowed  for  a  turn  going  towards 
covert  than  going  from  it  f*  it  was  on  this  occasion  remarked, 
*^  that  no  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  turns  near  the  covert, 
as  a  waiting  dog  will  be  sure  to  give  most  turns  at  that  part  of  a 
course  ^  but  in  this  course  the  red  never  showed  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  wait,  and  her  winning  so  decidedly  at  the  latter  part 
was,  according  to  the  conviction  on  my  own  mind,  owing  entirely 
to  the  softness  of  breed  in  the  white.  I  had  never  seen  either  dog 
before,  nor  did  I  know  whose  either  of  them  was ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent running  of  the  white  satisfied  me  that  I  had  not  drawn  an 
erroneous  conclusion ;  a  blue  dog  that  I  saw  run  against  her  two 
days  afterwards,  took  twelve  or  fifteen  turns  in  succession  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  and  the  white  one  was  as  near  as  possible 
giving  in  entirely.  The  former  course  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  white,  and  I  have  not  the  least  possible  doubt,  according  to 
the  conviction  of  the  minds  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  acted  as 
assistant  judges,  that  they  were  doing  right, — my  own  conviction 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  red,  so  that  I  was  left  in  the 
minority.  It  only  strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  making  the  points  gained  by  each  the  criterion 
for  deciding  courses. 

A  sketch  of  another  course  (as  given  in  the  second  plate,)  may 
be  useful,  as  showing  the  difference  made  by  the  different  situa- 
tions from  which  parties  view  it ;  it  was  between  a  white  dog  with 
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black  markS)  and  a  fawn  dog;  the  hare  never  sufTered  a  single  turn, 
and  from  the  violence  of  the  dogs  in  struggling  to  get  away  from 
the  slips^  when  they  were  loosed^  they  were  flung  very  wide  of  each 
other^  I  should  think  twenty  or  thirty  yards, — and  for  perhaps  half 
a  mile,  the  hare  ran  straight,  then  curved  off  to  the  left  for  covert, 
leaving  the  slowest  dog  the  inner  circle,  by  which,  to  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  appeared  to  have  the  best  of  the  course. 

The  hare  ran  nearly  to  the  boundary  of  the  field  before  she 
curved  off  for  covert,  and  the  horsemen,  of  course,  knowing  she 
would  go  for  covert,  remained  stationary  at  about  mark  nine,  from 
which  the  white  would  not  appear  to  them  to  have  gained  much  of 
the  fawn  at  mark  five  and  six,  and  as  the  curve  continued,  the  fawn 
appeared  to  be  the  first,  and  indeed  part  of  the  time  he  was 
nearest  the  hare,  till  they  drew  nearly  into  the  same  track ;  the 
white  got  first  at  seven,  and  at  eight  ricked  the  hare,  and  she  then 
got  covert 

Being  well  with  the  dogs  I  distinctly  saw  the  white  had  most 
speed  all  the  time,  but  the  company  being  near  upon  half  a  mile 
from  diem  at  the  first  curving  off,  did  not,  nor  were  they  likely  to 
see,  the  difference  in  speed  betwixt  them — ^they  rather  thought  the 
fawn  had  the  best,  till  just  a  little  at  last. 

The  owner  of  the  fawn  was  surprised  at  the  decision  in  favour 
of  the  white,  as  he  said  to  me  that  he  thought  his  dog  was  winning 
all  the  nay — and  another  fancied  that  the  white  got  first  by  the 
hare  whiffing  off  in  his  favour,  by  the  advantage  of  running  the 
inner  circle — whereas,  if  either,  he  was  running  the  outer  circle 
at  the  time ;  they,  however,  acknowledged  that  the  distance  they 
were  off,  might,  and  probably  did,  deceive  them.  Having,  on  so 
many  occasions,  been  aware  of  the  different  view  taken  by  different 
parties  from  not  seeing  the  course  from  the  same  situation,  I  am 
well  convinced  that  the  generality  of  coursers  do  not  make  so  much 
allowance  for  inside  turns,  and  the  difference  in  situation  and  dis- 
tance for  viewing  it,  as  the  subject  requires  that  they  ought  to  do. 

I  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  the  justness  of  my  decision 
confirmed  by  two  ladies,  of  which  there  were  several  well  mounted 
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in  the  field,  and  these  two  take  great  pleasure  in  riding  to  the 
different  conrses,  are  excellent  horsewomen,  and  acknowledged 
good  judges,  with  whose  company  I  was  exclusively  honoured 
in  my  gallop  on  this  oc^sasion ;  their  sweet  voices  were  in  my 
favour,  whose  opinion  must,  to  all  manly  minds,  be  irresistible 
to  conviction. 

I  always  feel  great  pleasure  in  seeing  ladies  well  mounted  in 
a  coursing  field,  and  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  gratifying  than 
their  good  opinion ;  nor  any  description  of  field-sport  so  congenial 
to  the  fair  sex;  danger  and  fatigue  is  nowise  attendant  upon 
coursing  in  the  open  fields,  and  what  animal  is  so  fit  or  so  likely 
to  create  an  interest  in  their  minds,  or  to  excite  their  admiration, 
as  the  gallant  and  princely  greyhound,  with  their  fineness  and 
beauty  of  shape,  their  animated  look,  and  energetic  performance  ? 
I  cannot  further  resist  my  inclination  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  my  readers,  the  Dianas  of  modern  days,  as  given  in  the 
Cauraer'a  Manucdy  or  Stud-Book,  accompanied  by  a  very  old  song, 
showing,  in  olden  times, 

**  How  the  states  divine  coursed  the  hare." 

*^  If  it  were  necessary  to  back  our  cause  by  learned  authority,  as 
we  have  done  by  royal  example,  we  might  remark,  that  judge 
Mansfield  did  not  consider  coursing  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
bench ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  partiality  to  the  sport  evinced  by 
more  than  one  passage  in  Shakespeare,  we  might  cite  the  example 
of  the  genius  most  kindred  to  him.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  patronises 
the  Leash  among  his  neighbours  and  teuautry  by  an  annual  enter- 
tainment and  a  prize.  A  still  higher  authority,  however,  to  which 
all  must  bow,  exists  in  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  from 
time  immemorial  considered  coursing  as  the  only  field  sport  in 
which  they  could  join  with  grace  and  propriety,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Cowdrey  park.  Our  good  Queen  Charlotte,  too,  who 
will  be  acknowledged  as  the  true  model  of  feminine  and  domestic 
virtues,  has  condescended  to  witness  from  Windsor  terrace  the 
successful  running  of  Lord  Rivers's  best  dogs.  The  example  of 
our  fair  ancestresses  has  been  followed  by  wits  and  beauties  of  our 
own   acquaintance,   who  have  delighted  to  pursue  the  sport   of 
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coursing  through  all  the  vicissitades  of  wind  and  weather.  Nay  it 
most  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  who  have  met  in 
the  coursing  field  a  lady,  who  has  braved  "  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm"^  on  Ashdown,  Rockley,  and  Amesbury  Downs,  in 
pursuit  of  this  her  favourite  diversion ;  whose  discernment  as  to  the 
form  and  symmetry  of  the  greyhound,  whose  knowledge  of  training 
and  whose  judgment  and  decision  of  the  relative  merits  of  each 
dog  in  a  course,  were  surpassed  by  none.  As  Berkshire  has  to 
boast  of  the  second  oldest  established  club  in  the  kingdom,  it  lays 
claim  also  to  this  lady^s  birth,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  distinguished 
authoress  of  the  present  day,  who  has  shown  her  attachment  to  the 
amusement  in  many  passages  of  her  lighter  productions,  in  which 
are  portrayed  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  course  itself,  as 
well  as  with  the  sportive  actions  of  the  greyhound.  We  allude  to 
her  beautiful  poem  of  Watlington  HilL 

*<  And  durst  I  sing  in  venturous  guise, 
Of  ricks,  and  tarns,  and  ^eiUs,  and  byes, 
And  all  the  courser's  mysteries  P' 

<<  The  editor  cannot  withhold  from  these  pages  the  following 
poem  by  the  same  authoress,  never  before  published,  beautifully 
descriptive  of  greyhounds  playing  in  the  snow : — 

GREYHOUNDS  PLAYING  IN  THE  SNOW. 

"  No  more  our  park-like  fields  display 
The  beauties  of  their  summer  day ; 
No  more  the  trees  their  foliage  fiiog 
Redundant  o*er  the  crystal  spring ; 
No  more  in  rich  Mosaic  spread, 
The  spotted  cowslip  waves  its  head 
O'er  violets  sweet  of  deepest  blue 
And  strawberry  cups  half  filled  with  dew ; 
Nor  where  the  broom  hangs  o'er  the  rill. 
Up  springs  the  golden  daffodil. 

How  different  now  the  cherished  scene ! 
Now  the  pale  snow,  so  pure,  so  sheen. 
Cold  winding  sheet  of  nature,  throws 
Below  around  its  sad  repose ; 
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SwoUen,  dark,  and  stained,  and  half  congealed* 

A  soUen  sound  the  waters  yield ; 

The  stately  elms,  damp,  mossy,  brown, 

Rude  skeletons  of  beauty,  frown ; 

And  clouds  by  no  bright  sunbeam  broke, 

Seem  one  dull  canopy  of  smoke. 

If  aught  remain  of  loveliness. 

Of  sunmier's  charm  in  winter's  dress, 

'Tis  in  those  lightsome  shrubberies  seen. 

Where  the  young  firs'  undying  green 

Peeps  out  the  cumbering  snow  between ; 

'Tis  in  those  laurels  bright  and  bare, 

Shaking  their  Ftainless  load  in  air ; 

'Tis  in  those  shining  hollies  found 

With  coral  berries  studded  round ; 

And  those  proud  oaks  upon  whose  breast 

The  safiron  leaves  still  love  to  rest 

And  there  is  something  too  of  brightness 
In  that  smooth  plain's  ethereal  whiteness 
That  fires  the  eye  yet  soothes  the  soul 
With  its  unstained,  unbroken  whole. — 
Level  no  more ! — ^The  jetty  pair. 
The  lightest  things  of  ear^  or  air, 
My  playful  pets,  are  bounding  there ! 
Oh !  how  on  that  white  plain  we  trace 
Each  coal  black  greyhotmd's  form  of  grace ! 
Now  wantoning  in  speed  and  strength ; 
Now  stretching  out  his  lazy  length ; 
Now  the  wide  circling  race  renewing ; 
Now  in  close  narrowed  round  pursuing ; 
Now  bounding  over  bush  and  brier 
With  aimless  glee ;  now  leaping  higher, 
Hoping  and  half  succeeding  oft 
To  catch  the  bird  that  soars  aloft ; 
Now  bending  the  long  neck ;  the  head 
Deep  plunging  in  the  glittering  bed. 
Then  with  quick  jerk  withdrawn,  to  throw 
On  all  around  the  flaky  snow; 
Now  leaning  o'er  the  brook  with  eye 
That  longs  across  its  breast  to  fly. 
And  paw  that  pats  the  piercing  rill 
To  try  if  it  be  water  still ; 
Then  rushing  to  their  mistress'  feet 
With  fond  caress  her  smile  to  meet. 


air,         > 
there!      ) 
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Aye,  and  she  better  loves  to  stand 
And  pay  those  sports  with  flattering  hand, 
Than  'mid  the  coursers'  brilliant  train 
To  share  the  joys  your  triumphs  gain ; 
For  woman  must  be  woman  still: 
And  grieve  to  scare  and  hate  to  kill. 

But  for  these  antic  feats  she'll  deck 
With  fragrant  wreaths  each  glossy  neck ; 
May-fly  for  thee,  most  delicate  creature, 
Of  lightest  form  and  gentlest  feature. 
Congenial  flowers,  the  lily  fair. 
And  woodland  bells  that  shun  the  i 
Shall  form  a  garland  passing  rare  : 
And,  my  own  Moss- Trooper,  for  thee. 
So  wild,  so  bold,  so  full  of  glee. 
The  reddest  rose,  the  richest  flower 
That  suns  itself  in  woodbine  bower. 
The  flaunting  pea,  the  cistus  light. 
Shall  hang  upon  thy  neck  so  bright- 
A  rainbow  on  the  brow  of  night 


J  air,     y 

J 
hee, 

p 


"  As  the  fame  of  oue  more  Berkshire  lady,  much  attached  to  the 
diversion^  must  have  reached  many  of  our  readers^  a  few  anecdotes 
of  her  life  may  not  be  unacceptable ;  particularly  as  to  her  kennel 
may  be  traced  some  of  the  best  blood  which  the  greyhounds  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Ashdown  Park  Club  had  to  boast  Miss 
Richards,  who  resided  at  Compton  Beauchamp,  near  Ashdown 
Park,  in  Berkshire,  was  possessed  of  considerable  advantages  of 
person,  connexion,  and  understanding,  and  bom  to  the  possession 
of  a  fine  lauded  estate.  It  may  be  imagined  therefore  that  this 
lady  was  in  her  youthful  days  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes, 
both  noble  and  untitled.  But  whether  from  devotion  to  the  sport 
of  coursing  and  personal  liberty,  or  not  wishing  to  confine  to  an 
individual  that  love  of  her  species  which  showed  itself  to  all  whom 
she  could  oblige  or  serve,  Miss  Richards  preferred  a  single  life, 
and  passed  it  at  her  paternal  seat  in  a  manner  which  a  modem 
fine  lady  might  deem  rather  monotonous.  The  remains  of  the 
Wig  Avenue,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  still  exist  at  Compton. 
At  its  farther  extremity,  the  gay  gallants  of  the  vale  were  accus- 
tomed to  doff  their  ordinary  riding  wigs,  and  receive  from  the 
baud-boxes,  which  their  servants  carefully  bore  in  those  days  on 
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the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  the  gmn^  peruquea  of  ceremony,  which 
had  been  duly  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  heart  of  the  young 
heiress.  In  spite  however  of  all  this  setting  of  wigs,  the  obdurate 
lady  could  be  persuaded  to  set  her  cap  at  no  man.  Not  a  day 
passed  during  the  coursing  season,  fair  or  foul,  on  which  this  in- 
defatigable sportswoman  was  not  dragged  in  her  coach  and  six  to 
the  Downs,  where,  springing  out  upon  her  native  turf,  she  coursed 
on  foot  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  sometimes  walking  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  rest  of  her  time  was  passed 
in  the  judicious  management  of  her  own  affairs  and  the  exercise 
of  a  substantial  hospitality,  of  which  man  and  horse,  rich  and 
poor,  partook  at  all  times  and  seasons.  No  person  came  to  the 
mansion-house  on  any  errand  without  the  refreshment  of  a  meal 
and  a  tankard  of  home  brewed:  an  inducement  which,  when 
backed  by  Miss  Richards^s  customary  bonus  of  a  shilling  to  all 
sick  neighbours,  considerably  increased  the  list  of  Sunday  patients, 
who  came  to  be  bled  by  William  Carter,  the  old  body  coachman, 
and  added  to  the  worthy  man's  celebriiy  as  a  gratis  doctor.  Honest 
William's  appointments  and  those  of  his  five  brother  fixtures,  stiff 
with  family  lace,  were  all  of  the  first  order,  excepting  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  when  a  supplementary  taO,  which  had  been 
contrived  to  eke  out  the  natural  deficiency  of  a  veteran  coach 
horse,  was  switched  off  on  the  Burford  race  course,  during  a  hot 
persecution  of  flies.  To  drop  our  digression  from  the  subject  in 
point:  Miss  Richards  carried  her  love  of  dogs,  and  particularly  of 
the  long  tailed  species,  to  a  height  which  perhaps  our  initiated 
readers  alone  may  be  disposed  to  treat  with  indulgence.  On 
hiring  a  cook,  her  first  question  was,  ^^  young  woman,  do  you  love 
dogs?^  The  qualified  answer  would  be,  **yes,  please  your  ladyship, 
in  their  proper  places.''  Then,  quoth  Miss  R.  gravely,  "  if  you 
are  disposed  to  stay  with  me,  remember  their  place  in  my  house  is 
wherever  they  think  fit  to  go."  In  pursuance  of  this  regulation 
a  large  ottoman  or  bed  was  provided  in  every  sitting  room,  the 
exclusive  property  of  dogs  of  all  descriptions  and  ages,  which 
seldom  forgot  the  orderly  propriety  expected  of  them  as  a  pri- 
vileged caste.  At  her  death  Miss  R.  consigned  her  greyhounds 
and  spaniels,  together  with  her  personal  property,  to  her  adopted 
child,  Miss  M.  Watts,  directing  by  her  wiU  that  the  dogs  should 
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be  taken  care  of  as  long  as  tbej  lived ;  and  under  Miss  W.^s  pro- 
tection they  enjoyed  the  true  ^^  otium  com  dignitate^^  some  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  twenty  years ;  enriching  the  neighbouring  kenndL 
of  the  then  Lord  Craven  with  his  best  blood. 

^*  This  lady  wrote  an  epitaph  for  her  own  tomb^  somewhat  descrip- 
tive of  her  taste,  and  with  a  cheerful  allusion  to  the  sport  which 
she  so  ardently  pursued :  a  copy  was  found  amongst  her  pi^rs, 
signed  by  herself  as  the  authoress. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  MISS  ANN  RICHARDS,  OF  OOMPTON  BEAUCHAMP. 

Written  by  herself. 

<*  Reader,  if  ever  sport  to  thee  was  dear, 

Drop  on  Ann  Richards'  tomb  a  tear, 

Who  when  alive  with  piercing  eye, 

Did  many  a  timid  hare  descry ; 

Well  skill'd  and  practised  in  the  art 

Sometimes  to  find  and  sometimes  start, 

All  arts  and  sciences  beside 

This  hare-brain'd  heroine  did  deride : 

An  utter  foe  to  wedlock's  noose. 

Where  poaching  men  had  stopt  the  mense. 

Tattle  and  tea !  she  was  above  it. 

And  but  for  form  appeared  to  love  it. 

At  books  she  laugh'd,  at  Pope  and  Clarke, 

And  all  her  joy  was  Asbdown  Park. 

But  Ann  at  length  was  spied  by  death, 

Who  cours'd  and  ran  her  oat  of  breath ! 

No  shifting,  winding  turn,  could  save 

Her  active  life  from  gaping  grave : 

As  greyhound  with  superior  force 

Seizes  poor  puss  and  stops  her  course, 

So  stopp'd  the  &tes  our  heroine's  view. 

And  bade  her  take  a  long  adieu 

Of  shrill  so-ho !  and  loud  halloo !" 

In  the  Courser's  Stud  Book  continuation,  published  1832.     The 
Editor  says,  p.  iv.,  "  the  diversion  has  been  much  patronised 
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witbm  the  last  few  jeare  in  Lancasbire,  and  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Liverpool,  bj  Viscount  Molyneox,  and  Peter  Heskelh 
Fleetwood,  Esq.  whose  generous  and  gentlemanly  conduct  must 
endear  him  to  all  his  acquaintance,  and  thence  have  arisen,  first, 
the  Altcar  meeting,  held  on  the  Earl  of  Sefton^s  property,  and 
since  then,  the  North  Meols  and  the  Stockport  clubs :  the  two 
latter  meet  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Hesketh  Fleetwood.  Further 
north  is  the  Malton.  This  club,  it  seems,  is  reduced  in  numbers, 
but  still  retains  as  members  some  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  most 
celebrated  coursers  of  the  present  century.  The  Louth  club  in 
Lincolnshire  was  never  more  prosperous,  nor  the  prizes  larger:  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  at  this  meeting  a  St.  Leger  stake  of  five 
guineas  each,  for  sixteen  dogs,  was  first  established,  though  the  stake 
has  been  run  for  at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Ashdown  Park  club. 

**  In  no  country  are  there  to  be  found  more,  and  those  very  zealous 
coursers,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Morfe,  in  Shropshire, 
and  that  too  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  for  the  ground, 
which  is  a  sandy  loam,  is  very  much  subdivided  by  quickset 
hedges,  very  strong,,  and  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years^  growth ; 
it  also  belongs  to  several  proprietors.  The  Messrs.  Whitmores  give 
the  club  every  facility  to  preserve  their  game.  Some  of  the  best  grey- 
hounds, that  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Doveridge  and  Sudbury 
meetings,  come  from  this  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Davenport's 
kennel,  which  is  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Morfe,  has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  a  combination  of  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  contemporary  in  the 
coursing  field  with  Mr.  Mundy,  of  **  Wonder"  notoriety,  Mr. 
Tyson,  Mr.  Swinfen,  Col.  Lovelace,  and  other  celebrated  coursers 
of  their  days,  and  probably  gleaned  from  some  of  them  the  blood, 
which,  from  being  diffused  among  his  neighbours,  by  judicious 
crosses,  has  produced  of  late  such  greyhounds  as  must  inspire  their 
owners  with  an  ambition  to  travel  with  them  from  home,  where,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  they  labour  under  great  disadvantages 
of  ground,  and  consequently  meet  with  difficulty  in  deciding 
courses. 

**  I  have  next  the  pleasing  task  to  inform  my  readers,  that  most 
of  the  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  clubs  are  thriving,  and  seem  to 
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excite  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  eacli  succeeding  meeting. 
At  the  approaching  Ashdown  meeting  a  hogshead  of  the  best 
claret  from  Paxton^s  and  Migoribanks^  vaults^  is  to  be  run  for^  bj 
sixteen  dogs,  the  property  of  members  of  this  club,  to  be  called  the 
Claret  Stakes.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  club  held  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Craven  on  ground  which 
seems  formed  by  nature  for  the  diversion  of  coursing^  is  perhaps  more 
flourishing  and  celebrated  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  The  capital 
coursing  ground  used,  through  favour  of  its  owners,  by  the  old 
Deptford  club,  must  tend  to  cause  that  meeting  to  maintain  its 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  thriving  clubs  in  the  west  of 
England.  In  consequence  of  tlie  excellence  of  the  ground  and 
goodness  of  the  hares,  some  seven  years  ago  a  Union  club  was 
established  there  to  meet  late  in  February.  The  object  of  it  was 
to  obtain  as  members  some  of  the  most  noted  coursers  from  all 
the  other  clubs  in  England,  however  distant,  and  a  hundred  guinea 
gold  cup  was  the  prize,  as  a  sort  of  champion  cup  for  the  year ; 
but  no  member  of  the  Swa£f  ham  and  Newmarket,  or  any  of  the 
very  distant  northern  clubs,  becoming  subscribers,  made  it  almost 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Ashdown  and  Amesbury,  which 
rendered  it  useless,  the  purpose  of  its  establishment  being  defeated, 
to  continue  it  as  a  club  ;  but,  as  a  substitute  this  season,  sixteen 
gentlemen  have  already  enrolled  themselves  as  subscribers,  to  run 
for  a  hogshead  of  claret,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Everleigh,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  under  the  Ashdown  rules,  as  far  as 
they  can  apply ;  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  of  February  next,  and 
course  the  two  or  three  following  days.  The  same  plan  may 
probably  be  adopted  another  season,  as  tending  more  to  bring  the 
most  celebrated  dogs  of  the  day  in  the  whole  kingdom  into  com- 
petition with  each  other,  which  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  and 
seems  ever  to  have  been  the  object  of  all  the  most  experienced 
coursers. 

^^  The  old  Swaffham  meeting  maintains  the  respectable  rank  it 
always  has  done,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  while  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  at  Westacre. 

^'  It  is  with  regret  I  have  to  recount  the  dissolution  of  the  New- 
market club  at  its  last  meeting;    there  were  then   only  eight 
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members  present,  and  the  sport  being  bad,  and  the  hares  scarcei 
it  was  agreed  to  dissolve  the  dub  altogether.^ 

Hie  Usley  clnb  is  also  extinct ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
enclosure  of  the  parish  taking  place,  when  the  property  became  so 
divided  that  it  was  not  to  }Pd  expected  that  hares  sufficient  for  the 
sport  could  be  preserved  on  the  same  ground. 

One  more  remark  on  the  competency  of  judges,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  studying  the  principles  on  which  coursers  ought 
to  be  decided,  as  the  best  means  conducive  to  the  harmony  of 
coursing  clubs,  and  I  will  then  conclude  this  volume  with  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  Rules  submitted  to  the  public. 

In  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Terry,  of  Leybum, 
in  Yorkshire,  on  the  subject  of  Rules,  he  has  displayed  so  much 
intelligence,  and  expressed  such  proper  sentiments,  that  without 
any  personal  knowledge  of  him,  or  ever  seeing  him  ride  to  a 
course,  I  could  not  consider  him  otherwise  than  a  judge 
of  the  right  sort, — and  from  remarks  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  member  of  the  Wensley-dale  club,  I  thought  it 
probable  that  the  meetings  of  that  club  proceeded  very  bar- 
moniously,  and  that  such  was  principally  owing  to  the  confidence 
the  club  reposed  in  their  judge,  and  I  thought  of  writing 
to  make  the  inquiry.  It  however  appeared  a  delicate  question  to 
ask,  and  I  refrained  from  doing  so ;  but  tliat  question  is  now  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  by  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Fisher, 
just  in  time  to  be  printed;  had  I  received  it  one  day  later  it 
would  have  been  too  late,  the  type  being  then  setting  for  the 
last  sheet  in  the  book.  I  have  not  time,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  ask  permission  to  insert  an  extract  from  his  letter,  but 
as  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  also  to  the  Wensley- 
dale  club  for  their  selection  of  him  as  their  judge,  to  omit  it,  and 
as  it  is  a  confirmatory  proof  of  my  present  and  previous  anticipa- 
tions of  the  effect  which  will  in  future  be  found  resulting  froni 


^  Since  that  time  a  fresh  coursing  club  has  been  established  at  that  place, 
sad  carried  on  with  much  spirit. 

2o 
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proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  clubs  to  their  judge^  to 
induce  those  to  officiate  in  that  arduous  and  difficult  capacity  who 
are  competent  to  the  task^  and  be  an  example  worthy  of  being 
followed  by  coursing  clubs  in  general^  and  being  so  in  unison  with 
my  remarks  generally  on  that  subject,  I  shall  with  confidence 
trust  to  those  considerations  pleading  my  exoneration  from  im- 
proprieiy  in  giving  insertion  to  that  extract  without  express  per- 
mission from  the  parties  to  do  so;  and  with  it  will  close  my 
remarks  in  this  volume.     It  is  as  follows : — 

^*  Mr.  Terry^s  decisions  gave^  as  usual,  much  satisfaction ;  he  is 
by  far  the  best  judge  I  ever  met  with,  and  since  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  and  making  himself  completely  master  of 
your  Rules,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  one  in  England 
can  at  all  be  compared  with  him.^ 

Go  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWfSB. 
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AN   OLD    HUNTING   SONG. 


ADAPTED   TO    00UR81NO. 


Songs  of  shepherds  in  rustrial  ronndelajrs, 

Fam'd  in  fancy  and  whistled  on  reeds, 
Song  to  solace  young  nymphs  upon  holydays, 

Are  too  unworthy  for  wonderful  deeds. 
Scottish  Silenus  to  Phcebus  the  genius, 

Was  sent  by  dame  Venus  a  song  to  prepare, 
In  phrase  nicely  win^d  and  voice  quite  refin'd 

How  the  states  divine  cours'd  the  hare. 

Stars  quite  tired  with  pastimes  Olympial, 

Stars  and  planets  that  beautiful  shone, 
Could  no  longer  endure  that  men  only  should 

Revel  in  pleasure  and  they  but  look  on. 
Round  about  homed  Lucina  they  swarmed, 

And  quickly  informed  her  how  minded  they  were  ; 
Each  god  and  goddess  to  take  human  bodies. 

As  lords  and  ladies  to  follow  the  hare. 

Chaste  Diana  applauded  the  motion. 

And  pale  Proserpina  sat  down  in  her  place ; 
To  guide  the  Welkin  and  govern  the  ocean, 

While  Dian'  conducted  her  nephews  in  chase. 
By  her  example  their  father  to  trample. 

The  earth  old  and  ample,  they  soon  leave  the  air ; 
Neptune  the  water,  and  wine  liber  pater. 

And  Mars  the  slaughter,  to  follow  the  hare.  « 

Young  god  Gupid  came  mounted  on  Pegasus, 

Borrow'd  o'th'  muses  with  kisses  and  prayers, 
Stem  Alcides  upon  cloudy  Caucasus 

Mounted  a  Centaur  that  proudly  him  bears. 
The  postillion  of  sky,  light  heeFd  Sir  Mercury, 

Made  his  swifl  courser  fly  fleet  as  the  air ; 
While  tuneful  Apollo  tlie  pastime  did  follow, 

To  wht)op  and  to  halloo,  boys,  after  the  hare. 
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Drown'd  Nardssos  from  his  metamorphosit 

Housed  by  Echo,  new  manhood  did  take ; 
Snoring  Somnus  upstarted  from  Cim'rieSy 

Before  for  a  thousand  years  he  did  not  wake. 
There  was  lame,  club-footed  Mulciber  booted, 

And  Pan,  too,  promoted  on  Corydon's  mare ; 
JEolus  flouted,  with  mirth  Momus  shouted, 

While  wise  Pallas  pouted — yet  followed  the  hare* 

Graye  Hymen  ushers  in  Lady  Astrea, 

The  humour  took  hold  of  Latona  the  cold; 
Uris  the  brown,  too,  with  bright  Cythercea, 

And  Thetis  the  wanton,  Bellona  the  bold. 
Shamefac'd  Aurora,  with  witfy  Pandora, 

And  Maia  with  Flora  did  company  bear ; 
But  Juno  was  stated  too  high  to  be  mated, 

Although,  Sir,  she  hated  not  coursing  the  hare. 

Three  brown  bowls  of  Olympial  nectar, 

The  Troy-bom  boy  now  presents  on  his  knee; 
Juno  to  Phcebus  carouses  in  nectar. 

And  Phoebus  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  me. 
Wherewith  infrised  I  piped  and  mused 

In  lang^uage  unus'd  their  sports  to  declare ; 
'Till  the  vast  house  of  Jove  like  the  bright  spheres  did  moye, 

Here's  a  health  then  to  all  that  love  coursing  the  hare. 
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RULES  FOR  DECIDING  COURSES. 

1.  Only  a  brace  of  greyhounds  to  course  a  hare. 

2.  The  hare  to  have  four  or  five  score  yards^  law. 

3.  The  slipper  to  slip  the  dogs  at  the  word  go, 

4.  The  judge  to  give  the  word  go. 

5.  The  slipper  to  run  forwards  with  the  dogs  a  little  way  before 

he  slips  them. 

6.  The  hare  to  be  so-ho'd  when  found,  and  hallooed  when 

started. 

7.  A  cote  to  be  allowed  two  points  when  gained  in  a  straight 

run,  and  three  points  when  gained  by  the  dog  running 
the  outer  circle  when  she  curves. 

8.  A  turn  to  be  allowed  one  point,  and  two  wrenches  equal  to 

one  turn. 

9.  A  go-by  to  be  allowed  two  points,  half  a  go-by  one  point 

10.     A  lull  of  merit  two  points,  or  only  one  point,  if  but  little 
merit,  or  no  point  if  no  merit 
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11.  A  tripping  of  jerking  one  point. 

12.  A  dog  falling  when  doing  his  duty,  one  point ;  if  he  torn  the 

hare  at  the  time^  two  points ;  if  a  cotej  three  points ;  if  a 
circuitous  cote,  four  points. 

13.  A  dog  accidentally  unsighted  when  the  hare  starts^  to  be  no 

course ;  if  his  own  fault  to  be  decided  against  ISnu    The 
judge  to  decide  whether  accidental  or  otherwise. 

14.  The  dog  leading  first  to  covert  to  win  in  a  straight  course 

and  fair  start 
If  not  a  fair  start,  but  if  he  gain  upon  the  other,  without 

getting  to  him  or  turning  the  hare,  to  win. 
Either  dog  getting  to  cover  first  without  superior  speed,  the 

course  to  be  undecided. 
If  the  unequal  start  were  the  dog^s  own  fault,  to  lose  bj  it 

15.  A  turn  not  allowed  for  if  not  gained  by  superior  speed,  and 

the  course  end  immediately. 
If  more  points  are  gained,  that  turn  to  be  allowed  for. 
If  gained  by  the  other  losing  the  start  by  his  own  fiEuilt,  to  be 

allowed  for. 

16.  If  a  dog  stand  still  in  a  course  throng  cunning,  to  be 

allowed  no  points  afterwards. 
If  the  points  be  equal  between  them,  his  standing  still  to 

give  the  course  against  him. 
If  one  or  both  stand  still  or  give  in  through  distress,  the 

balance  of  points  to  win. 

17.  If  a  dog  refuse  to  fence,  to  be  allowed  no  points  afterwards. 
If  he  try  to  fence  and  cannot,  the  course  to  end  at  that 

fence. 
If  the  points  be  equal,  a  good  fencer  to  win,  or  a  bad  one 
to  lose. 

IS.    If  the  judge  cannot  see  the  remainder  of  a  course  for  a  fence 
intervening,  the  course  to  end  there. 
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19.  If  a  dog  be  disabled  or  unsighted  in  a  course^  the  course  to 

end  there.  If  the  fault  of  the  owner  of  the  other  dog^  to 
be  given  against  him. 

20.  If  a  fresh  hare  get  up,  and  one  dog  take  after  her,  the 

course  to  end  there. 
If  a  third  dog  get  loose  and  join  the  course,  to  end  there ; 
if  belonging  to  the  owner  of  ether  of  the  other  dogs, 
to  be  decided  against  hinu 

21.  Extra  speed,  a  casting  point, — a  number  of  turns  or  cotes  in 

succession,  a  casting  point. 

22.  The  next  brace  of  dogs  to  be  taken  to  the  slipper  immediately. 

23.  The  judge  to  give  his  decision  to  no  one  but  the  person 

appointed  bv  the  club  to  receive  it. 

24.  The  judge  to  give  his  decision  with  all  due  promptness. 

25.  The  judge's  decision  to  be  final,  unless  he  give  it  in  the  name 

of  the  dog  or  his  owner ;  it  ought  to  be  by  the  colour  of 
the  dog  or  the  colour  of  his  collar  worn  to  distinguish 
him. 

The  judge  to  use  his  discretion  in  doubtful  cases. 

BY-LAWS. 

Undecided  courses  for  cups  or  stakes  that  are  allowed  to  be 
run  again,  to  be  run  the  next  course.  Single  matches  undecided 
are  done  with,  and  the  bets  void,  unless  both  match  and  bet  are 
renewed  by  consent  of  both  parties,  and  to  be  considered  the  last 
match  on  the  Ust. 

The  killed  hare  awarded  to  him  whose  dog  won  the  course,  if 
no  previous  arrangement  be  made. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  thos3  Gentlemen  who  have  favoured  me  with  their  names  as 
Snbscribers  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
many  of  whom  have  kindly  expressed  tlieir  approbation  of  that 
volnmey  I  beg  their  acceptance  of  my  very  best  thanks. 

Amongst  the  many  gratifying  letters  which  I  have  received^ 
I  trust  to  be  free  from  any  charge  of  vain  boastings  by  inserting, 
briefly,  the  substance  of  a  letter  received,  as  the  last  sheet  of  this 
volume  was  printing,  from  Mr.  Easterly,  Solicitor,  of  Preston, 
Lancashire,  who  is  Secretary  to  the  Preston  Coursing  Clubs,  (of 
which  there  are  three,  one  of  which  joins  the  Lancaster  Club,  and 
another  the  Lowther  Club,  in  Westmoreland,)  expressive  of  their 
entire  approval  of  the  first  volume,  and  stating,  that  **  they  have 
agreed  to  he  guided  by  my  Rulea  in  all  their  clubs  ;  and  that  they 
have  no  doubt,  ftan  as  certain  Rules  are  laid  down,  that  Coursing 
will  be  a  fashionable  and  favourite  amusement  in  England.^' 
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BREEDING, 

AND  SELECTION   OF  SIRE  AND   DAM. 


Ergo  animos  eevumque  notabis 


Preecipu^;  hinc  alias  artes,  prolemque  parentum, 
Et  quie  cinque  dolor  yicto,  quee  gloria  palmee. 

Virg.  G.  Ltb.  3,  100. 

His  age  and  courage  weigh ;  nor  those  alone, 
But  note  his  father's  virtues,  and  his  own : 
Observe,  if  he  disdains  to  yield  the  prize ; 
Of  loss  impatient,  proud -of  victories. 

Drydm, 

In  the  consideration  on  breeding  animals  of  any  description  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  on  what  principle  nature 
directs  its  course,  or  in  other  words,  to  know  the  true  tlieory  on 
the  subject ;  after  which,  if  the  practical  results  correspond  witli 
the  theory  laid  down  by  any  writer,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  that  theory. 

In  the  present  undertaking  I  have  consulted  the  best  physiological 
and  philosophical  authorities  within  my  reach.  Doctors  Majendie, 
Prevost,  Dumas,  and  many  others  acknowledged  generally  as  being 
the  highest  and  best  known  to  modem  writers — and  the  Comte  de 
Bnffon's  theory  on  the  growth  and  re-production  of  the  animal  and 
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vegetable  tribes ;  supported  as  those  eminent  writers  are  by  their 
own^  and  those  of  other  authors,  practical  experiments  for  particu- 
lar purposes  of  illustration,  and  from  the  profound  reasoning  and 
argumentation  which  they  display,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  adopting 
the  principles  they  have  promulgated. 

Then,  in  the  practical  results  which  my  own  experience  and 
information  supply  for  the  purposes  of  thb  woric,  what  applies 
to  one  sort  of  animal  does  not  so  strictly  apply  to  another,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  animals  destined  for  labour,  the  horse,  the  dog, 
&C.,  differ  from  those  not  destined  for  labour,  as  the  sheep,  the 
cow,  &c  on  some  parts,  of  which  a  distinction  is  requisite  to  be 
drawn ;  again,  the  proof  of  perfection  is  not  open  to  so  accurate 
an  illustration  in  one  sort  as  in  others;  their  capabilities  and 
powers  not  being  alike  open  to  a  test.  The  sheep^tlie  cow — ^the 
draught  horse — ^the  hunter — the  race  horse — the  hound — the 
pointer — the  greyhound — ^yet  the  principle  applies  alike  to  all, 
and  therefore  the  most  certain  criterion  will  be  best  drawn  from 
that  animal  whose  powers  can  be  the  most  clearly  defined.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  race  horse  and  the  greyhound  appear  the  most 
proper  for  selection,  as  being  the  most  speedy,  and  their  speed 
put  to  the  test ;  but  the  horse  is  often  weighted  according  to  his 
known  powers,  to  give  a  chance  of  winning  to  those  whose  powers 
are  not  known,  or  known  to  be  less  than  the  others,  which  leaves 
the  criterion  not  so  perfect  in  them  as  in  greyhounds  who  are  not 
weighted,  and  moreover  left  to  their  own  controL  I  shall,  there- 
fore, direct  my  principal  attention  and  allusions  to  the  greyhound 
upon  those  subjects  where  the  principle  applies  alike  to  all,  con- 
tenting myself  with  occasional  allusions  to  other  animals  where 
the  necessity  offers  itsel£ 

From  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  ajudicious  selection  of  Sire  and 
and  Dam,  springs  your  future  success  in  breeding,  and  your  honour 
and  glory  as  a  courser ;  the  same  applying  to  the  production  of  all 
other  animals.  A  chance  production  may  prove  good  runners ;  but 
where  is  the  self  satisfaction  of  your  own  merit  or  the  admission  of 
that  of  your  brother  Sportsmen  in  your  producing  them  ?  From  the 
breeding,  the  fostering,  and  rearing  them  to  perfection,  in  all  of  which 
a  true  courser  has  infinite  pleasure  and  delight,  **  to  cherish  and 
train  up  the  greyhound  to  the  chase,"  and  seeing  him  run  in  that 
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beautifal  style  which  is  so  admirable  in  good  greyhoands ;  you 

have  onqoidified  satisfiEtotion  in  yonr  own  mind,  and  the  admira- 

ticm^  or  possibly  the  envy,  of  your  competitors ;  but  if  you  bring  a 

good  greyhound  to  the  fields  who  proves  successful  in  his  matches, 

or  possibly  wins  a  cup,  that  you  have  purchased  for  money,  or  has 

been  presented  to  you  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  there  is  a  damp 

on  yonr  own  self-satisfaction  at  his  success,  and  a  reduction  from 

your  merit  in  the  minds  of  others,  because  you  did  not  breed  kmu 

Some  one  else  claims,  and  is  allowed  that  merit.    ^'  I,^^  says  one 

person,  **  I  bred  that  dog  f  **  aye,^  and  says  another,  *^  I  reared 

him,  and  sold  him  to  that  gentieman."^^    ^<Oh,  then,'^  says  a  third, 

addressing  himself  to  you,  at  the  moment  that  would  otherwise 

be  your  first  moment  of  exultation,  continuing  your  gratification 

and  delight  for  many  years,  or  perhaps  for  your  life ;  but  in  this 

case   only    proves    the    moment  of  transient  delight      '^  Oh, 

then,  you  did  not  breed  that  dog  yourself,^  and  probably  adds, 

that  **  he  would  not  g^ve  a  farthing  to  win  a  cup,  unless  it  was 

by  a  dog  of  his  own  breeding.^     I  would  much  rather  be  a  breeder 

of  greyhounds  to  sell,  than  a  buyer,  even  if  successful  in  winning 

with  them ;  the  latter  may  do  very  well  with  those  who  course  for 

*^  the  lucre  of  gold,^  but  the  renown  is  purchased,  and  therefore 

not  sterling ;    the  former  retains  the  sterling  merit  and  renown, 

with  probably  the  addition  of  a  handsome  profit  in  his  pocket  for 

his  own  care,  attention,  and  judgment     But  those  who  breed, 

rear,  and  train  greyhounds,  and  finally  are  successful  in  winning 

prizes  with  them,   are  the  coursers  who  will  always  have  the 


1  The  cat  is  sometimes  let  out  of  the  bag  in  this  waj,  when  a  good  grey- 
bound  creeps  into  an  entry  for  a  cup  or  stake  that  is  not  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  club,  not  having  been  long  enough  bona-fide  the 
property  of  the  member  who  enters  him.  The  dog  runs  admirably,  wins 
his  courses,  and  is  much  praised ;  the  breeder  of  him  is  on  the  ground, 
who,  as  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  the  case,  was  the  real  bona-fide  owner, 
and  in  his  exultation,  whispers  a  fiiend,  '*  that  is  my  dog ;"  from  him  it 
goes  to  another,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the  ears  of  the  owner  of  the  defeated 
dog ;  an  explanation  ensues,  when  the  dog  is  disqualified,  and  the  member 
who  enters  him  is  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  club,  and  chagrined  and 
mortified  in  his  own  mind.  Whether  an  attempt  to  disqualify  a  dog  under 
such  circumstances  succeeds  or  not,  it  breeds  enmity  between  those  who 
were  before  very  good  friends,  which  enmity  often  continues  for  a  long  time, 
if  it  does  not  cause  a  final  termination  to  their  social  friendship. 
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greatest  meed  of  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  their  brother  sports- 
men, and  the  most  sterling  pleasure  and  delight  in  their  own 
minds.  ^ 

Splendid  trophies  of  success,  such  as  gold  or  silver  cups,  won 
by  bought  or  borrowed  dogs,  are  likened  by  some  to  the  peacock's 
feathers  in  the  fable  of  the  daw  and  the  magpie ;  and  the  courser 
who  is  anxious  to  win  them,  but  cannot  with  his  own  dogs,  not- 
withstanding his  partiality  and  high  opinion  of  them,  may  say, 
with  the  author  of  a  poem  on  a  disputed  course, 

<<  1  oft'times  have  thought  that  my  dogs  could  haye  flown, 
Yet  I  ne'er  won  a  cup  with  a  dog  of  my  own." 

There  is  nevertheless  very  great  difficulty  on  many  occasions  in 
making  a  judicious  selection ;  yet  the  greater  the  difficulty  the 
more  tlie  merit  in  success.  Real  good  and  true  blood,  good  shape, 
fine  speed,  and  all  the  indications  by  propensities  and  perform- 
ances of  honesty  of  breed,  without  which,  in  one  and  all  these 
several  qualifications  united,  a  litter  of  really  good  puppies  cannot 
be  expected,  and  therefore  all  must  be  attended  to.  If  you  have 
good  blood  in  both  sire  and  dam,  yet  defective  in  shape  or  speed 
in  either  of  them,  which  may  or  may  not  arise  from  a  defect  in 
the  system  of  rearing ;  or  if  you  have  good  shape  and  speed,  with- 
out pure  blood,  you  cannot  rely  on  good  puppies. 

But  by  breeding  them  yourself  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  you  shall  selfishly  confine  yourself  to  both  sire  and 
dam  being  bona-fide  your  own  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
cordial  and  social  connection  and  exchange  or  partnership  with 
your  friends  with  the  litters  of  whelps  each  may  have.  "  No, 
God  forbid,''  as  Markham  would  say,  "  my  purpose  is  merely  con- 


^  In  the  list  of  Subscribers  I  have  the  honour  of  classinc^  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hutton,  of  Marske  Hall,  Yorkshire,  whose  ancestor  bred  Marske,  the 
sire  of  that  celebrated  race-horse  Eclipse,  of  which  a  friend  took  occasion  to 
inform  me.  Any  animal  who  proves  himself  superlatively  good,  his  stock 
superior  also,  there  is  a  natural  and  universal  inquiry  as  to  wJio  bred  him  f 
with  a  corresponding  and  laudable  pride  in  the  breeder,  which  descends  to 
his  sons  and  his  sons'  sons  for  many  generations. 
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trary;  I  would  not  have  you  to  go  about  to  breed  whelps  from 
every  bitc]»  you  have,  at  much  trouble  and  expense,  in  rearing ; 
and  when  old  enough  to  be  brought  to  their  private  trials  against 
others,  you  find  them  wanting,  and  so  inferior,  that  you  have  to 
b^,  borrow,  or  buy  dogs  to  win  cups  with,  because  your  own  are 
not  gQod  enough.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  sire  belongs  to 
you  and  the  dam  to  another,  or  possibly  neither  of  them  to  your- 
self, yet  being  a  party  to  the  selection,  or  in  exchange  for  your 
own  whelps,  you  obtain  a  brace  from  another  kennel,  and  rear 
them,  and  they  prove  good  ones,  you  share  in  the  merit, 
as  well  as  in  the  self  satisfaction  of  having  produced  them.  To 
be  blindly  bigoted  to  breeding  from  none  but  your  own  kennel, 
is  the  opposite  extreme  of  purchasing  when  old  enough  to  run, 
and  found  better  than  your  own.  Many  a  courser  splits  on  the 
rock  of  prgudice  iu  favour  of  his  own  to  breed  from.  A  dog  or 
a  bitch  that  has  been  kept,  and  which  proves  not  veiy  good  in 
his  or  her  running,  yet  being  of  known  good  blood,  is  fancied 
proper  to  breed  from;  when  at  the  same  time  that  want  of 
speed  or  stoutness  is  from  a  defect  in  shape,  which  their  own  pre- 
judice has  rendered  them  too  blind  to  discover.  One  probably  of 
the  worst  part  of  a  litter,  which  had  been  better,  when  blind  itself, 
to  have  been  '^  committed  to  the  merciless  flood,  as  a  dwindling 
refuse,^  had  it  been  possible  at  that  time  to  discover  its  defects  of 
shape ;  or  possibly  has  become  a  bad  one  through  bad  rearing, 
which  will  affect  its  shape  and  powers  iu  a  material  degree; 
and  though  the  blood  is  still  good,  the  shape  is  bad,  and  **  like 
will  beget  like,^  or  what  is  worse,  the  defect  will  generally  in- 
crease in  the  progeny. 

Another  error  is,  you  may  by  chance  have  a  very  fast  dog,  not 
of  a  pure  or  good  breed,  and  breed  from  him  with  a  well  bred 
bitch ;  thb,  though  you  may  possibly  have  a  good  puppy  or  two, 
will  never  do  to  go  on  with.  ^ 


>  A  plain  spoken  old  friend  of  mine,  fond  of  coursing,  and,  in  £Eu;t,  to 
sporting  in  all  its  branches,  but  now  long  ago  gathered  to  his  frtfaers,  used 
to  say,  <<  Talk  indeed  about  there  being  no  truth  in  breed ;  why  you  may 
as  well  put  one  of  your  best  blood  mares  to  a  jackass,  and  think  of  haying 
a  fine  stallion  horse  from  her." 
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A  medical  gentleman  says, — ^'  To  obtedn  the  utmost  peifection, 
there  is  a  point  which  mast  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  that  animals  should  be  selected  whose  organization  is 
of  the  most  perfect  kind ;  bat  it  is  also  requisite  that  their  organs 
should  be  well  and  duly  exercised,  in  order  to  procure  the  fullest 
development  of  power  and  quality ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  such  a  state  of  constitution  they  will  propagate 
others  of  a  higher  order  in  respect  of  such  attributes,  than  they 
would  have  done  had  they  been  kept  in  a  state  of  indolence  and 
inactivity.  By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  two  dogs,  equally  well 
bred  and  equally  perfect  in  form  and  organization,  if  one  of  ihem 
lead  an  inactive  life,  and  his  organs  are  only  imperfectly  exer- 
cised, and  the  other  be  placed  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  exercise  and  fullest  development  of  them,  the  offispring  of  the 
latter  will  have  the  best  chance  of  superiority.  The  hand  of  a 
man  who  labours  is  much  larger,  stronger,  and  more  muscular 
than  that  of  one  who  never  labours,  and  the  hand  of  the  son  of 
such  labourer  will  be  larger  and  better  developed,  and  better 
adapted  for  labour  in  consequence.  Hence  it  arises,  that  fmnilies 
of  ancient  ancestry,  whose  progenitors  for  ages  have  lived  in  in- 
dolence, and  have  not  sufficiently  developed  their  muscular  and 
bony  structure  by  labour  or  robust  exercises,  are  small  in  their 
bodily  frame,  and  deficient  in  musculariiy.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
sufficient  in  the  case  either  of  men  or  animals,  if  perfection  is  the 
object,  that  they  should  be  bom  with  a  good  organization  only ; 
but  in  order  to  possess  the  qualities  thence  arising  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  to  propagate  and  convey  them  to  their  descendants, 
they  must  preserve  them  by  exercise  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
development.  To  breed  therefore  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
the  male  and  female  should  be  taken  when  they  are  in  the  highest 
state  of  health,  and  when  all  the  powers  and  attributes  which  are 
wished  for,  and  which  it  is  designed  to  propagate,  are  in  the  most 
complete  order  and  state  of  perfection.  This  doctrine  applies 
equally  to  the  senses  and  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  the  bodily 
powers.'' 

The  Comte  de  Buffon,  who  has  investigated  these  matters  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  from  whose  excellent  work  I  will  glean 
what  is  material  to  my  purpose,  says — 
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"  What  a  vaiietj  of  springs,  of  powers,  and  of  mechanical 
movements,  are  included  in  tliat  small  portion  of  matter  of  which 
the  body  of  an  animal  is  composed !  What  a  number  of  relations, 
what  harmony,  what  correspondence  among  the  different  parts ! 
How  many  combinations,  arrangements,  causes,  effects,  and  prin- 
ciples, all  conspiring  to  accomplish  the  same  design !  Bat  however 
admirable  this  work  may  appear,  the  greatest  miracle  is  not 
exhibited  in  the  individuaL  It  is  in  the  successive  renovation, 
and  in  the  continued  duration  of  the  species,  that  nature  assumes 
an  aspect  altogether  inconceivable  and  astonishing.  This  faculty 
of  re-production,  wliich  is  peculiar  to  animals  and  vegetables; 
tills  species  of  uniiy,  which  always  subsists,  and  seems  to  be 
eternal;  this  generative  power,  wliich  is  perpetually  in  action, 
must,  with  r^fard  to  us,  continue  to  be  a  mystery  so  profound, 
that  we  shall  probably  never  reach  its  bottom.  The  power  of  re- 
production is  common  to  the  two  kihgdoms,  and  is  an  analogy 
both  universal  and  essentiaL  This  mutual  faculty  would  induce 
us  to  think  that  animals  and  vegetables  are  beings  of  the  same 
order, 

'^  A  second  resemblance  may  be  derived  from  the  ^pansion  of 
their  parts,  which  is  likewise  a  common  property,  for  vegetables 
grow  as  well  as  animals  ;  and  though  some  difference  in  the  man- 
ner of  expansion  may  be  remarked,  it  is  neither  general  nor 
essential ;  since  the  growth  of  (^ome  considerable  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  bones,  the  hairs,  the  nails,  the  horns,  &c.  is  the  effect  of 
a  genuine  vegetation ;  and  the  foetus,  in  its  first  formation,  may 
be  rather  said  to  vegetate  than  to  live. 

**  Considering  organized  bodies  under  this  point  of  view,  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  whole,  uniformly  constructed  in  all  parts,  a  collection 
of  an  infinite  number  of  particles  every  way  similar,  an  assemblage 
of  germs,  or  minute  individuals  of  the  same  species,  wliich,  in 
certain  circumstances,  are  capable  of  being  expanded,  and  of 
becoming  new  beings  like  those  from  which  they  were  originally 
separated. 

<'  This  idea,  when  traced  to  the  bottom,  discovers  a  relation  between 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  which  we  would  not  have  sus- 

B 
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pected.  Salts,  and  some  other  minerals,  consist  of  parts  similar  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  whole.  A  grain  of  sea  salt,  as  we  dis- 
tinctly perceive  by  the  microscope,  is  a  cube  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  smaller  cubes,  which,  as  we  discover  by  a  large 
magnifier,  are  themselves  composed  of  still  smaller  cubes.  Plants 
and  animals,  which  possess  the  power  of  multiplying  by  all  their 
parts,  are  organized  bodies,  composed  of  similar  organic  bodies, 
the  primitive  and  constituent  particles  of  which  are  also  organic 
and  similar.  Of  these  we  discern  the  accumulated  quantity ;  but 
we  can  only  recognise  the  constituent  particles  by  reason  and 
analogy.  From  this  view  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  exists 
in  nature  an  infinity  of  organic  living  particles  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  organized  beings.^ 

^*  Nature  produces  these  living  organic  particles  without  expense, 
because  their  existence  is  constant  and  invariable ;  that  the  causes 
of  death  disunite  these  particles,  but  do  not  destroy  them.  Thus 
the  matter  assimilated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable,  is  an  organic 
matter  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  animal  or  v^fetable, 
and,  consequently,  may  augment  the  size  without  changing  tiie 
figure  or  the  qualities  of  the  original  moulds ;  because  it  has  the 
same  quality  and  the  same  form  with  the  matter  of  whidi  the 
moulds  themselves  are  composed. 

"  Organized  bodies  are  nourished  by  the  particles  of  aliment 
which  are  similar  to  them ;  they  grow  or  are  expanded  by  absorb- 
ing tliose  organic  particles  which  correspond  to  their  own  nature ; 
and  they  propagate,  because  they  contain  some  organic  particles 
similar  to  themselves. 

"  We  formerly  remarked,  that  the  organic  parts  of  food  were 
separated  from  those  which  have  no  analogy  to  the  animal  or 
vegetable,  by  transpiration  and  other  excretions.  The  first  re- 
main, and  serve  to  expand  and  nourish  the  body;  but  these 
organic  parts  must  be  of  very  different  species ;  and,  as  each  part 


'  These  ors^anic  living  particles,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  are  what  many 
writers  term  "  animalcula.^' 
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of  the  body  only  receives  a  proper  number  of  those  which  corres- 
pond  to  it,  the  sorplos,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  will  be  returned 
from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  be  collected  in  one  or  more  reser- 
voirs, where  they  will  unite  and  form  small  organic  bodies,  similar 
to  the  first,  and  which  require  nothing  but  proper  circumstances 
for  expanding  and  becoming  new  individuals  of  the  same  species ; 
for,  as  all  parts  of  the  body  send  oflf  organic  particles  similar  to 
those  of  which  themselves  are  composed,  the  result  of  their  union 
must  be  the  production  of  new  organized  bodies,  similar  to  the 
original.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
oi^;anized  bodies,  during  the  time  of  their  growth  and  expansion, 
are  seldom  or  never  capable  of  re-producing ;  because  the  growing 
parts  absorb  the  whole  organic  particles  presented  to  them,  and  no 
surplus  being  sent  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  propaga- 
tion becomes,  of  course,  impracticable. 

**  The  expansion  and  growth  of  the  different  parts  of  man's  body 
being  effected  by  the  intimate  penetration  of  organic  particles, 
analogous  to  each  of  these  parts,  all  the  organic  particles,  in  early 
life,  are  absorbed,  and  entirely  employed  in  unfolding  and  aug* 
menting  his  different  members.  He  has,  of  course,  little  or  no 
superfluous  particles,  till  his  growth  be  completed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  infants  are  incapable  of  propagating.  But  when 
man^s  body  has  nearly  attained  its  full  size,  he  requires  not  the 
same  quantity  of  organic  particles ;  the  surplus  is,  therefore,  sent 
from    all  parts  into    reservoirs   destined    for  their    reception.^ 


^  It  must,  by  no  means,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  when  man's  body  has 
attained  either  nearly  its  full  size,  or  even  past  the  age  of  maturity,  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  organic  particles  derived  from  nutrition,  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  his  body ;  even  was  he  at  perfect  ease  and  rest,  and 
no  extra  portion  of  his  flesh  wasted,  or  thrown  off  by  perspiration  from 
strong  exercise,  exertion,  heat,  or  other  causes ;  and  that  consequently  the 
whole  of  the  organic  particles,  derived  from  nutrition,  would  be  thrown  into 
the  seminal  reservoirs;  for,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  during  life,  there 
is  a  perpetual  waste,  a  continuity  of  change,  going  on  in  the  body ;  old 
flesh,  skin,  &c.  going  off,  and  new  flesh,  &c.  forming  by  nutrition  from 
food ;  and  that  this  new  flesh,  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  according  to  that 
of  the  food,  and  the  attendant  circumstances  of  labour  or  exercise      The 
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Tliese  reservoirs  are  the  testes  and  seminal  vessels.  At  this  very 
period^  when  the  growth  of  the  body  is  nearly  finished^  puberty 
conunences^  and  every  phenomenon  attending  it  discovers  a  super- 
abundance of  nourishment. 

^^  The  organic  particles  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  body  into  iiie 
testicles  and  seminal  vessels  of  the  male,  and  into  the  ovarium  of 
the  female,  compose  the  seminal  fluid  which,  in  either  sex,  is  a 
kind  of  extract  from  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 

**  These  organic  particles,  instead  of  uniting  and  forming  an  indi- 
vidual similar  to  that  in  whose  body  they  are  contained,  as  happens 
in  vegetables  and  some  imperfect  animals,  cannot  accomplish  this 
end  without  a  mixture  of  the  fluid  of  both  sexes.  When  this  mix- 
ture is  made,  if  the  organic  particles  of  the  male  exceed  those  of 
the  female,  the  result  is  a  male,  and  if  those  of  the  female  abound 
most,  a  female  is  generated.^ 

Buffon,  by  what  is  elsewhere  said,  does  not  here  mean,  that  the 
abundance  of  seminal  fluid  in  either  sex  over  the  other,  will 
determine  whether  the  new  individual  shall  be  male  or  female, 
but  the  quantity  of  organic  pariiclea  contained  in  the  fluids  which 
governs  that  event ;  and  this  is  also  influenced  by  the  maturity 
or  immaturity  of  those  particles  dependant  on  the  state  of  health, 
or  condition  of  body,  maturity  or  immaturity  of  age,  and  also  that 
of  those  particles  from  the  season  for  breeding  peculiar  to  some 
animals,  the  females  in  particular,  for  on  those  and  other  circum- 
stances the  strength  or  power  of  those  organic  particles,  depend. 

It  will  also  be  found  that,  as  there  are  no  surplus  organic  par- 
ticles to  supply  the  seminal  vessels  till  tlie  age  of  puberty,  so 
is  there  a  difference  in  that  respect  between  the  first  age  of 
puberty  and  that  of  perfect  maturity,  while  the  body  is  undergoing 


same  applies  to  the  growiog  body ;  the  particles  derived  Grom  food  which 
penetrate  into  the  organs,  and  expand  them,  have  not  only  to  replenish 
what  is  thus  continually  wasting,  but  also  to  expand,  or  enlarge  the  body, 
which  is  only  another  word  for  its  growth. 
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its  perfect  and  fall  development,  as  a  portion  of  those  organic 
particles  are  required  for  that  purpose,  consequently  leaving  a 
greater  surplus  of  them  after  full  maturity  than  before  it,  to  sup- 
ply the  seminal  reservoirs ;  when  the  body  is  perfect,  then  those 
organic  particles  are  matured  and  ripe,  and  consequently  more 
powerful 

This  full  growth  and  perfect  development  to  give  the  body  the 
most'  power,  is  not  dependant  on  nutrition  alone ;  it  requires  the 
organs  and  parts  to  be  duly  exercised  and  strengthened  in  its 
growth ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  body  is  influenced  by  that  due 
exercise,  so  is  the  power  of  the  extract  from  the  body  to  supply 
the  seminal  reservoirs  more  or  less  powerful  according  as  the 
body  has  been  duly  exercised  or  not 

BiffTon  says,  that  "  these  organic  particles  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  affinity  and  attraction ;  those  which  are  most  analogous  to 
one  another  will  unite  in  the  most  intimate  manner ;  that  each 
part  of  the  body  will  appropriate  those  which  are  most  agreeable 
to  its  nature ;  and  that  the  whole  superfluous  particles  will  form 
a  seminal  fluid,  which  shall  contain  all  the  organic  particles  neces- 
sary for  forming  a  small  organized  body,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  from  which  the  fluid  is  extracted. 

"  The  formation  of  the  foetus  is  effected  by  the  mixture  of  the 
organic  particles  of  both  sexes ;  this  mixture  gives  a  local  esta- 
blishment to  the  particles,  because  it  is  made  according  to  the 
laws  of  affinity  which  take  place  between  the  different  parts,  and 
which  determine  the  particles  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  same 
order  they  observed  when  they  existed  in  the  individuals  who  fur- 
nished them.  The  particles  which  proceed  from  the  head,  for 
example,  cannot,  according  to  these  laws,  take  up  their  station  in 
the  legs,  or  in  any  other  part  but  that  of  the  head  of  the  foetus. 
All  the  particles  are  in  motion  when  they  first  unite ;  and  this 
motion  must  be  round  the  point  or  centre  of  union.  This  basis  or 
central  point,  which  is  necessary  to  the  union  of  the  particles,  and 
which  by  its  re-action  and  inertia,  fixes  and  destroys  their  activity, 
is  probably  the  first  assemblage  of  particles  that  proceed  from  the 
sexual  parts,  because  they  are  the  only  particles  in  the  mixture 
which  differ  from  those  common  to  both  sexes. 
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^^  These  are  the  only  particles  of  both  sexes  which  do  not  mix, 
the  others  common  to  both  sexes  mix  promiscuously;  we  daily 
perceive  children  with  eyes  resembling  those  of  the  ^Either,  while 
their  mouth  and  front  resemble  those  of  the  mother.  But  we 
never  see  any  such  mixture  of  resemblances  in  the  sexual  parts ; 
we  never  find  in  the  same  individual  the  testicles  of  the  fiather,  and 
the  vagina  of  the  mother. 

<^  In  the  mixture  of  the  two  fluids,  the  organic  particles  which 
come  from  the  sexual  parts  of  the  male,  fix  themselves  first,  and 
cannot  unite  with  those  which  proceed  from  the  sexual  parts  of 
the  female,  because  they  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  have  less 
affinity  to  each  other  than  the  particles  that  come  from  the  eye, 
the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  female.  Round  this  centre,  or 
point  of  union,  the  other  organic  particles  successively  arrange 
themselves  in  the  same  order  they  formerly  existed  in  the  body 
from  which  they  were  derived ;  and  according  as  the  particles  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other  individual  most  abound,  or  are  nearer  this 
central  point,  they  enter  in  greater  or  less  quantities  into  the  com- 
position of  the  new  being,  which  in  this  manner,  is  formed  in  the 
middle' of  a  homogeneous  fluid. 

'  '<  When  the  quantity  of  seminal  fluid  in  both  individuals  is  great, 
or  rather,  when  these  liquors  abound  with  organic  particles, 
different  centres  of  attraction  are  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
mixture ;  and,  in  that  case,  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  what  has 
been  mentioned  above,  several  foetuses  are  formed,  some  of  them 
males,  and  others  females,  according  as  the  particles  of  one  sex 
or  the  other  are  most  active.^ 

Now,  this  extra  activity  in  the  particles  of  one  sex  over  those  of 
the  other,  must  have  a  cause,  or  rather,  a  variety  of  causes  may 
occasion  it ;  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another,  or  at  other 
times  a  union  of  two  or  more  causes  may  occasion  it ;  these  par- 
ticles from  the  sexual  parts  which  form  the  basis,  or  centre  of 
attraction,  must  be  very  materially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
whole  body  of  which  they  form  an  integral  part ;  and  when  there 
are  a  number  of  new  individuals  formed,  as  in  the  dog  species,  if 
the  number  of  males  and  females  are  about  equal,  we  may 
rationally  conclude  that  botli  parents  were  in  nearly  the  same  state 
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of  healthy  maturity  of  age,  perfectness  of  moscolar  and  bodily 
development,  and  maturity  of  fitness  for  procreation ;  by  the 
same  rule,  when  the  number  of  males  or  females  much  exceed 
the  other,  there  must  be  a  defect  of  some  attribute  in  the  parent 
of  that  sex  of  which  there  are  the  least  number.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  consider  the  questions,  of  which 
there  are  three  important  ones,  relative  to  putting  a  bitch  at  heat 
to  the  dog ;  namely,  a  bitch  before  she  is  at  mature  age;  or  at  any 
age;  whether  to  put  the  dog  to  her  more  than  once ;  and  at  what 
period  or  stage  of  her  heat  At  present  I  have  another  object  in 
view,  which  is  relative  to  the  selection  or  choice  of  mide  and 
female  to  breed  from,  and  abo  relative  to  what  the  medical 
gentleman  before  quoted  states  with  respect  to  the  perfect  or  im- 
perfect development  of  the  whole  bodily  structure  by  proper 
exercise  of  its  several  attributes. 

BufTon  says,  "  the  back  bone  is  the  foundation  of  the  animal 
frame ;  and  the  action  and  movement  of  most  members ,  of  the 
body  depend  upon  the  spinal  marrow  which  that  bone  contains. 
It  is  this  part  dso,  together  with  the  head,  which  appears  first  in 
the  embryo.  Now,  these  simple  parts  which  are  first  formed,  are 
all  essential  to  the  existence  and  form  of  the  animaL 

'^  The  spinal  marrow,  and  the  vertebra  in  which  it  is  enclosed^ 
appear  to  be  the  real  axis  of  all  the  double  parts  of  the  animal 
body,  from  which  they  seem  to  derive  their  origin,  and  to  be  the 
only  proportional  branches  issuing  from  this  trunk  or  common 
base ;  for  in  the  young  chick  we  see  the  ribs  shooting  from  each 
side  of  the  vertebra,  as  the  small  branches  shoot  out  from  the 
middle  branch  of  a  tree.  In  all  embryos,  the  middle  of  the  head 
and  the  vertebra  first  appear ;  we  then  see,  on  each  side  of  the 
vesicle  which  composes  the  middle  of  the  head,  two  other  vesi- 
cles, which  seem  to  proceed  from  the  first;  these  two  vesicles 
contain  the  eyes,  and  the  other  double  parts  of  the  head.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  perceive  an  equal  number  of  small  tubercles 
issuing  from  each  side  of  the  vertebra,  which  gradually  extend^ 
and  form  the  ribs,  and  other  double  parts  of  the  trunk.  Lastly, 
the  arms  and  legs  appear  like  small  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk.    This  first  growth  is  very  different  from  what  afterwards 
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takes  place ;  it  is  the  production  of  parts  which  appear  for  the 
first  time ;  the  growth  which  succeeds  is  only  an  expansion  of 
parts  already  formed. 

"  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  defect^  or  redund- 
ance in  the  matter  destined  for  the  formation  of  the  double  parts, 
as  the  forces  are  equal  on  each  side,  this  defect  or  excess  must 
take  place  both  in  the  right  and  left  sides.  If,  for  example,  from 
a  defect  of  matter,  a  man  has  but  two  fingers  on  the  right  hand, 
in  place  of  five,  the  same  defect  will  appear  in  the  left ;  if  from 
an  excess  of  matter,  there  be  six  fingers  on  the  right  hand,  he 
will  have  the  same  number  on  the  left ;  or  if  the  matter  be  vitiated, 
and  produces  a  change  in  tlie  parts  on  one  side,  the  same  change  will 
appear  in  the  other.  Of  this  fact  we  have  daily  proofs ;  the  parts  of 
monsters  are  always  deranged  in  a  certain  order  and  proportion.*" 

I  have  a  child  now  in  the  room,  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  who 
has  two  thumbs  on  each  hand ;  each  similar  to  the  other ;  they 
only  separate  at  the  joint  nearest  the  hand,  but  that  joint  appears 
to  have  a  division  in  the  middle,  and  to  be  a  double  joint ;  they 
then,  on  each  hand,  both  alike  curve  outwards  a  little  way,  and 
then  turn  and  meet  each  other  at  the  nail.  A  deformed  person 
whom  I  know  has  a  redundancy  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  left  liip ;  this  uniformity  of  deformiiy  is 
common  in  most  deformed  people. 

Now  does  not  this  able  exposition  of  the  Comte  de  BufTon,  of  the 
elementary  matter  in  re-production  and  growth  of  the  foetus,  clearly 
explain  the  cause  of  what  we  so  often«  and  so  commonly  experience, 
to  be  the  effect  from  any  one  or  more  imperfections  in  either  parent, 
unless  there  be  a  redundancy  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other, 
that  defect  is  clearly  observable,  and  generally  in  an  increased 
degree,  in  the  offspring  ?  Does  not  this  circumstance  alone,  of  the 
defect  increasing,  prove  to  us,  that  to  produce  perfection  there  must 
be  perfection  in  every  attribute  in  both  the  parents  ?  That  perfection 
alone  can  be  get  perfection ;  that  anything  short  of  it  in  any  attribute . 
will  cause  deterioration  }  And  does  not  this  consideration  include, 
amongst  the  rest,  that  there  must  be  no  defect  in  nutrition  to  support 
the  body,  nor  in  exercise  or  exertion,  to  throw  off  the  superfluity,  and 
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to  streogftlien  the  parts?  The  exercise  strengthens  the  parts  in 
a  two-fold  manner,  hy  expanding  and  foUy  developing  them,  and 
bj  throwing  off  the  superfluity,  the  animal  lives  and  is  nourished 
by  the  best  and  finest  portion  of  the  nutrition  unencumbered  by 
the  inferior. 

Buffon  says,  ^'  as  women  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  men,  as 
their  constitutions  are  more  delicate,  and  as  they  take  less  food, 
it  is  natural  to  think  that  their  superfluous  organic  particles  should 
also  be  less  abundant;  of  course,  their  seminal  fluid  will  be 
weaker  and  smaller  in  quantity  than  that  of  men ;  and  since  the 
fluid  of  females  contains  fewer  organic  particles,  must  not  a  greater 
number  of  mides  than  of  females  result  from  a  mixture  of  these 
two  fluids  ?  This  is  really  the  case ;  and  the  number  of  males 
bom  exceeds  that  of  females  about  a  sixteenth  part;  and  we 
shall  afterwards  see  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause  in  all  the  different  species  of  animals,^^ 

Now  is  not  this  cause  and  effect  perfectly  analogous  to  one 
male  or  female  being  stronger  than  another,  and  producing 
stronger  offspring  from  the  strength  of  the  parentis  muscular  and 
bodily  structure  being  increased  and  more  perfectly  developed 
by  exercise  and  exertion,  than  by  ease  and  indolence?  The 
objectors  to  this  doctrine  will  not  readily  controvert  Buffou*s 
hypothesis  and  corresponding  result. 

But  this  hypothesis  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  difference 
in  strength  of  the  right  and  left  hand,  according  as  the  right  or 
left  hand  is  more  exercised  than  the  other  in  infancy,  and  also 
according  to  the  superior  strength  of  one  hand  over  the  other  in 
the  parents. 

In  allusion  to  one  hand  having  only  two  fingers  instead  of  five, 
the  other  hand  will  only  have  two,  from  a  defect  of  matter,  and 
the  same  by  an  excess  of  matter  each  hand  alike  will  have  six 
fingers ;  this  hypothesis,  it  must,  and  ought  to  be  particularly 
observed,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  matter  destined  for 
the  formation  of  the  double  parts  of  the  foetus,  Or  "  ike  forces 
being  equal  on  each  eide^'^     If,  therefore,  the  right  hand  of  the 
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parent  is  stronger  than  the  left  hand,  the  forces  are  not  equal  on 
each  side.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  if  the  parenf  s  right 
hand  is  stronger  than  his  left,  that  the  right  hand  of  the  offspring 
must  therefore  have  six  fingers  and  the  left  only  live;  but  it 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  right  hand  of  the 
offspring  will  be  stronger  than  his  left  hand* 

The  truth  of  this  position  is  clearly  exempliiied  by  the  differ- 
ence of  strength  and  activity  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
in  those  who  usually  exercise  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the 
left.  I  am  aware  that  different  opinions  are  held  on  this  subject ; 
some  ascribing  the  extra  strength  of  the  right  hand,  arm,  leg,  and 
even  side,  to  a  difference  in  the  natural  structure  of  the  right  side 
to  the  left,  and  to  some  particular  vein  which  is  found  in  the  right 
side  that  is  not  in  the  left;i  It  is  quite  immaterial  whetiier  such 
a  peculiariiy  of  structure  exists  in  the  frame  generally  or  not,  as 
the  evidence  from  those  who  are  left  handed,  as  the  term  is,  will 
upset  that  position  entirely ;  for  where  one  man  is  accustomed  to 
use  the  left  hand  in  preference  to  the  right,  his  left  hand  is  as 
much  more  strong  and  handy  to  use  than  his  right  hand  is,  as  the 
right  hand  of  another  man  that  uses  it  in  preference,  is  stronger 
than  his  left  hand ;  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  any  peculiarity 
of  structure  existed  in  the  right  arm  or  side  generally  which  gives 
it  more  strength. 

A  right-handed  man  uses  his  right  hand  and  arm  more  fre» 
quently  than  he  does  his  left,  and  particularly  in  those  efforts 
requiring  most  strength  and  force,  and  has  done  so  from  his  child- 
hood upwards,  which  unquestionably  brings  it  to  a  more  perfect 
state  of  development,  and  gives  it  more  strength.  He  is  proba- 
bly taught  by  his  mother  to  do  so ;  but  if  that  happens  not  to  be 
the  case,  if  his  parents  were  right  handed,  he  does  so  naturally^ 
from  finding  it  stronger,  and  the  fingers  acting  with  more  facility. 
The  same  applies  to  the  left  hand  of  the  offspring  where  the 
parents  are  one  or  both  left  handed,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have 
accidentally  met  with  a  strong  and  conclusive  instance. 

Mr.  Hazlehurst,  an  eminent  land  surveyor,  of  Chesterfield,  who 
is  left  handed,  informs  me,  that  his  left  side  is  altogether  stronger 
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than  his  right ;  his  family  are  most  of  them  left  handed,  and  have 
been  for  several  generations  back ;  and  his  son  is  also  left  handed. 
Now  here  the  extra  strength  in  the  left  side  over  the  right  is 
inherited  from  the  parents  generation  after  generation^  and  the 
preference  given  to  the  nse  of  tiie  left  hand  in  opposition  to  the  orders 
or  instruction  naturally  given  by  the  mother  in  their  infiemcy  to  use 
the  right  hand,  which  proves  the  offspring  inheriting  the  strength 
from  the  parents^  strengthening  themselves  by  exercise  or  exertion. 

Some  would  consider  this  as  merely  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  and  as  being  hereditary ;  others  consider  it  a  mere  matter 
of  custom ;  it,  in  fact,  partakes  of  both ;  it  is  strictly  in  character 
with  the  general  frame  being  affected  beneficially  or  prejudiciously 
according  as  it  is  on  one  hand  accustomed  to  exercise  and 
labour,  or  on  the  other,  to  ease  and  indolence ;  it  is  as  strong  a 
confirmation  of  it  as  can  be  had,  or  as  need  be  required;  in 
families  of  ancient  ancestry  there  are  many  causes  contribute  their 
portion  in  unison  with  each  other  in  producing  diminution  of  frame 
and  stature,  yet  three  especially ;  ease  and  indolence,  marriages 
amongst  relations,  and  dissipation ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  predominating  cause  of  that  effect  The  same 
difference  is  observable  between  greyhounds;  those  reared  in 
kennd  and  many  of  them  together,  and  those  reared  one  at  a  house ; 
the  latter  takes  his  exercise  his  own  natural  way  all  day;  the 
other  cannot  well  be  managed  to  do  so,  there  is  also  difference  in 
the  food  and  mode  of  feeding,  and  other  causes  conspire  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one  predominating  cause  or 
even  if  some  of  these  causes  have  an^/  effect  towards  it  If,  how- 
ever, there  should  be  any  doubt  of  want  of  exercise  and  exertion 
being  one  of  those  causes,  and  there  are  many  who  doubt  such 
cause  affecting  the  offspring  from  their  parents^  want  of  it,  this 
left  handed  argument,  for  so  it  may  truly  be  called,  will  remove 
that  doubt  The  argument  is  not  less  strong,  for  being  a  Iq/t 
handed  one  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  strong  than  the  argument 
would  be  if  maintained  on  the  subject  of  the  right  Iiand  and  arm 
being  generally  stronger  than  the  left;  and  yet  that  increased 
strength  in  the  right  hand  generally  is  a  proof  in  favour  of  my 
medical  friend^s  position,  as  that  increased  strength  is  derived  from 
4he  same  cause ;   and  in  either  case,  the  sides  are  uniniluenced 
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by  any  difft^'eiicc  of  feedinff  or  other  considerationa ;  they  are 
alike  in  all,  though  the  custom  of  teaching  children  to  use  the 
right  hand,  renders  the  greater  strength  in  that  right  hand  not  so 
conclusive  an  argument;  the  instance  afforded  byMr.Hazlehurst^s 
family  shows  that  the  children's  sense  of  more  strength,  and  facility 
of  use,  in  the  left  hand  than  in  the  right,  prevails  over,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  mother  or  tutor  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  have  a  knife  and  fork  or  spoon  laid 
before  it  to  eat  its  victuals  with ;  the  knife  invariably  being  laid 
on  the  table  for,  or  the  spoon  put  into  the  right  hand. 

It  is  certainly  custom  which  induces  the  use  of  either  hand  in 
preference,  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  it  is  not  all  a  mere  matter  of 
custom  ;  it  may  also  be  hereditary  for  two  generations  or  five,  or 
ten;  but  whence  was  that  derived  ?  Not  in  a  different  organization 
or  creation  from  old  Father  Adam.  Some  ancestor,  when  a  child, 
possibly  had  an  accident,  and  injured  the  right  hand,  and  could 
not  use  it  for  a  length  of  time ;  the  left  hand  was  of  necessity 
more  in  use,  and  gradually  became  stronger,  while  the  right  hand 
relaxed,  and  did  not  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its 
strength,  equally  with  the  left;  hence  custom  brought  the  left  hand 
into  more  frequent  and  general  use,  continuing  as  the  child  grew 
up  to  strengthen  the  whole  of  the  left  sid^  from  the  muscular 
connexion,  more  than  the  right;  this  difference  of  strength  is 
conveyed  to  the  offiipring  in  the  next  generation,  and  so  on 
generation  after  generation. 

The  father  may  be  left  handed,  and  the  mother  right  handed ; 
this  would  produce  a  difference  in  tlie  children  in  that  respect ; 
but,  as  usual  in  both  the  human  and  brute  species,  the  offspring  in 
their  peculiarities  of  propensities  and  powers  take  aft;er  their 
parents,  according  to  the  sex  ;  so  would  the  sons  in  this  case  be 
more  liable  to  be  left  handed  tlian  the  daughters;  in  that  there 
may  be  some  variation,  but  it  is  an  admitted  axiom  that  the 
power  in  the  seed  of  the  male  predominates  over  that  of  the 
female. 

This  instance,  or  rather,  this  left  handed  argument,  tends  to 
confirm  another  point  which  is  elsewhere  alluded  to  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  exercise  and  exertion ;  namely^  that  by  forcing  with  food 
you  may  produce  mnscolar  and  bony  substance  in  quantity,  but 
not  in  quality  without  congenial  exercise ;  you  will  not  obtain 
such  firmness  of  muscle  or  solidity  of  bone  without  exercise  and 
labour  as  with  it,  though  you  may  have  the  same  apparent  sub- 
stance ;  nor  so  g^>od  a  constitution.  The  difference  in  size  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  left  hand,  arm,  or  side  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  if  at  all,  to  the  eye ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  and  an 
acknowledged  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two,  and  some 
little  difference  in  size  also,  though  not  perceptible  to  the  eye;  if 
you  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  the  seller  offers  you  the  right  handed 
glove  to  try  if  it  will  fit  your  right  hand ;  and  they  do  this  because 
it  is  generally  found,  that  if  the  glove  is  large  enough  for  the 
right  hand,  the  left  handed  glove,  being  of  the  same  size,  is  sure 
to  be  large  enough  for  the  left  hand;  this  being  so  generally 
known  to  be  the  case  proves  that  the  right  hand,  with  those  who 
use  it  most,  is  some  degree  larger  than  the  left. 

Being  accustomed  to  use  one  hand  in  preference  to  the  other 
may  give  an  increased  facility  of  action  to  that  hand  and  the 
fingers  of  it  over  the  other  hand ;  but  it  is  the  greater  strength  in 
that  hand  more  than  the  other  with  which  the  child  b  bom  which 
causes  it  to  accustom  itself  to  the  use  of  that  hand  in  preference ; 
the  greater  natural  strength  is  the  first  cause ;  the  facility  of  using 
it,  is  the  effect  of  that  first  cause. 

I  was  particular  in  my  inquiries  of  Mr.  Hazlehurst,  who  has 
allowed  me  to  give  his  name  in  confirmation  of  these  facts,  as  to 
how  far  any  endeavour  has  been  made  by  the  mothers  or  nurses 
to  induce  the  children  to  use  their  right  hand  in  preference  to  tiieir 
left,  and  he  says  that  he  has  himself  suffered  correction,  or  to  use 
his  own  words,  has  been  flogged  fifty  times  on  the  subject,  and  his 
left  hand  often  tied  behind  his  back  to  prevent  him  using  it,  and 
compel  him  to  use  the  right  hand;  and  that  every  endeavour 
has,  in  vain  been  used  with  his  own  children.  His  son  has  per- 
severed a  long  time  in  endeavouring  even  to  mend  a  pen  with  his 
right  hand,  but  cannot  succeed  to  his  satisfaction.  He  has  himself 
tried  the  difference  in  strength  between  the  right  hand,  arm,  and 
side — and  Ids  left,  by  lifting  weights,  and  the  difference  in  the 
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proportion  of  strength  is  as  eight  to  seven ;  those  weights  of  which 
he  could  lift  eight  with  his  left  hand^  he  can  only  lift  seven  with 
his  right. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  superior  muscular  power  in  his  left  hand, 
arm  and  side,  over  that  of  his  rights  he  informs  me,  that  when 
near  fifty  years  of  age  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  which  left  him  crippled  of  both  hands,  so  much 
so  that  he  could  not  shut  either  of  them;  the  knuckles  and  joints 
with  the  membraneous  and  cartilaginous  parts  were  become 
ossified ;  to  molif  j  which  he  immersed  himself  in  steam  baths, 
and  in  tlie  second  bath,  by  the  superior  strength  of  muscle  in  the 
left  arm,  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  ossification  in  the  left 
hand,  the  knuckles  and  parts  of  which  he  would  perceive  crackle 
during  his  exertion  for  that  purpose ;  but  although  he  was  fully  as 
anxious  to  effect  that  with  his  right  hand  as  his  left,  and  used  every 
exertion  in  his  power,  he  could  not  succeed,  at  least,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent with  his  right  hand  and  arm  in  subsequent  baths,  as  he  did  with 
his  left  in  the  second  bath;  he  cannot  now  shut  his  right  hand 
above  halfway,  while  with  his  left  he  can  grip  his  fist  quite  firm 
and  strong. 

His  mother  was  left  handed ;  so  was  her  &ther  and  her  grand- 
father; they  were  both  carpenters,  and  both  used  the  axe  with 
the  left  hand,  although  they  persevered  a  considerable  time  in 
endeavouring  to  use  it  with  the  right  hand,  but  in  vain.  They 
were,  however,  not  likely  to  succeed,  as  at  the  age  they  were  fit  to 
be  put  apprentice  to  this  handicraft  work,  both  the  superior 
muscular  strength  of  the  left  hand  over  that  of  the  right,  and  also 
the  habit  of  using  the  left  in  preference  to  the  right,  was  more 
fully  confirmed,  than  in  their  days  of  infancy,  and  consequently 
more  difilicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  counteract 

Those  who  are  right  handed,  and  have  been  for  generations, 
are  stronger  in  the  right  hand,  arm,  and  side,  from  the  continua- 
tion of  muscular  connection,  than  in  the  left,  in  similar  proportion, 
to  those  who  are  left  handed  for  a  like  number  of  generations, 
which  makes  twice  the  difference,  and  altogether  forms  a  very 
conclusive  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  offspring  in  either  side 
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being  influenced  by  that  part  of  the  parent ;  and  as  the  same 
principle  which  applies  to  one  limb  applies  equally  to  the  whole 
body^  it  shows  the  absolute  necessity  for  proper  exercise  and 
exertion  whilst  youngs  as  conducive  to  a  perfect  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  and  bony  structure.  This  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  difference  we  experience  in  the  goodness  of 
greyhounds  between  those  reared  in  a  confined  situation  where 
they  cannot  take  proper  exercise,  and  those  reared  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room  to  gallop  and  scope  about  and  stretch  their 
limbs  and  muscular  fibre,  and  to  strengthen  their  parts  which  have 
to  support  their  stature,  giving  ultimately  the  greatest  powers  of 
speed  and  duration  as  weU  as  constitution*  Another  analogous 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  exercise  in  the  parents  during  tiieir 
growth,  to  produce  substances  and  strength  in  their  offspring  is 
seen  in  the  difference  in  the  produce  from  greyhound  bitches  who 
have  not  bred  puppies  before  arriving  at  mature  age,  to  those 
which  have  bred  before  that  time ;  they  generally  are  stronger 
from  the  former  than  from  the  latter;  the  muscular  and  bony 
structure  is  more  perfectly  developed  in  one  than  in  the  other, 
before  they  br^ed ;  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Now  these  apply  in  a  manifold  manner  to  the  rearing  of  all 
animals,  and  those  in  particular  that  are  required  for  labour  and 
great  exertion,  and  confirm  many  points  which  I  had  previously 
set  down,  as  will  be  found  in  that  department  of  this  work ;  but 
I  introduce  them  here,  as  they  also  apply  to  the  selection  of  male 
and  female  to  breed  from,  and  as  they  show  the  uncertainty  and 
difficulty  of  judging  the  effects  from  in-breeding  where  there  are 
so  many  different  modes  of  rearing  in  practice  by  breeders. 

These  remarks  apply  to  other  animals  besides  greyhounds,  and 
in  principle  to  all  animals  alike,  but  not  in  detail  or  the  same 
ratio  and  precise  manner ;  for  instance,  those  required  for  labour 
and  great  exertion  as  dogs,  horses,  or  men,  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  those  not  required  for  such  labour  and  exertion,  as  sheep  or 
cows,  which  are  wanted  to  feed,  milk,  and  breed  from,  on  the 
other;  the  development  of  whose  faculties  and  powers  are  re- 
quisite to  be  pushed  to  the  greatest  perfection,  but  in  a  different 
shape  or  manner  to  the  horse,  or  dog,  or  even  man.    They,  the 
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cow  and  aheep,  ore  alike  required  to  be  in  good  health  when  ihe 
male  is  put  to  the  female  for  breeding,  and  to  have  been  iosberei. 
in  their  yoath  so  as  to  reach  their  full  measnre  of  statnre,  or  their 
offspring  will  be  more  dimiuntive  than  themselves  in  sise  and  sob^ 
stance ;  and  if  they  have  not  a  sufi&ciency  of  good  and  wholesome  food 
when  yonng  and  in  a  growing  state,  they  will  themselves  not  reach 
their  fiill  measure  of  stature  to  convey  that  to  their  o£bpnag«  A 
cow  bred  for  dairying,  and  to  breed  others  for  thai  parpose,  ^onld 
not  be  imperfectly  milked,  but  her  milking  faculties  exerted  to  tiieir 
fullest  powers,  or  she  will  give  a  less  quantity  of  miik,  and  sooner 
become  dry,  and  will  breed  such  as  will  give  a  less  quaatily  ^ 
milk  than  if  their  motiier's  faculties  had  been  fully  emei^iaed. 
This  is  in  exact  analogy  to  a  horse  or  dog  having  their  mnscnlsr 
and  bony  structure  fully  developed  by  proper  exercise,  during  his 
growth  as  well  as  when  arrived  at  a  mature  age ;  hence  a  stallion 
horse,  kept  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  covering  metres,  aad  not 
taken  out  for  sufiBM^ient  exercise,  seldom  gets  so  good  stock  as 
those  which  are  properly  exercised,  or  those  which  travel  for  the 
purpose;  and  if  they  did  not  undergo  suflicient  exercise  when 
young  and  growing,  it  will  double  the  disadvantage.  A  bull  or 
cow  or  sheep  does  not  require  much  exercise,  as  tiiat  is  not  their 
natural  element ;  and  a  youug  horse  at  grass  will  take  a  good 
portion  of  exercise  of  his  own  accord,  and  thus  gradually  develop 
his  muscular  and  bony  structure  towarcb  perfection,  but  if  pre* 
vented  by  accidental  lameness  from  doing  so,  or  obliged  thereby 
to  be  kept  in  the  stable,  he  is  sure  to  be  deficient  in  those 
muscular  powers  and  to  convey  that  deficiency  to  his  offspring.  I 
know  a  horse  who  broke  his  leg  in  running  a  race  when  three 
years  old,  and  has  since  been  kept  for  coveriiig  mares,  not  being 
capable  of  any  thing  else,  or  even  of  travelling  for  that,  but  his 
stock  are  not  promising,  though  he  is  exceedingly  well  bred^  of  a 
good  siase,  and  not  deficient  of  good  general  shape* 

This  doctrine  is  however  disputed  by  some,  inasmuch  as  they 
say  that  full  development  of  Iheir  powers  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sideration  for  breeding ;  where  there  is  no  natural  defect  in  the 
parent  there  will  none  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the 
ofispring ;  nature,  they  say,  will  have  its  course,  and  if  it  has  its 
uninterrupted  course,  tliere  will  be  no  defect.     Such  arguers  do 
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not  appear  to  consider  that  if  the  animal  has  Bot  fab  natural 
exercise  and  labour  for  which  nature  intended  him,  and  his  natural 
powers  fully  developed  thereby,  nature  cannot  be  said  to  hivce 
had  its  regular  and  statural  catirse,  and  therefore  their  argument 
is  totally  indefensible.  There  are  a  great  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  reasons  why  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  seldom  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  actual  experiment,  so  fiEu*  as  regards  only  one 
generation,  though  that  experiment  may  be  made  by  many 
different  breeders  and  with  animals  of  different  kind  wluch  with 
all  their  various  ways  of  management,  tends  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  upon.  An  actual  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
first  generation  where  tbere  is  a  defect  in  the  parent,  yet  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  perceived  or  visible  to  the  eye ;  but  where  that 
goes  on  for  a  succession  of  generations,  and  the  result  proves  as 
stated  by  the  medical  gentleman  before  quoted,  that  DEtmilies  of 
ancient  ancestry  whose  progenitors  have  for  ages  lived  in  indolence, 
are  so  small  in  their  bodily  frame  as  to  be  obvious  to  us  all,  and 
that  a  succession  of  generations  producing  that  effect  to  b^  evident 
and  to  a  great  degree  proves  tiiat  £or  one  generation  only,  the 
effect  is  actuaUy  produced^  though  it  may  be  in  so  small  a  degree 
as  not  to  be  quite  obvious.  So  that  where  perfection  is  the  object, 
and  where  is  perfection  not  the  object  in  the  breeding  of  grey- 
hounds ?  a  bad  effect  to  a  certain  degree  will  be  produced  by  one, 
and  only  one,  injudicious  cross. 

There  are  occasionally  instances  of  dogs,  horses,  or  men,  of 
such  extraordinary  powers  of  strength  or  speed,  or  other  factdties, 
some  of  a  peculiar  nature,  as  to  be  far  above  tiie  generality  of  the 
same  species,  or  what  is  considered  the  best  of  individuals  of  each 
of  those  species.  When  such  is  the  case,  and  under  no  peculiarity 
of  circumstances,  we  may  rationally  conclude  that  there  was  a 
union  in  perfection  in  the  natural  formation  of  tiiem,  with  that  of 
proper  fostering  and  bringing  up,  and  that  a  full  development  of  all 
their  powers  has  taken  place  with  botii  them  and  their  progenitors 
for  ages,  the  males  and  females  both  being  in  the  highest  state  of 
health  and  vigour  at  the  time  of  copulation. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  this  unity  of  perfection  in  all  the  attributes 
that  so  much  degeneracy  is  obsen'able  in  tiie  breed  of  all  de- 
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scriptions  of  animaU  under  the  control  of  man,  and  of  man 
himself;  and  it  ia  from  the  same  cause  that  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  is  so  rarely  attainable;  and  if  to  this  is  added,  the 
breeding  from  too  great  nearness  of  consanguinity^  the  deteriora- 
tion is  greatly  increased.  It  is  from  this  that  the  produce  from 
very  superior  males,  in  speed,  size,  shape,  and  bodily  powers 
united,  are  so  much  better  than  the  produce  from  more  inferior 
males,  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  all  the  attributes 
absolutely  necessary  in  them  in  particular,  as  the  seed  of  the  male 
predominates  over  that  of  the  female,  and  verifies  the  remark  of 
Arrian,  that  **  a  real  good  greyhound  dog  is  a  treasure  which  hUB 
to  the  lot  of  but  few  men,  and  for  which  he  should  sacrifice  to 
Diana  Venatrix.^^  ^  The  deficiency  from  the  want  of  this  standard 
of  excellence  in  all  the  attributes,  is  in  a  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  shapes ;  perfect  in  one  attribute,  and  imperfect  in  others,  some 
more  and  some  less  so,  some  in  one  respect  and  some  in  othens 
that  we  have  deficiency  in  all  manner  of  degrees. 

But  although  perfection  in  the  male  is,  if  in  either,  more 
necessary  than  in  tlie  female,  yet  the  latter  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible.  We  may  see  this  in  the  human  species  and  in  horses 
more  than  in  dogs ;  the  latter  generally  taking  exercise  of  thdr 


^  As  the  seed  of  the  male  is  known  to  predominate  in  strength  over  that 
of  the  female,  supposing  all  other  contingencies  to  be  equal  in  both  sexes — 
as  good  greyhound  bitches  abonnd  whilst  a  real  good  greyhound  dog  is  rare- 
ly met  with — ^which  will  be  more  fully  seen  hereafter — and  as  malee  of  all 
qpecies  are  known  to  require  a  longer  time  than  females  for  their  full  growth, 
and  capability  for  procurating  perfect  species,  it  is  probable  that  a  greater 
and  more  common  error  is  committed  in  breeding  from  dogs  than  fiom 
bitches  when  too  young,  and  will  justify  a  suspicion  that  even  Buffon  has 
not  carried  his  distinction  between  the  two  so  far  as  circumstances  will  war- 
rant; and  that  if  greyhound  dogs  were  not  used  for  serving  bitches  until,  for 
example,  they  were  five  or  six  years  old,  at  which  age,  under  the  conmion 
system,  they  are  getting  past  that  duty,  whether  they  would  not  produce 
a  greater  number  of  superior  dogs  than  they  now  do  without  any  deteriora- 
tion in  the  goodness  of  bitches — that  both  sexes  will  continue  running  good 
ones  for  more  years  than  they  now  do  in  general,  and  afterwards  breed 
better  stock.     The  same  applies  to  all  animals. 
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own  accord  and  exerting  themselves  if  at  liberty  ;  yet  we  are  not 
without  instances  in  them  which  strengthens^  and  indeed  confirms, 
this  position ;  and  shows  the  necessity  of  both  male  and  female 
undergoing  proper  exertion  while  young  and  growing;  I  have 
seen  greyhound  kennels  for  puppies  of  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve 
months  or  more  old,  very  nice  and  neat  little  places  they  are  for 
tame  rabbits  or  cats  and  kittens  to  hop  and  jump  about  in,  or  sit 
on  their  haunches,  washing  their  faces  and  wiping  their  noses 
with  their  fore-paws ;  an  open  yard  of  nine  or  ten  feet  square,  the 
floor  paved  with  flagstone,  and  secured  from  interruption  by  their 
enemies,  the  dogs,  or  themselves  getting  out,  by  iron  palisading, 
a  kennel  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  nothing  could  be  more 
fitting  for  rabbits  **  or  such  like,^  as  Gervase  Markham  would 
say ;  but  for  greyhounds  to  be  reared  in  such  places,  who  require 
room  to  gallop  and  scummer  about,  to  stretch  their  muscular 
fibre,  and  strengthen  their  limbs  and  parts,  is  perfectly  futile 
towards  perfection,  nor  need  we  wonder  at  such  rearers  of  grey- 
hoimds  finding  their  choicest  puppies  beat  by  the  neighbouring 
&rmers'  dogs,  of  whom  it  is  said,  and  generally  speaking,  truly 
said,  that  **  farmers  have  the  best  of  greyhounds^  of  whom  such 
rearers  Tiave  to  beg,  borrow,  or  buy  dogs  to  adorn  their  own  side- 
boards with  cups  and  other  splendid  trophies  of  success,  notwith- 
standing they  themselves  may  breed  half  a  dozen  litters  of  whelps 
in  every  year.  Such  we  know  is  the  case,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
making  *^  much  a  do  about  nothing"^  to  caution  others  against 
such  ineffectual  modes  of  rearing  their  greyhounds. 

We  see  the  effect  in  the  human  species  as  before  mentioned ; 
but  in  them  the  defect  is  more  frequently  from  the  female  than  the 
male,  and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  too  great  a  refinement  of 
delicacy ;  it  is  held  masculine  for  the  females  to  partake  of  field 
sports  in  these  modem  days ;  and  those  in  high  life  are  kept 
whilst  young  and  growing  to  their  needle,  books,  and  music, 
but  the  latter  not  attended  by  the  merry  dance  so  much  as  it 
ou^t  to  be ;  some  few  mount  their  palfreys  for  a  gentle  ride, 
seldom  going  on  foot  above  a  mile  from  home,  substituting  the 
close,  warm,  and  easy  carriages,  so  that  their  muscular  and  bony 
structure  are  not  developed  to  any  perfection  by  exertion.  We 
constantly  now  a  days  see  these  females,  delicate  and  diminutive 
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i»  «tEittire|  wltilit  the  fttrmers*  dangbters  who  take  an  active  part  in 
the  dairy  aad  housdiold  affairs,  and  the  daughters  of  the  labouring 
anA  working  class  are  fine,  healthy,  strong,  buxom  lasses. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  coursing  field  well  studded  with  ladies^ 
riding  habits,  their  own  pretty  faces  with  rosy  cheeks,  and 
Hiounted  on  their  gay  nags,  bracing  themselves  with  the  heath  or 
mountain  air,  and  enjoying  the  sport  as  we  read  of  them  hawking 
and  hunting  in  the  olden  days.  Now  the  males  of  these  high 
fEunilies  do  strengthen,  and  probably  make  the  best  of  their 
natural  bom  frame,  by  athletic  exercises  and  exertions ;  but  that 
will  not  completely  remedy  the  defect  from  a  mother  brought  up 
in  indolence  and  ease ;  they  nmy  be  well  reared,  but  they  may  be 
considered  as  only  half-bred  towards  producing  strength  and 
stature ;  they  generally,  and  laudably  from  some  considerations, 
do  not  marry  with  those  of  a  lower  station  in  life  than  their  own, 
but  intermarry  with  those  who  have  been  reared  and  brought  up 
like  their  own  mothers,  which  may  be  considered  a  species  of 
ia«nd4n  breeding,  though  not  of  consanguinity ;  in  some  cases 
that  consanguineous  in -breeding  is  added  to  the  other  defect ;  this 
continuing  generation  after  generation,  our  gentry  are  degenerated 
in  stature  and  muscularity. 

I  know  a  farmer  now  about  sixty  years  ci  age,  who  was  thougiit 
by  Ids  neighbours  forty  years  ago  to  be  tcarking  himsey  to  deaths 
as  they  considered  his  complaint  to  be,  though  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  coJd;  he  however  worked  through  it;  he  worked  as 
well  as  he  could  while  unwell,  and  he  recovered ;  and  after  be- 
ginning with  scanty  means  has  worked  himself  into  possession 
of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  his  own  land  free  from  encum- 
brances. 

He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  but  thin ;  his  sons  and  daughters  also 
of  a  middle  stature,  but  robust,  muscular  and  strong ;  their 
mother  was  remarkably  small  and  thin ;  but  mark,  she  was  a 
hard  worker.  Her  brothers  are  remarkably  small,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  hard  workers,  and  the  children  of  the  one  tiiat  is  married 
have  every  appearance  of  becoming  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  their 
fJEitlier,  their  mother  being  only  of  middle  stature. 
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A  comparison  of  the  blood  horses  of  the  present  day,  with  those 
of  the  heavy  black  draught  horses,  will  famish  anotiier  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  exertion  in  the  young  and  growing ;  blood  horses  are 
trained  and  raced  to  prove  their  speed  and  powers  before  their 
hme  is  established  to  recommend  them  as  stallions;  and  the 
BMures  are  also  worked ;  their  breed  is  not  considered  as  so  de- 
generated; not  so,  the  heavy  black  cart  horses,  I  do  not  mean 
those  which  are  crossed,  as  many  are  now,  with  a  lighter  or  half- 
bred  sort,  for  etmry  one  whom  I  have  consulted  about  them,  and 
th^  have  been  experienced  in  the  cralt  all  their  lives,  consider 
them  to  be  very  much  degenerated  mthin  the  last  Jifiy  ffeara ; 
here  the  defect  begins  on  the  part  of  horses,  the  mare  being 
worked  from  two  or  three  years  old;  a  colt  likely  to  make  a  good 
stdlion  is  forced  with  plenty  of  good  food  to  make  him  as  large 
in  substance  as  possible,  but  not  narked,  except  in  very  few 
cases ;  and  to  increase  the  defect,  he  is  put  to  covering  mares, 
before  he  is  got  to  maturity  of  age ;  some,  it  is  true,  are  travelled 
for  that  purpose,  but  merely  carrying  their  own  weight  from  place 
to  place,  by  easy  stages,  is  not  like  working  and  drawing  heavy 
loads,  progressively  extending  their  capabilities  and  powers ;  the 
produce  firom  these  are  put  to  others  bred  and  reared  in  the  same 
manner,  from  generation  to  generation,  which  in  time  shows  a 
great  defect,  though  in  one  generation  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
Such  will  on  the  contrary,  be  the  beneficial  elSect  for  one  or  a  few 
generations  if  a  different  system  is  adopted,  yet  that  effect  not 
perceptible  to  the  eye ;  but  that  ought  not  to  discourage  the 
breeder  from  perseverance,  as,  in  time,  he  will  find  a  great  im- 
provement in  his  cattle. 

I  will  add  a  remark  of  an  extensive  and  long  experienced 
breeder  of  cart  horses,  when  speaking  of  foals  or  yearling  in  ihe 
winter ;  "  don't  you  houee  them,^  he  says,  "  we  have  put  them 
sometimes  in  a  spare  bam  or  other  vacant  building,  and  ^ej 
have  come  out  towards  spring  spindling  gimmer  we^y  things  in 
comparison  to  those  that  have  been  foddered  and  kept  out  of  doors.^ 
Surely  the  reason  is  obvious ;  the  want  of  their  natural  exercise. 

This  is  only  a  leaf  out  of  the  same  book  as  not  working  them 
when  a  little   older,  and  all  this  strictly  applies  to  greyhound 
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puppies  being  confined  too  mncli  and  not  having  plenty  of  room  to 
take  their  natural  exercise. 

With  exercise,  their  parts,  by  being  strengthened  are  thickened, 
and  consequently  the  nutritive  particles  which  penetrate  into  the 
parts,  are  employed  in  the  expansion  of  thickness,  therefore  fewer 
of  them  can  be  employed  in  the  expansion  or  growth  in  stature. 
But  without  exercise,  more  of  those  nutritive  particles  are 
directed  to  the  expansion  or  growth  of  stature,  consequently  less 
in  thickness. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  human  species  in  high  life  is  marked  by 
another  distinction  of  comparative  results,  firom  those  of  the  heavy 
draught  horses,  be  they  of  the  black,  brown  or  grey  breed :  in  the 
former,  dissipation  and  indulgence  in  luxurious  eating  and  drinking 
to  excess,  and  their  concomitant  disorders,  are  auxiliaries  to 
diminution  in  stature  and  strength  of  bodily  frame,  by  which  their 
offiipring  will  be  injured.  In  the  draught  horse  there  is  nothing 
of  this ;  his  growth  in  height  and  strength  of  frame  is  promoted 
by  good  plain  feeding,  and  the  males  not  being  worked,  that 
stature  is  not  supported  by  firmness  and  muscularity ;  they  are 
sluggish,  heavy,  and  inactive ;  with  di£&culty  dragging  their  own 
body  and  limbs  along,  while  some  that  I  have  seen  many 
many  years  ago, 

**  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen ;  see  what  I  nee." 

Are  robust  and  compact,  short  legged,  and  as  nimble  as  a  pony  in 
comparison  to  the  generality  of  the  present  race. 

The  surest  indications  of  a  true  bred  greyhound  are  to  be  seen 
more  in  their  propensities  and  shapes  than  in  their  bodily  powers ; 
their  true  and  fair  running  and  their  gallant  dart  through  the 
menses  instead  of  showing  a  naturally  crafty  disposition.  Good 
blood  will  do  £^€(U  things,  but  it  cannot  do  every  thing  wanted, 
without  other  requisites ;  a  judicious  selection  in  sire  and  dam, 
of  speed,  and  shape  suitable  to  each  other,  well  fostered  and 
nourished  in  the  rearing,  and  all  their  faculties  and  powers 
developed  by  proper  exercise ;    without  these  the  breed  will 
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degenerate,  and  hence  it  is  that  many  are  disappointed  in  the 
produce  from  a  dog  or  bitch  of  a  well  known  good  breed,  thinking 
that  if  they  have  good  blood  they  will  do  to  breed  from,  though 
they  have  not  distinguished  themselves  much  in  their  perform- 
ances. This  is  a  very  erroneous  fancy;  a  worse  bred  dog,  well 
nurtured  and  brought  up,  will  beat  them  as  a  good  cock  tail  race 
horse  will  often  beat  a  had  thorough  bred  one.  Great  part  of  the 
stoutness  inherent  in  fine  good  blood  is  depreciated  for  want  of  its 
necessary  auxiliary,  muscular  and  bodily  strength  being  fully 
developed. 

As  the  same  question  which  more  particularly  applies  to  rearing 
and  training,  also  applies  to  the  choice  or  selection  of  sire  and  dam 
to  breed  from,  the  offspring  being  so  materially  affected  by  the 
constitution  of  the  parents  from  those  parents  and  their  progenitors 
being  properly  or  improperly  reared  both  in  food  and  exercise, 
I  will  here  briefly  allude  to  the  facts  demonstrated  by  the  repeated 
experiments  upon  dogs  by  the  most  eminent  physiologist  we  have> 
Dr.  Magendie. 

It  is  well  known  that  change  of  diet  begets  appetite ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  such  change  of  diet  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  health,  or  in  some  cases  to  a  certain  degree> 
even  to  life  itself.  That  this  is  not  generally  known  is  proved  by 
the  effect  upon  greyhounds,  and  the  difference  in  their  goodness 
between  those  where  the  inmates  of  a  kennel  are  very  numerous 
and  others  reared  where  there  is  only  one,  or  veiy  few,  reared  at 
a  house. 

Magendie  has  fed  different  dogs  on  different  substances,  con- 
fining each  dog  to  only  one  substance,  witli  water  to  drink ;  as 
much  of  each  as  he  will  eat  and  drink,  and  as  often  in  the  day  as 
they  like ;  of  one  substance  they  will  die  in  thirty  or  thirty-five 
days ;  of  another  in  forty  days ;  others  in  forty-five  days ;  and 
even  pure  wheaten  bread,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  tried  more 
experiments  than  on  any  other  substance,  they  will  die  in  fifty 
days ;  confine  them  to  it  for  forty  days  and  then  give  them  a 
change  of  food,  they  will  eat  it  voraciously  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
will  die  at  the  end  of  fifty  days  the  same  as  if  they  had  received 
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no  change  of  food  whatever,  and  when  opened,  present  all  the 
well  known  marks  of  final  decay ;  whereas  other  dogs  fed  of  these 
same  substances  simultaneously  or  successively,  they  live,  and  are 
in  good  health  and  condition. 

The  best  greyhounds  are  generally  found  to  be  where  there  are 
the  fewest  kept  at  one  house,  while,  where  there  are  a  great  many, 
though  of  course  so  much  greater  choice,  they  are  very  often 
found  inferior  in  speed  and  powers  to  the  others. 

This  difference  is  observed  and  acknowledged  by  most  coursers, 
and  various  are  the  speculative  reasons  assigned  for  it ;  no  doubt 
there  are  many  reasons,  which  combined  and  all  directed  to  one 
general  effect,  render  that  effect  so  conspicuous  as  to  call  forth 
such  general  observation  of  the  fact ;  they  are  however,  to  take 
all  the  reasons  assigned,  so  diversified  by  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  their  several  parts  differing  in  one  house  ivt  some  respects  from 
another,  and  again  in  others  differing  in  other  respects,  that  a 
general  conclusion  cannot  well  be  arrived  at  by  taking  all  and 
every  one  of  these  several  reasons  into  account.  I  would  therefore 
confine  the  inquiry  to  three  points  especially,  proper  or  improper 
exercise,  a  change  or  sameness  of  diet,  and  that  congenial  or 
uncongenial  to  their  nature* 

If  one  greyhound  only  is  kept  at  one  house,  he  takes  his  own 
exercise  his  own  natural  way;  and  if  in  health,  he  takes  tliat 
exercise  at  all  parts  of  the  day,  and  has  the  entire  range  of  the 
yard,  croft,  or  other  places  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fire  side  to 
lie  down  in  the  house  when  he  is  disposed ;  of  itself  no  trifle  to 
the  dog  species,  and  particularly  to  the  greyhound.  If  you  have 
five  or  ten  brace  at  one  house,  this  liberty  given  to  only  one 
puppy  is  in  many  respects  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  both 
when  whelps  and  when  grown  older,  and  they  are  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  their  liberty.  This  is  the  most  difficult  point  of  any  of 
the  three  to  be  got  over.  I  know  different  kennels  where  they 
breed  and  rear  a  numerous  litter  of  greyhounds  most  years,  where 
the  system  is  similar  in  the  other  two  points,  but  in  one  kennel 
the  puppies  have  much  more  liberty  than  they  have  at  the  other  ; 
the   latter  produces  the   worst  greyhounds   when   at  maturity. 
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geiiMmIfy  speaking,  bat  both  defective;  for  being  liiiiiikr  imder 
Hie  other  points  of  manngemeiity  when  a  conrsitig  meeCihg  donh^eB, 
with  perhaps  ten  brace  of  nmiiing  greyhounds  in  each  kennel, 
and  to  send  five  brace  each  to  the  meetings  they  c^n  find  them-  ' 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  their  friends  to  each  of 
whom  -Aey  had  given  apoppj  ortwoof  tiie  same  litters  with  tiiose 
in  tiieu*  otm  kemiel,  keeping  as  they  tiiink  the  best  themselves, 
and  amongst  them  collect  about  half  the  number  they  mean  to 
send  to  the  meeting;  sometimes  nearly  all,  leaving  their  own  idle 
at  home.  The  two  other  points  of  management  contribute  to 
the  deficiency  of  those  reared  in  their  own  kennel ;  but  I  mention 
the  in  -Uiis  place,  because  though  in  both  kennels  there  is  a  defi- 
den^  itf"  exercise,  yet  in  one  kennel  the  puppies  have  more  liberty 
tlian  in  the  other,  and  that  other  has  generally  most  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  this,  I  may  say,  recruiting  for  foreign  aid,  to  muster  up 
snfikient  force  of  first  rdte  troops  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

It  must  be  remembered  tiiat  size  in  stature  and  apparent  sub- 
stance, do  not  of  themselves  constitute  firmness  of  muscular  and 
bony  structure  which  gives  the  greatest  strength;  even  the  bony 
portion  of  the  frame  may  be  lai^,  yet  without  its  proper  firmness 
and  solidity  it  is  not  so  strong ;  congenial  food  and  exercise  in 
plenty  most  conduce  to  their  ''  growing  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthening  with  their  strength  ;^  without  this,  and  forced  with 
unnatural  food,  you  may  have  a  fine  showy  dog  on  the  outside,  yet 
nothing  steriing  or  really  good  within* 

It  was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  celebrated  courser,  and  ex- 
perienced breeder  of  cattle,  conversing  on  the  necessity  for  grey- 
hounds to  be  weU  reared,  as  indispensable,  to  their  eventually 
proving  good  ones,  at  which  he  pt{ffed,  and  said  it  was  not  the 
rearing  which  made  them  so ;  but  that  to  be  really  good  ones, 
tkey  mtMt  he  horn  good  ones.  True,  O  king !  for  as  Gervase 
Maikham  observes,  **  where  there  is  any  imperfection  at  all,  there 
nature  will  never  be  complete.^  If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  he  horn  good  ones,  does  it  not  follow,  and  make  the  neces- 
sity more  strongly  appear,  that  the  constitution  and  structure  of 
the  parents  is  indispensably  necessary  to  be  as  perfect  ais  possible, 
to  render  the  offspring  perfect  ?  If  he  is  not  horn  a  good  one,  you 
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cannot  make  a  good  one  of  him ;  no  one  will  doubt  the  correetnew 
of  ihat  position.  Bat  can  any  one  doubt,  tiiat  supposing  him  to  be 
bom  ever  so  perfect,  that  his  constitution,  and  every  good  quality 
inherent  in  him,  cannot  be  injured,  or  utterly  ruined  by  improper 
rearing?  To  have  a  perfect  good  greyhound,  you  must  have  luiA 
bom  a  good  one f  and  kept  a  good  one,  by  good  and  proper  manage-, 
meut ;  and  ihis  applies  equally  to  his  producing  a  perfect  <^pring 
as  to  his  own  powers  and  performances. 

The  next  point  after  proper  exercise  is  a  change  or  sameness  of 
diet  If  one  dog  is  kept  at  one  house,  the  ^unily  have  more  or  less 
a  change  of  food  most  days ;  beef  one  day  or  two ;  mutton  another; 
veal,  pork,  bacon,  and  vegetables  of  different  sorts,  sometimes 
one  and  at  other  times  another  sort,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  or 
cabbages,  and  the  dog  comes  in  for  his  anacke  of  each,  even  though 
he  may  have  more  ordinary  food  as  a  standing  dish  for  himself 
when  tiiere  may  be  no  oddments  of  other  food  for  him  ;  and  if  at 
a  fEurm  house,  he  has  so  much  greater  variety  of  aliisient — milk, 
1>uttermilk,  cheese  crushings,  or  whey. 

Where  there  is  a  numerous  kennel  of  greyhounds,  there  is  one 
uniform  food  for  them  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  though  that  food  may  consist  oi 
two  or  three  sorts,  yet  it  admits  witiiout  dif&culiy  or  eiqpense  of 
a  congenial  change,  but  which  change  a^^pears  hitherto  not  to 
have  been  by  coursers  considered  necessary,  or  even  tirought  of. 
Horse  flesh  boiled  down  to  rags,  to  have  the  nutriment  principally 
in  the  broth,  thickened  with  barley  or  oatmeal,  and  bread.  They 
have  very  rarely  any  change  of  food ;  an  odd  day  in  a  few  weeks, 
that  baneful  system  of  a  belly  full  of  raw  horse  flesh,  which  has 
no  ultimate  good  effect  whatever,  and  must  disorder  the  stomadi 
by  the  heavy  wdght  given  but  seldom,  much  more  than  where  they 
are  accustomed  to  it  daily,  when  habit,  which  exercises  such  great 
influence  over  nature,  would  enable  them  to  boar  it  without  so 
much  injury ;  the  above  food,  with  this  odd  day  of  flesh,  and  now 
and  then  a  drench  of  whey,  is  their  general  food  from  the  time 
they  leave  off  giving  them  milk,  till  the  time  they  are  wanted  to 
coarse;  and  in  the  same  way  afterwards,  with  some  variation, 
when  in  training. 
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I  do  not  qHarrel  with,  or  even  object  to,  the  suhstanc^  qf  raw 
ior^e^fie^A,  as  proper  occasional  food  for  dogs ;  it  is  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  s^abstance  is  given  to  them  which  1  object  to ;  only 
BOW  and  then  a  belly  full,  as  the  common  term  is ;  although  at 
die  same  time  I  am  aware  thi^  nnder  snch  circomstances,  an  evi> 
dently  vinUe  and  perceptible  increased  firmness  in  tl^  dog's  own 
flesh  next  day  wUl  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  meal,  when  he 
has  been  previously  living  on  weaker  or  lighter  food ; '  but  not  so 
his.  wind,  which  will  be  aflected  by  a  consequent  partially  dis- 
ordered stomach.  If  you  give  a  dog,  when  he  has  been  for  some 
time  previously  fed  on  other  sorts  of  food,  a  pound,  for  instance, 
oi  raw  flesh,  for  a  lew  days,  and  His  meal  made  up  of  bread,  or 
pudding  and  vegetables,  it  will  strengthen,  invigorate,  encourage, 
and  do  him  good ;  and  a  return  to  other  food  afterwards  will  be 
a  congenial  change,  and  cany  ofi  the  good  ejQTect  But  a  full  meal 
of  raw  flesh,  and  only  on  one  day,. in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks, 
cannot  be  attended  with  ultimate  benefit,  on  one  hand,  nor  can 
•  continued  sameness  of  diet,  the  rest  part  of  the  time,  contribute 
any  benefit  to  that  one  day's  change,  or  tend  to  strengthen  the  dog 
without  it. 

Whether  the  result  of  Magendie^s  repeated  experiments  in  feed- 
ing dogs  is  most  proof  of  this  system  being  bad,  or  the  effects  from 
this  syrtem,  known  by  almost  all  coursers,  are  most  proof  of  the 
^onwctoess  of  Mageadie's  experiments,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  one  confirms  the  other  so  closely,  and  with  our  own 
feelings  and  desire  for  a  change  of  diet,  must  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  cavil  or  dispute  as  to  its  being  a  fact  that 
a  variety  of  aliment  is  beneficial,  while  a  want  of  it  is  highly 
prejudidal  to  the  health  and  strength,  and  even  the  life  of  an 
animaL  But  the  food  herein  mentioned  as  being  generally  given 
to  greyhounds,  wh^e  the  inmates  of  the  kennel  are  numerous, 
though  the  substances  are  good  of  themselves,  the  most  important 
of  them,  flesh,  is  deprived  of  its  most  congenial  properties,  and 


'  The  nutriment  in  flesh  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  firom  many 
other  substances,  the  particles  firom  which  eyentually  penetrate  into  the  fleshy 
.parts  of  the  dog,  and  give  a  more  substantia]  or  solid  substance  to  the  body 
than  some  other  food  does,  which  causes  them  to  handle  more  firm. 
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rendered  on  the  contrary  lui  unnatural  food;  Mogendie  proves, 
^at  a  dog  will  live  longer  on  flesh  than  on  any  other  food,  confined  to 
only  one  suhstance ;  bat  even  with  that  alone,  for  a  length  of  time, 
he  does  not  jay  welL  This  flesh,  in  kennels  that  I  allnde  to,  is 
boiled  two  or  three  tlnies  longer  thaii  it  ought  to  be ;  little  except 
the  fibres  left  of  it ;  a  great  portion  of  nutriment  evi^Kirated,  and  th# 
rest  in  jelly ;  the  richest  jelly  you  can  make  them  will  not  alone 
even  sustain  their  life  for  a  length  of  time ;  so  that  the  best  portion 
of  tlus  sameness  or  uniform  diet  is  spoiled,  and  uncongenial  to  tiie 
nature  of  the  dog.  ^ 


*  While  the  type  was  setting  fi)r  this  sheet,  I  receivecl  information  from 
a  source  on  which  I  can  rely  with  the  greatest  confidence,  of  the  system  of  food 
for  the  inmates  of  a  charitable  institution,  which  is  so  strongly  confirmatoiy 
of  the  baneful  effects  arising  fit>m  a  long  continued  sameness  of  diet,  that 
I  should  do  wrong  to  omit  briefly  stating  the  facts.  Lest,  however,  the  eor- 
leetness  of  it  may  be  doubted  as  being  contrary  to  the  annual  printed  reports 
issued  to  the  Subscribers,  which  states  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  bacon, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  &c.,  I  must 
add,  that  I  can  prove  such  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact  for  the  last  three  years. 
They  have  beef,  potatoes,  and  bread,  for  dinner;  bread  and  milk,  or  milk 
porridge,  for  breakfost  and  supper,  and  no  change  from  this  for  the  year 
rouud,  except  sometimes  yeast  dumplings,  which  is  bread,  only  boiled 
instead  of  being  baked ;  neither  tea  or  coffee,  or  bread  and  butter,  on  the 
mens*  side  of  the  building,  unless  they  buy  it  themselves,  which  but  few  of 
them  can  do,  for  want  of  the  needful,  and  neyer  taste  any  of  the  other 
articles  enumerated  in  the  annual  reports.  Now  what  is  the  consequence? 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  what  they  have  to  eat  is  of  a  good  quality,  and 
in  plenty ;  nevertheless,  many  of  them  become  consumptive,  especially  those 
who  go  there  young,  and  before  their  constitutions  are  established,  are  obliged 
to  go  home  to  their  friends,  and  die,  some  in  one  month,  others  in  three, 
six,  or  possibly  twelve  months,  and  the  other  inmates,  generally,  are  often 
unwelL  Now  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  there  are  other  contingencies  which  contrilmte  to  this  effect — as  for 
instance,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  large  town,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is 
heavy,  the  yard,  which  is  spacious  for  them  to  walk  and  exercise  themselves, 
is  yery  frill  of  smoke ;  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  my  informant 
came  to  me,  just  as  we  are  printing  this  sheet,  with  the  idea  frill  on  his 
mind,  without  knowing  any  thing  whatever  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  that 
their  general  illness  in  the  institution  was  more  owing,  to  this  sameness  of 
diet  than  any  or  all  other  causes,  and  he  gave  me  the  following  instance : 
one  of  the  inmates  could  not  eat  his  fooi^an  iuquay  was  made  of  the 
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The  injury  from  this  second  point  of  kennel  management  may 
be  mnch  more  easily  obnated  than  the  first,  by  adding  a  gdod 
portion  of  v^petables  most  days,  sometimes  of  one  sort,  and  at 
other  times  another  sort;  potatoes, tnmips, carrots, cabbage,  mangel 
wnnd,  or  any  other;  and  instead  of  horse  fles&,  give  sheeps^ 
heads  and  {docks,  cows^  livers,  asses^  flesh,  if  it  conld  be  procnred, 
any  oflal  from  butchers^  slaughter  houses,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  changed  and  alternated  either  in  regular  rontine,  or,  what 
would  be  better  still,  promiscuously,  as  the  different  things  are 
most  readily  to  be  procured.  In  short,  where  they  have  so  many 
together,  they  should  assimilate  their  food  and  management  of 
them  as  near  to  that  of  a  dog  well  done  to  as  they  can,  where  only 
one  19  kept  at  one  house. 

The  third  and  last  point  of  this  system  of  kennel  management, 
or  rather  of  kennel  mismanagement,  is  in  giving  very  much  un- 
congenial or  unnatural  food,  on  the  one  hand,  and  omitting  to  give 
that  which  is  the  most  congenial  of  all  others,  on  the  other ;  in 
some  kennels  which  I  know,  where  the  aid  of  friends  is  in  request 
to  furnish  the  required  number  of  good  dogs  to  take  to  a  coursing 
meeting,  though  the  inmates  of  their  own  kennel  left  behind  are 
numerous",  they  not  only  give  their  puppies  the  nutriment  from 
the  flesh  in  the  broth,  but  when  in  training  for  the  course  they 


manager  by  the  Committee  of  Governors  fi>r  the  cause,  and  was  an- 
swered that  he  was  a  dissatlBfied  man ;  eventaally,  as  a  punishment,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  a  week,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  His  stomach  still  loathed  his  former  fi)od,  and  he  was  kept 
another  week  on  bread  and  water,  when  he  became  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  sent  home,  where  he  died  in  a  few  weeks.  Now  at  home  he  would 
have  a  ehangeof  food,  that  is,  if  he  could  eat  any ;  but  what  doesMagendie 
prove?  Why,  that  a  dog  fed  on  good  bread  and  water  alone  will  die  in  fifty 
days;  feed  him  on  it  finr  forty  days,  and  then  give  him  a  change  of  food,  he 
eats  it  voraeionsly  for  a  day  or  two,  but  will  die  at  the  end  of  fifly  da}^  the 
same  to  if  he  had  no  ehange  of  food,  and  when  opened  presents  all  the  wdl 
known  marks  of  final  decay — and  what  is  the  obvious  inference  ?  Why,  that 
the  vital  parts  are  irrecoverahly  i^jnred  forwantof  an  earlier  change  of  diet. 
I  know  many  workhouses  for  parish  paupers  where  they  change  the  diet 
frequently,  and  the  inmates  are  generally  healthy. 
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add  cowlieel  and  cowlieel  broth ;  bread  made  up  with  broth  from 
sheeps^  heads  and  plucks,  instead  of  water,  and  npwards  of  one 
hundred  eggs  to  two  stones  of  floor,  too  rich  and  nutritions  by  one 
half;  but  the  nutriment  is  not  of  a  proper  quality,  or  congenial  to 
the  nature  of  the  animal's  stomach,  the  opposite  extreme  to  feed- 
ing wholly  of  raw  horse,  flesh,  but  leaving  nuich  more  pemidons 
effects  behind  it,  satiating  or  almost  sickening  the  dog  with  rich- 
ness of  food,  injuring  the  faculties  of  his  stonutch  by  not  having 
their  natural  functions  regularly  to  perform.  The  stomach  may 
be  said  to  be  deprived  of  its  regular  and  natural  course  of  exer- 
cise ;  and  why  should  not  the  muscles  of  the  stomach,  and  other 
organs  of  digestion,  relax  into  weakness  for  want  of  exercise,  the 
same  as  the  muscles  of  the  outward  body  relaxing,  the  flesh 
becoming  soft  instead  of  hard,  firm>  and  possessed  of  powerfol 
capability?  The  same  applies  to  eggs,  if  a  dog  were  atten[q>ted  to 
be  fed  wholly  upon  them ;  yet  a  few  of  them  are  a  useful,  and 
indeed  a  most  excellent  auxiliary,  probably  the  best  of  all  others. 

The  stomach  being  nauseated,  weakened  and  debilitated,  dis- 
orders all  other  parts  of  the  organization,  impairs  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  frame,  and  disinclines  the  palate  for  the  more  ordir 
nary,  plain,  substantial,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  congenial 
food;^  and  all  under  the  erroneous  idea  of  giving  tnuck  nii/rr- 
ment  in  a  amail  weight  and  compossj  as  being  better  for  fine  wind; 
ihxis  forcing  the  strong  healthy  dog  in  an  unnatural  manner  with 
food  more  suitable  for  a  weak,  sick,  or  delicate  feeding  one,  whose 


^  Accustoming  greyhonnds  to  so  much  delicate  and  dainty  food,  reminds 
me  of  a  noble  Duke  who  sojourned  at  an  inn  nearly  a  week ;  carriage  and 
saddle  horses  nearly{twenty,  and  of  coarse  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants, 
who  had  a  room  to  themselves.  They  requested  as  a  favour  of  the  innkeeper, 
from  whose  own  lips  I  heard  the  account,  that  he  would  provide  them  any 
thing  he  chose  for  dinner,  except  *'  roast  or  boiled  bee^  roast  or  boiled 
mutton,  or  plumb  pudding."  The  inference  is  obvious.  They  had  been 
accustomed  so  much  to  many  dainty  dishes,  with  at  all  times  a  good  supply 
of  the  more  substantial  old  English  fare  of  all  thsee  sorts,  that  the  latter 
had  become  loathsome  to  their  palates;  whereas,  had  the  dainty  didies 
been  less  often  furnished,  and  the  more  substantial  ones  more  alternated  on 
different  days,  tiieir  satiety  would  not  have  risen  to  so  great  a  height. 
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siomadi  requires  his  food  preparing  for  him*  OUiers  give  isinglass 
jelly,  aniseed,  sugwr  candy,  Spanish  joice,  oil,  ale,  and  other  things, 
forming  altogether  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  absurdity  and 
nonsense. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  to  mention  other  food  more  congenial 
tiian  the  above,  they  overlook  that  littJe  artide,  bone,  the  most 
congenial  of  aU  food  for  the  dog,  <^  idiich  ihe  old  huntsman  on 
his  death-bed  reconmiended  to  his  son  to  give  them  plenty, 
a  moderate  portion  of  which  would,  in  some  measure,  neutraliae 
tiie  bad  effects  from  so  much  unniatural  food ;  giving  so  very  much 
of  unnatural,  and  cmiitting  altogether  the  most  natural  food,  is  like 
cutting  the  dog>  constitution  with  a  two-edged  sword.  Whei« 
the  inmates  of  a  kennel  are  very  numerous,  they  rarely  taste  any 
bone,  are  seldom  treated  with  their  ilAvourite  dessert ;  while  where 
only  one  or  very  few  dogs  are  at  a  house,  they  get  a  moderate  por- 
tion most  days.  This  of  itself,  in  my  humble  opinion,  makes 
a  great  difference  to  a  dog,  and  especially  to  a  growing  puppy. 

Any  one  of  these  three  systems  of  mismanagement,  without  the 
others,  would  injure  the  dog^s  constitution,  though  it  might  not  be 
perceptible  in  one  generation  or  two ;  but  all  three  systems  com- 
bined, and  directed  to  one  effect,  renders  the  result  so  conspicuous, 
that  it  is  perceived  in  the  first  generation  where  there  had  been 
no  known  defect  in  their  progenitors.  Without  searching  for 
other  reasons  for  the  obvious  difference  between  only  a  few  dogs 
reared  at  a  house,  and  a  great  inany,  these  three  reasons  are  bHI 
sufficient,  the  course  of  each  stream  drawn  together,  and  directed 
into  one  channel,  the  channel  of  deterioration. 

But  they  breed  from  dogs  and  bitches  whose  constitutions  are 
thus  impaured ;  and  finding  the  breed  d^;enerate,  they  inust  have 
a  fresh  stallion ;  an  entire  change  of  blood ;  but  ihey  soon  find 
tiiemselves  no  forwarder.  I  had  an  opportunity  very  recently  of 
witnessing,  what  I  may  term,  a  double  proof  of  these  eflbcts ;  ^ve 
brace  of  greyhounds  were  sent  off  to  an  annual  coursing  meeting, 
just  one  half  of  which  were  from  friends^  houses,  of  the  same 
breed,  and  I  believe  about  ten  brace  of  running  greyhounds  left 
behind,  like  idle  vagabonds,  in  their  old  quarters — ^their  own 
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kennels ;  within  a  few  days  of  whSeh,  three  or  four  brace  of  puppies^ 
about  twelve  months  old,  of  two  or  three  different  litters,  bat  all 
by  one  dog,  were  brong-ht  home  from  qnarters ;  they  had  many 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  litters  at  home  where  they 
had  been  reared  together ;  bat  in  size,  in  looks,  in  mnscolar  and 
bony  strnctare,  in  grandeur,  and  the  famishing  of  every  part,  tiiey 
were  no  more  like  the  fresh  comers  *^  than  I  to  Hercules.^  Now 
these  were  all  out  of  bitches  of  first-rate  Mood,  and  all  by  one  dog, 
nowise  consanguineous  to  ihem,  but  quite  a  change  of  blood,  and 
tiiese  were  iiie  first  generation  of  that  cross. 

The  owner  brought  one  of  these  fresh-come  puppies  to  me,  as 
thinking  it  as  fine  a  puppy  as  ever  he  saw,  so  well  iumidied  at  all 
points,  powerful  and  fine ;  and  so  he  was ;  but  said  I,  ^  he  would 
not  have  been  so,  had  you  reared  him  at  home."  "  Why  not  ?" 
says  he ;  ''  because,"  returned  I,  **  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  rearing  one,  or  very  few,  at  a  house,  and  rearing  a  great 
number  togetiier."  '<  Yes,  we  all  know  that;  you  have  no  occaaioa 
to  tell  ine  that,"  says  he ;  ''  but  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?" 
I  then  mentioned  the  simple  article  of  bone,  and  explained  its 
properties,  effects,  &c,  which  considerations  appeared  not  to  have 
occurred  to  him  before ;  and  without  going  into  the  other  matters, 
I  left  him  to  chew  the  cttd^  thinking  it  would  be  quite  enough  at 
one  time  for  him  thorooghly  to  d^est  the  bone,  without  loading 
his  stomach  with  the  other  food  connected  with  the  subject^ 


^  This  was  no  other  than  that  celebrated  courser,  Mr.  H  assail,  whose 
success  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  public  career  as  a  courser,  and  while 
the  inmates  of  his  kennel  were  less  numerons  than  afterwards,  was  inferior 
to  no  courser's  success  in  the  united  kingdom.  But  after  increasing  the 
number  of  his  greyhounds,  and  breeding  for  sale  as  well  as  for  coursing, 
has  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  not  having  won  a  cup  for  five  or  six  suc- 
cessive years,  until  one  of  those  reared  for  him  by  a  friend  won  him  the 
Derbyshire  Puppy  Gup,  1833.  I  am  induced  here  to  allude  to  a  remark  he 
made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  a  mutual  friend  of  ours,  which  was,  "  his 
making  such  a  fuss,  and  pretending  to  know  so  much  about  greyhounds, 
yet  only  kept  three  or  four  brace."  On  this  (  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
for  a  man  who  in  general  carries  as  much  candle  and  lantern  about  with 
him  as  most  men  do,  that  remark  was  not  very  enlighteningy  nor  over  and 
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It  IB  not  only  necessary  for  puppies  and  running  greyhounds  to 
have  this  proper  exercise,  congenial  food  and  change  of  diet,  bat 
also  the  stallion  greyhounds  and  brood  bitches  kept  for  nothing 
but  breeding ;  as  to  have  a  perfect  good  greyhound  to  run,  you 
must  first  have  him  bom  a  good  one  ;  then  with  proper  exercise, 
all  the  rest  goes  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog. 

Greyhounds  fed  during  their  growth  with  natural  and  congenial 
food  for  their  age,  will  give  them  more  courage  than  if  fed  and 
forced  with  unnatural  food.  The  latter  may  give  them  size  and 
substance,  but  not  of  a  firm  or  solid  nature ;    while  the  former, 


above  pungent;  for  if  it  can  be  said  to  amount  to  any  thing,  it  must  be 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  the  man  who  keeps  the  greatest  number  of 
greyhounds  (and  he  had  perhaps  thirty  brace,  old  and  young,  at  the  time, 
in  his  own  kennei)  that  man  has  the  greatest  degree  of  judgment  in  that 
animal;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  inverse  ratio  will  be  deemed  the 
soundest  criterion  of  judgment  Tt  did  not  fall  to  my  lot  to  see  much  of 
his  famous  dog  Harold  the  last  year  before  he  died,  but  T  am  informed  by 
a  gentleman  who  often  saw  him  in  that  year,  that  he  was  nothing  Bke  so 
good  a  dog  as  he  was  when  first  Mr.  H  assail  had  him,  and  he  was  not  six 
years  old  when  he  died.  This  was  partly  owing  to  his  lameness,  and  con- 
sequently not  taking  so  much  exercise,  for  fear  of  further  injury,  as  he 
otherwise  would  have  done ;  yet  he  would  have  been  deficient  in  exercise 
had  he  not  been  lame  like  the  rest  of  the  kennel ;  and  the  other  part  of  the 
cause  of  his  falling  off  was  from  the  continued  sameness  of  food  as  is  before 
mentioned.  Now  the  greyhounds  belonging  to  this  mutual  firiend  alluded 
to,  and  his  own,  never  came  in  contact  with  each  other ;  or  if  they  had,  not 
being  of  the  same  breed,  it  would  pro^e  nothing  as  to  which  of  them  was 
the  best  manager  of  their  greyhounds.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his 
argument,  I  have  a  case  in  point,  in  another  mutual  firiend,  Mr.  Bates,  who 
keeps  but  about  the  same  number  of  greyhounds  as  the  other  firiend ;  and 
what  is  more,  of  the  same  blood  as  the  favourite  blood  in  Mr.  HassaU's 
kennel,  the  united  blood  of  old  Grasper,  and  his  madam  and  Hippogriff. 
Now  Mr.  Bates  has  only  run  his  dogs  at  the  four  last  Derbyshire  meetings; 
the  first  of  tiiem  he  carried  away  the  cup  from  Mr.  HassaU  with  his  dog 
Burgundy,  by  Grasper,  out  of  Hecla,  daughter  of  Madam.  The  next 
meeting,  Burgundy  took  the  aged  goblet  firom  him — and  mark,  I  have  it 
fiom  Mr.  HassaU's  own  lips,  who  saw  the  last  course,  that  Burgundy  ought 
to  have  had  the  cup  instead  of  the  goblet ;  Mr.  Bates's  Bertha,  out  of  half- 
sister  to  Burgundy,  being  out  of  Bessy  by  Grasper,  out  of  Brill  by  Hippogriff, 
won  the  Puppy  Cup.     The  following  meeting.  Bertha  won  the  aged  cup, 
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with  plenty  of  proper  exercise,  may  give  them  the  same  size  and 
substance,  bat  of  a  much  firmer  texture,  and  even  the  bone  itself 
be  more  solid ;  thus  they  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  their  strength,  and  become  more  powerful,  more  courageous, 
and  more  speedy  than  the  others  when  arrived  at  maturity.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  apparent  largeness  of  muscular  and  bony 
structure  as  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  it,  which  gives  the 
greatest  power  and  speed. 

**  No  animal,^  say  some  authors,  the  correctness  whereof  is 
doubtful,  ''is  found  more  perfect  than  most  animals  in  a  wild 


and  Mr.  Harris's  Harkawaj,  bred  and  reared  by  Mr.  Baten,  won  tiie 
goblety  two  sisters  of  one  litter  ronmog  first  and  second  for  the  prize. 
Burgundy  divided  the  Vernon  Stakes,  after  beating  Mr.  Hassall's  fitvonrite 
bitch,  Hecubina.  Burgundy  won  the  Morfe  Cup  the  same  season,  and  wiU 
run  again  for  it  this  season,  but  it  will  be  too  late  to  insert  the  result  here. 
Bertha  won  two  cups  and  a  goblet  before  she  was  twenty  months  old. 
Burgundy  has  started  twenty- seven  times  in  public,  and  won  twenty- two  of 
them,  whming  two  cups,  one  goblet,  and  tiiree  stakes.  Bertha  has  won 
tiuree  cups  and  one  goblet  Barbara,  afterwards  Harkaway,  own  sister  to 
Bertha,  has  won  one  goblet,  a  hogshead  of  port,  and  three  stakes.  Bronze, 
out  of  Besqr,  by  Mr.  Deyonport's  Defiance,  won  the  Patshull  stakes  last 
November.  The  last  Derbyshire  meeting.  Burgundy  carried  away  the 
Bye  Stakes  from  Mr.  Hassall's  Harriet  Wilson,  who  ran  second  for  (he 
stakes ;  but  Mr.  Hassall's  Harrington  Hebe,  the  same  that  won  him  the 
Puppy  Cup  the  meeting  before,  and  had  been  reared  by  a  friend,  in  the 
last  course  for  the  Vernon  stakes,  beat  Mr.  Bates's  Bertha.  Now,  that 
this  tends  to  prove  that  the  blood  in  Mr.  Hassall's  kennel  is  very  good, 
I  freely  admit ;  and  admitting  his  kennel  management  to  be  but  so-so,  is 
a  still  greater  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  blood,  Mr.  Bates  not  only  beat- 
ing him,  but  beating  other  celebrated  coursers  also ;  but  the  more  it  proves 
the  blood  to  be  good,  the  more  strongly  it  proves  the  system  to  be  bad,  by 
having  such  a  great  number  of  greyhounds  reared  tr»gether,  and  con- 
sequently his  argument  against  his  other  friend,  to  use  his  own  favourite 
term,  <<  is  completely  floored."  Now  mark  the  sequel.  I  know  that  he 
has  improved  his  system  within  the  last  year  or  two,  by  his  greyhound  puppies 
having  better  exercise ;  how  far  he  has  altered  his  system  of  feeding,  or  whether 
at  all,  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  last  Derbyshire  meeting  he  won  the  Puppy 
Cup  with  Hermlone,  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  reared  himself. 
I  beg  his  pardon  if  I  have  done  wrong  in  making  such  free  use  of  his  name, 
but  he  has  acknowledged  to  me  that,  in  this  work  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
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state ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  presume  upon  making  improve* 
ment  in  them  beyond  their  state  when  originally  created,  by  any 
ingenuity  of  our  own,  further  than  a  more  perfect  development  of 
iheir  powers  and  attributes  in  succeeding  generations,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  canine  species  who  have  numerous  ofi^ring  at  a 
birth,  some  of  them  being  more  perfect  than  others.^ 

It  then  follows  that  our  care  ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  breed 
from  degenerating  from  its  original  perfection,  to  do  which,  cer- 
tain essentials  are  prominent  to  our  senses,  as  being  particularly 
necessary  to  be  observed.  Amongst  those  essentials,  the  first  is 
that  of  rearing  those  already  bom  to  us  in  the  manner  most  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  nature,  indicated  to  us  by  their  in- 
stinctive propensities,  both  as  to  their  food  to  nourish  tiiem,  and 
tiieir  exercise  to  develop  to  perfection  their  muscular  and  bony 
structure* 

Having  done  this,  and  to  proceed  to  the  further  generating  of 
the  species,  the  next  care  not  to  deteriorate  the  breed  seems  to  be, 
the  selecting  the  he$t  of  former  productions  to  breed  from,  and  not 
io  breed  from  those  having  a  defect  in  any  attribute,  unless  there 
is  a  redundancy  in  the  same  attribute  in  the  mate  appointed,  nor 
te  aim  at  a  greater  or  less  size  than  the  original  perfect  ones ; 
as  by  doing  either,  though  you  may  gain  in  one  attribute,  you 
lose  in  another,  and  destroy  that  unity  of  power  and  symmetry 
of  shape,  which  alone  gives  the  best  possible  strength  and  speed 
to  maintain  the  longest  and  most  severe  struggle,  the  medium 
size  being  found  the  best 


I  ought  to  explain  snch  &cts  bearing  on  the  subject  which  have  from  time 
to  time  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  he  knowg  that  I  am  making  firequent 
allusions  to  his  kennel,  and  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  remarks  will  not 
offend  him.  He  has,  however,  as  a  confirmation  that  he  approves  of  my 
doing  so,  very  kindly,  and  unsolicited  by  me,  volunteered  his  leave  for  me 
to  make  use  of  his  name,  in  sending  Prospectuses  of  the  work  to  different 
amateurs  of  the  Leash,  and  to  say  that  there  are  many  strong  and  satis- 
^Eictory  proofs  in  his  kennel  of  the  correctness  of  my  theory,  with  some  parts 
of  which  I  have  occasionally  previously  made  him  acquainted. 
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An  imperfection  in  any  point  of  shape  may  be  improved  by 
a  rednndanoy  in  the  same  point  in  the  mate ;  so  may  a  deficiency 
in  size  be  improved  by  one  of  above  tiie  medium  statore ;  or  yon 
may  obtain  some  favourite  object  as  an  improvement  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  by  crossing  different  sorts  of  animals  of  the  same 
species,  as  the  thorough  blood  with  the  cart  horse ;  the  long  with 
the  diort-horned  cow ;  or  different  sorts  of  ^eep,  as  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Bakewell,  in  producing  that  breed  called  the  new 
Leicestershire ;  by  crossing  different  sorts  of  dogs,  as  the  pointer 
with  the  setter  or  spaniel ;  tike  greyhound  with  the  bull  dog,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  midnight  poacher,  or  for  producing  flashy 
speed  in  coursing ;  but  if  you  gain  in  one  attribute  you  lose  in 
another,  as  regards  each  separate  order  of  species.  If  you  have 
a  good  breed  of  long  or  ^ort-horned  cows;  of  blood  or  cart 
horses ;  of  any  particular  sort  of  sheep,  or  of  dogs,  which  you 
wish  to  continue  entire  and  unmixed  with  any  different  sort,  you 
must  not  expect  to  improve  that  breed  which  seems  to  you  to 
be  already  good  and  perfect  of  its  kind.  What  you  have  to 
endeavour  to  do,  is  to  avoid  deterioration  of  it  Many  things 
which  may  appear  trivial  in  themselves,  will  contribute  to,  or 
unite,  towards  that  deterioration,  so  that  upon  the  whole  you  may 
get  worse  the  further  you  proceed*  These  trivial  things  require 
most  to  be  guarded  against  In  greyhounds  where  there  is  one 
dog  produced,  and  continued  producing  generation  after  genera- 
tion, equal  to  the  original  standard  of  perfection,  there  are  per- 
haps ten  or  twenty,  from  different  causes  combined,  which  have 
suffered  deterioration  in  one  essentinl  attribute  or  another.  It  is 
a  very  common  error  to  expect  great  improvement  from  a  fimciful 
cross;  to  keep  from  getting  worse  is  tJie  most  wise  expectation, 
and  most  meritorious  endeavour;  the  opposite  is  vain  and  vi- 
sionary, and  almost  sure  to  be  attended  with  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment Deterioration  occurs  in  such  a  variety  of  diapes, 
that  if  you  can  steer  entirely  free  from  it,  you  will  not  easily 
be  beat  for  the  cup. 

I  am  not  supposing  by  all  this,  that  no  possible  improvement 
may  be  made  in  any  one  breed  of  animals ;  they  are  now,  in  all 
probability,  deteriorated  from  the  perfection  of  their  original 
creation,  to   bring  them  back  to  which,    let  deterioration  be 
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avoided,  by  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  being  perfbrmed  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  as  iiie  safest,  and  probably  tiie  only  way  of 
effecting  that  restoration  of  perfection  ;  in  order  to  do  which,  in 
breeding  greyhoonds,  yon  must  avoid  ignoble  blood,  or  any  indi- 
catiou  of  it.  Choose  honesty  and  courage  in  mnniag,  and  good 
constitational  strength  and  stoutness,  in  preference  to  flashy  speed 
which  cannot  be  maintained,  and  is  deemed  bymany  to  be  merely 
artifidaL 

Nature  has  provided  iiie  race  hone  and  the  greyhound,  both 
animals  of  great  speed,  with  a  greater  fineness  of  blood  than  the 
slower  animals  of  the  same  species,  the  cart  horse,  or  the  shepherd 
or  bull  dog  for  instance ;  the  blood  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  more 
of  it ;  the  globules  in  it  are  smaller,  consequently  oflTer  less  ob- 
struction to  its  rapid  circulation,  past  the  multiplicity  of  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  when  propelled  by  gallop* 
ing,  caunng  less  congestion  about  the  lungs  to  load  them,  and 
obstruct  their  action,  by  which  they  have  finer  wind;  their  bones  are 
of  a  finer  texture,  and  more  solid ;  also  the  fleshy  fibre,  and  sooner 
compressed  by  exercise  into  strong  muscular  capability.  We 
know  tiiat  a  thorough-bred  horse  has  finer  wind  than  a  cart  horse, 
or  one  half-bred ;  the  latter  will  come  nearer  the  former  in  speed 
in  the  first  part  of  a  mile,  than  in  the  last  part ;  so  will  the  cross- 
bred greyhound,  or  as  some  term  them  the  soft  breed,  cut  a  better 
^gBTc  with  the  true  or  hard  breed  at  the  first  part  of  a  course 
than  the  after  part ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  a  true  bred  one  having 
finer  wind  firom  finer  blood,  and  partly  from  not  suffering  bodily 
Exhaustion  to  bring  on  violent  action  of  the  lungs  so  soon  as  the 
soft-bred  one,  by  his  fimmess  of  muscles  and  nerves,  and  solidity 
of  bone,  with  wider  nostrils  and  windpipe,  allowing  more  free 
respiration,  altogether  supporting  his  bodily  strength  longer  than 
those  of  the  soft-bred  one  wilL 

Doctors,  however,  difier  on  this  subject,  as  on  some  others; 
one  says,  it  is  not  from  any  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  but  from  the  constitution ;  and  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  a  blood  horse,  in  his  natural  state,  that  is,  taken  up  fat  from 
grass,  has  any  better  wind  than  a  cart  horse  in  the  same  state. 
Now  I  should  think,  if  he  would  try  the  experiment,  he  would 
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find  a  greater  difference  between  them  in  that  state,  tlian  wlien 
both  were  in  the  best  galloping  condition  he  could  get  them. 
Another  thinks  it  is  more  the  difference  in  the  nervons  system 
than  from  any  difference  in  their  blood,  or  that  the  race  horse  is 
provided  with  a  more  capacious  chest,  giving  more  room  for  the 
lungs  to  act  than  the  cart  horse;  and  the  same  by  greyhounds  and 
other  dogs.  Another,  to  whose  opinion  I  pay  much  respect,  says 
it  is  the  breed  altogether ;  they  merely  call  it  the  blood  for  the 
sake  of  brevity ;  he  does  not  believe,  if  yon  were  to  analyze  the 
blood  of  a  race  horse,  and  also  that  of  a  heavy  cart  horse,  that 
you  would  find  any  difference  in  its  component  parts,  or  in  the 
size  of  the  globules ;  neither  does  he  conceive  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

Now  I  can  readily  imagine,  that  the  same  elements  compose 
the  blood  of  most  animals  as  the  blood  of  the  huiHan  species  is 
composed  of,  but  not  the  same  proportion  of  each  element.  And 
as  the  blood  of  a  race  horse  compared  with  that  of  a  Iieavy  cart 
horse  would  form  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive difference  in  the  blood  of  a  greyhound  and  that  of  a  heavier 
and  coarser  dog,  as  the  bull  or  the  shepherd  dog,  I  have  searched, 
but  in  vain,  all  the  veterinarian  works  within  my  reach  for  an 
analysis  of  the  blood  of  either,  by  which  to  compare  the  propor- 
tion of  each  element  with  that  of  the  human  species.  I  am  also 
told  by  our  chemists  that  it  is  a.  work  requiring  much  time, 
trouble,  and  nicety,  and  attended  with  great  difficulty  to  analyze 
it  correctly,  and  in  a  way  to  be  depended  upon.  I  am,  therefore, 
thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject  by  analogy, 
that  grand  source  of  reasoning  and  philosophy,  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

Physiologists  distinguish  the  blood  into  two  parts — serum  and 
coagulum  or  clot ;  the  clot  being  composed  of  fibrin  and  colouring 
matter  (snails  have  no  colouring  matter  in  their  blood) — ^the  serum 
is  composed  of  water,  albumen,  oil  and  salts ;  the  fibrine  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote ;  the  colouring  matter  of  oxide  of 
iron,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  pure  lime,  and  carbonic 
acid.  William  Henry,  in  his  EHements  of  Experimental  Chemis* 
try,  p.  359,  says, — "  Tlie  blood  is  subservient  to  various  important 
uses  in  the  animal  economy.      It  is  a  source,  from  which  are 
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constantly  prepared  a  variety  of  other  Bubstances,  both  solid  and 
fluid,  that  are  essential  to  oar  well  beings  and  even  to  our  exist- 
ence. From  the  blood  is  derived  the  solid  matter  of  the  bones 
themselves ;  it  does  not  however  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of 
sob-phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  earth ;  but  appears  to  be  produced 
from  the  ultimate  elements  of  blood,  on  the  very  spot  where  its 
presence  is  required.  The  muscles  which  are  affixed  to  the  bones, 
and  which,  acting  as  levers,  enable  us  to  change  our  situation  at 
pleasure,  are  referable  to  the  same  source ;  and  so  abo  is  all  the 
variety  of  animal  fluids,  which  perform  a  necessary  part  in  the 
economy  of  this  complicated  machine.^  Animals  are  deemed  of 
warm  blood ;  fishes  of  cold  blood ;  the  former  being  a  temperature 
of  from  95  to  105^  of  heat  whether  in  an  atmosphere  at  the  freez- 
ing point,  or  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  fishes  being  about  the  same  as  the  element  in  which  they 
live. 

Magendie  says,  p.  399,  ''  In  proportion  as  the  analyses  of  the 
blood  are  multiplied,  and  the  processes  of  investigation  perfected, 
we  come  to  discover  in  the  blood  all  the  principles,  all  the  elements 
of  the  organs.  We  can  with  confidence  point  out  its  fibrin  as 
the  same  matter  with  that  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  the  albumen,  that 
which  forms  so  great  a  number  of  membranes  and  tissues ;  the 
fatty  matter  which  combined  ozmazone  and  idbumen,  constitutes 
the  nervoue  mass ;  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
constitutes  a  great  portion  of  the  bones ;  urea,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  excrementitious  substances,  the  yellow  matter  of  the 
bile  and  urine,  that  which,  by  imbibition,  extends  itself  in  the 
cellular  tissues,  around  contusions,"^  &c 

He  states,  what  appears  to  me  a  very  important  fact  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question :  *^  Prevost  and  Dumas  examined 
the  blood  of  twenty  sound  persons,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  sick,  and  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  difference  from  the 
age,  sex,  or  morbid  state  of  the  persons.^  This  is  in  allusion 
to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  the  size  of  the 
globules.  The  state  of  the  blood  is  nevertheless  subject  to  very 
material  alterations,  by  sickness,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  its  elements  remaining  the  same  in 
all  persons,  being  originally  of  one  creation,  and  descended  from 
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Adam  and  Eve;  many  reasons  are  assigned  as  demonstrative 
proofs  that  blood  is  endowed  with  life ;  life  is  defined  to  be  ^^  the 
contact  of  arterial  blood  with  the  organs,  particularly  with  the 
brain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  composition  of  the  blood 
is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  to  a  due  exercise  of  the 
different  functions.^ 

It  would  therefore  appear,  that  in  the  human  species  what 
difference  is  observable  in  their  powers  and  actions,  that  differ- 
ence, by  many,  is  ascribed  to  the  blood  being  better  in  one  than  in 
another,  is  not  so  in  fact ;  it  is  more  properly  the  constitutional 
habit  both  in  mental  and  bodily  capabilities,  not  only  in  them- 
selves but  in  their  progenitors,  and  probably  for  many  generations 
preceding  them ;  it  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  necessity  for  the  parents^  muscular  and  bony  structure  being 
perfectly  developed  by  exercise  and  exertion,  to  produce  offspring 
in  perfection  in  those  attributes.  Infants  born  from  parents  of 
rank  and  talents  are  sometimes,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  low  and  illiterate  people,  and  are  brought  up 
with  their  own  children  in  every  respect  of  education  and  other 
treatment;  yet  they  are  frequently  observed  to  have  some  dif- 
ferent tact  or  peculiarities  different  from  those  children,  which  is 
commonly  ascribed,  when  the  child  is  eventually  discovered  to  be 
of  higher  birth,  to  a  difference  in  the  blood  of  its  parents  to  those 
with  whom  it  is  brought  up ;  if  it  shows  different  and  better 
manners,  better  deportment,  greater  &cility  in  learning,  which 
has  sometimes  been  seen  in  them,  the  probability  is»  that  its 
parents,  and  for  some  generations,  had  their  intellects  better 
cultivated,  and  their  minds  expanded  by  better  education ;  this 
improvement  of  their  faculties  is  conveyed  to  their  ofispring,  who 
from  his  innately  possessing  better  faculties  than  his  associates, 
knows  better  how  to  understand  circumstances  around  him,  and 
conducts  himself  differently  upon  them  to  what  his  associates 
do.  The  same  by  bodily  powers,  by  courage,  some  having 
stronger  nerves  than  others ;  these  faculties  are  all  derived  from 
the  blood  composed  of  the  same  elements,  but  differently  de- 
veloped by  exercise,  which,  in  a  succession  of  generations,  that 
difference  becomes  very  great  These  acquirements  may  all  be 
lost  again  in  a  few  succeeding  generations  for  the  want  of  those 
several  faculties  being  duly  exercised. 
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The  difference  in  temper  and  disposition  among^st  mankind  is 
an  acquirement  of  the  same  kind ;  those  faculties,  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  indulgences  or  exercise  of  them,  though  first 
contracted  possibly  by  accident  or  education,,  may  for  some  gene- 
rations become,  as  is  often  termed,  hereditary  in  the  oflspring, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  such  difference  in  these  faculties  are 
not  inherent  ift  the  blood.  This  intellectual  capacity  may,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  is  in  some  measure,  expanded  in  the  greyhound 
so  as  to  affect  the  ofi&pring;  we  see  some  who  have  every 
appearance  of  good  breed  about  them  that  are  more  craffy  than 
others ;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  only  from  their  own  education, 
by  being  coursed  too  much  when  young,  and  not  being  arrived  at 
their  full  measure  of  strength ;  in  others,  it  is  owing  probably  to 
their  sire  or  dam,  and  to  generations  before,  having  been  edu- 
cated in  that  way,  and  strengthens  that  propensity  in  the  puppies. 
I  know  as  fine  a  looking  well  bred  bitch  as  any  I  do  know,  that 
was  reared  where  hares  were  plentiful,  and  from  six  months  old 
to  the  time  she  was  taken  away  from  quarters,  coursed  them  very 
often ;  her  puppies  are  crafty ;  but  this  must  be  observed,  by  this 
custom  of  running  frequently,  she  soon  became  crafty,  did  not 
distress  herself  very  much,  and  by  that  frequent  exercise 
strengthened  her  muscular  and  bony  structure,  and  laid  in  such 
a  stock  of  constitutional  strength  that  she  ran  a  good  bitch  till 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old;  not  a  true  honest  runner,  but  so 
stout  that  it  was  a  good  hare  that  could  get  away  from  her  single 
handed  at  that  age. 

But  even  with  this  intellectual  constitution  the  true  bred  ones 
are  not  so  crafty  as  the  cross-bred,  flashy  speeded  sort;  nor  is  tlieir 
craftiness  visible  so  soon.  In  the  true  bred  sort,  this  craftiness 
may  be  got  rid  of  in  two  or  three  generations  by  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  puppies,  and  not  running  them  too  much  and  too 
soon ;  in  tlie  other  sort,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  nor  wash  the  pro- 
pensity entirely  out  of  the  blood  by  many  generations  of  crossing 
them  with  the  true  breed,  nor  by  any  system  of  management. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  capacity,  there  is  an  old  and  very 
common  saying,  *^  that  tlie  oldest  brothers  are  always  the  greatest 
fools.^''  This  is  not  without  some  truth;  neither  is  it  without 
reason  that  it  should  be  so.  But  it  implies  more  to  those  whose 
parents  marry  young,  say  at  twenty  years  of  age,  or  little  more, 
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than  when  they  are  of  greater  age,  and  of  more  considerate  habits, 
before  they  marry.  I  am  myself  an  elder  brother,  and  have,  in 
my  youth,  been  taunted  with  that  remark,  and  probably  at  that 
time  did  not  think  there  was  any  truth  in  it ;  but  I  think  differ- 
ently now ;  laugh  at  my  candour,  ye  elder  brothers,  who  like  to 
do  so ;  truth,  and  fisdr  exposition  of  facts,  is  my  object.  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  younger  brothers  possessed  better  abilities  than 
my  own ;  nor  do  I  stand  alone  in  that  way ;  when  I  look  around 
me  and  reflect  on  the  acquaintances  of  my  whole  life,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  greater  portion  of  elder  brothers  were  inferior, 
and  are  now,  in  capacity  to  the  younger  ones  in  rery  many  families ; 
however  good  their  natural  abilities,  and  however  those  abilifies 
were  fostered  and  cultivated  by  education,  the  oldest  son  stands  most 
chance  of  being  a  spoiled  child,  has  less  considerateness  and  more 
volatility  than  the  younger  ones,  and  is  a  longer  time  in  aorvinj 
his  mid  oats,  and  settling  sedately  to  study  and  serious  thought, 
and  consequently  his  mind  and  intellectual  faculties  are  less 
expanded  at  a  certain  age,  although  he  may  afterwards  become  a 
man  of  genius  and  good  knowledge ;  if  he  marry  young,  and  before 
his  faculties  are  properly  strengthened  by  exercise  or  laborious 
study,  it  will  affect  his  offspring;  it  must,  it  cannot  fail,  to 
affect  the  faculties  of  their  offspring,  according  to  the  age  and 
state  of  the  faculties  of  the  parents  at  the  time  such  offspring  is 
begotten;   and  so  on  from,  generation  to  generation. 

The  strength  of  the  nerves  and  of  all  the  other  bodily  powers,  the 
courage  and  every  faculty,  are  affected  in  like  manner  in  all  animals ; 
the  greyhound  is  better  or  worse,  according  as  his  progenitors,  as 
well  as  himself  in  growing  to  mature  age,  is  oettef  or  worse  fed 
and  exercised ;  so  is  the  bull  or  shepherd  dog,  and  all  other  dogs 
in  their  kind ;  so  is  the  blood  horse,  the  half  bred  horse,  or  the 
heavy  cart  horse;  they  are  each  and  all  subject  to  this^^ifference, 
according  to  the  treatment  of  themselves  and  their  prog^tors  as 
to  food,  exercise,  and  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  th^  parents 
at  the  time  the  offspring  is  generated.  It  is  the  same  wi^  gout 
in  the  human  species,  though  affected  in  the  opposite  mamer  to 
being  strengthened;  in  some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  herecitary, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  merely  constitutional  from  one' or  a 
few  previous  generations ;  the  parts  are  weakened  by  inflammation 
and  pain,  and  the  successors  pre-disposed  to  receive  the  inflamm^on. 
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Bat  this  does  not  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  heavy  cart  horse  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements^  and  the  same  proportion  of 
each,  as  the  blood  of  the  race  horse ;  it  goes  far  towards  proving  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case,  as  respects  the  proportion  of  each  element; 
we  have  every  reason  and  every  right  to  consider  them  as  of  a 
separate  creation,  male  and  female  according  to  their  kind,  and 
the  same  by  many  of  the  canine  species ;  but  can  yon  breed  from 
heavy  cart  horses  with  heavy  cart  mares,  and  by  any  system  of 
management^  change  of  cUmate,  or  other  means  within  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  be  like  the  thorongh-bred 
horse  ?  Can  yon  breed  from  male  and  female  both  of  that  part  of 
the  canine  species  destined  to  pursue  their  game  by  scent,  with 
large  head,  wide  blunt  nose  to  meet  a  great  volume  of  odoriferous 
particles  in  the  air,  or  on  the  ground,  and  capacious  nostrils,  to 
convey  them  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  nasal  cavities,  where 
the  principal  seat  of  smell  is  situated  in  the  olfactory  nerves,  and 
by  any  system  of  management  whatever  bring  him  to  be  like  the 
greyhound,  to  pursue  his  game  by  sight,  and  at  great  speed,  with 
a  long  head  and  fine  pointed  nose  as  if  to  split  the  air,  and  allow 
the  odoriferous  particles,  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  to  pass 
by  him  with  the  idle  wind?  Can  you,  by  keeping  the  breed 
entire,  give  the  terrier,  the  bull  dog,  and  others  of  thin  coa^ 
the  fine  silky  soft  close  coat  of  the  spaniel,  so  necessary  to 
keep  him  warm  in  his  peculiar  element,  the  water?  Or  give 
the  common  bam  door  or  other  fowl  kept  on  land,  the  fine 
close  downy  feather  of  the  duck,  and  other  water  fowl  ?  Can  you 
manage  an  entire  breed  of  almost  any  sort  of  dog,  save  the  bull 
dog,  so  that  he  shall,  generation  after  generation,  have  the  pro- 
pensity to  seize  the  bull  by  the  nose,  the  most  tender  and 
efficacious  part  to  hold  him  by,  and  when  he  bites  the  bull  or 
any  other  thing,  to  keep  his  hold,  without  biting  fresh  places, 
and  worrying  ?  These  propensities,  cloathing,  &c.,  are  in- 
herent in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  You  must  do  these 
and  a  hundred  other  impossibilities  before  you  can  prove  that 
the  difference  between  the  blood  and  the  cart  horse  is  only 
constitutional,  or  otherwise  than  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
itself,  or  that  the  blood  in  each  is  constituted  of  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  proportion  of  each  element;  when  it  is  proved  by 
a  perfect  analysis  of  the  blood  of  each,  and  the  size  of  the  globules 
being  alike,  I  can  believe  it,  but  not  until  that  is  done.     We  find 
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from  Magendie's  experiments  that «  we  discover  in  the  blood  all  the 
principles,  all  the  elements  of  the  organs;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  certain  composition  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  most  important 
conditions  to  a  due  exercise  of  the  different  functions;  that  of  the 
blood  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  organs  are  derived — ^the 
nerves,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  &c. ;  the  bones  are  principally 
derived  from  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  pure  lime  in  the  blood  :^ 
if  the  blood  of  a  race  and  of  a  cart  horse  were  of  tlie  same  proportion 
in  each  element,  and  of  lime  in  particular,  tlie  bone  itself  would 
be  of  like  quality ;  but  it  is  well  known,  by  an  equal  admeasure- 
ment of  the  bone  of  each,  that  the  bone  of  the  blood  horse  is  much 
heavier  than  that  of  the  cart  horse,  is  much  more  solid,  and 
in  appearance  altogether  different,  as  much  so  as  between  oak 
and  deal  in  wood. 

The  probability  is,  that  in  different  species  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  their  adaptation  for  their  several  destined  purposes,  there 
may  be  a  variety  of  different  proportions  in  each  element  of  the 
blood ;  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  serum  to  clot ;  of  fibrin  to 
colouring  matter ;  of  water  to  albumen,  and  of  the  latter  to  oil 
and  salts  in  the  serum ;  of  carbon  to  oxygen,  of  hydrogen  to 
azote  in  the  fibrin ;  of  iron  to  lime,  of  phosphate  of  lime  to 
carbonic  acid  in  the  colouring  matter.  All  these  would  ring  the 
changes  to  a  great  extent,  and  may  cause  all  the  different  varieties 
observable  in  different  animals. 

Mr.  Blaine  says,  ''  the  fluid  of  the  blood  is  serum ;  it  forms 
about  four-sevenths  of  the  whole ;  the  proportion  being  somewhat 
smaller  in  the  horse  than  in  the  human.^^  Magendie  says,  **  The 
respective  relations  in  quantity  of  the  serum  to  the  coagulum,  and 
those  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  fibrin,  have  not  yet  been 
examined  with  all  the  care  necessary.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
they  are  variable,   according  to  an  infinity  of  circumstances."^* 


1  This  is  very  probable,  and  may  account  for  the  alteration  of  appearance 
in  dogs  and  other  animals  by  a  change  of  climate;  the  Oriental  greyhounds 
are  very  different  in  appearance  to  the  European ;  the  latter  taken  to  the 
former  country,  in  a  few  years  change  their  appearance,  and  breeding  fit)m 
them  in  that  country  only  a  few  generations,  alters  their  appearance  very 
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We  kave  bo  far  a  fair  presumption  from  good  authorities,  that  the 
composition  of  the  blood  varies  in  different  animals  in  one  element 
or  another  ;  but  as  the  size  of  the  globules  differing  in  one  animal 
to  anodier,  and  their  offering  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  affecting  the  wind,  is  the  most  important  point  in  dis- 
pute, as  relates  to  the  race  horse  and  the  cart  horse,  or  to  the 
greyhound  of  true  blood,  compared  with  one  crossed  with  ignoble 
blood,  I  will  here  add  some  remarks  of  Magendie  and  others 
upon  those  globules;  they  stand  upon  more  poeitive  evidence 
than  the  foregoing  disputed  question  relative  to  the  blood,  and 
tend  to  confirm  the  view  I  have  taken  on  that  subject,  that  if  the 
globules  vary  in  size  in  different  animals,  we  may  &irly  presume 
that  the  blood  varies  in  other  respects. 

Magendie  says, — **When  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens  or  micro- 
scope we  observe  the  transparent  parts  of  cold  blooded  animals, 
there  is  seen  in  the  blood  vessels  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
small  round  molecules  which  float  in  the  serum,  and  roll,  one 
upon  another,  along  their  course  through  the  veins.  These  are 
the  globules  of  the  blood.  The  unlooked-for  discovery  of  these 
particles  must  be  referred  to  MalpighL    Lieewenhoeck  dedicated 


much.  By  a  change  of  climate,  they  become  finer  or  coarser  in  their 
bodies;  their  coats  are  coarser  or  finer,  longer  or  shorter ;  bnt  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  will  change  a  fine  silky  coat  to  a  woolly  one,  or  the  latter  to  a 
wiry  haired  one.  An  European  man,  with  white  skin  and  hair  on  his  head, 
sent  to  a  hot  climate,  will  darken  his  complexion,  but  it  will  not  make 
a  black-a-moor  of  him,  with  wool  on  his  head  instead  of  hair.  I  will  not 
go  into  the  disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  black  man  is  of  a  different 
creation  to  the  white  one;  nor  does  it  appear  material  to  my  subject 
whether  in  the  original  creation  of  men  or  animals,  the  body  and  the  blood 
were  simultaneously  formed,  or  whether  either  preceded  the  other ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  both  are  formed  of  the  same  matter,  and  correspond  with  each 
other ;  and  as  the  seed  is  fit)m  the  blood  and  the  organs  in  each  generation, 
the  offering  takes  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  parents,  one  offspring 
resembling  the  father,  while  others  resemble  the  mother,  which  may 
arise  firom  a  variety  of  causes,  and  particularly  as  to  one  being  in  a  better 
state  of  health  than  the  other  at  the  time  the  offspring  was  generated ; 
thus  one  offspring  will  take  after  one  ancestor,  and  another  offspring  fix>m 
the  game  parents  take  after  another  ancestor. 
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his  attention  to  them  soon  after ;  since  that  time  a  moltitade  of 
authors  have  undertaken  their  examination.  Amongst  them, 
Hewson,  Dumas,  and  Prevost ;  who  all  agree  in  the  main  facts. 
They  have  found  globules  in  the  blood  of  all  animals.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  it  suffices  to  put  a  little  drop  of  blood  upon  a  plate  of 
glass,  taking  care  to  spread  it^  gen tlj  without  crushing.  Upon  the 
edges  are  always  found  insulated  globules,  easy  to  be  observed 
and  measured.  The  blood  globules  move  with  such  a  velocity, 
that  when  an  experiment  commences,  the  observer  suffers  at  first 
a  species  of  vertigo ;  but  immediately  the  circulation  becomes 
slower,  the  capillary  vessels  present  merely  a  tranquil  current, 
and  the  globules  seem  to  drag  themselves  with  effort  in  the 
fluid  which  floats  them  along ;  they  creep  into  the  little  vascular 
ramifications,  lengthen  themselves  if  tlie  space  be  too  narrow  for 
them,  and  remain  oflen  caught  m  those  strainers  to  the  moment 
when  the  successive  efforts  of  those  which  follow  them  are  enabled 
to  make  them  free  the  obstacle.  Sometimes  they  happen  to  meet 
with  a  sudden  shock  from  the  obstacle  presented  by  Ihe  narrow 
space  which  separates  the  two  vessels  ;  one  would  then  think  for 
a  moment  they  beheld  a  floating,  very  flexible  bladder,  which 
drove,  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  against  whatever  obstacle  was 
opposed  to  its  course.  Like  it,  the  globule  stops  and  moulds 
itself  upon  the  body  which  obstructs  its  passage ;  the  current  of 
fluid  continues  to  propel  it  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  oscillMes 
during  a  long  time,  uncertain  whether  it  shall  pass  into  the  vessel 
opening  on  its  right,  or  into  that  upon  its  left.  They  are  of  a 
different  diameter  in  different  animals.'^ 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  the  diameter  of  the  globule 
is  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  animal;  it  is 
circular,  and  of  a  flattened  form.  In  fowls,  the  globules  are 
generally  oblong.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  formed  a  table  of 
dimensions  by  which  they  appear  to  have  measured  the  diameters 
of  the  globules  with  great  nicety,  of  which  I  need  not  give  full 
particulars  of  all  animals  in  the  five  figures  of  decimals,  parts  of 
a  French  millimetre,  and  that  as  many  figures  of  decimal  parts 
of  an  English  inch.  The  man,  dog,  and  rabbit,  are  classed 
together,  and  are  about  as  2  to  1.85  of  the  ass.  The  ass  as  1.85 
to  1.5  of  the  horse,  and  1.37  of  the  deer  and  chamois,  which  is 
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quite  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  globules  of  different  animals  without  that  difference 
being  any  way  dependent  on  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  animals 
themselves. 

It  musty  therefore,  be  obvious,  that  such  a  multitude  of  glo- 
bules which  are  seen  obstructed  in  their  passage  through  those 
narrow  spaces,  of  which  there  is  also  a  multiplicity,  must  tend 
to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  any  animal,  and  that  where 
the  globules  are  larger  in  one  animal  than  in  another,  the  circulation 
of  his  blood  when  propelled  by  gallopping  must  be  more  impeded 
than  in  the  other,  and  consequently  cause  more  congestion  about 
the  lungs,  by  which  they  are  more  loaded,  and  cannot  act  so  freely. 

That  there  is  this  difference  of  size  in  the  globules  between  the 
blood  and  the  cart  horse,  may,  among  other  reasons,  be  fairly 
presumed  by  the  extra  quantity  of  blood  found  in  the  blood 
horse,  with  a  corresponding  greater  number  of  vessels  to  convey 
it,  than  in  the  cart  horse  (which  of  itself  tends  to  prove  them  not 
of  the  same  creation)  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  weU  known 
to  have  finer  wind.  There  are  other  auxiliaries  to  fine  wind  in 
them,  it  is  true, in  their  different  organization  throughout;  but  all 
that  b  evidently  derived  from  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and 
one  is  auxiliary  to  the  other.  The  blood  horse  has  wider  nostrils 
than  the  cart  horse,  a  longer  neck,  and  both  longer  and  wider 
windwipe,  giving  power  of  inspiring  and  respiring  a  greater 
volume  of  air.*  These  cannot  be  altered  by  climate,  or  any 
system  of  management;  as  to  having  a  greater  capacity  of  chest, 
allowing  more  room  for  the  lungs  to  act,  it  may  be  naturally  so 
from  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  or  may  not;  but  the  capacity 
of  the  chest  is  subject  to  be  greater  or  smaller  in  all  animals. 


*  This  at  first  sight  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  comparison  of  the 
greyhounds  fine  long  narrow  nose  to  the  hound  which  pursues  his  game  by 
scent,  haymg  a  wide  nose  and  capacious  nostrils ;  as  the  greyhound  is  an 
animal  of  great  speed,  requiring  good  wind,  consequently  requiring  a  large 
vent  for  the  passage  of  the  air  in  respiration ;  but  a  greyhound  runs  ¥rith 
his  mouth  open,  through  which  he  principally  respires  when  at  great  speed. 
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according  to  tbe  exercise  they  hove  when  young  and  growing; 
if  tli«y  have  plenty  of  liberty  when  yonng,  and  take  their  own 
playiol  gallops,  they  expand  their  chests  very  mneh  by  it ;  but  if 
confined,  and  prevented  taking  those  playfnl  gallops,  thdr  chests 
are  mneh  more  narrow  and  contracted ;  and  thisis  the  same  with 
both  descriptions  of  horses,  and  of  all  animals,  even  of  the  human 


Independent  oi  the  peenliar  adaptation  in  the  formation  of  the , 
body  for  particular  destined  purposes,  it  appears  that  the  finer 
and  better  the  blood,  the  more  substantial  is  the  matter  composing 
the  body;  the  body,  and  each  organ  of  it,  is  less  incumb^^d  with 
any  superabundance  of  useless  and  ineffective  substance ;  if  you 
look  at  the  nostrils  of  a  cart  horse,  the  skin  at  the  edge  is  thick 
and  heavy ;  the  part  which  protrudes  inwardly  almost  meets  the 
opposite  side  of  the  nostril;  while  in  a  blood  horse  that  protrusion 
is  not  so  large,  nor  does  the  skin  look  near  so  thick  and  heavy. 

The  blood  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  animal  composition ; 
many  matters,  however,  concerning  it,  are  yet  unknown  or  un- 
defined; Magendie  adduces  numerous  proofs  of  how  much  we 
have  yet  to  learn  on  many  matters  relating  to  physiology,  which 
he  considers  to  be  yet  in  Us  cradle.  It  is  yet  probable,  that  the 
better  the  quality,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  the 
better  the  animal's  strength  will  be  supported  during  severe  and 
long  protracted  exertion,  the  several  organs  of  the  body  being  there- 
by of  a  finer  texture  and  firmer  quality.  As  the  blood  is  essential  to 
the  body,  so  is  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  essential  to  the 
blood ;  the  latter,  after  leaving  the  lungs,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
colour  in  going  its  rounds  of  circulation,  which  seems  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  different  parts  of  the  body  for  some  purpose,  not 


The  capaciousness  of  the  nostrils,  windpipe,  &c.,  may  vary  some  little  either 
in  the  blood  horse  or  the  cart  horse,  or  in  different  sorts  of  dogs,  according 
as  they  or  their  progenitors  have  had  those  organs  enlarged  by  exercise,  and 
thus  be  constitutional  with  them ;  but  this  variation  in  these  parts  of  the 
same  breed  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  difference  in  those  parts  between 
the  thorough  blood  and  the  heavy  cart  liorse. 
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yet  deftrly  defined^  in  support  of  the  animal  economy,  which 
colour  is  restored  to  it  again  on  its  return  to  the  lungs  by  its 
contact  with  oxjgen  inspired  with  the  atmospheric  air ;  the  blood 
there  takes  a  vermillion  colour ;  it  then  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  as  the  race  horse  has  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
than  the  cart  horse,  he  requires  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  as  an  essential  attribute  of  the  blood,  and 
which  we  may  rationally  conclude  gives  additional  strength  to  the 
body;  hence  the  necessity  for  more  capacious  nostrils  and  windpipe 
to  admit  a  greater  volume  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  lungs,  whic|i 
serve  also  for  a  more  free  respiration*  ^  By  this  we  see  the  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  every  organ  and  attribute  in  beautiful  unison 
with  each  other,  of  this  complicated  and  intricate  living  machine 
by  the  divine  Creator,  the  great  Architect,  foe  superior  to  any  thing 
human  ingenuity  can  invent 

We  have  no  rational  ground  for  supposing  that  any  difference 
exists  in  the  nerves  of  men,  or  between  any  two  animals  of  the 
same  kind  as  one  creation,  fnrHier  than  what  arises  from  the 
difference  of  exercise,  exertion,  or  the  other  variety  of  causes 
which  influences  tiie  muscles  and  other  organs ;  yet  we  find  great 
difference  in  the  nerves  of  different  men,  and  they  are  a  very  im- 
portant oi^n  in  the  system,  from  which  are  derived  greater 
strength,  hardihood,  courage,  Ac  They,  in  their  turn,  derive 
their  support  from  the  blood,  and  consequently  in  animals,  differ- 
ing in  their  blood  and  nature  from  each  other,  the  nerves  are 
stronger  or  weaker. 

Magendie  says,  p.  429, — **  It  is  a  general  law  of  the  economy, 
that  no  organ  continues  to  act  without  receiving  arterial  blood ; 


I  Magendie  says, — ''  The  chemical  eomposition  of  the  expired  air  from 
the  lungs  is  different  from  the  inspired  air ;  the  proportion  of  azote  is  much 
the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  quite  different;  even 
oxygen,  when  pure,  is  destructive  of  life ;  and  its  mixture  with  azote  in 
different  proportions  from  that  of  the  air,  always  kills  the  animals  that 
breathe  it,  sooner  or  later."  This  applies  very  strongly  to  cleanliness  of 
kennel  management,  and  will  be  found  more  frilly  explained  under  that 
head. 

H 
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from  tiufl  it  results^  that  all  the  other  functions  are  dependant  on 
tiie  cirenlation ;  bat  the  circulation,  in  its  turn,  cannot  continue 
without  the  respiration  by  which  the  arterial  blood  is  formed,  and 
without  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood,  and  upon  its 
dlBtribution  in  the  organs.  Indeed,  under  the  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and  consequentiy  the  general 
quidLuess  of  the  course  of  the  blood,  are  quickened  or  retarded.^ 

<<  The  composition  of  the  blood  must  exercise  a  great  influence 
upon  the  mode  of  action  of  the  organs,  but  we  have  still  but  very 
imperfect  notions  respecting  the  chemical  variations  which  that 
fluid  may  undergo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  composition 
of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  to  a  due 
exercise  of  the  different  functions*^ 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of  the  growth 
and  re-production  of  animals,  says  very  littie  of  the  blood ;  he 
does  not  expressly  state  that  the  blood  is  a  component  part  of 
each  and  all  the  living  organic  particles  derived  or  extracted  from 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  the  surplus  of  which  is  thrown  into 
the  seminal  reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  procreation  and  re-pro- 
duction ;  yet  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  blood 
is  a  component  part  of  each  of  those  organic  particles,  and  the 
blood  i^pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  body  from  which  each  par- 
ticle is  derived;  the  particles  from  the  head,  for  example,  take 
their  seat  in,  and  form  that  part  which  constitutes  the  head  of  the 
foetus ;  those  from  the  neck,  the  arms,  the  legs,  or  the  trunk,  form 
those  several  parts  of  the  foetus;  the  same  by  the  particles  de- 
rived from  the  skin,  the  muscle,  nerve,  tendon,  or  bone,  though 
distinct  from  each  other,  form  those  several  substances  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  foetus,  corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the 
body  from  which  they  were  derived ;  the  portion  of  blood  forming 
a  component  part  of  each  particle,  may,  from  what  is  before 
given  under  the  physiological  authorities  mentioned,  be  deoned 
tiie  agency  in  animating  those  particles  for  the  purpose  of  re-pro- 
duction, forming  a  component  part  of  them,  and  conveying  them  to 
the  seminal  reservoirs,  and  may  regain  the  agency  in  the  conjunction 
of  tiie  sexes.     It  therefore  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
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that  in  the  blood  of  the  living  aninuJ^  are  ^  all  the  principles^  all 
the  elements,  of  the  organs,^  which  Magendie  states  to  be  fonnd 
to  be  the  case  ^  in  proportion  as  the  analysis  of  it  is  multiplied, 
and  the  process  of  investigation  perfected  f  the  fibrin  of  the  blood 
composed  of  the  same  matter  with  that  of  the  mnscular  fibre ;  the 
albumen,  that  which  forms  so  great  a  number  of  membranes  and 
tissues ;  the  fatty  matter  which  combines  ozmazone  and  albumen, 
constitutes  the  nervous  mass ;  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  bones,  Slo,;  therefore, 
according  to  both  these  high  authorities,  as  the  blood  is,  so  is  the  body ; 
and  as  the  body  is  found  to  be  so,  must  we  infer  the  blood  to  be^ 

Therefore  it  naturally  follows  that  in  the  new-bom  in£uit  the 
whole  volume  of  blood  concentrates  that  portion  of  the  blood 
which  belongs  to  each  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference  observable  between  the  offspring  of 
parents  who  have  a  natural,  a  bom^  or  constitutional  defect  in 
some  parts  of  their  body,  and  the  offiipring  from  those  parents 
who  have  only  that  defect  by  accidental  injury ;  the  ofibpring  of 
tiie  former  showing  that  defect,  and  often  in  an  increased  d^ree 
to  the  parent ;  the  offiipring  of  the  latter  showing  no  defect  what- 
ever  in  that  part  Were  it  not  so,  the  children  of  a  soldier  or 
sailor  who  had  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  batde,  would  be  bom  defec- 
tive of  a  leg  or  an  arm ;  but  the  blood  containing  the  whole  entire 
elementary  parts  of  the  body  supplies  any  deficiency  to  the  offspring 
which  by  accident  might  be  defective  in  the  parent 

The  dictates  of  nature  are  our  safest  guide,  did  our  judgments 
but  point  out  the  way  of  following  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  number  of  greyhounds  being  at  large,  and  at  liberty  to  run 
about,  if  a  female  go  to  heat,  the  males,  according  to  nature, 
contend  for  the  prize,  gather  to  her,  when  some  warfare  ensues, 
and  possibly  some  one  more  favoured  by  the  female  than  the 
others,  is  yielded  to  in  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but  if  no  favour  be 
shown,  the  master  dog  secures  her  to  himself,  for  that  time  at 
least  During  this  courtship,  consummation,  and  consequent 
hanging  together,  some  time  elapses;  the  servant  or  master  is 
apprised  of  it,  and  the  female  is  secured.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  master  dog,  though  he  may  not  appear  to  the 
eye  the  largest  and  strongest,  has  yet  the  firme%i  and  most  power- 
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M  bodily  frame,  and  Lis  ftdl  share  of  courage  to  overpower  or 
overawe  hU  antagonists,  the  natural  inference  from  which  is,  that 
the^  produce  would  be  better  than  had  the  selection  of  sire  from 
among  the  same  dogs  been  made  by  the  owner  himself,  as  the 
firmest  bodily  frame  will  of  course  produce  the  most  powerful 
progeny,* 

In  rutting  time,  amongst  deer  in  a  park,  the  males  contend  for 
the  mastery,  and  when  obtained,  which  is  by  firmness  of  muscular 
and  bodily  strength  and  courage,  they  are  allowed  by  the  females 
thmr  supremacy ;  so,  in  some  measure,  it  is  with  hares,  though 
the  contest  is  not  so  conspicuous ;  yet  after  the  time  of  copulation 
the  females,  if  coursed,  are  generally  found  strong,  while  some  of 
die  males  are  found  exceedingly  weak,  and  others  not  so ;  which 
shows  that  some  jack  hares  have  many  jills  to  serve,  which 
weakens  them  very  much,  while  others  have  very  few ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  female,  after  the  heat  is  satisfied,  has  no  further 
attraction  of  the  organic  particles  to  the  seminal  reservoirs,  and 
consequently  those  particles  are  directed  to,  and  employed  in  sup- 
porting the  organs  of  the  body  for  exertion.  In  the  male,  those 
organic  particles  are  continued  to  be  directed  to  the  seminal  reser* 
voirs,  and  the  more  he  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  procreation,  the 
greater  is  the  attraction  of  those  particles  to  the  seminal  reser- 
voirs ;  more  of  them  are  extracted  from  the  organs,  consequently 
fewer  remain  to  support  them  under  exertion.  This  applies 
equally  to  greyhound  dogs  and  bitdies  after  copulation,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  bitch,  for  a  few  weeks  after  being  warded,  and 
her  heat  gone  off,  runs  as  well  as  at  any  time.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  axiom,  that  hares  left  to  nature's  guide,  and  un- 
aided by  the  art  of  man  to  select  their  own  food  and  mates  for 
procreation,  continue  to  beat  the  greyhounds  at  the  present  day 
equally  as  much  as  in  olden  times;'   so  is  it  possible  and  not 


^  Since  writing  the  above,  a  fiieud  of  mine  lost  two  of  his  best  dogs  by 
their  contention  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  fair  maiden.  They  fought  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  both  died  soon  afterwards  from  their  wounds. 

*  It  is  held  by  persons  possessed  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  the 
physical  powers  of  the  animal  system,  that  in  the  union  of  the  seed,  the 
combination  is  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  sire  than  of  the  dam ;  and  if  so, 
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altogfetlier  improbable,  that  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence  we 
are  not  permitted  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  animal  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  pursuing  the  hare  beyond  its  original  creation, 
otherwise  they  might  destroy  the  whole  race  of  the  animals  they 
are  destined  to  pursue.  Although  this  is  mere  speculative  conjec- 
ture, yet  we  do  know  that  if  we  do  not  breed  greyhounds  from 
the  best  of  litters,  that  the  breed  will  degenerate ;  we  also  know, 
that  where  there  is  one  thorough  good  dog  to  breed  from,  there 
are  very  many  good  bitches,  which  may  also  be  a  dispensation  of 
Providence,  as  one  dog  will  serve  many  bitches,  while  one  bitch 
need  only  be  served  by  one  dog.  Hares,  it  is  true,  are  not  always 
bred  from  the  strongest  male  or  female,  yet  that  is  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  breed  of  them  continuing  to  beat  the  dogs  as  formerly, 
and  their  doing  so  being  chiefly  owing  to  tlieir  being  produced 
from  the  master  males;  as  where  it  happens  not  to  be  so,  the 
inferiority  of  breed  naturally  arising  in  the  produce,  is,  on  cours- 
ing grounds  at  least,  not  likely  to  be  continued  to  go  on  to  a 
general  degeneracy  of  the  breed,  as  the  weakest  and  worst  hares 
soonest  fall  victims  to  their  pursuers,  while  the  strongest  and  best 
are  enabled  to  save  their  lives,  and  to  continue  the  breed  in  its 
greatest  perfection  and  strength.  This  points  out  to  us  the 
utility  of  selecting  none  but  tiie  vety  best  doga  to  breed  from. ' 


it  certainly  is  essential,  on  general  principles,  that  the  sire  shoold  be  pes* 
sessed  of  great  powers  and  good  blood,  to  keep  the  breed  from  degenerating'. 
Experience  confirms  this  hypothesis ;  the  breeders  of  horses,  for  instance, 
seldom  pnt  »  cart  stallion  to  a  full  blood  mare  to  breed  cocktails,  because 
they  generally  find  that  a  blood  horse  put  to  a  cart  mare  produces  the  best 
and  most  useful  stock,  while  those  produced  from  the  contraiy  cross  are 
very  inferior. 

*  Arrian  says,  p.  161, — "  The  greyhound  bitch  is  fleeter  than  the  dog, 
but  the  dog  has  more  bottom  than  the  bitch ;  and  because  he  can  run 
through  the  whole  year,  is  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  as  good 
bitches  abound,  but  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  meet  with  a  thorough  good  dog, 
die  latter  is  on  this  account  more  specious.  And  again,  it  is  fortunate  if 
the  bitches  preserve  their  qpeed  to  the  fifth  year,  whereas  dogs  retain  theirs 
even  to  the  tenth ;  for  all  which  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  a  really  good,  high 
bred  dog,  is  a  great  treasure— one  that  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  a  courser  with- 
out the  favour  of  some  god.     For  such  a  blessing  he  should  sacrifice  to 
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Experience  also  shows,  and  the  Coursers^  Manual  confirms  it,  that 
where  there  is  a  very  superior  dog,  snch  as  Miyor  Topham^s 
Snowball  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Hassall's  Bergami,  and  Hercules,  and 
some  others  belonging  to  different  gentlemen,  their  produce 
occupy  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  list  and  number  of  prizes 
won  by  them  and  their  descendants,  in  comparison  with  those 
won  by  the  descendants  of  dogs  not  above  mediocrity  in  their 
own  powers  and  performances. 

Mr.  Langdon^s  Grasper  was  an  excellent  runner,  and  won 
many  stakes,  but  was  only  in  a  medium  way  in  point  of  size  and 
strength.  Many  of  his  early  productions  were  small,  but  others, 
as  he  grew  older,  where  the  cross  suited,  were  of  a  very  superior 
order,  and  are  to  this  day  running  winners  of  different  prizes. 
His  son,  Mr.  HassalFs  Harold,  was  an  amazing,  powerful,  and  fine 
dog,  and  has  won  a  prize  at  every  meeting  he  has  run.  His 
produce  have  not,  however,  run  successfully;  this  paradox,  or 
flEtlling  off,  is  not  the  dog's  fault ;  it  is  owing  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  his  owner.    He  had  all  his  best  bitches  put  to  him ;  but  it 


Diana  Venatriz.  Markham  says, — **  It  is  an  old  received  opinion  amongst 
many  men  of  the  Leashe,  that  the  greyhound  bitche  will  ever  beate  the 
greyhounde  dogge,  by  reason  of  her  more  nimblenesse,  qnicknesse,  and 
agillity,  and  it  is  sometimes  seene  that  a  perfect  good  bitche  indeed  hath 
much  advantage  over  an  ordinary  dogge :  but  if  the  good  do^e  meet  with 
the  good  bitche,  there  is  then  no  comparison,  but  the  dogge  will  be  her 
master,  inasmuch  as  he  exceedeth  her  both  in  lengthe  and  strengthe,  the 
two  main  helpes  in  coursing;  for  her  nimblenesse  is  then  no  helpe,  sith 
a  good  dogge  in  the  tume  will  lose  as  litde  ground  as  any  bitche  whatever.'* 
I  cannot  help  here  differing  from  my  friend  Gervase,  as  I  think  he  is  going 
rather  too  far,  when  he  says  that  '*  the  nimblenesse  of  the  bitche  is  no 
helpe,  and  that  the  dogge  will  lose  as  littie  ground  in  the  turn  as  any  bitche 
whatever ;"  for  independent  of  experience,  if  you  go  upon  the  reason  of  the 
dog  beating  the  bitch  by  having  more  length  and  strength,  he  must  of 
course  go  with  greater  velocity,  and  consequently  overshoot  the  gronnd 
more  than  die  bitch ;  besides,  if  the  dog  make  a  longer  stride,  the  bitch's 
nimblenesB  will  enable  her  to  strike  quicker,  and  thus  come  nearly  to  the 
same  point  of  speed ;  we  sometimes  see,  although  but  seldom  it  is  true,  that 
a  bitch  will  beat  a  dog  of  an  acknowledged  superior  cast,  in  both  shape, 
^>eed,  and  breed,  and  that  she  will  beat  such  dog  in  speed  in  the  first  run 
up  to  the  hare. 
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must  be  observed,  that  those  bitches  had,  year  aftar-year,  been  • 
fed  principally  npon  a  sameness  of  diet,  and  that  principally  of  an 
unnatural  sort — horse  flesh  jelly,  and  very  rarely  any  bone,  con- 
sequently their  constitutions  impaired*  The  puppies,  after  a  few 
months  of  plenty  of  good  milk,  kept  on  the  same  unnatural  food, 
without  bone,  and  without  a  sufficiency  of  exercise,  consequently, 
though  many  of  them  were  fine  looking  puppies,  they  were  not 
firm  and  solid  in  their  frame.  Very  few  of  other  people^s  bitches 
were  allowed  to  be  sent  to  him ;  and  those  restricted  not  to  be 
parted  with  to  any  one  who  was  likely  to  bring  them  into  a  public 
coursing  field  to  run  dgainst  the  owner  of  their  sire ;  so  that  very 
few  of  his  produce  have  come  into  the  public  lists  with  an^  chance 
of  ultimate  success.    ' 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  his  bitch  puppies  have  been 
more  successful  than  his  dog  puppies ;  many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  some  of  which  have  won  cups  and  sweepstakes ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  one  dog  who  has  proved  himself  a  real  good 
one,  though  many  are  fine,  powerful,  likely-looking  dogs.  It 
would  therefore  appear,  that  any  defect  in  rearing  is  more  pre- 
judicial to  dogs  than  to  bitches ;  the  powers  of  the  latter  requiring 
less  support  and  exercise  than  those  of  the  former ;  this  differ- 
ence of  the  sexes  is  observable  in  most  animals  as  well  as  in  the 
human  species,  and  may  be  one  reason  why  we  have  so  many 
good  greyhound  bitches  for  one  really  good  dog.  The  only  son 
of  Harold  that  I  have  heard  of,  who  was  highly  thought  of  where 
he  ran,  was  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  leg  when 
about  arrived  at  ftill  age,  and  he  ran  a  tolerable  good  one  after- 
wards ;  but  this  must  be  observed,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, he  was  reared  by  the  same  person  who  reared  Harold  him- 
self, old  Grasper  before  him,  and  two  very  superior  dogs  in 
succession  before  Grasper.  There  needs  no  clearer  proof  of 
Harold^s  stocks^  want  of  success  being  owing  to  a  defect  in 
rearing.  Grasper,  from  his  own  excellence,  and  that  of  some 
of  his  progeny,  was  bought  by  the  Morfe  Club,  at  a  good  price, 
and  no  bitch  allowed  to  be  sent  to  him  but  those  belonging  to 
members  of  that  club. 

Now  the  bef<Nre  mentioned  dogs,  good  in  all  their  shapes,  were 
particularly  so  midway  of  their  bodies,  without  which,  though 
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they  may  have  good  speed  for  a  short  distance^  are  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  stout,  and  maintain  any  superiority  to  the  end 
of  a  long  distressing  course ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  dog 
with  a  good  loin,  and  particularly  at  that  point  which  may  be 
termed  the  junction  of  the  loin  with  the  back  and  last  ribs — well 
ribbed  for  a  good  space  towards  the  loin,  and  the  ribs  well  curved 
outwards,  which  add  much  to  the  support  of  the  back,  is  generally 
found  not  only  very  speedy,  but  very  stout  also.  The  author  of  this 
treatise  has  marked  this  point  for  the  last  thirty  years,  not  in  the 
first  instance  from  any  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
animal  frame,  but  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  in  numerous 
instances  by  noticing  beaten  dogs  to  be  defective  in  this  point, 
almost  without  exception,  in  long  courses;  and  good  runners,  to  be 
very  perfect  in  it.  ^  Where  any  instance  has  occurred  that  a  dog 
well  furnished  in  that  point,  and  in  good  condition,  fails  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course,  it  has  immediately  led  him  to  suspect 
the  goodness  of  lus  breed ;  and  where  information  could  be  had, 
it  has  in  most  cases  proved  that  some  of  their  progenitors  were  of 
the  brindled  colour,  an  indication,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
they  are  of  what  is  termed  the  soft  breed,  or  from  a  cross  with 
the  buU  dog.' 


^  Qervase  Markham  says  of  that  part,  -  "  He  must  be  deep  swine  sided, 
with  hollow  bended  ribs."    Arriaa  says, — "  Sides  strong,  loins  broad,"  p.  84. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this,  that  it  is  the  goodness  of  the  back 
which  alone  gives  speed,  but  that  it  enables  the  dog  to  maintain  it ;  die 
propelling  power  which  gives  speed  lies  in  the  muscles  of  the  haunches  and 
back  jointly;  and  for  a  dog  to  run  well  those  parts  should  be  firm,  with 
large  muscular  development ;  the  contracting  and  relaxing  power  possessed 
by  the  muscle,  with  the  aid  of  the  feet,  gives  the  spring  forward,  the  tendon 
possessing  no  contracting  or  relaxing  power ;  "  the  bones  and  tendon,"  says 
Dr.  Ferguson,  **  are  merely  levers  acted  upon  and  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  which  are  inserted 
into  them."  A  good  back,  especially  midway,  well  supported  by  the  two 
or  three  last  ribs  being  well  curved  outwards,  bears  the  burden  alternately  of 
the  fore  quarters  and  the  hind  quarters  in  their  labour,  and  enables  the  dog 
to  continue  his  propelling  power.  The  haunches  should  be  a  good  depth, 
with  width  of  bone  at  the  stifle  joint ;  length  of  muscle  is  essential  to  great 
speed  equally  with  quantity  and  firmness  of  it ;  it  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  observed,  that  lengthy  muscle  will  tire  sooner  than  short  muscle. 
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Many  of  tliose  of  the  bull  dog  brindled  colour  are  well  ribbed 
out,  in  the  way  before  alluded  to,  some  of  which^  to  use  a  coursing 
phrase,  are  as  soil  as  a  turnip,  jet  as  cunning  as  a  christian,  but 
can  go  like  the  wind,  /or  a  short  distance ;  where  they  run  up 
well  at  the  latter  end  of  the  course,  it  is  generally  from  having 
waited  in  the  early  part  of  it. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  page  171,  it  says, — "  If 
a  cross  of  the  genuine  greyhound  with  the  English  bull  dog  be  not 
advisable  on  account  of  a  deficiency  being  thereby  produced  in 
wind  and  stoutness,  and  if  the  assumption  be  correct  tliat  that  defi- 
ciency is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  blood  being  deteriorated, 
while  experience  proves  that  a  greater  speed,  thougli  but  for 
a  short  time,  is  the  consequence  of  that  cross,  there  may,  to 
breeders,  be  a  useful  hint  gathered  from  it,  in  crossing  one 
genuine  greyhound  with  another ;  for,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
if  on  the  one  hand,  the  deficiency  of  wind  and  stoutness  arise  from 
the  deterioration  of  the  blood,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  extra  speed  arises  from  extra  strength  and 
muscle  in  some  of  the  parts  of  the  same  animal.  Experience 
shows  that  those  greyhounds  of  a  form  and  shape  most  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  or  what  some  would  call,  having  the  most  symmetry  in 
their  frame,  are  not  always  the  most  swift,  or  the  best  in  other 
respects ;  but  where  great  muscular  strength  and  straight  good 
limbs  are  united  with  length  and  fineness  of  head,  neck,  and 
stern,  or  those  parts  indicating  goodness  of  breed,  although  there 
may  not  be  that  sort  of  beautiful  symmetry  throughout  the  whole 
frame  which  is  admired  by  many,  are  yet  deficient  in  none  of 
those  performances  which  constitute  a  real  good  greyhound,  and 
in  many  cases  are  found  very  superior.*     The  correctness  cannot 


*  A  coursing  firiend  of  great  experience,  and  a  true  lover  of  pure  blood, 
writes  me,  on  the  bull  dog  cross  with  the  greyhound,  as  follows ; — "  Evet 
eince  our  acquaintance  I  have  considered  you  a  man  of  common  sense, 
which  few  very  clever  people  possess.  Now  I  ask  you  a  straight  forward 
question.  Can  you  improve  the  gpeed  of  the  race  horse  by  a  cross  with  the 
cart  stallion?  Is  it  possible,  by  crossing  and  re-crossing,  to  improve  the 
«l>eed  ?  Even  so  it  must  be  with  the  bull  dog  and  greyhound  bitch ;  the  idea 
is  the  most  absurd  nonsense  imaginable."     And  so  it  is,  to  suppose  that  you 

1 
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be  doubted  of  the  hint  in  Gervase  Markham^s  Covntrey  Farme, 
where  he  says^  '  As  neere  as  you  can,  make  choice  of  that  bitch 
which  is  most  large  and  deepest  chested,  for  from  thence  springeth 
both  strength  and  wind.^  This  choice,  in  the  female  in  particular, 
holds  good  in  breeding  all  descriptions  of  animals,  whether  domes- 
tic or  otherwise ;  and  if  the  choice  of  both  dog  and  bitch  in  breed- 
ing from  genuine  greyhounds  of  both  sexes  was  extended  to  those 
whose  shape  in  some  of  the  parts  approached  most  towards  the 
shape  in  those  parts  in  the  frame  of  the  bull  dog,  it  would  not  be 
found  without  its  advantage/^ 

When  the  above  was  written,  Bergami,  before  mentioned,  was 
in  the  mind's  eye  of  tlie  author,  more  than  any  otiier  in  particular. 
He  could  not  be  called  a  beauty,  but  was  a  fine  powerful  muscular 
dog,  and  particularly  good  in  the  point  before  alluded  to — the 
midway  of  his  body.  The  bull  dog''s  ribs  also  generally  curve 
very  much  outwards.  This  point  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound  is 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  the  Leash  by  most 


can  improve  the  speed  throughout  a  long  distressing  course ;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  the  speed  may  not  be  increased  for  a  short  dls* 
tance,  or  until  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  blood,  from  its  originid  fineness, 
injures  the  wind,  and  thereby  exhausts  the  strength  of  the  animal ;  but 
before  that  exhaustion  is  affected,  I  think  it  possible  to  increase  the  speed 
by  giving  a  greater  momentum  or  propelling  power,  which  a  greater  capa- 
city of  bone  giving  room  for  an  increased  accumulation  of  muscular  develop- 
ment will  do.  There  is  also  an  impulse  given  to  nature  by  a  change,  or 
crossing  two  sorts  of  blood  together,  which  produces  an  increase  of  size, 
higher  stature,  more  length  and  substance,  than  the  medium  between  siro 
and  dam,  as  is  evidently  seen  in  crossing  the  full  blood  horse  with  the 
heavy  cart  mare ;  but  be  those  advantages  of  length  of  stride  and  propelling 
power  ever  so  great,  they  cannot  maintain  their  speed  with  one  of  pure  fine 
blood.  Fine  blood  also  gives  a  finer  texture  of  flesh  and  bone  than  coarser 
blood ;  bone  more  solid,  and  muscle  more  firm,  though  apparently  less  in 
substance,  wliich  although  it  may  not  give  so  much  power  of  speed,  it  gives  - 
greater  power  of  duration  of  speed,  and  is  longer  before  bodily  exhaustion 
ensues  to  bring  on  distress  for  wind ;  to  which  is  added  finer  wind  from,  the 
blood  being  finer,  and  its  globules  smaller,  less  obstruction  is  offered  to  the 
circulation  in  passing  the  multiplicity  of  nooks  and  comers  in  the  veins  and 
arteries  when  propelled  hy  galloping. 
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of  the  ancient  authore^  being  more  particularly  alluded  to  than 
any  other  particular  point  in  their  general  shape.  Old  Gervase 
says, — **  For  the  true  shape  of  a  good  greyhound,  because  it  is  the 
very  face  and  character  of  goodness,  you  shall  esteem  that  dog 
which  hath  a  fine,  long,  lean,  snake's  head,  with  a  cleare,  bright 
eie,  and  wide  nostrills,  a  round  bending  necke  like  a  mollard,  with 
a  loose  thropple,  and  a  full  falling  at  the  setting  on  of  the  shoul* 
ders,  he  must  have  a  /ony,  broad,  and  square  beam  back,  with 
high  round  fillets,  and  a  broad  space,  hee  must  bee  deepe  mnne 
sided,  nith  hollow  bended  ribs,  and  a  full  breast,  hee  must  have 
rush  growne  limbes  before,  and  sickell  houghs  behind,  a  fine, 
round,  full  caf  s  foot,  with  strong  cluyes  and  tough  soles,  and  an 
even  growne  long  rat's  tail,"  round  turning  at  the  lower  end  leash- 
ward,  and  hee  must  bee  full  set  on  between  the  butto^kes,  and 

lastly  hee  must  have  a  very  long,  slender,  close-hid ,  and 

a  round  big  pair  of ^ 

Arrian,  as  well,  as  various  other  writers,  particularly  mentions 
the  ribs  being  well  curved  outwards,  with  good  long  strong  backs ; 
a  very  little  reflection  will,  however,  readily  show  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  a  greyhound  being  made  very  powerful  in  that 
point,  as  it  has  to  bear  the  greatest  portion  of  the  labour  in  the 
course.  If  you  rest  your  elbow  on  a  table,  and  project  your  hand 
forwards,  without  any  other  rest  or  support,  and  try  what  weight 
you  can  sustain  on  your  finger  end,  you  will  find  where  the  weight 
is  too  heavy,  that  the  joint  nearest  the  finger  end  is  the  first  to 
give  way,  even  were  both  joints  equal  in  strength ;  so  with  a  grey- 
hound when  running  and  stretching  out  forward,  before  his  fore 
feet  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  his  hind  feet,  like  the 
elbow,  are  the  prop  and  stay  to  carry  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body,  and  in  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  hind  quarters 


*  Length  of  tail  is  an  indication  of  good  breed ;  but  where  two  dogs  of 
the  same  breed  are  of  different  lengths  in  their  bodies,  they  also  generally 
differ  in  the  length  of  their  tails  in  like  proportion.  The  tail  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  vertebree  or  joints  of  the  back,  the  strength  of  which  at  that 
end  joining  to  the  body,  is  frequently  considered,  and  probably  with  truth, 
as  indicatiye  of  strength  in  the  loins.  There  are  nevertheless  some  few  \ery 
superior  greyhounds  who  are  rather  short  in  their  tails. 
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carry  the  fore  quarters ;  the  hind  legs  and  haunches  carry  a  part^ 
and  the  springing  forward  lies  chiefly  in  the  muscular  strength  of 
the  back  and  of  the  haunches  carried  well  down  past  the  stifle 
joint  and  the  feety  the  stiflle  bone  being  wide^  allowing  of  a 
greater  accumulation  of  muscle  in  its  support^  in  addition  to  its 
portion  of  carrying  weight ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  haunches 
being  very  strong  and  muscular  ;*  but  the  extreme  pinch  of  weight 
lies  upon  the  midway  of  the  body^  like  as  with  a  lever  scale,  to 
weigh  the  heaviest  weight,  the  regulating  weight  is  driven  along 
to  the  furthest  end  of  the  lever,  only  that  this  acts  in  the  inverse 
ratio.  When  the  fore  feet  come  to  the  ground,  and  the  hind  feet 
are  gathered  up  and  brought  forward,  the  fore  quarters  may  be 
said  to  carry  the  hind  quarters,  during  which,  the  extreme  pinch 
of  weight  rests  with  tlie  midway  of  the  body  again,  so  that  the 
extreme  pressure  lies  on  that  part  both  ways,  witii  all  the  necessary 
quickness  qfrepetitiofi,  and  continuation  throughout  the  course,  of 
that  repetition,  besides  great  stress  in  turning  sharp  with  the  hare. 

As  before  alluded  to,  there  is  a  vast  many  good  bitches  for  one 
thorough  good  dog,  and  as  a  proof  of  tlie  importance  of  grey- 
houndM  being  well  ribbed  out,  especially  the  last  two  or  three  ribs, 
let  any  one  compare  the  number  of  bitches  witli  the  number  of 
dogs  tliat  are  well  ribbed  out  in  this  way,  and  tliey  will  find  it 
nearly  in  as  great  proportion  as  tlie  number  of  good  bitches  bears 
to  the  number  of  good  dogs.  There  are  many  fast  dogs  that  are 
flat-sided,  yet  seldom  stout,  nor  are  they  often  well  filled  up  at 
the  junction  of  the  loin  and  the  back;'  from  such  dogs  no  prime 
produce  can  be  expected,  even  though  crossed  with  a  most 
superior  bitch  of  perfect  shape  in  that  point ;  in  fact,  crossing 
one  of  perfect  shape  with  another  imperfect,  is  the  opposite  of 


^  Men  who  are  good  jumpers  are  generally  found  veiy  muscular  in  their 
haunches,  and  having  a  larger  gieat  toe  than  others  who  are  not  capable  of 
jumping  so  high  or  eo  far. 

^  It  should  be  remembered,  that  a  flat-sided  dog,  with  a  narrow  and 
confined  chest,  has  not  room  for  the  play  of  his  lungs,  and  must  con- 
sequently he  more  pressed  for  wind. 
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titility^  as  the  produce  will  be  almost  certain  to  deg^euerate  from 
the  perfect  shaped  one. 

If  a  defect  is  in  any  one  particular  point,  the  only  utility  in 
breeding  from  that  animal  must  be  where  you  can  find  a  mate 
that  has  a  redundancy  in  that  same  point ;  we  see  from  Bnffon, 
that  where  there  is  an  excess  of  matter  from  any  particular  organ 
in  one  sex,  it  will  make  up  for  a  defect  of  matter  from  that  organ 
of  the  other  sex.  But  where  you  breed  from  a  perfect  male,  or 
from  a  perfect  female,  and  the  other  is  imperfect,  if  there  are  good 
and  perfect  produce  derived  from  such  conjunction,  it  cannot  well 
be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  the  effect  of  chance,  unless  it  may 
be  attributed  to  superior  rearing ;  being  well  Jbrced  in  their  tender 
age,  and  well  reared  to  maturity,  has  a  great  tendency  to  make 
them  long  and  strong  in  their  backs,  and  to  be  well  ribbed.  As 
for  instance,  if  a  perfect  shaped  both  dog  and  bitch  have  puppies 
badly  reared,  those  puppies  will  not  be  so  good  in  those  parts,  nor 
in  their  fore  legs  in  particular,  when  grown  to  full  age,  as  other 
puppies  that  are  well  reared,  even  though  the  latter  are  from 
parents  less  perfect  in  themselves  than  the  parents  of  the  other. 
A  puppy  reared  on  poor  food  has  not  his  strength  sufficiently  sup- 
ported ;  his  legs  are  weak,  and  his  fore  legs  in  particular  are  very 
subject  firom  weakness  to  become  twisted  and  out  of  form.  On 
tliis  subject  Markham  says, — "  Now  in  tlie  breeding  of  grey- 
hounds, there  are  diversities  of  opinions,  for  some  gentlemen  of 
the  Leash  desire  a  most  principal  bitch,  though  the  dog  be  but 
indifferent,  and  suppose  that  so  they  shall  have  the  best  whelps, 
supposing  (according  to  an  old  conjecture)  that  a  bitch  is  swifter 
than  a  dogge ;  but  it  is  an  erroneous  fancie,  for  tlie  good  dogge  will 
ever  beat  the  good  bitch,  and  the  good  bitch  will  ever  beat  the 
bad  dogge;  again  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  dogge  having  advan- 
tage both  of  length,  strength  and  courage,  he  must  consequently 
have  the  advantage  of  speed  also.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  the 
bitch  being  much  lesse  than  the  dogge  (as  naturally  they  all  are) 
may  have  some  advantage  of  nimblenesse,  and  so  in  turns,  slips, 
and  wries,  may  get  much  ground  wliich  the  dogge  commonly 
loseth ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  when  the  full  account  is  cast, 
the  good  dogge  will  equall  all  those  advantages,  and  wheresoever 
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the  course  shall  stand  forth  long,  will  beat  out  the  good  bitch,  and 
make  her  give  over." 

''  There  be  other  gentlemen  of  the  Leash,  which  desire  a  good 
dogge,  and  respect  not,  though  the  bitch  be  but  indifferent,  and 
this  is  the  better  choice,  yet  both  defective ;  for  where  there  is 
any  imperfection  at  all,  there  nature  can  never  be  fully  compleate. 
To  breed  then  a  perfect  good  whelp  indeed,  you  must  be  sure  to 
have  a  perfect  good  dogge,  and  a  perfect  good  bitch ;  and  as  near 
as  yon  can,  make  choice  of  that  bitch  which  is  most  large  and 
deepest  chested,  for  firom  thence  springeth  both  strength  and  wind.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  in  depending  on  having  a  perfect 
good  whelp,  than  the  indispensable  necessity  of  having  perfection 
in  sire  and  dam^  either  separately  or  united  in  botli,  for  anything 
short  of  it  in  any  one  point  must  disarrange  the  whole  fabric  of 
perfection.^  Now,  in  this  union  of  perfection  in  sire  and  dam, 
pure  good  blood  is  most  essential  as  a  component  part ;  for  if 
there  be  one  strain  of  inferior  blood  it  will  never  entirely  wash  ou^ 
though  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  generations  after  it  are  crossed 
from  the  best  known  blood,  it  will  show  itself  one  time  or  another; 


^  The  perfection  of  any  system,  however  beautiful,  is  best  seen,  and  in  its 
most  forcible  and  strongest  light,  by  comparison  with  a  system  on  the  same 
subject,  but  on  principles  of  an  opposite  extreme  in  their  tendency.  If  you 
put  a  perfect  good  dog  to  a  perfect  good  bitch,  youhaTe,  upon  every  allowed 
principle,  a  right  to  expect  a  perfect  good  whelp,  though  you  may  not  hare 
one  more  perfect  or  superior  than  sire  or  dam ;  doing  so  is  nevertheless 
quite  essential  to  keep  the  breed  up  to  its  perfection;  to  keep  it  firom 
degenerating ;  if  you  have  an  imperfection  in  either  sire  or  dam,  the  breed 
is  sure  to  degenerate  more  or  less ;  but  if  you  go  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  breed  from  imperfect  ones  on  both  sides,  you  will  get  much  worse,  even 
if  this  imperfection  is  only  confined  to  sbi^;  but  if  you  add  to  it  crossing 
bad  shape  in  both  sire  and  dam,  with  ignoble  blood  in  each,  you  will  get 
dreadfully  bad  whelps ;  they  may,  it  is  true,  kill  a  hare  or  help  to  coilar  her 
by  driving  her  into  a  snare ;  but  as  for  the  breed,  they  will  be  like  the  dread- 
ful scourge  with  which  Providence  has  thought  proper  lately  to  afflict  this 
country,  the  cholera  morbus,  which  in  metaphorical  language  may  be  said 
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for  if  the  softness  of  the  breed  be  nearly  worn  away  from  such 
frequent  additions  of  pare  bloody  the  propensities  still  partially 
continue,  as  may  be  instanced  in  a  litter  of  puppies  where  one  of 
them  is  brindled,  and  all  the  rest  black  or  other  approved  colours, 
and  even  where  there  have  been  many  litters  previously  from  the 
same  breed  without  a  brindled  one  amongst  them ;  when  that  one 
{loea  came  J  he  soon  shows,  in  his  running,  a  touch  of  the  school- 
master, as  though  the  propensities  preponderate  where  the  colour 
shows  whence  it  came.  Even  tliis  may  be  seen  in  puppies 
twelve  or  fourteen  months  old,  of  that  breed  which  appears  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  bull  dog  cross,  when  their  age  is  sufficient  to 
have  trials  of  their  speed ;  for  there  is  a  particular  style  of  running 
which  a  close  observer  will  perceive  when  pressing  the  hare,  and 
also  when  the  other  dog  is  leading,  which  betrays  their  artfulness ; 
the  writer  has  seen  them  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old  drive 
a  hare  across  a  whole  field,  in  a  serpentine  sort  of  direction,  and 
rtish  at  them  when  about  to  take  the  meuse,  the  same  that  an  old 
cunning  dog  will  sometimes  do.  To  those  coursers. who  want  to 
kill  hares,  and  nothing  but  kill  hares,  tliis  breed  may  be  of  some 
value ;  but  the  true  sportsman  would  soon  treat  the  breed  as  all 
rogues  ought  to  be  treated,  namely,  mth  a  halter.  This  propensity 
in  the  cross  breed  is  not  witliout  its  benefit,  for  where  you  see 
puppies  run  with  true  courage  and  resolution,  fearing  nothing,  and 


to  be  got  by  Ttiphtis  and  out  of  Plague,  as  it  is  worse  than  either  of  its 
parents.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  you  cannot  have  full  perfection 
in  the  oaring  without  that  perfection  in  each  parent,  which  Markham 
appears  to  think  necessary;  for  you  may  have  perfection  in  the  united 
shapes  and  size  of  both  parents,  though  neither  parent  may  be  perfect  in 
himself.  I  will  here  briefly  give  an  example  of  two  greyhounds  that 
will  be  again  mentioned  hereafter,  as  relating  to  their  rearing,  and  also 
being  to  a  certain  degree  bred  in-and-in ;  but  this  is  the  proper  place  to 
allude  to  them  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  cross  with  respect  to  the  shape 
and  size  of  each  parent.  The  dog,  Mr.  Hassell's  Hasper,  was  exceedingly 
large,  hi^h  in  stature,  and  very  lengthy,  but  defective  in  one  point  where 
the  bitch  had  a  redundancy,  also  short  and  thick  in  her  general  frame ;  the 
produce  were  of  medium  size,  very  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  very  superior 
runners,  as  superior  to  either  sire  or  dam  as  it  can  well  he  imagined  possi- 
ble. Now  this  is  what  is  termed  thk  cross  suiting  :  an  expression  in  every 
breeder's  mouth,  yet  how  few  can  properly  adapt  their  judgment  to  it,  in 
selecting  mates  suitable  to  each  other. 
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with  an  apparent  determination  to  take  the  hare  there  and  then  at 
everj  time  they  ran  up  to  them,  the  true  sportsman  has  the  more 
pleasure,  as  he  can  by  this  contrast  with  the  other  sort  rely  with 
gfreater  confidence  on  the  purity  of  their  breed*  Resolute  deter- 
mined courage  in  a  greyhound  is  as  valuable  as  speed  and  shape, 
and  either  in  young  or  aged  greyhounds  it  is  one  of  the  first 
things  essential  to  ascertain  in  either  sire  or  dam  to  breed  from ; 
the  manner  in  which  they  take  the  meuse  after  the  hare  is  perhaps 
the  first  and  best  criterion  of  true  breed,  as  it  denotes  true 
courage.  One  of  a  mixed  breed  when  nearing  the  meuse  will 
slacken  his  pace,  prick  up  his  ears,  curl  up  his  tail,  and  go 
through  the  meuse,  but  slackly;  while  the  true  breed,  when 
once  fairly  entered,  will  dash  through  it  without  delay,  but 
rather  with  increased  impetuosity,  and  if  not  too  small  (for  some- 
times the  meuse  will  not  admit  their  getting  through  without 
sticking  in  it)  they  go  through  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  through 
a  hole,  and  even  with  some  menses  it  is  inconceivable  how  they 
can  get  through  in  that  darting  way ;  they  appear  to  fly  through 
them.  You  seldom  see  a  greyhound  go  through  a  meuse  in  this 
beautiful  style,  but  he  also  proves  speedy  and  stout ;  due  regard 
should  be  paid  to  this  in  any  gentleman  of  the  Leash  who  vrants 
to  select  either  for  running  or  breeding,  or  both,  for  he  cannot 
have  a  safer  criterion  of  true  breed.  No  spectacle  can  be  more 
animating  or  delightful  than  to  see  a  greyhound  gallantly  top  the 
fences,  yet  in  selecting  one  to  breed  from,  topping  is  rather  to  be 
guarded  against  than  selected  for  that  propensity,  at  least  where 
they  do  it  in  preference  to  taking  the  meuse,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  delay  or  prevent  their  taking  it,  for  where  they  show 
a  propensity  to  top  in  preference  to  mensing,  it  betokens  a  want 
of  pure  blood,  as  it  is  held  by  many,  and  very  justly  so,  to  be 
a  species  of  cunning,  and  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  and 
admired  nature  of  a  true  bred  greyhound,  who  runs  entirely  by 
gight,  and  that  sight  intensely  fixed  on  the  hare,  and  the  hare 
alone,  and  who,  when  in  sight,  follows  her  with  his  utmost  energy 
through  all  surmountable  difficulties,  not  slackening  Ids  energy 
in  the  least  for  a  moment 

Whilst  topping  is  so  greatly  admired  as  a  spectacle,  and  is 
also  found  to  be  a  most  useful  appendage  where  coursing  is 
followed  in  inclosed  grounds,  it  is  jet,  with  true  bred  greyhounds, 
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ehMy  an  aeqnirement;  8o  macb  90,  tliat  the  lovers  of  the  Leash 
find  it  necessary  to  arect  in  their  kennels  a  sort  of  barrier  or  fence 
for  the  pnppies  to  leap  over  to  get  to  their  food^  as  a  means  of 
learning  them  to  top  the  fences.  These  barriers  or  fences  are 
very  useful  to  puppies  in  another  point  of  view,  as  leaping  over 
them  frequently  is  very  good  exercise  for  them^  stretching  their 
muscular  fibre,  and  strengthening  their  parts  very  much.  Not- 
wxthstandii^  their  being  thus  taught  to  top  the  fences,  the  true 
bred  greyhound,  when  coursing  the  hare,  goes  where  she  goes,  if 
not  l^warted  by  overshooting  tiie  mense,  or  in  other  ways;  but 
when  ke  is  so  thwarted,  he  instantaneously  dashes  at,  over,  or 
through  any  place  that  offen  itself  that  he  can  by  possibility 
aocoraptish,  and  even  sometimes  through  the  middle  of  a  hedge 
where  you  would  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  for  him  to  pass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cross  breed,  the  knowing  ones,  without 
any  previous  education  from  their  feeder  or  trainer,  wUl  frequently 
look  for  a  place  to  top,  when  perceiving  that  the  hare  is  likely  to 
gain  the  meuse,  though  twenty  or  forty  yards  from  the  fence  at 
the  time  he  so  reconnoitres  it;  such  are  apt  scholars,  or  do 
it  from  their  natural  instinct^  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
nature  <^  a  true  bred  greyhound.  Whatever  observation  other 
coursers  have  made  of  these  topping  knowing  ones  who  recon- 
noitre the  fence  before  they  get  to  it,  or  are  impeded  in  any  way 
from  taking  the  meuse,  the  writer  cannot  say ;  but  it  has  fallen  to 
his  own  lot  to  see  none  that  do  so  but  those  of  the  bull  dog 
brindled  colour,  and  of  that  colour  he  has  seen  many  do  it. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  breed  from  any 
greyhounds,  whether  male  or  female,  be  they  ever  so  perfect  in 
their  shape,  or  however  great  their  speed,  stoutness,  and  goodness  in 
all  their  oUier  performances,  if  they  are  bad  fencers ;  it  is  possible 
they  may  have  been  disheartened  at  fences  when  young,  by  injury 
or  bad  management;  but  if  they  inherit  the  true  courage  of  high 
bred  greyhounds,  such  effect  from  injury  will  be  overcome  in  their 
future  seasons  of  running ;  but  when  they  continue  bad  fencers, 
it  betrays  a  defect  in  the  blood,  and,  like  insular  cases  of 
brindled  colour  where  the  cross  breed  propensity  preponderates, 
bnt  very  few  of  the  same  breed  betray  the  same  propensity, 
so  may  this  defect  be  an  insular  case,  differing  from  the  rest 
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of  the  same  litter.  If  this  suppositioii  be  correct,  it  is  a  condiiiive 
objection  to  breedingp  from  that  individual  g^yhonnd,  as  that 
preponderating  propensity  is  sure  to  be  carried  down  with  the 
progeny  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  those  of  the  same  litter 
who  do  not  show  that  propensity. 

An  experienced  conrser,  Mr.Hodgkinson^of  Risley,  near  Derby, 
and  who  for  thirty  successive  years  has  produced  as  good,  and, 
some  say,  better  greyhounds  than  his  cotemporaries,  lately  inquiring 
of  a  friend  if  he  knew  of  a  good  dog  to  which  he  could  send  a  favourite 
bitch  of  his?  His  friend  asked,  what  sort  of  dog  he  should  like  ? 
-<<  Plenty  of  speed  and  mettle^  was  the  short  rejoinder ;  this  may 
fJEurly  be  said  to  combine,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  great  essentials  ; 
for  you  cannot  have  plenty  of  speed  without  good  shape  and  good 
blood  to  render  the  dog  stout ;  and  you  cannot  have  perfecticm  of 
mettle  in  a  greyhound  if  he  does  not  indicate  it  by  taking  the 
meuse  in  that  resolute  and  beautiful  manner  before  alluded  to.^ 

It  is  well  known  to  many  experienced  amateurs,  that  where  yoo 
have  a  litter  of  puppies  from  a  perfect  shaped  and  speedy  sire  and 
dam,  and  of  known  good  breed,  though  there  may  be  an  odd  one 
or  two  that  proves  himself  but  moderate,  the  litter,  generally, 
are  good;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  sire  and  dam  are 
nd  good  both  in  their  shape  and  speed,  and  also  d^cient  in  good* 


^  This  gentleman's  breed  of  greyhounds  are  particularly  noted  for  being 
good  fencers,  and  those  which  prove  not  so  are  soon  despatched  fiom  his 
kenneL  I  once  met  with  an  experienced  and  eminent  judge  <^  ooursiDg, 
who  expressed  great  anger  at  being  tricked  out  of  a  greyhound  puppy,  and 
who  was  more  especially  disappointed  because  he  considered  it  of  that  breed 
which  indicated  the  purest  blood  of  any  breed  of  greyhounds  he  ever  knew ; 
^  they  all,*'  says  he,  "fly  through  the  menses  like  a  bullet'*  On  inquiring 
what  breed  that  was,  it  proved  to  be  the  gentleman's  here  spoken  of.  In  all 
my  coursing  experience,  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  uniting  better  jndg* 
ment  of  a  course,  of  a  greyhound,  or  of  the  manner  of  managing  him,  than 
Mr.  Hodgkinson ;  nor  one,  although  no  member  of  any  public  oourdng 
elnb,  who  has  more  universally  that  merit  allowed  him  by  all  his  com- 
petitors, having  no  occasion  to  boast  of  the  goodness  of  his  greyhoonds; 
they  speak  ibr  themselves. 
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I  of  blood,  the  puppies  are  generallj  bat  moderate,  althoof  h 
an  odd  one  or  two  may  prove  tolerably  good,  yet  seldom  first 
raters.  So,  in  many  instances,  it  is  found  that  a  very  good  running 
dog  or  bitch  will  sometimes  prove  to  breed  but  very  indifierent 
puppies,  though  the  mate  is  selected  from  among  the  choicest 
greyhounds.  When  that  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  defect  some- 
where, and  the  probability  is,  that  such  defect  is  in  the  blood, 
many  instances  of  which  are  within  the  author^s  own  personal 
knowledge  and  observation ;  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  a  bitch  who 
ran  nine  courses  at  a  public  meeting,  and  won  them  all;  she 
was  exceedingly  fiost  and  powerful,  and  when  once  in  with  the 
hare,  she  dusted  her  about  with  the  greatest  energy  and  resolu- 
tion, to  the  admiration  of  the  sportsmen  who  saw  her,  and  showed 
no  lack  of  courage  and  determination  to  take  the  hare,  except 
when,  what  is  indeed  the  test  of  courage  in  a  greyhound^  taking 
a  mense;  there  she  was  conspicuously  deficient  This  bitch  was 
put  to  the  choicest  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  produced  no 
first  raters — a  few  second  or  third  raters — and  many  bad  ones. 
It  also  proved  that  many  others  from  her  dam  were  of  the  crafty 
sort,  and  in  other  respects  much  inferior  to  the  one  before  alluded 
to.  Those  who  course  in  an  open  country  only,  may  deem  this 
excellence  in  fencing  to  be  but  a  secondary  consideration;  the 
correctness  of  that,  however,  may  be  doubted,  as  true  courage  in 
diem  denotes  true  breed,  and  true  breed  denotes  stoutness,  which 
they  require  in  an  open  as  well  as  in  an  enclosed  country ;  they  may, 
it  is  true,  try  their  stoutness  in  the  open  with  good  hares,  but 
sometimes  those  are  difficult  to  be  met  with  ;  but  in  an  enclosed 
country  you  may  see  whether  a  greyhound  denotes  true  breed 
without  stout  hares,  as  there  he  has  the  best  of  all  tests  of  it — 
that  of  taking  the  mouse  with  the  undaunted  courage  and  im- 
petuous rush  which  he  is  known  to  do.  It  is  also  singularly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  a  proof  of  unimpaired  trueness  of  breed, 
that  he  should  retain  a  propensity  coeval  with  that  of  the  harems 
natural  instinct  in  making  his  own  menses  for  protection,  when 
we  consider  that  such  menses  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
very  few ;  and  possibly  only  at  the  entrance  into  cover,  their  last 
resource,  as  enclosed  grounds  were  then  very  little  known,  the 
countries  being  generally  open.  If  you  have  by  chance  a  wiry 
haired  dog  or  bitch,  that  proves  a  very  good  runner,  and  put  him 
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to  a  smooth  coated  well  bred  mate,  they  will  sometimes^  for  the 
first  cross,  produce  good  greyhounds,  because  you  gain  atrength; 
but  if  you  go  on  breeding  with  the  produce,  they  prove  onyMmy 
but  good;  and  here  again  is  another  pro<^  of  the  propensity 
preponderating  with  the  colour,  or  the  fineness  of  the  coat;  for  in 
the  first  cross  one  part  of  the  litter  are  smooth  coated,  and  th« 
other  part  wiry  Jiaired ;  and  if  you  preserve  the  smooth  coated 
ones,  you  have  better  greyhounds  to  run,  and  may  go  on  with  the 
breed,  and  produce  tolerably  good  greyhounds  longer  thaa  if  you 
go  on  with  the  wiry  haired  part  of  the  litter ;  and  in  choosing 
a  dog  or  bitch  to  breed  from,  the  same  as  in  selecting  wiidps 
from  a  numerous  litter,  the  courser  will  not  be  indifferent  to 

"  The  marks  of  their  renown'd  progemton — 

Sure  pledge  of  triumphs  yet  to  come.*' — Arrian  TramlaMj  p.  146. 

Many  a  courser  has  an  antipathy  to  party  coloured  greyhounds, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  excellent  greyhounds  are 
party  coloured,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, 
that  those  of  a  uniform  colour  that  are  excellent  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  party  coloured  ones;  but  supposing  a  case,  that 
having  two  or  more  dogs  to  choose  at  for  a  certain  bitch,  and  all 
of  them  about  equal  in  point  of  shape,  speed  or  breed,  but  of 
different  colours,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  that  dog  which  is  the  same  colour  as  the  bitch ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  requisites  were  in  one  of  those 
of  a  different  colour  to  the  bitch,  I  should  prefer  that  dog  possess- 
ing those  requisites  to  the  colour. 

**  The  marks  of  their  renowned  progenitors^  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  not  to  be  indifferent  io^  than  may  at  first  sight  i^pear ; 
it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  qualities  and  propensities  before  alluded 
to,  of  the  progenitors,  whether  good  or  bad,  preponderating  with 
t^e  colour  in  their  descendants,  as  if  there  were  a  sort  of  adheatoa 
between  that  portion  of  the  blood  belonging  to  the  animal  in 
which  the  colour  originally  prevailed,  and  the  skin,  the  colour, 
and  the  texture  of  the  coat  or  hair ;  or  as  if  the  greatest  portion 
of  that  peculiar  blood  was  concentrated  where  the  same  colour 
prevailed  in  the  descendants.  One,  amongst  numerous  instances 
that  may  be  adduced,  is  the  experienced  courser  before  aUnded 
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io,  as  requiring  **  plenty  of  speed  and  mettle ;""  his  breed  are 
descended  from  a  very  superior  red  bitch,  given  to  him  above 
thirty  years  ago ;  he  has  pat  her  and  her  descendant  bitches  to 
what  i^peared  the  most  suitable  dogs,  as  he  judged,  within  his 
knowledge,  always  selecting  speed,  stoutness,  and  though  last  not 
least,  good  fencers,  without  paying  so  much  regard  to  shape  as 
suitableness  for  the  cross,  thou^  not  altogether  overlooking  it 
If  the  dog  had  the  other  requisites,  he  would  probably  have  good 
shape;  and  knowing  his  own  bitch  to  have  good  shape,  there 
would  not  be  much  risk.  In  a  litter  of  puppies  he  seldom  re- 
served mere  than  a  brace  or  leash  to  himself;  the  others  given  to 
his  friends ;  in  that  brace  or  leash  he  has  generally  secured  a  red 
bitch  or  red  bitches,  if  such  there  was,  for  himself.  Puppies  of 
the  same  litter  in  other  people's  hands  have  seldom  proved  quite 
so  good  in  the  field  as  his  own;  something,  however,  may  be 
allowed  in  this  for  his  management  of  them  being  better  than 
theirs ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
cause  from  the  first  to  last  of  a  period  of  thirty  successive  years, 
which  has  generally  been  the  case,  of  his  own  greyhounds  being 
better  than  those  bred  by  himself,  but  reared  by  others ;  as  those 
others  had  every  access  to,  and  knowledge  of  his  system  of  rear- 
ing, training,  <&c,  and  are  anxious  to  pursue  the  same  system 
from  witnessing  from  time  to  time,  the  goodness  of  his  grey- 
hounds. Having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  this  breed,  and 
watching  their  progress  during  most  of  the  above  period,  and 
seeing  the  result,  the  author  can  advance  this  with  greater  con- 
fidence than  had  it  been  only  from  hearsay  information ;  the  same 
gentleman  has  now  a  red  bitch  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  t>ne  he  began  with,  the  same  that  the  inquiry  before  alluded  to 
for  a  dog  to  put  her  to,  was  made,  and  a  most  speedy  and  excellent 
bitch  she  is.  This,  though  more  properly  belonging  to  rearing, 
and  the  choice  of  puppies,  implies  also  to  the  choice  of  sire  and 
dam  to  breed  from,  and  should  not  be  overlooked ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  entitled  to  a  preference,  where  those  of  the  fevourite 
colour  are  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  any  others  of  the  same  breed. 

Arrian  says,  p.  86,  the  colour  of  greyhounds  is  not  of  any  im- 
portance, nor  does  it  matter  if  it  be  perfectly  black,  red,  or 
white;  nor  is  a  simple  uniform  colour  to  be  suspected  as  ferine. 
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Tke  colours,  siicIl  as  thej  are,  should  be  bright  and  pnre ;  and  the 
hair,  Aether  the  dog  be  of  the  rough  or  smooth  sort,  should  be 
fine,  close,  and  soft^  Again,  his  translator  adds,  page  86,  87, — 
**  Arrian  very  rationally  combats  the  notion  of  a  greyhound^s 
excellence  being  at  all  dependant  on  so  variable  a  distinction  as 
colour.  Oppian,  more  credulous  on  this  point,  reprobates  white 
and  black  dogs  as  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  and  gives  a  prefer* 
ence  to  such  as  are  red,  russet,  or  fawn.^^  Again, — **  in  accord? 
ance  with  the  general  prejudice  which  bestowed  superior  virtue  on 
party  coloured  (for  such  was  Xenophon's  opinion)  Pan  confers  on 
the  goddess  of  the  chase  piebald  and  mottled  hounds,"  Pollux 
would  mix  a  little  variety  of  colour.  The  modern  Cynegetica  are 
as  fickle  and  capricious  as  to  colour  as  tlieir  ancient  models. 
Savary  gives  the  preference  to  a  white  hound,  and  is  supported  by 
Fouilloux  and  his  copyist  Turberville,  who  praise  those  of  homo« 
geneous  colour — white,  fallow,  dun,  and  black,  the  latter  being 
^e  valued  breed  of  St  Hubert  '<  Of  all  mannere  of  greihoundes 
there  be^n,"  says  De  Langley,  ''  both  good  and  evel,  natheless  the 
best  hewe  is  rede  fiilow,  with  a  black  moselle."  After  citing  so 
many  and  such  conflicting  opinions,  I  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusion  on  this  unimportant  point,  bidding  him  remem- 
ber that  Markham  supports  our  author,  that  ^*  colours  have  (as 
touching  any  particular  goodnesse)  ne  preheminence  one  above 
the  other,  but  are  all  equal — ^many  good  and  famous  dogs 
having  been  of  all  the  several  colours ;  only  the  white  is 
esteemed  the  most  beautifull  and  best  for  the  eie,  the  black  and 
fidlow  hardiest  to  endure  labour,  and  the  dunne .  and  brindled 
best  for  the  poachers  and  nightmen,  who  delight  to  have  all  their 
pleasure  performed  in  darknesse."  Backed  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Country  Farme,  let  him  give  to  Arrian  the  weight  he  is  entitled  to, 
as  a  practical  courser.    ''  My  own  conviction,"  says  the  translator. 


>  Anian's  translator  addi  a  note,  p.  88,  in  which  he  says, — '*  The  rough 
or  wiry  haired  variety  of  greyhound  is  banished  from  the  kennel  of  modem 
coursers,  fi>r  although  they  may  show  some  fire  and  speed  in  a  short  course 
hi  an  enclosed  country,  it  is  always  beaten  by  the  smooth  greyhound  over 
a  champaign  coimtry,  where  the  duration  of  the  contest  defies  ignoble 
competition. 
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**  accords  witb  that  of  Tardif.  I  object  to  no  dog  merely  on 
account  of  his  coloori  though  he  may  rival  in  variety  of  tint  the 
renowned  Triamour^s  marvellous  Petierewe.^ 

Much  as  I  admire  the  ability  and  assiduity  of  the  Translator  of 
Arrian  in  bringing  to  view  so  many  eminent  authorities  on  -this 
pointy  as  well  as  others  appertaining  to  the  Cynegeticus>  I  cannot 
altogether  agree  with  him  on  this.  Arrian  says, — <*  The  colour  of 
greyhounds  is  not  of  any  importance  f  and  Markham  says,  that 
**  Colours  have  (as  touching  any  particular  goodnesse)  no  pre* 
heminence  one  above  the  other;''  so  fiu-^  Markham  supports 
Arrian.  The  latter,  however,  says, — «  Nor  does  it  matter  if  they 
are  perfectly  black,  red,  or  white ;  nor  is  a  simple  uniform  colour 
to  be  suspected  as  ferine.^  And  although  he  says  nothing  of  the 
brindled  colour,  yet  by  the  term  ^'  a  simple  uniform  colour,^ 
which  brindled  cannot  be  deemed,  we  may  rationally  suppose 
that  he  considered  some  colours  as  suspicious  of  ferocity,  or  of 
a  savage  nature,  like  the  bull  dog;  and  Markham  gives  the 
several  uses  to  the  several  colours,  as  **  white  most  beautifull  and 
best  for  the  eie,  the  black  and  fallow  hardest  to  endure  labour, 
and  the  dunne  and  brindled  best  for  the  poachers  and  nightmen."^ 

Arrian  says,  p.  88, — **  The  best  dogs  are  such  as  are  large  and 
well  put  together,  and  resemble  bitches  in  point  of  suppleness ; 
and  the  best  bitches  are  such  as  resemble  dogs  in  spirit,  and  mus- 
cularity of  body.''  ^     With  respect  to  '^  a  uniform  colour  not  being 


'  He  sayPy  p.  89,—  *'  Those,,  too,  are  bad,  which,  when  let  loose  from 
couples  in  a  field,  do  not  come  back  at  the  call  of  their  keeper,  but  gallop 
away.  If  you  call  them  in  mildly,  they  pay  no  attention  to  you ;  if  threaten- 
mgly,  they  keep  aloof  from  fear.  For  when  a  greyhound  has  had  his  gallop, 
and  has  run  about,  he  ought  to  come  back  to  his  keeper,  even  without  a 
call,  showing  that  he  is  under  command  at  will ;  but  if  the  keeper  does  not 
choose  to  take  him  up,  let  him  again  bound  away,  and  again  return.  Such 
dogs  are  well  broken  in  as,  at  the  Toice  of  their  keeper,  crouch  before  him  ;* 
not  from  fear,  but  regard  and  respect  for  their  feeder,  cowering  like  the 
worshippers  of  the  great  King.  It  is  no  good  sign  ibr  a  hound  to  stand 
still,  when  let  out  of  couples  on  an  open  plain,  unless  he  happen  to  be 
adranced  in  age,  for  it  shows  sluggishness. 
*  Cowering  low 
With  blandishment ParadUe  Lotit  Book  fiii.  p.  361. 
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suspected  as  ferine,^  it  is  evident  from  his  foDowiiig  remtark  tbat* 
he  considered  ferocity  in  a  greyhound  indicative  of  bad  breed,  and 
consequently  any  colour  indicative  of  ferocity  to  be  objectionaye, 
which  the  bull  dog  brindle  certainly  is.  He  says, — *^  Nor  will  the 
temper  of  greyhounds  afford  fewer  indications  of  good  and  bad 
blood  to  a  careful  observer.  Such  hounds,  in  the  first  place,  as- 
are  crabbed  to  all  persons  alike,  are  not  of  a  generous  breed* 
But  if  you  find  any  cross  to  s^'angers,  and  good  tempered  to  thev' 
feeder,  it  is  rather  a  favourable  sign  than  otherwise.  I  once  knew 
a  greyhound  who  waiji  dull  and  sullen  at  home,  and  took  no  plea- 
sure in  any  of  the  persons  about  him ;  but  when  led  out  huntings 
was  beyond  measure  delighted,  and  showed  by  smiling  and  Own- 
ing at  every  body  that  came  near  him  that  he  was  vexed  at  stay- 
ing at  home.  This  may  be  held  a  good  sign.  The  best  dogs, 
however,  are  those  of  most  attachment  to  man,  and  to  whom  no 
human  countenance  is  strange.^  Such,  on  the  other  hand,  as  tire 
afraid  of  people,  and  astounded  at  noise,'  obstreperous,  and  often 
excited  without  cause,  are  senseless  brutes  of  no  pluck.  Like  men 
that  BTe  timid  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  such  dogs  as  these 
can  never  be  deemed  of  generous  blood."^  An  instance,  amongst 
many  which  occurred  in  the  kennel  of  that  careful  and  nice  ob- 
server of  every  thing  denoting  good  or  bad  breed  in  a  greyhound, 
the  late  Mr.  Mundy,  may  be  here  adduced,  of  the  propensity 
going  with  the  colour.  A  yellow  dog  he  had,  and  of  a  fisivourite 
breed,  very  speedy  and  good  in  his  running,  but  was  slightly 
marked  with  brindle  colour  in  one  or  two  places  on  his  body ; 
being  only  so  slightly  marked  with  the  colour  he  had  such  an 
antipathy  against,  he  dispensed  with  it  for  some  time ;  but  the 
dog  had  a  way  of  gratering  his  teeth,  when  he  had  flung  at  a  hare 
and  missed  her ;  Mr.  Mundy  was  near  enough  on  one  occasion  to 
hear  him,  which  confirmed  his  suspicion  that  he  was  from  a  cross. 


1  The  best  greyhounds  are  the  most  kindly  aflectioDed.  Martial's  hjdim 
was  gentle  at  home,  but  savage  ia  the  wood ;  and  De  Langley's  greyhoundy 
,  **  eurtaise  and  nought  to  fell,  well  fblowyng  his  maister,  and  doing  whatever 
he  him  commaundeth.  He  should  be  good,  and  kyndly  and  dene,  glad  and 
joyful,  and  playeing  wel  willyng,  and  goodly  to  alle  manner  of  folkes,  save  to 
wild  beastis,  upon  whom  he  should  be  felle  spitons  and  egre." 

*  "  Start  at  the  starting  pr^  or  rustling  wind." 
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however  remote,  with  the  bull  dog  breed,  and  conseqaentlj  lie 
soon  parted  with  him,  giving  him  to  Lawlej,  the  gamekeeper  to 
Lord  Vernon  for  a  buck  dog.  Major  Topham^s  Snowball  was 
a  jet  black,  and  8<mie  say  that  Major  and  Sjlvia  of  the  same  litter 
were  brindled;  but  the  Stud  Book  gives  Migor  as  black;  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  singular  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  while 
Snowball  and  iiis  descendants  are  recorded  in  the  Stud  Book  as 
having  won  a  great  number  of  cups  and  other  valuable  prizes,  we 
look  in  tain  for  any  of  such  prizes  being  won  by  the  descendants 
of  Msjor  or  Sylvia.  The  translator  of  Arrian  says,  in  a  note, 
p.  299/-^^'  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  whereas  the  earlier  Latin 
and  Gredt  Cynegetica  recommend  heterogeneous  commixture  in 
breeding  for  the  chase — crossing  the  canine  families  of  different 
countries  with  each  other,  under  the  hope  of  improving  the  pure 
indigenm  ;  Namesian  contends  for  parity  of  sort,  and  purity  of 
blood,  to  supply  the  greyhound  kennel,  as  if  aware,  \iith  the 
modem  courser,  that  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Celtic  type 
would  necessarily  be  impaired,  if  not  annihilated,  by  the  admixture 
of  alien  blood.  Arrian's  silence,  too,  on  the  subject  of  omnifarious 
copulation,  indicates  a  conviction  of  its  inapplicability  to  breeding 
for  the  Leash."^  ^ 


^  That  the  colours  and  propensities  will  adhere  together  in  some  measure 
in  the  difl^reut  varieties  of  one  litter,  is  clear  to  a  demonstration.  If  you 
put  a  high  bred  smooth  g^yhound  dog  to  a  wiry  haired  bitch,  one  part  of 
the  whelps  ^nll  be  smooth,  with  a  little  wirjmess  in  detached  parts,  and  the 
other  wiry;  and  you  generally  find  the  dog  whelps  smooth,  and  the  bitches 
wiry ;  if  you  choose  the  smooth  ones,  you  may  have  a  very  speedy  good  dog 
amongst  them,  as  you  gain  strength  and  hardiness  to  high  blood  with  more 
delicaey ;  but  to  re-cross  them  with  one  of  a  cross  breed,  it  d^enerates,  and 
yeu  seldom  get  any  thing  worth  having,  qfter  the  first  cross.  I  know  a  sin- 
gular instance  in  the  human  species : — one  daughter  in  a  family  is  vexy 
different  to  the  other  daughters  in  form  and  features,  in  voice  and  manner, 
in  disposition  and  temper,  and  in  size,  and  other  thincrs.  Their  father  had 
an  aunt,  equally  different  to  her  sisters,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
Her  voice  was  just  like  the  younger  of  the  two ;  her  walk,  her  temper,  and 
all  her  ways ;  and  this  could  not  be  by  the  younger  adopting  those  ways  by 
imitation,  as  she  had  never  seen  her  father's  aunt  in  her  life ;  it  roust  be 
a  sort  of  preponderating  influence  in  the  blood  from  her  pmgenitors,  whom 

L 
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Now  Markham  mentions  dunne  and  brinded  as  proper  for 
poachers  and  nightmen,  and  certainly  some  bull  dogs  are  of  a 
dun^  or,  what  some  would  cail^  a  light  fawn  colour ;  certain  it  also 
isy  that  poachers^  to  tliis  day^  get  greyhounds  crossed  with  the  bull 
dog,  and  re-crossed  with  the  greyhound,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  for  their  own  particular  purposes,  finding  him  the  most 
useful  sort  for  that  purpose.  At  how  long  an  anterior  date  this 
has  been  practised,  or  how  far  it  has  extended  in  unintentional 
commixture  in  the  kennels  of  true  sportsmen,  or  how  far  sports-  ^ 
men  have  themselves  intentionally  bred  from  greyhounds  of  this 
cross,  from  their  speed  (while  their  ignoble  blood  will  not  allow  their 
wind  to  last)  winning  short  courses,  on  the  calculation  that  there 
are  many  more  short  courses  than  long  ones ;  or  what  portion  of 
modem  greyhounds  are  of  an  entire  pure  and  original  breed, 
must,  under  all  the  conflicting  opinions  and  variety  of  circum- 
stances on  which  those  opinions  are  founded,  remain  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture ;  we  have,  however,  ocular  demonstration  on  the 
point  to  a  certain  extent,  by  different  breeds,  under  the  same 
tuition,  showing  different  propensities,  a  difference  of  stoutness, 
a  difference  of  colour,  and  a  difference  in  the  goodness  of  their 
progeny,  and  with  a  community  of  sentiment  and  intelligence 
amongst  amateurs,  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  those  which 
indicate  a  purity  of  blood,  the  rational  conclusion  from  which  is, 
that  the  pure  breed,  or  those  most  remotely  crossed  with  ignoble 
blood,  are  by  far  the  greatest  in  number,  and  that  the  growingly 
emulative  spirit  for  pre-eminence  of  their  kennels  among  true 
sportsmen  has  discountenanced  any  ignoble  cross,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  future ;  and  that  the  breed  has  been,  and 
will  be  continued  in  its  greatest  possible  purity. 

So  far  as  the  colour  is  concerned  in  choosing  sire  or  dam,  or 
both,  I  would,  in  the  latter  case,  where  other  circumstances  of 
speed,  breed,  shape«  &c,  do  not  interfere,  pay  some  regard  to 


■he  resembled  over  those  of  otherSy  in  the  germ  of  the  seed  when  she  was 
generated.  When  such  is  the  case  in  dogs,  there  the  colour,  propensities, 
and  qualities  of  that  progenitor  are  united,  and  preponderate  over  the  blood 
fkf  the  other  progenitors. 
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a  similarity  of  colour  between  them^  at  the  same  time  not  over- 
looking  **  the  nmrks  of  their  renowned  progenitors,"^  should  such 
exist  in  the  number  of  sires  or  dams  that  offer  for  choice  of  them ; 
but  separately,  that  is,  in  choosing  a  sire,  that  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  colour  of  the  most  renowned  progenitor  on  the  side  of 
the  previous  sires,  grandsires,  &c  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
dams ;  and  in  choosing  a  dam,  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  colours  of  the  previous  dams,  grandams,  &c.,  as  the  dog  is 
more  prone  to  inherit  the  qualities  of  the  sires  than  the  dimis, 
and  the  bitch  more  prone  to  that  of  the  dams  than  of  the  sires. 

With  respect  to  Oppian^s  reprobation  of  white  and  black  dogs, 
as  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  he  may  mean  that  the  white  is 
impatient  of  cold,  and  the  black  of  heat;^  and  certainly  white 
ones  are  considered  more  delicate  than  others,  and  the  black,  red, 
or  fawn  coloured  ones,  more  hardy.  The  physical  or  philosophical 
reason  for  such  variety,  if  such  really  exist,  I  must  leave  others  to 
determine ;  and  although  without  any  pretensions  to  knowledge  of 
that  kind,  I  may  be  aUqpred  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusion.  If  you 
lay  a  square  yard  of  black  cloth,  another  of  red  or  scarlet,  and 
another  of  white,  of  equal  texture  and  thickness,  on  the  snow,  you 
will  find,  when  they  have  lain  some  time,  that  the  snow  will  be 
more  wasted  under  the  darker  coloured  cloths,  than  under  the 
lighter  coloured;  and  in  proportion  to  the  different  shades  of 
light  or  dark,  under  the  black  more  than  even  under  the  scarlet ; 
this  may  be  the  effect  of  more  or  less  heat  being  contained  in 
the  articles  composing  the  different  tints,  which  may  not  apply  to 


'  "  Ancient  sportsmen  were  accustomed  to  follow  their  field  sports 
tiupough  the  whole  year,  and  often  prolonged  the  chase  till  midnight  But 
the  more  humane  of  modem  days  have  abridged  this  perpetuity  of  war&re 
with  the  animals  of  the  field  and  forest  by  legislative  enactment.  Namesian 
alone  of  all  the  cynegetical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  enjoins  ns  to  com* 
mence  coursing  at  the  period  now  nsuallj  adopted.  Dame  Juliana,  seem- 
ingly careless  of  her  hounds'  impatience  of  heat,  held  on  till  midsunmier. 
Natalis  Comus  allows  us  to  sport  during  the  whole  spring ;  but  the  prudent 
and  humane  courser  will  not  slip  his  greyhound  later  than  the  month  of 
February." — Arrian^s  Translator^  p.  102. 
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the  colour  of  the  animal''D  hair  as  formed  by  nature,  and  as  pucb, 
is  not  a  parallel  case.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  chemical 
affinities,  and  a  greater  or  less  attraction  of  different  bodies  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  without  any  extra  heat  being  contained 
iu  the  articles  composing  a  darker  tint  than  a  light  one,  if  a  dark 
colour  has  a  greater  attraction  to  heat  than  a  light  one ;  a  black 
dog  may  be  more  impatient  of  warm  weather,  while  a  white  one  is 
more  susceptible  of  cold  than  a  black  one,  and  the  different  shades 
of  colour  between  them,  in  proportion.  As  such,  a  preference  must 
certainly  be  given  to  dark  coloured  greyhounds  than  to  light, 
as  in  this  country  these  animals  in  modem  times  are  more  particu- 
larly used  in  the  coldest  months  in  the  year. 

With  respect  to  good  or  bad  breed  being  denoted  by  colour, 
I  should  certainly  put  my  own  forbidden  stamp  on  the  boll  dog 
brindled  colour  in  particular,  and  nowise  encourage  the  light 
dun — the  former  I  would  not  have  amongst  a  kennel  of  goo4 
greyhounds  on  any  consideration ;  it  would  be  like  associating  ike 
blackguard  with  the  true  gentleman.  The  black  is  a  favourite 
colour,  and  is  found  by  the  Stud  Book  to  stand  pre-eminently  high 
in  the  list  of  winners ;  the  red,  russet,  and  fawn,  are  good  colours, 
and  any  of  those  colours  indicate  good  breed.  Blue  is  esteemed 
by  many,  but  objectionable  with  some  colour  fanciers,  and  as  is 
said  of  a  horse,  a  real  good  dog  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour ;  such, 
however,  has  never  yet  fi^len  to  my  lot  to  see  one  oi  the 
brindled  colour,  that  can  be  called  a  real  good  one  in  speed,  stout- 
ness, and  honesty  combined,  unless  I  may  deem  Mr.  Harries^s 
Humblebee  a  real  good  one;  she  has  won  two  cups  and  tliree 
stakes,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  running  otherwise 
than  honest  and  true.  Her  great  grandsire  was  of  the  bull  dog 
brindled  colour ;  but  she  must  either  be  considered  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule,  or  the  blood  of  her  other  progenitors  must  prevail 
principally  in  her.  If  a  brindled  colour  can  be  called  beautifiil, 
her  colour  may ;  slight,  narrow  brindled  marks  nearly  all  over  her, 
on  a  beautiful  fawn  ground ;  altogether,  her  performances  and  her 
general  looks,  without  the  least  sourness  in  her  countenance,  have 
induced  me  to  solicit  her  owner  to  favour  me  with  her  portrait, 
which  he  has  very  kindly  done,  from  which  to  take  an  engraving 
for  this  work. 
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NoW|  the  best  dog  does  not  always  win ;  jet  the  average  of 
winning  Ib  the  sorest  criterion  we  have  of  goodness^  as  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  best  dog^  by  some  casualty,  wrong  decision, 
or  otherwise,  is  decided  against  Then,  as  winning  is  the  best 
criterion,  the  Courser's  Manual  or  Stud  Book  affords  a  tolerably 
correct  due  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  any  preference  ought 
to  be  given  to  any  particular  colours,  and  to  which  of  them ;  for  which 
purpose  I  have  carefully  selected  the  number  of  winners  of  each 
colour,  making  a  distinction  between  those  of  uniform  colour,  and 
those  which  are  party  coloured. 

Of  1352  greyhounds  entered  in  that  work  as  winners  of  1830 
priies,  617  are  black  or  black  and  white ;  318  red  and  fiiwn, 
or  those  colours  and  white;  134  blue  or  blue  and  white;  57  yellow 
or  yellow  and  white ;  81  brindled  or  brindled  and  whUe ;  23  cream 
colour ;  75  white,  and  47  colour  unknown.  Of  these  1352  winning 
greyhounds,  only  281  are  party  coloured,  including  those  wi^ 
white  ticks  amongst  the  uniform  colours,  as  those  white  ticks  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be  owing  to  there  being  ticks  or  fleas  in  the 
kennel  when  they  were  whelps* 

What  are  the  relative  number  of  greyhounds  in  the  kingdom  of 
each  of  these  colours,  I  cannot  say ;  but  no  one,  I  should  think, 
would  have  the  assurance  to  assert,  that  black  prevails  to  such 
a  very  great  disproportion  over  the  other  coloqrs,  as  the  winners 
of  those  colours  prevail  over  other  colours,  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  black  to  be  the  best  colour,  at  least  in  this  country,  how- 
ever it  may  be  in  warmer  climates,  which  flEtvours  the  idea  that 
a  black  colour  has  a  greater  attraction  to  heat  than  light  colours 
have,  and  that  in  the  winter  season  they  do  not  suffer  so  much 
from  the  oddness  oi  the  weather. 

I  have,  however,  been  induced  to  exaoiine  this  matter  more 
particularly,  from  having  on  many  occasions  at  coursing  meetings 
remarked,  that,  although  there  may  not  be  above  five,  six,  or  seven 
black  greyhounds  entered  for  a  cup  where  sixteen  dogs  contend 
for  it,  there  are  often  three  or  four  black-and-all-black  left  to  con- 
tend for  the  two  last  classes,  having  beaten  off  the  other  colours  as 
well  as  their  own  party  cc^oured  ones.    A  reference  to  a  number 
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of  coursing  return  lists  will  confirm  the  correctness  of  tliis  state- 
ment to  any  of  my  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  statement  shows  an  evident  result  in  favour  of  black 
over  other  colours^  and  of  uniform  over  party  coloured^  the  uniform 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  five  to  one  of  party  coloured. 

Some  people  think  that  a  brindled  dog  is  not  so  much  an  indi- 
cation of  a  cross  with  a  bull  dog,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  mixing 
colours  of  different  hues,  such  as  putting  a  black  dog  to  a  red 
bitchy  or  a  blue  to  a  fawn  colour ;  but  this  supposition  seems  only 
imaginary ;  not  warranted  either  by  reason  or  fact ;  for  if  it  were, 
we  should  have  them  with  stripes  of  those  various  colours ;  we 
should  have  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  one  dog,  of  which 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  instance.  We  have  the  darker 
or  lighter  shade  of  brown  stripe,  common  to  the  bull  dog ;  and 
is  sometimes  upon  a  fawn  ground.  We  have  black  and  white, 
blue  and  white,  red  and  white,  yellow  and  white,  cream  colour 
and  white,  and  even  brindled  and  white ;  but  we  have  not  that 
rvhite  in  stripes,  as  is  the  case  in  what  is  termed  brindled ;  neither 
have  we  one  stripe  black,  another  red,  another  blue  or  other 
colours,  nor  have  we  the  same  silky  fineness  of  coat  in  the  brindled 
generally  as  in  other  colonre^d  dogs,  nor  can  the  position  of  brindled, 
as  arising  from  the  mixture  of  colours,  be  a  tenable  one. 

Brindled  cannot  be  deemed  a  uniform  colour ;  and  it  is  curious 
that  the  other  party  coloured  dogs  are  so  party  coloured  by  having 
white  marks,  larger  or  smaller';  not  black  marks  and  red  marks, 
or  blue  and  fawn  or  other  coloured  marks  on  the  same  dog,  but 
black  and  white,  red  and  white,  and  so  on ;  and  as  the  uniform 
coloured  dogs  show  a  superiority  in  winning  of  five  to  one  over 
the  party  coloured,  it  seems  to  show  an  inferiority  appertaining  to 
white,  which  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  as  those  which  are  aU 
nhiie,  in  comparison  to  the  number  we  see  of  white  greyhounds, 
and  that  number  small,  show  a  fair  proportion  of  winners  in  the 
Stud  Book ;  I  will  therefore  leave  that  hare  sitting.  If,  however, 
I  had  a  party  coloured  bitch  to  put  to  a  dog,  and  had  the  choice 
of  two  dogs  for  the  purpose,  one  party  coloured  and  the  other 
a  uniform  colour,  all  other  qualifications  of  shape,  speed,  breed,  &c 
being  the  same  in  each  dog,  I  would  prefer  the  uniform  coloured 
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dog,  and  should  expect  to  have  a  greater  namber  of  uniform  than 
party  coloured  puppies  from  them.  But  if  any  one  can  doubt  the 
generality  of  brindled  greyhounds  being  descended  from  a  cross 
with  the  bull  dog  some  time  or  other,  however  remote,  their  coun- 
tenance and  shape  of  the  head  and  nose  will,  in  most  cases,  satisfy 
that  doubt ;  they  have  not  that  docile,  gentle,  and  kindly  affec- 
tionate look  which  the  true  bred  greyhound  is  so  generally  admired 
for ;  they  look  as  sour  as  a  bull ;  and  if  they  do  not  exactly  enarl 
at  you,  they  turn  up  their  nose  as  if  to  a^neer  at  you,  and  as  if  a 
very  little  provocation  would  cause  them  so  seize  you  by  the  nose 
as  the  bull  dog  does  the  bulL  This  is  not  confined  to  those  only 
which  are  of  a  brindled  colour ;  most  of  those  of  the  same  breed 
of  other  colours  have  a  similar  countenance,  and  show  their  breed 
by  their  features. 

I  called  with  a  gentleman  to  look  at  Mr.  Has^all's  greyhounds, 
who  showed  us,  besides  others,  a  lot  of  seven  or  eight  very  fine 
looking  black  puppies,  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old,  all  by  Harold, 
but  out  of  different  bitches,  most  of  which  were  well  known 
to  me.  Laying  my  hand  first  on  one  and  then  on  another,  one  of 
them  (and  he  i^peared  to  me  as  fine  shaped  and  powerful  a  puppy 
as  any  of  them)  gave  me  so  repulsive  a  look,  that  1  drew  back 
from  him,  and  said,  ''What  have  you  got  here  ?  He  looks  like  his 
master  when  a  course  has  just  been,  unjustly  as  he  thinks,  decided 
against  him."  "  Why/'  said  he,  "  that  puppy  came  out  of  a 
brindled  bitch  that  I  had  out  of  Yorkshire.*^  **  Oh !  very  well," 
said  I,  ''  that  accounts  for  his  surly  looks ;  but  I  did  not  know 
before,  that  you  associated  the  blackguard  with  the  true  gentleman." 
No  one  need  study  the  countenance  of  the  two  different  breeds  for 
any  length  of  time  without  discovering  the  evident  and  glaring 
difference  between  them ;  nor  need  any  better  proof  be  adduced  of 
their  ignoble  blood.  I  could  not  be  prejudiced  against  this  puppy, 
and  therefore  only  fancy  that  he  was  of  sour  countenance, 
for  until  this  sourness  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  to  make  me  draw 
back  from  him  for  fear  of  being  bitten,  my  pre-conception  was  in 
his  favour.  He  had  not  only  a  sour,  surly  countenance,  but  his 
nose  turned  up,  and  rather  blunt  than  pointed. 

The  morning  after  his  late  sale  of  greyhounds,  being  dis- 
appointed of  purchasing  a  dog  I  had  intended  for  a  friend,  an<^  Y)<» 
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having  a  few  that  did  uot  sell,  offered  me  a  very  powerful  fine 
looking  eighteen  months*  red  puppy,  which  I  did  not  then 
know  was  out  of  this  brindled  bitch,  until  obeerving  his  cocked  t^ 
nosCf  I  bluntly  answered,  <<  that  I  would  not  have  him  if  he  would 
give  him  to  me.^  He  put  me  in  mind  of  two  lines  in  the  old 
hunting  song,  called  ^<  Batchelors*  Hall  :** — 

"  Then  for  hounds  we  have  Nimble  so  well  that  climbs  rocks. 
And  Cocknose  a  good  one  at  scenting  a  fox,"  &c. 

If  I  had  wanted  a  greyhound  for  scenting  a  fox,  he  might  have 
answered  my  purpose  very  well ;  but  for  a  greyhound  to  course 
a  hare,  and  to  breed  from  for  that  purpose;  I  should  say,  **  from 
such  as  he  good  Lord  deliver  me.*^ 

I  know  that  Mr.  Hassall  had  some  puppies  from  this  bitch  old 
enough  to  run,  and  he  did  run  them  the  season  before  this ;  but 
I  never  heard  of  their  winning  either  cup  or  sweepstake ;  nor  do 
I  know  what  is  become  of  them ;  they  were  not  in  his  catalogue 
of  sale,  as  those  in  the  catalogue  are  eighteen  months*  puppies,  or 
a  latter  litter  than  the  other,  of  which  there  were  five,  three  of 
which  sold  for  eight  pounds,  and  two  not  sold,  while  many  of  those 
out  of  his  well  bred  bitches  sold  for  high  prices,  thirteen  of  which 
averaged  twenty  pounds  each.  I  should  hope  that  this  sale  will 
cure  him  of  any  brindled  mania  he  may  have  had  upon  him. 
I  would  not  thank  any  gentleman  to  make  me  a  present  of  the 
most  speedy,  powerful,  or  fine  shaped  greyhound  in  England,  to 
breed  from,  if  he  had  a  sour  countenance;  he  might  do  to  win 
a  cup  or  sweepstakes,  but  I  should  derive  no  sotid  satis^su^on 
or  pleasure  from  him,  nor  feel  anywise  proud  of  the  prize,  not 
being  won  by  a  greyhound  of  the  true  breed. 

Arrian  says,  p.  75, — ^*  I  will  specify  the  indications  of  speed  uid 
good  breeding  in  greyhounds,  and  by  attention  to  what  points  ill 
bred  and  slow  ones  may  be  distinguished  from  them.  In  the  first 
place  let  them  be  lengthy  from  head  to  tail;*  for  in  every  variety 

^  Length  of  body  is  insisted  upon  by  the  ancients  as  essential  and  as 
necessaiy  to  perfection  of  form.  Such  a  stmcture  is  generally  indicative  of 
speed ;  and  as  an  example,  the  writer  may  specify  a  high  bred  greyhound  ia 
his  own  possession,  5  feet  2  inches  long. — JQr.  Arrian* 9  Trans,  note  2,  p.  75. 
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of  dog ;  yim  will  find>  on  reflection^  no  one  point  so  indicative  of 
speed  and  good  breeding  as  length ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  no 
such  mark  of  slowness  and  degeneracy  as  shortness ;  so  that  1  have 
even  seen  dogs  with  nameroos  other  faults^  that  have  been^  on 
account  of  their  lengthy  both  swift  and  high  couraged.  And 
farther^  the  larger  dogs,'  when  in  other  respects  eqnal,  show 
higher  breeding  than  small  ones,  on  the  very  score  of  size.  But 
those  large  dogs  are  bad,  whose  limbs  are  unknit,  and  destitute  of 
symmetry;'  being  indeed,  when  so  formed,  worse  than  small  dogs, 
with  an  equal  share  of  other  faults  attached  to  them. 

Your  greyhounds  should  have  light  and  well-articulated  heads ;' 
wh^er  hooked  or  flat-nosed  is  not  of  mucli  consequence ;  nor 
does  it  greatly  matter  whether  the  parts  beneath  the  forehead  be 
protuberant  with  muscle.  They  are  alone  bad  which  are  heavy 
headed,  having  thick  nostrils,  with  a  blunt  instead  of  a  pointed 
termination.  Such  then  are  well  headed  hounds.  Their  eyes 
should  be  large,  up-raised,  clear,  and  strikingly  bright  The  heat 
look  fiery,  and  flash  like  lightning,  resembling  those  of  leopards, 
lions,  or  lynxes.  Next  to  these  are  black  eyes,  provided  they  are 
wide  open  and  grim-looking;    and  last  of  all,  grey.^    Nor  are 


^  Translator  8a3r8,  '^  Our  most  distin^shed  modern'  greyhounds,  as 
Millar,  Snowball,  and  others,  have  been  large  dogs,  lengthy,  muscular,  and 
low  on  their  legs, 

**  Who  knows  not  Snowball  ?  He  whose  race  renownM 
Is  ftin  victoriou9  on  eaoh  ooorsing  ground  ? 
Swaffham,  Newmarket,  and  the  Roman  Camp, 
Have  seen  them  victors  o'er  each  meaner  stamp." 

*  "  The  greyhound  should  not  be  high  on  his  legs,  nor  loose  made." — 
Translator  of  ArriaUy  p.  76* 

^  "  Xenopbon  reprobates  hook-nosed  hounds — ^Pollux  would  have  the 
heads  light  and  airy ;  and  Markham  says,  he  should  have  a  fine,  long,  lean 
head,  with  a  sharp  nose,  rush  grovni,  firom  the  eyes  dovmwards." — ArriarCs 
Translatory  p.  77. 

^  "  Oppian  particularly  specifies  blue  eyes  as  preferable  to  all  others ; 
and,"  says  the  Translator  of  Arrian,  **  I  have  knovm  many  azure-eyed  dogs 

M 
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these  to  be  considered  bad,  nor  indicative  of  bad  dogs,  provided 
they  are  clear^  and  have  a  savage  look  ;  for  I  have  myself  bred 
up  a  hound  whose  eyes  are  the  greyest  of  the  grey ;  a  swift,  hard 
working,  courageous,  sound  footed  dog,  and,  in  his  prime,  a  match 
at  any  time  for  four  hares.  He  is,  moreover  (for  while  I  am 
writing  he  is  yet  alive)  most  gentle  and  kindly  affectioned. 

Let  the  ears  of  your  greyhounds  be  large  and  soft,  so  as  to 
appear,  from  their  size  and  softness,  as  if  broken.^  Such  are 
best ;  but  it  is  no  bad  indication  if  they  appear  erect,  provided 
they  are  not  small  and  stiff.  The  neck  should  be  long,  round, 
and  flexible,  so  that  if  you  draw  the  dogs  backwards  by  their 
collars,  it  may  seem  to  be  broken,  from  its  flexibility  and  softness. 
Broad  chests  are  better  than  narrow  ones.  Let  them  have  shoulders 
.  standing  wide  apart,  not  tied  together,  but  as  loose  and  free  from 
each  other  as  possible ;  legs  round,  straight,  and  well  jointed ; 
sides  strong,  loins  broad,  firm,  not  fleshy,  but  sinewy;  upper 
flanks  loose  and  supple;'  hips  wide  asunder;  lower  flanks  hollow; 
tails  fine,  long,  rough  with  hair,  supple,  flexible,  and  more  hairy 
towards  the  tip;  haunches  sweeping,  and  firm  to  the  touch. 
With  regard  to  their  legs,  if  the  hind  ones  are  longer  than  the  fore 
ones,  the  greyhound  will  run  best  up  hill;  if  the  fore  legs  are  longest, 
down  hill ;  but  if  equal,  he  will  run  best  on  a  flat.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  difficult  to  beat  a  hare  on  an  acclivity,  because  she 


of  great  merit.  The  darker  the  eye,  however,  the  better;  her  eynne  should 
be,  according  to  De  Langley,  <  reed  or  black,  as  of  a  sphauke  ;*  full  and 
clear,  with  long  eyelids,  according  to  Markham.'' 

1  The  conque  of  the  ear  is  semi-pendulous,  and  yet  the  greyhound  has 
the  power  of  elevating  it  with  as  much  ease  as  the  less  reclaimed  varieties  of 
dog.  This  particular  structive  gives  the  appearance  noticed  in  the  text,  of 
the  ear  being  broken ;    and  also  adds  to  its  seeming  magnitude.     Old 

Gervase  says, — "  A   sharp  ear,   short,   and   close  falling." Arrian*s 

Translator,  p.  82. 

'  Upper  flankn,  according  to  Arrian  and  the  elder  Xenophon,  are  that 
part  of  the  lumber  region,  behind  the  last  or  short  ribs,  where  the  kidneys 
are  situate. 
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runs  best  up  hill ;  those  are  deemed  the  better  class  of  dogs  whose 
hind  legs  are  longer  than  their  fore  ones.  Round  and  strong  feet 
are  decidedly  best"* 

The  subject  of  one  greyhound  having  longer  fore  legs  than 
hind  ones^  and  another  having  longer  hind  legs  than  fore  ones,  is, 
i  must  confess,  new  to  me ;  nor  am  I  prepared  altogether  to  admit 
the  hare  running  up  hill  better  than  down,  is  so  much  caused  by 
her  fore  legs  being  shorter  than  her  hind  ones,  as  being  caused 
by  her  fore  legs  being  very  weak  as  well  as  short,  while  her 
hind  legs  are  both  long  and  strong,  and  give  her  the  power  and 
speed  to  run  fast  up  hill,  when  the  fore  legs  have  but  little  pres- 
sure, and  the  lighter  and  shorter  they  are,  the  more  handy  to  get 
forward ;  while  in  running  down  hill,  they  have  great  pressure  to 
bear,  by  the  force  with  which  the  weight  of  her  whole  body  comes 
upon  them,  from  the  strength  and  length  of  bound  of  the  hind  legs 
and  quarters,  wherein  lies  her  greatest  power;  she  feels  this 
pressure  in  running  down  hill,  and  will  not  continue  to  do  so 
longer  than  she  can  help.  She  also  feels  her  advantage  in  running 
up  hill,  and  therefore  prefers  it  The  hare  goes  in  a  manner  by 
jumps,  whether  up  hill  or  down,  which  the  power  and  length  of 
her  hind  legs  and  haunches  enable  her  to  do.  Not  so  the  grey- 
hound ;  he  has  seldom,  except  when  occasion  to  jump,  all  his  four 
feet  off  the  ground  at  one  time,  the  fore  feet  coming  to  the  ground 
when  the  hind  feet  leave  it,  especially  in  running  up  hill,  in  which 
his  fore  legs  have  as  much  pressure  upon  them,  and  as  much 
occasion  for  strength  in  them,  together  with  his  fore  quarters,  as 
at  any  time,  in  supporting  the  weight  of  his  body  while  gathering 
his  hind  legs  forward,  or  drawing  them  up  hill,  and  doing  that 
with  great  quickness. 


^  '*  A  round  foot,  and  good  large  clefls/'  says  Markham ;  and  again  he 
sajB,  "  A  fine  round,  full  cat's  foot,  with  strong  cleyes  and  tough  soles.'' 
"  Bad  footed  hounds,  howeyer  high  couraged,  are  unable  to  bear  work," 
according  to  Xenophon,  '*  on  account  of  the  pain  they  endure  while  run- 
ning."— Gratius  says,-  "  No  Cynegetican  omits  the  essential  feature  of 
a  well  formed  foot;  which  in  Wase's  words,  should  be  *  round,  high 
knuckled,  and  well  claw'd,  with  a  dry,  hard  sole.' " 
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The  question  of  the  shape  of  a  greyhound  best  calculated  for 
running  either  up  or  down  hill,  does  not  rest  on  the  relative  length 
of  the  fore  legs  with  the  hind  ones,  but  on  the  length  and 
strength  of  the  back,  as  compared  with  the  length  of  legs, — 
Indeed,  this  is  an  important  consideration  in  running  on  any 
ground,  whether  hilly  or  flat;  long  in  the  legs,  and  short  in 
back;  or  long  in  back,  and  short  in  legs,  may  come  to 
much  the  same  point  in  length  of  stride ;  but  on  the  quickness 
of  repetition,  depends  the  speed,  equally  or  more  so,  than  on  the 
length  of  stride ;  and  further,  where  the  greyhound  is  deficient  in 
capability  or  power  of  quickness  in  repeating  his  stride,  he  is 
deficient  in  the  power  of  laying  himself  well  outf  so  as  to  take 
a  long  stride ;  but  without  considering  that  part  of  the  question,  if 
quickness  of  repetition  was  not  as  essential  to  speed  or  more  so 
than  length  of  stride,  how  is  it  that  we  so  often  see  little  Mtches 
out  race  lengthy  dogs,  independent  of  their  being  better  turners  ? 
The  superior  nimbleness  in  turning,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  compared  with  that  of  the  dog,  gives  the  .bitch  an  advantage 
over  the  dog  in  winning  the  course,  so  that  the  number  of  winners 
of  each  recorded  in  the  Stud  Book  is  not  an  exact  criterion  on  the 
comparative  speed  between  them ;  yet  we  do  see  quite  small 
bitches  out  race  lengthy  dogs,  and  sometimes  in  the  first  run  up 
to  the  hare  before  the  dog  can  be  weakened  by  turning ;  *  but 
where  you  see  a  small  bitch  out  race  a  lengthy  dog  in  the  first 
run  up  to  the  hare,  you  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  find  the  dog 
deficient  in  the  back,  and  particularly  in  that  part  before  alluded 
to,  the  middle  or  junction  of  the  loin  and  back.  This  applies  to 
running  on  flat  as  well  as  hilly  ground.  It  is,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  back  which  is  brought  into  requisition  in  par- 
ticular, in  running  over  hilly  ground ;  and  here  may  be  said  to 
rest  the  distinction  between  long  or  short  backs,  supposing  both  to 
be  good  and  strong :  the  more  lengthy  the  back,  and  proportionably 
strong,  the  more  he  b  calculated  to  beat  the  shorter  backed  dog 
on  the  flat ;  but  on  hilly  ground  the  shorter  backed  dog  wiU  have 
an  advantage,  as,  to  use  the  phrase  of  that  celebrated,  and  I  may 


*  The  winneni  in  the  Stud  Book  are  about  the  portion  of  seveu  bitchei  to 
six  dogs. 
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taj^  scientific  coarser^  the  late  Mr.  Mnndy,  the  longer  backed 
ones  cannot  buckle  and  unbuckle  so  quick  as  the  shorter  ones; 
this  quickness  on  hilly  ground  as  compared  with  flat,  is  more 
requisite  than  length  of  stride,  besides  which,  the  shorter  dog  has 
more  power  to  raise  himself  up  to  mount  the  hill  than  the  longer 
one,  and  to  bring  his  hind  legs  forward,  the  extreme  ends  of  both 
fore  and  hind  quarters  act  as  a  lever  against  his  middle,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  a  lever  lifting  a  weight  bj  a  long  purchase,  and 
the  longer  the  lever,  the  greater  the  purchase  against  him ;  con- 
sequently the  longer  the  back,  the  longer  the  lever  against  his 
other  powers  called  upon  to  resist  it 

With  respect  to  their  **  shoulders  standing  wide  apart,"^  as  Arrian 
observes,  **  not  tied  together,  but  as  loose  and  free  from  each  other 
as  possible,^  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  without  that 
they  lose  much  ground  in  turning,  besides  distressing  them  the 
more ;  and  he  might  have  added,  the  looser  they  are  just  behind 
the  shoulders,  the  better  for  that  purpose,  and  without  any  dis- 
advantage to  their  speed  in  straight  forward  running,  but  rather  to 
the  contrary.  The  '^  mayster  of  game^  is  here  not  over  correct  He 
says,  p.  84, — *^  The  boone  and  joyntes  of  the  chyne  greet  and 
hiu^  as  the  chyne  of  an  hert  Eke  be  reason  his  chynne  shuld 
be  a  litel  hie,  for  it  is  better  than  it  were  flatt,^^  <&c.  Greyhounds 
of  that  shape  generally  run  high,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  when 
fast  and  strong  made  in  that  point ;  they  have  not  the  necessary 
liberty  in  their  shoulders  to  lay  themselves  out  with  their  heads 
near  the  ground  as  a  fast  running  greyhound  generally  does ;  ^ 
and  in  turning,  close  and  fast-made  shoulders  is  a  still  greater 
disadvantage.  When  the  hare,  finding  herself  closely  pressed, 
doubles  quick  back  to  avoid  the  greyhound,  his  head  is  turned 


'  It  has  always  beea  the  wonder  of  the  greyhound  that  he  is  able  to  dart 
through  a  sraall  mease  after  a  hare  in  the  flying  manner  which  he  is  known 
to  do ;  and  was  he  not  enabled  by  the  peculiar  looseness  of  his  shoulders  to 
project  his  fore  legs  straight  forward,  and  to  place  his  head  and  neck 
between  his  fore  legs  while  doing  so ;  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  could 
effect  that  most  beautiful  and  highly  essential  performaoce.  I  will  recur 
to  the  shoulders  hereafter. 
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towards  her^  notwithstanding  his  body  is  still  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  bnt  that  part  of  his  frame  which  allows  his  head  and 
neck  to  be  directed  towards  the  hare  at  that  momentary  crisis,  is 
the  looseness  of  the  shoulders,  which  are  also  partly  turned,  and 
the  pliancy  in  his  chine,  that  enables  him  to  do  so ;  next  follows 
the  strength  of  the  loin  and  hindermost  part  of  the  back,  to 
enable  the  dog  quickly  to  complete  the  turn  of  his  whole  body. 
Nor  is  length  of  back  less  essential  in  enabling  him  to  turn  well, 
although  some  suppose  that  short  backed  ones  with  a  good  loin 
would  turn  quicker  than  long  backed  ones;  but  this  must  be 
founded  on  mere  supposition,  or  without  due  consideration,  and 
certainly  not  founded  on  experience  with  careful  observation. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  four  or  five  brace  of  greyhounds, 
who  utterly  condemned  the  long  backed  ones  as  bad  turners,  firom 
tlie  circumstance  of  one  of  his  dogs  being  longer  on  the  back  than 
the  rest,  (except  one  other  which  had  recently  come  to  his  kennel,) 
being  a  bad  turner ;  and  had  I  not  been  already  well  convinced 
by  many  years^  noticing  this  point,  I  could  not  wish  a  more  satis- 
factory instance  than  this  gentleman's  kennel  afforded  me;  it 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  I  had  never  seen  this  gende- 
man*8  greyhounds  run,  either  before  he  made  the  remark  to  me, 
or  after ;  but  before  he  had  mentioned  that  to  me,  I  had  seen  his 
servant  with  them  at  exercise  on  the  road,  and  had  noticed  the 
two  longer  backed  dogs,  and  remarked  the  difference  of  tiieir 
make  in  that  point,  the  other  being  loosely  made  about  his  shoulders 
and  chine,  and  looked  like  every  inch  a  good  one ;  and  on  his 
saying  that  he  had  one  that  lost  at  least  twenty  yards  at  a  turn 
more  than  liis  others,  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  the  black  dog  that 
was  very  strongly  made  about  his  shoulders  and  chine  ?  He  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  the  same ;  I  requested  him  to  run  the  other 
long  backed  one  against  him  the  first  opportunity,  and  notice  the 
difference  in  their  turning ;  it  is  no  easy  matter,  when  a  man  has 
formed  a  certain  opinion,  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 

**  Convince  a  man  against  his  will, 
He*U  hold  the  same  opiDion  still ;'' 

says  Hudibras.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  so;  for  the  next 
time  I  saw  him,  he  became  a  convert ;  the  other  long  backed  dog 
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was  not  only  a  better  turner  than  the  black  one,  but  he  was  the 
best  torner  of  any  dog  he  had^  and  altogether  the  best  in  his 
kennel. 

Besides  my  own  observation  in  the  field,  there  are  many  other 
instances  where  I  have  seen  a  kennel  of  greyhounds,  none  of 
which  I  had  ever  seen  run,  where  I  have  pointed  ont  greyhounds 
not  likely  to  be  good  turners,  and  which  were  acknowledged  to  be 
correct ;  a  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  tliis  fact, 
as  proved  by  experience,  is  supported  by  plain  reason,  not  only  as 
to  the  looseness  or  fastness  of  the  shoulders  and  chine  as  before 
explained,  but  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  back  also.  There  is 
a  certain  flexibility  in  the  back  which  admits  of  its  being  brought 
into  a  curve,  and  the  longer  the  back,  the  greater  must  tlie  cnn^e 
be,  consequently  the  longer  the  back,  the  more  it  must  admit  the 
shoulders  and  fore  part  of  the  body  to  be  brought  in  the  direction 
towards  the  hare,  and  so  much  better  prepared,  by  the  next  effort, 
to  complete  the  turn.  Thb  curve  is  formed  in  one  effort,  be  the 
back  long  or  short ;  and  this  question  is  distinct  from  that  of 
whether  one  dog  goes  with  greater  velocity  than  another,  and  the 
consequent  further  overshooting  the  hare ;  for  a  short  backed  dog 
may  fling  himsHf  at  the  hare  with  a  velocity  equal  to  a  long  backed 
one;  in  which  case  the  long  backed  one  will  turn  and  recover 
himself  on  his  legs  straight  after  the  hare  in  less  time  than  the 
short  backed  one.  A  long  backed  home  will  turn  in  less  room 
than  a  short  backed  one.^ 


>  Where  the  bony  structure  is  lengthy,  there  will  be  lengthy  muscle;  and 
length  of  muscle  is  essential  to  speed ;  short  muscle  will  not  tire  so  soon 
as  long  muscle ;  hence,  in  close  or  short  work,  short  muscle  in  plenty  is  pre- 
ferable to  long ;  as  in  rowing,  a  lengthy  man  that  will  beat  a  short  one  in 
running  or  jumping,  will  be  beat  in  his  turn  in  pulling  away  at  the  oars  for 
a  length  of  time  :  in  slow  work,  as  drawing  a  load,  a  compact,  short,  well* 
built  c!urt  horse,  will  tire  out  a  lengthy  one,  the  latter  having  no  more  ad- 
vantage firom  his  length  than  the  increased  weight  consequent  upon  it,  which 
may  possibly  enable  him  to  draw  a  greater  load  for  a  short  time,  but  he  will 
be  tired  sooner.  There  being  so  much  greater  proportion  of  muscle  in  the 
back  and  quarters  than  iu  the  legs,  is  one  reason  why  length  of  body  should 
be  preferred  to  lengthy  legs,  especially  below  the  knee  and  cambril  joint 
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Bat  with  respect  to  long  backs  and  short  legs,  or  short  backs 
and  long  legs,  there  certainly  is  a  proper  mediom  to  be  observed 
in  arriving  at  the  best  shape  possible,  which  medium  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  ascertain  the  proper  proportion  of 
length  of  each,  the  length  of  legs  witli  the  lengfth  of  body,  widch 
varies  in  a  considerable  degree ;  and  what  increases  tlie  difficulty 
is,  the  deception  to  the  eye  as  to  the  length  of  the  legs  compared 
with  the  length  and  thickness,  or  robust  shape  of  the  body; 
a  long  backed  dog  may  appear  to  the  eye  to  have  sliorter  legs 
than  another  dog  that  is  shorter  on  the  back,  when  in  fact  Ins  legs 
are  equally  as  long,  or  possi];»ly  longer ;  the  same  appears  in  the 
comparative  length  of  back  in  two  different  dogs,  where  one  is  of 
a  slender  frame,  and  the  other  robust.  I  have  seen  this  tried 
several  times,  where  one  appeared  to  ihe  eye  longer  than  the 
other,  and  have  set  them  close  together,  shonlder  point  to  shoulder 
point,  and  sometimes  found  very  little  difference  in  length  of  body, 
and  at  others  none  whatever. 

In  measuring  the  length  of  a  greyhound,  it  is  pasmbie  to 
measure  the  relative  length  of  body,  with  that  of  head,  neck, 
or  stem,  with  the  different  joints  in  the  legs,  severally  or  jointly, 
and  compare  each  variation  with  the  variation  of  each  of  different 
dogs^  speed,  and  so  forth ;  but  this  would  be  very  abstruse ;  and 
as  we  know  from  experience,  that,  without  being  long  in  those 
parts  of  back,  head,  neck,  stem,  <&c.,  they  can  neither  be  very 
speedy,  nor  appear  very  high  bred;  the  whole  length,  there- 
fore, from  nose  end  to  tail  end,  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
equally  well,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  length,  with  that  of 
the  height,  will  be  equally  conclusive,  and  more  simple,  as  to 
their  relative  speed  and  powers,  than  the  more  minute  particulars 
of  each  part  separately. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  tme  criterion  for  length  of  stride — of 
which  more  hereafter.    The  translator  of  Arrian,  as  before  quoted. 


An  experienced  coarser  says,  he  never  in  his  life  saw  a  greyhound  that 
could,  in  a  manner,  fly  up  to  his  bare,  that  could  run  a  long  coarse  well ; 
they  soon  tire,  simply  because  they  have  great  speed  from  lengthy  muscle. 
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says, — "  He  lias  a  high  bred  greyhound  in  his  possession,  five  feet 
two  inches  in  length  ;^  but  sajs  nothing  of  the  height,  nor  of 
tiie  relative  length  and  height  of  dogs,  compared  with  bitches ; 
but  luHring  ventured  an  opinion  that  there  are  many  more  good 
bitches  than  good  dogs,  and  also  that  good  bitches  are  better 
than  dogs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  better  made  in  their 
backs,  and  their  ribs  better  curved  out ;  and  furtlier,  that  bitches 
are  longer  in  their  backs  in  proportion  to  their  height,  than  dogs, 
I  have  caosed  some  known  good  ones  of  both  sexes  to  be  measured ; 
also  weighed,  as  that  criterion  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  on  several 
considerations,  the  latter  applying  more  particularly  to  training. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  of  Arrian  mentions 
the  length  of  his  dog,  we  may  infer  that  he  considered  him  a  dog 
of  great  length.  Mr.  HassalPs  dog  Harold,  who  has  won  a  prize 
at  every  public  coursing  meeting  where  he  ran,  is  five  feet  four 
incites  long,  two  feet  two  inches  and  an  eighth  high,  and  weighed 
when  in  coursing  condition  661b.  Harpalyse  was  an  exceedingly 
good  bitch,  and  a  winner^  five  feet  one  inch  long,  two  feet  and 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  high,  and  weighed  561b.  So  that  while 
the  bitch  is  lOlb.  lighter  than  the  dog,  or  one  part  in  six 
and  a  half,  she  is  one  inch  seven-eighths  lower  in  stature  than 
he  is,  or  one  part  in  fourteen,  and  tliree  inches  shorter,  which  is 
only  one  part  in  twenty-one ;  showing  an  evident  increase  in  pro- 
portion of  height  to  weight,  and  about  an  equal  proportion  more 
of  length  to  height. 

Hasper,  by  Harold,  out  of  Harpalyse,  the  first  litter  she  ever 
bred,  which  took  place  when  four  or  five  years  old,  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  long,  two  feet  two  inches  and  five-eighths  high,  and  weighs 
701b.;  by  which  it  appears,  that  although  only  half  an  inch 
higher  than  his  sire,  he  is  three  inches  longer.  The  size  and 
power  of  this  dog  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  far  as  regards  the  age 
bitches  should  be  when  first  put  to  the  dog  to  breed.  Harpalyse 
was  twice  put  by  from  taking  the  dog  when  at  heat,  consequently 
did  not  breed  any  puppies  till  she  was  upwards  of  four  years  old, 
and  all  the  puppies  she  has  bred  have  been  remarkably  strong 
ones.    This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
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tiou  of  the  proper  age  to  breed  at  The  general  length  of  frame 
and  height  of  a  dog  do  not  indicate  the  greatest  power  of  taking 
the  longest  stride,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  other  parts 
well  furnished  to  support  repetition  of  those  strides,  is  a  moat 
important  point  towards  giving  great  and  good  speed.  There  is 
a  certain  symmetrical  proportion  throughout  the  whole  frame, 
necessary  to  give  the  longest  possible  stride  and  the  best  speed. 
The  greatest  length  in  those  parts  which  gives  length  of  stride, 
will  not  do  it  without  a  corresponding  strength  in  other  parts  to 
enable  him  to  stretch  out  his  frame  to  the  greatest  length. 

I  have  seen  boys,  and  even  men,  trying  which  could  reach 
furthest  on  the  ground  with  one  hand  only,  the  other  arm  laid 
behind  the  back,  placing  their  feet  at  a  certain  point,  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  bodies  and  arms  to  reach  as  far  as  they  could  with 
their  fingers,  without  allowing  any  part  of  their  bodies  to  touch  the 
ground,  shuffling  their  hands  along  as  far  as  their  general  strength 
would  support  their  weight ;  in  these  trials  I  have  very  often  seen 
the  tallest  far  outreached  by  those  of  much  lower  stature.  This 
is  in  close  analogy  with  a  greyhound  taking  the  longest  stride ; 
the  principal  point  requiring  the  greatest  strengtli  to  support  the 
weight  when  stretching  out,  is  in  that  part  before  alluded  to,  the 
junction  of  the  loin  and  back,  well  supported  by  the  ribs.  It  is 
one  reason  why  little  bitches  often  run  as  fast  or  faster  than 
large  ones,  or  than  large  lengthy  dogs ;  if  the  relative  length  of 
stride  of  the  two  sizes  were  measured,  it  would  often  be  found 
that  the  smaller  one  strode  as  far  as  the  larger  one.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  body  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  greater 
the  lengtli  of  frame,  the  greater  is  the  weight  to  be  supported  in 
that  stride  by  the  connecting  parts  of  that  frame,  consequently  the 
largest  dog  must  be  correspondingly  strong  in  those  parts  to 
enable  him  to  reach  a  corresponding  or  greater  length  than  the 
smaller  one,  but  which  corresponding  strengtli  is  very  rarely 
found  possessed  by  very  large  ones.  The  goodness  and  strength 
of  the  loin,  and  its  junction  witli  the  fore  part  of  the  back  and 
ribs,  as  before  explained,  are  here  brought  into  requisition,  as  well 
as  great  muscular  strength  in  the  haunches,  and  next  to  tliem,  the 
muscular  strength  of  the  arm  and  shoulder ;  good  firm  muscular 
development  being  absolutely  necessary  in  all  those  parts  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  tlie  body. 
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It  is  this-  symmetrical  proportion  in  shape,  and  corresponding 
muscular  strength  giving  a  predominating  power  over  the  weight 
of  the  body  which  enables  a  small  sized  dog  or  horse  to  stride 
proportionally  farther  than  the  larger  sized  one,  and  also  gives  the 
greater  nimbleness  to  repeat  that  stride.  It  is  the  reverse  of  this 
by  which  we  so  seldom  see  an  unusnally  large  dog  or  horse  to 
possess  superior  speed,  or  if  he  does  possess  it,  he  seldom  main- 
tains it  for  a  long  course  or  race.  The  larger  the  animal,  the  more 
disadvantage  is  experienced  by  a  defect  in  any  one  attribute  for 
the  support  of  his  weight;  that  disadvantage  is  increased  in  a 
great  degree  by  defects  in  more  attributes  than  one,  wliich  upon 
the  whole  confirms  the  old  adage,  that,  in  point  of  size,  ^*  the 
medium  way  is  hesV 

I  may  here  add  an  instance,  illustrative  of  two  questions, 
namely,  disadvantage  from  too  great  a  size  with  a  defect  in 
shi^;  and  secondly,  the  advantage  from  a  suitable  cross  in 
shape.  Hasper,  before  briefly  alluded  to,  page  71,  as  being 
five  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  701b.,  has  not  run 
MucceBsfuUy,  though  he  takes  an  immense  stride,  and  runs  with 
great  velocity;  his  defect  in  shape  is  in  that  most  important 
point,  the  junction  of  his  loin  with  the  fore  part  of  the  back, 
and  not  well  ribbed  outwards  in  his  last  two  or  three  ribH, 
added  to  which,  he  is  remarkably  deep  chested,  which  increases 
the  weight  of  his  fore  quarters ;  as  this  point  in  his  back  is, 
in  fact,  most  in  request  to  carry  when  projecting  out  his  fore 
feet,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  maintain  a  long  course  equally 
with  a  dog  of  a  middle  size.  When  eight  or  nine  months 
old  this  defect  was  not  so  apparent  as  afterwards,  and  I  thought 
that  he  was  the  most  promising  puppy  I  ever  saw;  but  when 
eighteen  or  twenty  mouths  old,  that  defect  was  very  apparent, 
and  his  owner  will  probably  recollect  my  remarking  it  to  him, 
and  recommending  him  not  to  take  him  to  the  Louth  meeting, 
as  so  large  a  dog,  particularly  with  that  defect,  and  so  young,  was 
not  well  calculated  to  run  the  severe  courses  over  the  Withcall 
Hills.  This  defect  in  the  back  is  since  much  improved,  but  no 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  his  last  two  or  three  ribs.  He 
was  put  to  the  sister  of  Hecuba ;  Hecuba,  for  so  good  a  bitch,  was 
the  shortest  on  Iier  back  of  any  I  have  noticed;  her  sister  is 
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tjiliorter  if  eitheri  but  by  no  means  so  speedy  and  good  in  her 
running;  she,  however^  is  very  robust  in  her  shi^i  and  in  the 
point  alluded  to,  the  junction  of  loin  with  the  back,  she  is  remark- 
ably strong,  and,  as  may  be  deemed,  has  a  redundancy  in  that  part 
which  is  deficient  in  Hasper ;  taking  their  relative  shapes  alto- 
gether, it  was  what  I  should  deem  a  judicious  cross,  be  the  selec- 
tion whose  it  may.  Those  two  which  I  have  seen  of  the  produce, 
are  good  in  their  shapes,  fast  and  good  runners;  being  bred  and 
reared  at  the  Queen's  Head  Inn,  Ashby-de-la-2iOuch,  they  ar» 
named  after  the  characters  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanhoe ; 
the  dog  is  called  Ivanhoe,  and  the  bitch  Rebecca,  and  are  equal 
and  open  to  enter  **  the  lists  of  Ashby^  with  any  of  the  numerous 
choice  you  can  select  from  the  kennel  of  Hasper^  owner. 

Now  here  is  another  instance,  proving  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  rearing;  between  many  greyhounds  being  reared 
together,  with,  a  deficiency  of  exercise  and  sameness  of  food,  as 
has  before  been  remarked  upon,  and  only  few  reared  at  a  house 
where  they  take  their  own  exercise  all  day  long,  and  have  also 
a  change  of  diet ;  these  two,  reared  most  of  their  time  at  an  inn, 
had  also  a  plentiful  portion  most  days  of  that,  to  dogs,  most 
essential  article,  bone;  their  constitutions  and  courage  were 
inferior  to  no  greyhounds  whatever,  and  all  their  limbs  and  mus- 
cular parts  were  fully  and  perfectly  developed.  One  of  them, 
Rebecca,  from  the  goodness  of  her  running  against  those  of 
Mr.  Hassall's  own  rearing,  was  taken  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  latter 
to  Louth  and  Sudbury  meetings,  and  ran  in  the  name  of  Harriet 
Wilson ;  and  Ivanhoe,  the  following  season,  ran  in  the  name  of 
Hourglass.  They  will  be  again  alluded  to,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  breeding  in-and-in. 

But  to  return  to  that  shape  which  gives  greatest  length  of 
stride;  it  is  not  merely  the  height  of  the  animal  with  the  length 
of  body  and  quarters;  it  is  not  the  length  from  rump  to  shoulder^ 
united  with  the  entire  length  of  leg  from  his  top  down  to  his 
feet ;  those  parts  which  give  the  greatest  length  of  stride,  united 
with  the  best  action  in  a  horse,  for  instance,  are  from  the  knee  of 
tlie  fore  leg  to  the  elbow,  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder  point,  from 
thence  to  the  hip  and  rump,  and  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
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cambril  joint  in  the  hind  leg ;  the  latter  giving  the  best  power  of 
getting  the  hind  feet  the  furthest  forward  ;*  and  the  length  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shonlder  point,  with  the  blade  bone  inclining  well  back* 
wards,  giving  greater  facility  of  moving  and  power  of  projecting 
the  fore  feet  farthest  forward ;  length  and  strength  of  back  enable 
him  better  to  lay  himself  out  for  that  purpose,  and  to  recover  his 
position  quickly  to  repeat  his  stride.  The  length  from  the  shoulder 
point  to  the  elbow,  together  with  the  blade  bone  sloping  well 
backwards,  is  of  much  importance,  as  there  is  room  for  more  accu- 
mulation of  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder ;  the  bone  from 
the  point  to  the  elbow  acting  as  a  sort  of  lever  cranky  assisted 
by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  in  prelecting  the 
fore  feet  forward,  and  after  that,  in  drawing  forward  the  body ; 
the  longer  that  lever  is,  the  greater  power  it  has  alternately  over 
the  parts  at  each  end  of  it  The  shorter  and  stronger  they  are 
below  the  knee  and  cambril  joint,  i\\e  more  power  and  better 
action  they  are  found  to  possess.  With  the  exception  of  the  dog 
having  no  knee,  the  length  in  these  parts  applies  equally  the  same 
to  Ms  length  of  stride  as  to  the  horse.  If  a  comparative  admea- 
surement were  made  of  these  parts  with  one  horse  fifteen  hands 
and  another  sixteen  hands  high,  all  other  attributes  being  the 
same,  that  horse  having  the  greatest  proportion  of  length  in  those 
parts,  would  be  found  to  have  the  greatest  speed,  in  proportion  to 
his  height,  and  that  difference  in  speed  would  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  length  in  those 
parts ;  witness  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Vanish,  a  mere  pony  in  com- 
parison to  his  competitors,  with  13  stone  21b.  on  his  back,  running 
second  for  the  cup  at  Heaton  Park,  1832,  against  such  first  rate 
horses  as  Jocko  and  others.  I  have  many  a  time,  when  two  dogs 
have  been  put  together  in  the  slips,  and  have  been  waiting,  on  some 
account  or  other,  before  proceeding  to  the  course,  examined  their 
relative  shapes  with  my  eye,  and  particularly  the  length  of  body  and 
their  comparative  height,  and  although  the  result  of  the  course  has 
varied  in  some  few  cases,  yet  it  has  generally  proved  in  favour  of 

>  If  you  notice  two  horses  walking  together,  of  about  equal  size,  oue 
longer  from  the  cambril  to  the  fetlock  than  the  other,  you  will  generally 
see  that  which  is  shortest  in  that  part  put  his  hind  £pet  furthest  ^rward. 
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length  of  body,  for  when  one  dog  is  longer  than  the  otheri  and  of 
the  same  height,  he  has  generally  shown  most  speed ;  and  I  have 
one  instance  in  particular  in  my  recollection  while  writing  this, 
where  we  waited  some  time,  and  both  dogs  stood  still  exactly 
together,  as  much  so,  as  if  they  had  been  set  together  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  were  exactly  of  the  same  length  from  shoulder  point  to 
hip  and  rump,  but  one  stood  full  an  inch  higher  than  the  other ; 
and  from  my  own  previously  formed  opinion,  I  expected  to  see  the 
lowest  win,  because  it  showed  that  he  was  the  longest  in  the  back 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  legs,  and  so  the  event  proved,  for  he 
beat  the  other  most  decidedly  from  one  end  of  the  course  to  the 
other, — nor  is  this  all;  I  have  frequently  seen,  when  a  dog  and 
a  bitch  have  been  put  down  together,  that  the  difference  in  their 
relative  length  of  body  bears  no  comparison  to  the  difference  in 
their  height,  the  bitch  being  longer  in  proportion  to  the  height  than 
the  dog.  There  are  nevertheless  some,  both  dogs  and  bitches,  too 
short  on  their  legs,  who  though  tliey  are  tolerably  long  on  their 
bodies,  cannot  race  very  fast;  but  where  they  are  short  on 
the  legs  and  bodies  too,  they  are  very  slotv,  in  every  instance  that 
I  have  seen. 

Good,  firm,  strong,  and  wide  haunches  are  very  essential  to 
a  greyhound  running  well,  but  I  once  saw  a  dog  win  a  cup  in  an 
entry  of  sixteen  very  good  greyhounds,  and  he  was  the  narrowest 
across  his  haunches  of  any  greyhound  I  ever  saw,  either  dog  or 
bitch ;  that,  however,  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  a^ 
next  to  being  strong  in  the  back,  is  that  of  being  wide,  that  is, 
thick,  or  wide  across  both  haunches,  but  firm  ;  greyhounds  should 
also  be  well  furnished  at  the  stifle,  and  the  thigh  bone  wide,  as  it  gives 
space  for  a  greater  accumulation  of  muscle  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  they  should  have  a  good  length  of  the  thigh  part  of  the 
hind  legs,  to  have  length  of  muscle.  The  fore  legs  are  also 
necessary  to  be  very  good ;  well  set  on  at  the  shoulder ;  not  out 
elbowed,  as  such  are  not  only  clumsy,  but  are  also  easily 
liable  to  become  stiff  or  lame ;  their  legs  bony  and  straight, 
and  well  set  on  the  Jeet,  which,  all  writers  agree,  should  be  round 
and  cat-like ;  I  have,  however,  seen  very  fast  greyhounds,  where 
the  feet  themselves  have  been  good,  their  legs  good  also,    yet 
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turnod  their  toes  out;  no  one  woald  tliink  of  breeding  from 
such,  as  where  there  is  a  natural  deformity^  tliat  deformity  or 
defect  will  generally  increase  in  tlie  progeny.  There  is,  in  the 
fore  legs  of  greyhounds,  a  difference  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed 
by  any  of  the  writers  on  the  Cynegeticusi  but  yet  of  considerable 
importance,  both  as  to  strength  and  indicative  of  high  breed  and 
good  rearing  ;  where  there  is  not  good  rearing  the  dog  will  not  be 
perfect,  nor  good  to  breed  from,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. — 
There  are  many  greyhounds  with  good  bony  straight  fore  legs,  yet 
deficient  in  muscular  substance  in  the  arm  or  upper  part  of  the 
fore  leg ;  such  cannot  be  so  strong,  or  endure  a  course  so  long  as 
when  well  furnished  in  that  part  I  once  saw  a  dog  with  his  body 
clothes  on,  and  I  was  50  or  100  yards  distant  from  him  at  the 
time,  brought  by  the  servant  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew,  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  turn  to  be  put  into  the  slips  to  run  for  a  cup, 
and  expected,  from  what  I  had  previously  heard,  that  he  was  quite 
a  first  rater;  but  though  his  fore  legs  were  tolerably  well  for 
bone,  also  straight,  yet  there  appeared,  even  at  that  distance,  such 
an  evident  deficiency  of  muscular  substance  in  the  arm,  that 
I  instantly  condemned  him  as  having  no  chance  to  win,  though 
having  his  body  clothes  on  I  could  see  only  his  legs,  head,  and 
neck,  and  a  sorry  figure  indeed  he  cut  in  the  course.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  club  were  short  of  one  to  make  up  the  number 
of  sixteen  dogs,  and  this  gentleman  nominated  a  dog  for  an  absent 
member,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  wishing  his  own  dog  to  win 
the  cup,  he  did  not  enter  one  better  than  the  one  he  entered  for 
himself,  but  on  the  contrary  it  would  have  puzzled  a  counsellor  to 
have  found  one  worse  than  the  one  he  entered  for  his  friend. 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  circumstance  at  the  time,  and  drew  my 
own  conclusion  of  his  unlikeliness  to  win,  from  the  evident 
deficiency  of  muscle  in  his  arm,  and  from  nothing  else.  I  have 
often  noticed  dogs  deficient  of  muscle  in  the  arm ;  though  some 
are  speedy,  they  are  not  stout,  and  have  other  signs  of  bad  breed- 
ing. As  far  as  that  particular  deficiency  being  an  indication  of 
inferior  breed,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  comparative  substance 
of  the  arm  of  a  thorough  bred  horse  with  that  of  a  half  bred  horse, 
in  proportion  to  their  several  sizes  of  bone  below  the  knee.  It  is 
the.  disposition  of  fine  blood  to  give  fine  muscular  development  where 
it  is  most  required,  and  that  of  a  finer  and  firmer  texture  than 
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coarser  blood  affords.  The  fore  leg^  of  a  greyhound  should  taper 
downwards ;  in  the  fore  quarters  the  principal  support  and  spring 
is  in  the  muscles  of  tiie  arms  and  shoulders  ;  in  the  hind  quarters 
it  is  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  haunches. 

Connected  with  the  fore  legs  and  arm^  some  further  remarks  on 
the  shoulders  are  required ;  as  before  observed^  they  should  not  be 
straitened  and  confined,  but  loose  and  at  liberty,  and  corres- 
pondingly so  in  the  chine,  to  allow  of  turning  with  greater 
facility ;  but  when  Arrian  recommends  them  "  standing  apart,^ 
if  he  means  that  the  tips  of  the  blade  bone  should  stand  wide 
apart,  I  think  him  quite  wrong ;  tlie  more  open  they  are  in  the 
bosom  and  lower  part  of  their  shoulders  the  better,  as  that  indi« 
cates  a  wide  roomy  chest,  admitting  free  expansion  and  more  play 
for  the  lungs ;  if  the  tip  of  the  blade  bones  be  wide  asunder, 
which  must  be  owing  either  to  the  chest  being  narrow  downwards^ 
as  the  blade  bones  lie  according  to  the  sliape  of  the  chest,  or  the 
chest  must  progressively  widen  downwards,  which  if  wide  asunder 
at  the  tip,  would  make  them,  on  the  whole,  much  too  wide  in  the 
front  for  speed.  All  speedy  animals  are  narrow  in  the  fore  part 
of  their  bodies  upwards,  and  wider  in  the  hind  part  where  the 
principal  propelling  power  lies.  Tlie  frame  of  a  hare,  when 
stripped  of  her  skin,  presents  a  shape  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  greyhound.  The  blade  bones  should  incline  inwards  towards 
each  other,  as  they  rise  upwards ;  and  many  very  fleet  and  good 
ones,  I  have  observed,  have  a  slight  curve  inwards  towards  tlie 
tip ;  the  more  the  blade  bones  incline  backwards  to  the  chine, 
the  greater  facility  they  possess  of  getting  their  fore  legs  forward, 
projecting  them  further  out  to  take  a  longer  and  quicker 
stride.  The  strength  of  the  animal  is  not  lessened  by  the  chest 
being  more  narrow  progressively  upwards,  as  that  is  compensated 
l>y  the  length  or  depth  of  rib ;  and  where  tliey  are  narrow  in  that 
part,  there  is  a  corresponding  narrowness  in  the  chine,  which 
allows  the  blade  bones  to  fall  back  by  the  side  of  it,  when  stretch- 
ing their  fore  legs  forward.  The  length  from  the  shoulder  point 
to  the  elbow  is  generally  much  greater  in  blood  horses  than  in  cart 
horses,  which  also  assists  their  length  of  stride,  as  before  seen ; 
they  are  also  generally  longer  in  the  arm  and  thigh,  and  shorter 
in  proportion  below  the  knee  and  cambril,  than  cart  horses. 
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Nature  has  provided  all  animals  destined  for  great  speed  with 
tliese  facilities  of  action,  by  not  only  famishing  these  peculiarities 
and  adaptation  of  shape  which  enable  them  with  greater  ease  to 
move  their  limbs,  but  it  ahio  fornishes  a  greatness  of  quantity  and 
fineness  of  quality  of  blood,  by  which  their  lungs  are  not  obf^tructed 
by  its  congestion,  and  a  corresponding  capacity  of  vent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhaling  and  inhaling  the  air  in  its  passage  to  and  from 
those  respiring  organs ;  the  thrapple  in  speedy  animals  is  found 
wider  than  in  tliose  of  slower  ones,  and,  generally  speaking,  longer 
also,  as  their  necks  are  longer ;  hence  the  neck  of  a  greyhound 
being  long,  is  an  indication  of  fine  blood ;  the  thrapple  being  wide 
admits  a  greater  volume  of  air,  and  being  long,  admits  its  being 
sent  out  with  greater  force,  and  consequently  quicker ;  as  a  long 
gun  will  carry  shot  to  a  greater  distance  than  a  short  one.  The 
neck  being  long  also  enables  them  the  better  to  seize  their  destined 
game ;  their  shoulders  being  properly  formed,  and  at  the  same 
time  at  liberty,  the  chine  also,  enables  them  more  easily  to  get 
their  heads  low  in  running  to  seize  their  game,  and  also  aids  them 
in  taking  the  small  menses,  with  their  heads,  as  it  were,  between 
their  fore-legs.  Without  this  facility  of  shape  they  run  high,  they 
cannot  lay  themselves  out  properly ;  they  may  have  speed  for  a 
short  time  by  main  strength  of  muscular  or  propelling  power,  but 
they  soon  tire ;  in  short,  they  must  do  so  from  the  want  of  this 
necessary  facility  of  action.  ^ 

All  the  indications  of  breed,  speed,  and  shape  herein  specified 
for  the  sire,  are  alike  applicable  to  the  dam ;  but  the  breeder  will 
do  well  to  remember  the  advice  of  old  Gervase,  "  as  near  as  you 
can  make  choice  of  that  bitch  which  is  most  large  and  deep  chested, 
for  from  thence  spriugeth  both  strength  and  wind,^ 

I  will  close  this  Chapter,  with  an  anecdote  of  that  celebrated 
courser,  that  excellent  judge  of  greyhounds  in  every  thing  apper- 
tiuning  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  management  of 
them,  both  in  the  kennel  and  the  field,  as  well  as  most  excellent 
and  highly  respected  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  Mundy;  and  which 
anecdote,  as  it  applies  to  breeding,  will  be  appropriate  in  this 
place,  and  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

o 
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Amongst  Ms  otlier  pursuits  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and  a  connoisseur  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle>  and,  of  course,  engaged  in  that  line  of  breeding 
himself.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  who  had  a  very  superior  breed 
of  cows  of  the  long  homed  sort,  who  was  also  an  amateur  of  the 
long  dogs,  and  possessed  very  good  ones,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  bitches  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Mundy^s  dogs,  thought  proper 
to  refuse  compliance  with  a  request  from  Mr.  Mnndy  to  have 
two  cows,  which  he  sent,  put  to  a  certain  favourite  bull;  his 
friend  returned  the  cows  with  a  polite  note  of  excuse,  stating 
that  his  breed  of  cattle  being  of  a  very  peculiar  and  more  than 
usual  valuable  sort,  he  wished  to  keep  it  entirely  to  himself 
The  poor  cows  were,  therefore,  sent  lowing  away  to  the  tune  of 
"  Oh !  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?"  Mr.  Mundy  put  the  letter 
by,  without  making  any  remark  upon  it.  Some  time  after,  came, 
from  the  same  friend,  two  greyhound  bitches,  witli  a  request  that 
they  might  be  put  to  his  dog  Wonder.  He  tlien  looked  out  the 
letter  received  back  with  the  cows,  and  sent  the  bitches  back 
with  a  verbatim  copy  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  greyhounds  being 
substituted  for  cows,  which  liad  to  trot  home  to  a  similar  tune  the 
cows  did.  On  their  next  meeting,  his  friend  inquired  why  he  sent 
the  bitches  home  unwarded  ?  Nay !  says  Mr.  Mundy,  why  did 
you  send  my  cows  home  unbulled  ?  Oh !  says  the  other,  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter ;  my  cows,  you  know,  are  of  that  particular 
sort  that  I  wish  to  keep  the  breed  to  myself.  That  may  be, 
rejoins  Mr.  Mundy,  but  1  happen  to  think  quite  as  highly  of  my 
breed  of  greyhounds,  as  you  can  think  of  your  breed  of  homed 
cattle. 
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On  breeding  in-and-in,  that  is,  from  nearness  of  consangainity,  I 
have  in  vain  consulted  various  philosophical  and  physiological 
authorities  for  a  sound  theory  on  the  subject ;  and  in  practice  the 
advocates  for  its  utility  and  inutility  adduce  evidence  so  con- 
flicting and  contradictory,  in  such  a  variety  of  results  pro  and 
con,  as  to  render  the  subject  inscrutable,  to  a  determinate 
conclusion,  in  the  mind  of  man.  One  person  objects  to  in- 
breeding entirely  because  he  finds  a  disadvantage  from  it  in 
some  few  instances  ;  another  approves  of  it  altogether  because  he 
sees  some  instances  without  any  apparent  disadvantage ;  and  as 
they  approve  or  disapprove  of  it  in  any  one  species  of  animals,  so 
they  do  in  every  species  alike.  This,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  common  error  in  judging  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of 
breeding  in-and-in;  and  that  it  is  more  prejudicial  in  one  species 
than  in  another,  and  in  some  no  disadvantage  whatever  is  derived 
from  it ;  in  others  a  disadvantage  in  one  respect,  and  an  advantage 
in  other  respects,  in  the  same  species ;  in  others  wholly  prejudicial, 
especially  in  their  constitutional  health  and  strength  of  both  mental 
and  bodily  powers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  human  species. 

The  theory  of  it  is  necessarily  mixed  up  with  considerations  of 
the  intention  and  dispensation  of  divine  Providence  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  inscrutability  of  his  ways.  We  are  all  from 
one  parent  stock ;  the  human  species  from  one  father  and  mother, 
and  the  brute  in  like  manner ;  male  and  female  created  he  them, 
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each  of  their  several  kinds.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  con- 
sanguineous conjunction  of  the  sexes  in  the  infancy  of  the  worlds  is 
the  argument  of  mere  necessity,  and  applies  only  to  that  period 
when  it  was  necessary  to  increase  and  multiply  for  peopling  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  for  man  to  subjugate  for  Ids  own 
use.  Such  also,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  was  his  dispensation  in  allowing 
the  patriarchs  of  old  to  live  to  a  great  age,  which  in  later  times  is 
not  permitted,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  those  patriarchs 
to  convey  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  God^s  ordinances  for  in- 
struction to  mankind,  and  to  disseminate  that  knowledge  amongst 
them  till  the  eartli  was  sufficiently  peopled  to  convey  that  instruc- 
tion forward ;  tliis  being  no  longer  necessary,  the  lives  of  men  in 
later  times  have  become  of  shorter  duration.  We  have  scriptural 
commandments  laying  restrictions  upon  inter-marriages  with 
certain  near  relatives,  of  those  of  his  creatures  whom  he  has 
endowed  with  reasoning  faculties,  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  his  laws.  This  commandment  was  given  to  Moses,  (see 
xviiith  and  xxth  chapter  of  Leviticus)  who,  according  to  Isaacson^s 
Chronological  Tables  of  Events  since  the  Creation,  was  born  2373 
years  after  that  creation,  and  lived  120  years,  which  is  after  the 
time  of  those  who  lived  to  so  great  an  age ;  Eber  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  of  those ;  he  lived  to  the  age  of  464  years,  and  died 
about  200  years  before  Moses  was  born  ;  after  which  I  do  not  find 
any  that  lived  to  the  age  of  200.  Isaac  was  ISO  years  old  when 
he  died ;  so  that  this  commandment  was  given  after  the  earth  was 
peopled  in  different  parts,  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  we 
may  suppose,  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  consequently,  by  his 
order,  sinful  for  such  close  consanguineous  conjunctions  to  take 
place.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark  that  these  commandments  were 
made  so  pertinent  to  the  time  when  the  life  of  man  ceased  to  be  of 
such  very  long  duration :  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nwst 
select  of  his  people  at  the  latter  part  of  the  period  previous  to  this 
alteration  in  carrying  on  future  generations  took  place,  were  born 
of  parents  very  nearly  related  to  each  other,  jtnd  were  themselves 
married  to  near  relations,  all  marrying  those  which  were  afterwards 
expressly  interdicted  from  inter-marrying.  Abraham  married 
Sarah  his  half  sister,  being  daughter  of  his  own  father,  but  not  of 
his  mother.  Genesis  xx.  J  2,  Isaac  married  two  sisters,  own 
cousins  to  him,  chap.  xxix.  28.     Moses  and  Aaron  were  born  of 
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nephew  and  aunt    Amram  marrying  J  ochebed,  sister  of  Amram's 
Cather,  Exodus  vi.  20. 

How  far  this  can  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  brute  creation  is  what 
we  can  only  reason  upon  from  analogy^  that  great  source  of  reason- 
ing. "  If  we  are  to  believe  Varro,''  says  a  sporting  anonymous 
author,  **  there  have  been  instances  even  in  them  of  a  repugnance 
to  such  conjunctions;  and  though  tlie  assertion  may  have  been 
pushed  further  than  it  can  be  warranted  by  subsequent  experience, 
it  shows  the  ideas  entertained  of  such  consanguineous  conjunctions 
in  tlie  days  of  the  Latin  author."^  V  arro  flourished  50  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ 

Ere  we  go  further  with  the  theory  on  the  subject,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  arguments  and  instances  adduced  by  practical  men  for 
and  against  the  practice  of  in-breeding,  in  which  a  few  out  of  the 
many  may  be  selected  to  suffice  for  the  whole.  First,  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Drake,  of  Norfolk,  an  advocate  for  in-breeding.  "  My 
fother,^"  says  he,  **  commenced  coursing  forty  years  back ;  at  that 
time  Mr.  Crow  was  in  full  force ;  they  met  at  Swaffham,  and,  after 
several  trials,  agreed  they  were  well  matched;  a  friendly  inter* 
course  took  place ;  they  bred  from  each  other*s  dogs,  all  relations 
after  the  first  cross,  which  was  of  the  very  best  blood.  After  Mr. 
C.  died,  my  father  continued  with  his  own  strength  the  in-breed- 
ing twenty  years  without  losing  bone,  size,  symmetry,  or  courage. 
Selection  is  the  most  important  object;  without  that  your  labours 
will  be  lost :  for  instance,  take  a  dog  and  bitch,  both  black ;  if  they 
are  true  blood  their  offspring  will  be  black  also,  and  one  very  par- 
ticular point  you  gain,  that  is,  family  likeness ;  without  you  have 
a  resemblance,  I  hold  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  make  a  judi- 
cious selection:  for  instance,  take  two  known  good  greyhounds, 
one  blue,  the  other  fawn ;  what  colours  can  you  expect  their  pro- 
duce to  be?  Why  blue,  black,  fawn,  brindle,  red,  white,  and 
every  colour  incidental  to  greyhounds.  Now  I  ask  any  man  of 
conmion  reasoning  how  he  is  to  form  a  certain  and  proper  selec- 
tion ?  look  over  your  friend's  kennel  we  saw  the  other  day,  and 
tell  me  if  you  can  see  any  family  likeness ;  are  there  two  of  the 
same  colour,  sort,  size,  or  any  appearance  of  one  decided  breeds 
your  friend  may  take  it  for  granted,  unless  he  alter  Ids  mode  of 
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classification^  he  will  seldom  have  a  good  greyhound.  To  return 
to  the  black  ones  before  mentioned,  and  take  it  for  granted  two- 
thirds  of  the  litter  are  black ;  in  short  it  will,  it  most  be  so  ;  conse- 
quently likeness  follows,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  choice 
but  size.  Now  comes  the  rub ;  what  do  you  think  of  an  inter- 
course  between  father  and  daughter,  both  black  ;  would  you  ex- 
pect the  colours  of  the  rainbow  to  predominate  in  this  first  litter  of 
in-breeding  ?  I  say,  no ;  black  would  be  hlackery  and  blood  more 
pure  ;  consequently  family  likeness  must  predominate  in  a  strong 
degree,  and  make  selection  more  easy.  The  next  step  is  son  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  aunt,  grandfather  and  grand- 
daughter, and  so  on  for  at  least  seven  generations ;  but  before 
half  that  time,  I  defy  you  or  all  the  powers  in  the  universe  to  pro- 
duce more  than  a  tythe  in  one  litter  of  any  other  colour  than 
black ;  and  why  ?  simply  because  the  blood  is  rendered  more  pure. 
Believe  me,  I  am  no  theorist;  it  is  a  system  my  father  pursued  at 
least  twenty  years,  without  losing  a  single  requisite;  and  as  a 
private  courser,  no  man  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  stood  higher." 

I  should  have  thought  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  that  the  cross 
with  Mr.  C*s.  greyhounds  would  have  caused  the  breed  of  his 
father^s  greyhounds  to  degenerate ;  the  proof,  however,  of  their 
being  good  ones  would  have  been  stronger  had  he  been  a  public 
courser  instead  of  only  standing  high  as  a,  private  courser;  if  they 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  public  coursing,  where  the  besi 
dogs  in  the  country  are  generally  selected  and  brought  together, 
and  the  courses  decided  by  persons  competent  to  judge  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  contending  dogs ;  but  in  private  coursing  we 
know  not  whether  they  had  good  or  bad  greyhounds  to  contend 
against;  or  how  far  they  actually  surpassed  their  contemporaries, 
or  only  were  thought  to  have  done  so,  from  the  partiality  so  natural 
to  all  coursers  towards  their  own,  for  which  some  allowance  is  due, 
and  also  for  adherence  to  long  pre-conceived  opinions. 

He  adds,  **  By  way  of  companion  to  in-breeding,  let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest ;  look  at  the  lion  ; 
can  man^s  scrutinizing  eye  point  out  any  thing  different  to  what 
he  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  look  at  the  leopard ;  has  he  fewer 
spots,  or  more,  or  are  they  larger  or  smaller,  or  in  any  way  unlike 
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what  they  were  since  you  knew  them  ?  Look  at  all  kinds  of 
wild  fowl,  wild  pigeons,  sparrows,  ducks,  geese,  &c  &c,  and  tell 
me  if  they  are  altered  one  particle  ?  In  short,  can  you  point  out 
any  ^hing  on  earth  that  has  suffered  from  in-breeding  since  leav- 
ing the  ark,  but  what  has  been  under  the  control  of  man  ?^^ 

Now  the  latter  sentence  seems  an  admission,  that  animals  under 
the  control  of  man  have  suffered  from  in-breeding,  and  therefore 
the  question  lies  with  wild  animals.  Arguments  in  support  of 
in-breeding  have  been  drawn  from  hares  breeding  promiscuously, 
and  yet  they  beat  th^  greyhounds  as  much  now  as  they  were  ever 
known  to  do,  tliough  the  latter  are  bred  according  to  the  best 
ingenuity  of  man.  Also  deer  in  parks  continue  their  usual  size 
and  general  appearance.  All  these  I  consider  as  not  conclusive 
evidence.  With  deer,  it  is  well  known  that  at  rutting  time,  the 
males  contend  for  the  mastery,  and  the  master  bucks  are  those 
favoured  by  the  does ;  with  hares  it  is  similar ;  five  or  ten  jack 
hares  are  seen  following  one  doe,  rearing  up  against  each  other 
and  fighting;  and  such  is  probably  the  case  with  other  wild 
animals,  so  that  tiie  breed  is  carried  on  by  the  strongest  and  most 
courageous  of  the  males,  which  of  itself  is  one  reason  for  the 
breed  not  degenerating,  and,  by  the  way,  plainly  points  out  to  us 
the  inutiliiy  of  breeding  greyhounds  from  the  worst  of  litters. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  important  consideration  which 
militates  against  wild  animals  not  degenerating,  being  held  as 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  in-breeding,  namely,  we  know  not 
how  far  they  have  any  instinctive  choice  of  their  mates  appertain- 
ing to  consanguinity;  but  we  do  know  that  Providence  has 
endowed  the  brute  creation  with  wonderful  instinct,  without  any 
powers  of  reasoning ;  the  human  species  he  has  endowed  with 
those  powers  of  reasoning,  but  with  less  instinctive  knowledge 
than  brutes.  If  they  possess  superior  instinctive  sagacity  over 
the  human  species  in  other  cases,  they  may  possess  the  same,  and 
be  guided  by  it,  in  shunning  or  in  selecting  a  consanguineous  con- 
junction in  the  propagation  of  their  own  species. 

One  instance  of  the  ill  effects  from  in-breeding  was  plainly  seen 
in  a  very  superior  breed  of  pointers,  the  property  of  a  very  cele- 
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brated  knight  of  the  trigger  in  this  county ;  he  pursued  the  system 
of  in-breeding  with  them  from  the  same  motive  which  I  know 
two  diflFerent  coursers  at  the  present  time  are  doing  with  their 
greyhounds,  namely,  to  keep  their  favourite  breed  8te<idy  to  their 
own  superior  blood ;  the  owner  of  the  pointers,  after  having  pur- 
sued the  system  for  several  generations,  at  length  acknowledged 
that  he  had  bred  them  in-and-in  so  long  that  liis  dogs  were  all 
become  fooU ;  for  either  with  that,  or  losing  the  fineness  of  their 
noses,  they  were  continually  running  in  upon,  and  springing  their 
game  without  making  a  point 

In  the  human  species,  where  cousins  inter-marry,  many  instances 
are  known  of  the  offspring  being  either  weakly,  spiritless,  half 
idiots,  or  something  the  matter  with  one  or  more  of  them.  I  know 
a  family,  and  knew  the  great  grandfathers  and  great  grandmothers 
of  the  present  generation  of  their  descendants ;  the  cousins  from  the 
first  generation  married  together,  and  the  children  followed  their 
parents^  example,  till  they  were  as  near  brother  and  sister  as  pos- 
sible ;  I  have  seen  them  go  off  one  after  another,  not  more  than 
at  a  middle  age,  and  most  of  them  consumptive,  and  only  one 
now  remains ;  his  children  are  weakly,  and  have  natural  infirmi- 
ties. Their  great  grandfathers  and  great  grandmothers  were  of 
hale  and  strong  constitutions,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age;  so 
did  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 

A  writer  on  in-breeding  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  quotes  the 
late  Mr.  George  Culley,  an  eminent  sheep  breeder,  and  contempo- 
rary with  Mr.  Bakewell,  celebrated  for  producing  the  new  Leices- 
tershire breed  of  sheep,  by  crosses  from  a  variety  of  sorts  of  that 
animal.  He  quotes  Mr.  CuUey's  remarks  as  a  proof  of  no  bad 
effect  from  ;in-breeding.  But  Mr.  Culley,  whose  ability  I  well 
knew  and  highly  esteemed,  expressly  specifies  a  wide  distinction 
between  sheep  and  dogs ;  the  former  from  a  peculiarity  and  sym- 
metry of  shape,  producing  an  inclination  to  fatten ;  and  the  latter 
of  peculiarly  instinctive  and  sagacious  qualities,  requiring  fire  and 
courage;  so  that  the  arguments  for  one  are  inapplicable  to  the 
other.  Extreme  fatness  some  considered  to  be  a  species  of  dis- 
ease, or  approaching  to  it ;  the  family  alluded  to,  when  young, 
and  before  becoming  consumptive,  were  very  much  inclined  to 
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fatness ;  tliey  were  not  characterized  for  so  much  fire  and  energy 
as  their  progenitors ;  bat  in  that  respect  more  like  my  friend's 
in-bred  greyhounds,  which  go  to  their  work  **  in  a  cool,  deliberate 
nuuiner/^ 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Galley's  remark  of  producing  symmetry  in 
shape  and  a  disposition  to  fatten  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  question 
of  losing  size  on  the  other,  we  have  instances  in  two  respectable 
graziers  near  Derby,  who  have  an  excellent  breed  of  long  horned 
cows.  Many  years  ago,  a  fat  cow  sent  from  them  to  the  butcher 
weighed  12  to  13  score  per  quarter ;  but  by  breeding  cows  in-and- 
in,  they  now  seldom  weigh  above  10  score  per  quarter,  and  to  use 
the  butchers'  phrase,  ^^  they  are-  all  fat  and  bone,  and  no  flesh,^' 
meaning  no  lean  flesh.  This  account  is  confirmed  to  me  by 
one  of  tliose  graziers, — ^*  they  have,"  he  says,  '*  bred  them 
in-and-in  a  little,  and  they  are  finer  in  their  looks,  rather  less  in 
size,  but,'*^  he  adds,  "  they  nill  be  fat,  if  you  give  them  anything 
to  eat" 

As  a  disposition  to  fatten  is  a  great  object  in  breeding  cows  or 
sheep,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  benefit  may  be  derived  by 
breeding  them  in-and-in  for  a  few  generations,  followed  by  sub- 
sequent generations  of  judicious  crossing  with  the  same  kind  of 
breed ;  for  whether  you  regain  the  same  size  as  before  or  not,  you 
may  produce  such  cattle,  as  to  fatten  a  greater  number  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  with  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  thus 
equal,  if  not  increase,  the  weight  of  meat  famished,  upon  the 
whole,  and  at  the  same  expense,  to  the  butcher,  and  afford  more 
profit;  in  sheep  it  would  probably  give  a  finer  staple  of  wool.* 


*  Since  making  this  remark,  which  occurred  to  me  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence  of  in-breeding,  if  my  theoiy  were  right ;  but  without  knowing 
whether  the  wool  was  finer  from  it  or  not,  I  have  been  informed  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  breeding  sheep  in-and-in,  that  it  does  refine  the 
wool,  and  to  such  an  evident  degree,  that  the  wool  buyers  give  a  higher 
price  for  it.  I  also  find,  that  in-breeding  in  sheep  affects  the  constitution  ; 
the  lambs  are  very  delicate  and  difficult  to  rear;  and  when  reared,  they  will 
not  bear  forcing  with  good  keep  as  other  sheep  wUl ;  it  produces  purging 
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Speed  aud  stoutness  are  required  in  the  g^eyliound ;  a  disposition 
to  fatteu  in  the  cow  or  sheep ;  it  may  have  its  beneficial  or  pre- 
judicial effect  in  either,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and 
what  we  may  rationally  conclude  was  the  intention  of  Providence 
in  creating  them ;  for  in  that  intention  centres  the  foundation  of 
all  argument  upon  the  subject  It  cannot,  however,  be  rationally 
expected  that  ultimate  benefit  will  be  derived  from  in-breeding  in 
these  animals,  without  judicious  and  appropriate  selections  in  tiie 
subsequent  re-crossing  them,  whether  with  the  original  or  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  so  as  to  regenerate  the  species  in  those  attributes 
before  impaired  by  it ;  each  department  of  management  ought  to 
be  in  perfection. 

Some  arguers  on  the  subject  deny,  or  affect  to  deny,  that  in- 
breeding has  any  physical  effect  different  from  cross-breeding; 
but  that  it  has  a  different  effect,  and  widely  so,  is  clear  to  a 
demonstration  by  a  multiplicity  of  instances,  and  in  different 
ways.  We  have  little  or  no  proof  tliat  I  am  aware  of,  that  any 
material  injury  to  the  constitution  is  experienced  in  the  brute 


and  scouring,  and  they  go  on  altogether  differently  firom  other  sheep;  like 
homed  cattle,  it  gives  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten,  bat  loses  size  in  the  animal. 
The  only  instance  I  know  of  which  justified  the  sui^>osition  Uiat  the  consti- 
tution of  homed  cattle  snffers  from  in-breeding,  is  in  the  wild  bulls  and 
cows  in  Chartley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Ferrers,  in  Staffordshire.  My 
informant  states,  that  the  possessor  for  the  time  being,  of  that  Park,  is 
under  some  obligation  specified  in  the  title  deeds,  to  keep  up  that  breed  to 
a  certain  number ;  and  that  he  finds  it  difficult  so  to  do,  from  the  calves 
being  very  delicate  and  difficult  to  rear.  As  they  range  at  large  in  the 
Park,  and  are  vexy  shy  and  tenacious  of  i^proach,  it  is  probable  that  they 
breed  in-and-in,  and  that  such  in-breeding  is  the  cause  of  that  delicacy  of 
their  constitutions.  There  ought  to  be  a  distinction  drawn  in  this  respect 
between  these  wild  bulls  and  cows  confined  within  the  range  of  one  park, 
their  numbers  not  being  great,  and  consequently  breed  closer  in-and-in, 
than  other  wild  animals  of  any  description  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and 
a  much  wider  range.  The  latter,  ranging  over  a  whole  country,  have 
a  greater  change  of  soil  and  climate,  and  probably,  in  most  eases,  do  not 
breed  very  closely  in-and-in;  consequently  the  wild  bulls  and  cows  in  this 
instance  form  a  better  criterion  to  judge  of  the  effects  firom  in-breeding 
than  wild  animals  in  general. 
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species,  except  as  before  stated  to  be  the  case  with  sheep ;  but  in 
the  haman  species  that  injury  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  any  that 
is  obsenred ;  they  often  die  consumptive.  This  may  arise  from 
a  difference  in  their  natural  constitution,  and  that  of  the  brute 
species ;  or  in  the  general  organization  of  frame.  The  family 
before  alluded  to,  I  have  known  in  the  most  apparent  good  health, 
and  have  afterwards  also  witnessed  the  heart-rending  distress  of 
the  parents  at  their  children  and  grand-children  going  off  one  after 
another,  with  no  particular  cause  offering  itself  for  their  doing 
so,  but  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  consequence  of  cousins 
and  relations  inter-marrying;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
only  survivor  of  them,  as  expressed  in  a  conversation  I  recently 
had  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  only  other  cause  he  could 
imagine  which  might  contribute  to  that  effect,  was  a  cold  and 
the  consequent  illness  of  his  father  a  few  years  before  he  was 
married,  and  which  left  upon  him  a  trifling  husky  cough,  and 
spitting  up  of  phlegm  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  numerous  cases  of  different  families  which  might 
be  instanced,  the  effect  is  seen  in  nearly  all  the  old  and  most 
respectable  families  in  an  extensive  village  in  Leicestershire, 
where  they  were  marrying  cousins  pretty  generally  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  am  informed  by  an  inhabitant  that  most 
of  those  families  are  in  the  way  of  becoming  extinct,  from  the 
children  being  generally  consumptive,  and  having  died,  without 
any  other  reason  in  particular  being  assigned,  than  their  parents 
being  relations  to  each  other  before  marrying. 

As  an  instance  in  proof  of  in-breeding  not  impairing  the  con- 
stitution of  animals  in  the  same  degree  experienced  in  the  human 
species,  I  may  mention  the  owner  of  a  pack  of  harriers,  who  says 
he  always  breeds  them  in-and-in ;  and  another  pack  where  a  bitch 
has  not  been  sent  to  any  other  kennel  for  a  cross  during  the  last  fifty 
years ;  this  produces  a  uniformity  of  colour,  shape  and  size,  con- 
sequently they  are  more  regular  in  their  speed,  and  are  by  some  hound 
fanciers  thought  more  handsome  as  a  pack.  There  may,  never- 
theless, in  these  two  cases  be  a  degeneracy,  in  either  size,  courage, 
or  fineness  of  nose,  which  they  may  not  perceive,  all  degenerating 
gradually  alike,  and  no  other  being  in  the  same  kennel  to  compare 
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witli  them  to  make  the  difference  obvious.  But  in  a  kennel  of  hounds 
originally  obtained  from  different  places^  the  inmates  are  so 
numerous,  that  you  may  breed  many  years  from  that  kennel  with- 
out having  recourse  to  very  close  in-breeding.  How  near  you  can 
go  without  materially  deteriorating  any  essential  attribute  is  not 
ascertained,  but  this  point  would  perhaps  be  as  useful  to  the 
question  of  in-breeding  as  any  part  of  it.  The  same  writer,  who 
quotes  Mr.  Culley,  mentions  a  celebrated  breeder  of  game  cocks, 
who  possessed  a  very  superior  sort,  attributing  their  excel- 
lence, as  he  is  credibly  informed^  to  his  not  mixing  th«m 
with  other  people^s  breed.  Now  this  is  indefinite  and  inconclu- 
sive, as  he  does  not  state  how  near  in  consanguinity  they  were 
bred,  or  whether  his  original  breed  were  all  of  one  hatch,  or 
whether  he  had  different  breeds  originally  by  which  he  could 
cross  them  sufficiently  without  having  recourse  to  other  breeders 
for  that  purpose.  * 

With  respect  to  game  cocks,  I  need  not  say  I  am  credibly 
informed,  for  I  have  it  from  the  breeder^s  own  lips,  who  is 
now  living  and  able  to  attest  it,  confirmed  by  other  living  wit- 
nesses. He  has  an  excellent  breed  of  game  fowls,  and  breeds 
many  cocks  for  a  celebrated  knight  of  the  sod,  and  has  inciden- 
tally furnished  him  with  some  thai  were  in-bred,  but  they  were 
found  not  to  answer;  they  were  deficient  in  shape,  not  straight  in 
their  breasts,  ill  formed,  and  do  not  fight  with  fire  or  energy, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  were  not  what  Hudibras  would 
recommend : —  • 

**  He  that  fi^^hts  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

They  do  not  run  away,  but  will  stand  slashing  to  death  ;  yet  it  is 
observed  and  admitted  by  all  I  have  heard  speak  of  them,  that 
when  they  do  fight,  they  strike  quicker  than  the  other  sort. 


^  Game  cocks  are  seldom  bred  promiscuously  as  other  barn-door  fowls 
are;  the  cocks  are  kept  separate,  and  sent  to  their  respective  walks; 
a  number  of  them  may  be  kept  together  without  any  hens  amongst  them 
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In-breeding  may  perhi^  be  practised  with  disadvantage  to 
a  certain  point ;  what  that  point  is,  or  what  proportion  of  alien  to 
consanguineous  blood  is  required,  so  as  not  to  deteriorate  any 
essential  attribute  which  requires  redeeming  by  subsequent  cross, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  If  two  brothers  marry  wives  not  previously 
related  to  them,  the  blood  in  each  marriage  is  alien  to  each  other; 
if  the  children  from  these  marriages  intermarry,  there  are  equal 
portions  of  alien  and  of  consanguineous  blood,  without  any  new 
addition  or  change  to  renovate  the  whole  animal  system,  as  is 
done  by  the  experienced  farmer,  who  makes  a  point  of  changing 
the  seed  if  he  sow  the  same  kind  of  grain  on  the  same  land ;  and 
if  the  error  be  an  imaginary  one,  it  is  still  acted  on ;  I  should 
apprehend  that  the  disadvantage  for  want  of  this  change  would  be 
greater,  and  be  sooner  perceived  in  animated  than  in  inanimate 
bodies ;  also  that  in  two  brothers  marrying  wives  that  were  sisters 
to  each  other,  the  disadvantage  of  their  children  intermarrying 
would  be  greater  than  if  the  two  wives  were  not  related  to  each 
other,  as,  though  in  both  cases,  there  would  be  equal  portions  of 
alien  and  of  consanguineous  blood ;  yet  in  the  farmer  case  there 
would  be  only  two  sorts  of  blood,  while  in  the  latter  there  would 
be  three  sorts,  and  of  course  a  greater  variety. 

If  we  admit  that  a  degeneracy  takes  place  in  the  o£&pring 
from  a  consanguineous  conjunction  of  the  sexes,  it  must  arise  from 
the  blood  requiring,  in  nature,  a  renovation  by  change  from  an 
admixture  of  alien  blood,  without  which  it  becomes  less  efficient, 
and  the  body  and  general  system  thereby  deteriorated ;  blood  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  the  agent  for  the  generation  of  species,  and  the  source 
of  health  or  sickness ;  according  as  it  is  free  from  or  loaded  with 
impurities,  so  is  the  body  in  a  healthy  or  disordered  state,  weak 
or  strong ;  according  as  it  is  small  in  its  globules  and  fine  in  its 
texture,  so  are  the  bones  more  solid,  the  fleshy  fibre  more  fine. 


when  chickens  or  stags,  and  will  rest  quiet  without  fighting ;  but  put  a  hen 
amongst  them,  and  battle-royal  ensues,  until  many  are  killed,  unless  soon 
separated.  In  this  way,  game  cocks  are  as  good  a  criterion  of  the  effects 
from  in-breeding  as  other  fowls  are,  or  better  than  they,  and  as  good  as 
any  of  the  different  species  of  animals. 
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the  muscles  more  firm^  possessing  more  powerful  capability,  and 
the  coat  and  general  appearance  more  fine,  as  in  the  difference 
which  is  seen  between  the  race  and  the  cart  horse.  The  blood  is 
the  primary  agent  which  influences  and  regulates  all  the  organs 
and  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  its  circulation  searches  all  the 
avenues  and  crevices  of  the  frame,  and  imparts  health  and 
strength,  or  disease  and  weakness,  according  as  it  is  in  itself  in 
a  healthy  or  unhealthy  state. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  a  change  or  variety  is  equally 
essential  to  the  blood  in  the  re*production  of  species  as  variety  of 
aliment,  which  is  found  by  repeated  experiments  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  tlie  stomach,  to  impart  health,  strength,  and  vigour 
to  the  body.  It  will  be  seen  under  the  head  /rat'mViy,  and  more 
fully  explained  there,  and  has  before  been  mentioned,  that 
Magendie,  the  highest  physiological  authority  we  have,  has  proved 
by  repeated  experiments  on  dogs,  that  when  confined  to  a  diet  of 
only  one  substance  for  a  length  of  time,  they  suffer  great  injury 
from  it ;  even  with  as  much  pure  wheaten  bread,  and  water  to 
drink  in  the  day  as  they  like,  they  will  die  in  fifty  days. — 
If  you  confine  them  to  that  diet  for  forty  days,  and  then  give  them 
a  cliange  of  food,  they  will  eat  it  voraciously  for  a  few  days,  yet  they 
will  die  at  the  end  of  fifty  days,  the  same  as  if  their  diet  had  not 
been  changed,  and  when  opened,  the  same  marks  of  final  decay 
are  presented.  Various  other  substances  are  usually  given  to  dogs, 
but  he  has  confined  them  to  one ;  on  some  they  will  die  at  the  end 
of  thirty-two  days,  as  in  being  fed  with  sugar  alone,  yet  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  days  they  grow  fat  with  it ;  otJiers,  forty  or 
forty-five  days;  while  these  same  substances  are  given  simul- 
taneously or  successively,  they  will  live  and  enjoy  good  health. 
These  are  facts  demonstrated  by  actual  and  repeated  experiments ; 
yet  I  do  not  find  any  philosophical  cause  assigned  by  him  for  these 
effects ;  yet  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the  want  of  that  change  or 
variety  so  essential  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  There  are  other 
phenomena  in  nature  which  philosophers  have  hitherto  failed  in 
reducing  to  a  satisfactory  demonstration  ;  the  motion  of  the  body 
and  movement  of  the  limbs  are  known  to  be  effected  by  the 
mechanical  agency  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles at  the  will  of  the  animal  under  the  influence  of  the  brain ; 
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but  the  mechanical  agency  subservient  to  the  brain  in  effecting 
that  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known ;  so  have  the  conception  of  o£&pring  in  the  womb,  and  a 
variety  of  others,  which  will  probably  remain  so  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  we  may  say  with  Hamlet  to  Horatio, 

<*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoeophy." 

Yet  the  reason  for  variety  of  aliment  being  so  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  in  which  the  blood  is  so  materially  concerned, 
is  obviously  because  nature  requires  a  change.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  mind ;  variety  is  acknowledged  to  be  charming ;  it  seems 
to.be  also  esBential  to  the  well-being  of  the  body;  and  why  not  to 
the  blood  in  the  propagation  of  species.'  The  propensities  pecn* 
liar  to  different  species,  and  their  instinctive  qualities,  are  all  inhe- 
rent in  the  blood  of  those  animals  which  possess  that  peculiar  in- 
stinct and  propensity.  All  our  faculties,  our  powers,  our  desires, 
our  feelings,  our  spirits,  and  every  sensation  incidental  to  man  or 
beast,  emanate  from  the  blood ;  these  experience  a  depression  by 
a  continued  sameness  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increased  energy  and 


^  Change  of  diet  is  not  confined  to  change  firom  animal  to  regetable 
ft)od ;  or  fit)m  flesh  to  fi«h  or  fowl ;  there  is  variety  of  flesh,  variety  of 
fish,  and  variety  in  each  and  every  sort  of  food.  Thus  a  sheep,  or  cow,  or 
horse,  which  eats  grass  alone  all  summer,  besides  being  intended  by 
nature  to  live  on  less  variety  of  aliment  than  man  or  dog,  has  yet  the 
necessary  variety  in  the  different  sorts  of  grasses  in  each  field,  as  grasses  are 
not  all  of  a  uniform  quality,  though  grown  on  the  same  soil ;  and  a  removal 
of  cattle  firom  grass  on  one  soil  to  grass  on  a  different  soil,  though  the  pas- 
turage is  not  more  abuodant  on  one  than  the  other,  is  yet  attended  with  a 
visible  benefit,  and  the  cattle  eat  the  grass  in  the  new  pasture  more  greedily 
than  in  the  one  they  have  been  accustomed  to  for  a  length  of  time.  These 
changes  firom  one  pasture  to  another  are  firequently  made  with  dairy  cows, 
and  a  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  milk  is  produced,  as  is  erident 
fit>m  the  cheese  tub  and  butter  chum.  It  would  benefit  a  hunter  one 
week  to  eat  of  one  stack  of  hay,  and  the  next  of  an  other,  equally  well  got, 
and  i^parently  equal  in  quality,  but  grown  on  different  soils.  Oats  and  beans 
together  are  better  for  a  horse  than  if  he  were  confined  to  either  of  them 
separately  for  a  length  of  time. 
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strength  by  a  change  and  variety,  on  the  other ;  deprive  the  blood 
of  this  change  or  essential  variety,  and  it  becomes  satiated,  and 
loses  the  finest  portion  of  its  vigoar  and  power,  the  same  as  our 
appetites  do  with  a  continued  sameness  of  diet,  or  our  indinatioas 
and  spirits  with  a  continued  sameness  of  enjoyment  This  inclina- 
tion in  nature  for  change  and  variety  is  beautifully  described  by 
Shakespear  in  the  language,  on  the  queen'*s  incontiuency,  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  ghost  in  its  interview  with  Hamlet 


<*  and  to  decline 


Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 

Though  lewilness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven ; 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  liuk*d, 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  ^lestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage." 

This  multiplicity  of  dispositions,  in  which  is  a  unity  of  desire 
for  change  and  variety,  are  all  derivatives  from  the  blood,  ordained 
by  nature  to  require  change  and  new  additions  in  its  generating  a 
continuance  of  those  species,  which  it  has  not  set  apart  to  breed 
wholly  consanguineously,  as  some  sorts  of  pigeons.  The  body  is 
fed  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood  is  fed  of  the  stomach ;  each  remove, 
generation  after  generation,  receiving  new  additions  the  same  as 
the  produce  from  a  single  grain  of  corn  grown  one  hundred  years 
ago  has  undergone  by  the  beneficial  change  and  variation  of  each 
soil  and  clime,  when  it  may  return  to  the  same  soil  whence 
it  originally  sprung,  and  there  again  will  flourish ;  where,  had  it 
continued  to  be  sown  in  succession  year  after  year,  would  have 
degenerated  into  nothingness. 

**  How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 

To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection." — Shakespear. 

The  blood  is  the  source,  spring,  or  fountain  head,  for  putting  the 
whole  machine  of  nature  into  action,  and  continuing  it  in  a  sound 
and  healthy  state ;  it  seems  to  be  the  omnipotence  and  ordination 
of  nature  itself  to  require  a  renovation  by  exchange  and  admix- 
ture of  new  additions  of  congenial  matter  of  its  own  nature ;  inan* 
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imate  bodies,  grain>  herbs,  vegetables,  plants,  which  grow  from 
the  earth,  are  supported  by  juices,  which  in  animated  bodies  are 
termed  blood ;  tliese  juices  to  be  healthy  and  luxuriant,  require 
each  new  growth,  to  be  fostered  by  a  change  of  soil. 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  arguments  equally  apply  to  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world,  when  consanguineous  conjunctions  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  it  will 
yet  be  allowed  that  the  same  divine  power  tliat  created  our  first 
parents  by  means  inscrutable  to  us,  and  also  created  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  tlie  fishes  of  the  sea,  male  and 
female ;  he  with  them  created  the  blood,  the  stream  of  life,  the 
channels  through  whicli  he  ordained  that  stream  to  flow,  the  rivers 
and  brooks,  the  rivulets  and  drains,  as  the  veins  and  arteries  may 
be  deemed,  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  general  receiving  and 
dispensing  fountain  or  circulating  medium,  the  heart ;  and  can  it 
be  that  he  who  had  the  power  to  build  this  structure,  in  every 
branch  so  complicate,  yet  for  one  uniform  and  general  end,  should 
lack  the  power  to  impart  the  quality  to  the  stream  of  life  for  its 
continuance  without  change,  so  long  as  he,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
thought  fit;  and  then,  by  his  ordinance  to  require  a  general 
change  ?  To  deny  it,  must  be  to  deny  Iiis  power  of  the  original 
creation  of  his  creatures.  They  were  increased  and  multiplied  to 
his  desire.  There  may  be  others  of  his  creatures  intended  to  be 
continued  by  consanguineous  conjunction,  and  which  are  adapted 
by  him  for  that  purpose  accordingly ;  but  which  leads  us  short- 
sighted mortals  into  dispute  on  the  subject  He  then,  by  his  com- 
mandment to  Moses,  2451  years  after  the  creation,  and  800  years 
after  the  flood,  forbade  a  continuance  of  such  consanguineous  con- 
junctions in  the  human  species ;  and  punished  a  disobedience  of 
his  ordinances  by  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  upon  their  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration, the  strongest  earthly  stimulant  to  obedience,  we  can  pos- 
sibly  possess :  on  moral  considerations  it  may  be  that  the  human 
species  suiTer  more  by  in-breeding  than  the  brute,  and  experience 
confirms  its  being  more  prejudicial  in  them  than  in  tlie  other. 

What  proof  of  holy  writ  can  be  stronger  of  such  being  his  dis- 
pensation than  the  junction  of  the  periods  of  the  termination  of 
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such  great  duration  of  life  in  man>  with  the  renewal  of  God's  laws 
and  ordinances  to  Moses,  and  his  interdiction  of  consanguineous 
marriages.  It  was  the  epoch  of  change  in  the  system  of  carrying 
on  the  generations  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  system  of  the  blood  was 
arrived  at  its  maturity,  and  required  a  genial  change  to  reno- 
vate it 

Now  I  would  beg  to  ask  the  advocates  for  in-breeding  why  this 
consideration,  so  far  as  the  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  blood  is 
concerned,  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  to  the 
human  species  ?  the  necessary  increase  of  the  one  had  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  other,  as  we  may  rationally  suppose ;  the  blood  of  that 
brute,  not  intended  to  breed,  as  some  sort  of  pigeons  are,  in  its 
renewed  generations,  would  require  an  admixture  with  alien  blood 
from  that  period,  the  same  as  in  the  human  species ;  the  children 
of  Israel  were  thus  taught  by  the  commandment  of  God  what  in 
themselves  were  unlawful  lusts,  and  their  being  endowed  with 
reason,  it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose 
that  they  would  infer  the  same  laws  of  nature  as  their  guide  for 
that  part  of  the  brute  creation  which  was  under  their  immediate 
control,  as  for  themselves ;  there  is  no  express  distinction  made  in 
those  commandments  between  the  brute  aud  the  human  species,  as 
allowing  the  former  unreserved  consanguineous  conjunction  of  the 
sexes ;  but  if  the  advocates  for  in-breeding  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing therein  expressed  against  such  conjunctions,  I  conceive  that 
scripture  will  not  bear  them  out  in  such  assertion. 

In  these  unlawful  lusts,  it  is  written  unclean,  in  many  passages 
of  scripture :  for  instance,  in  Leviticus  xx.  21.  '^  If  a  man  shall 
take  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  an  unclean  things — and  in  tiie  25th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  says,  **  Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference 
between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and 
clean  f^  unclean  beasts  may  mean  unclean  from  consanguineous 
conjunction.    This  I  will  leave  to  others  to  determine* 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  an  evident  distinction  between  these 
commandments  as  regards  sinfulness  of  marriages  with  certain 
relations  in  the  human  species,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  ap- 
pertaining to  the  consanguineous  conjunction  of  the  blood.     For 
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instance :  cousins  may  inter-marry  without  disobedience  to  those 
laws ;  while^  so  far  as  regards  the  blood>  what  in  the  brute  would 
be  the  same  as  cousins^  the  consanguinity  would  be  too  near> 
according  to  the  resiilt€(  before  noted,  and  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  offspring ;  supposing  it  to  affect  the 
brute  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  human  species.  Again ;  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  brother's  wife,  nor  his  own  wife's  sister; 
whereas  in  dogs,  there  would  be  no  deterioration  of  the  blood  in 
putting  one  dog  to  a  certain  bitch,  and  for  the  next  litter  putting 
that  dog's  brother  to  her ;  or  putting  one  dog  to  two  bitches  that 
are  sisters.  The  affinity  in  the  former  is  brother-in-law  by  mar- 
riage ;  and  necessary  to  be  prohibited  on  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations. Brother-in-law,  and  brother  in  blood,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  in  the  brute,  brother-in-law  is  unknown.  Cousins  marrying, 
as  before  said,  produces  equal  portions  of  consanguineous  and  alien 
blood ;  half  brother  and  sister,  that  is,  by  the  same  mother  but  by 
different  fathers,  we  consider  to  be  nearer  relations  than  cousins ; 
yet  the  portions  of  alien  to  consanguineous  blood  are  equal  in  them 
the  same  as  in  cousins ;  an  equal  portion  of  one  blood  to  the  other, 
without  any  fresh  admixture.  But  notwithstanding  this  distinction 
between  the  two,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  militate  against  these  or- 
dinances prohibiting  relations  inter-marrying,  being  in  strict  appli- 
cation to  the  consanguineous  conjunction  of  the  sexes  in  the  brute 
species,  and  the  necessity  for  them  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and 
the  non-necessity  for  them  afterwards,  as  appertaining  to  the  blood ; 
they  were  necessary  at  first ;  they  were  not  necessary,  but  detri- 
mental, afterwards ;  He  who  had  the  power  of  creation,  had  the 
power  of  adapting  its  duration  to  his  own  purposes. 

Whatever  doubt  may  remain  of  the  blood  requiring  a  renovation 
by  alien  admixture  in  later  ages,  different  from  what  it  did  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  that  doubt  cannot  be  set  in  equal  balance 
against  the  positive  and  certain  evidence  in  all  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  life  and  health,  that  nature  requires  a  change  ;  and 
such  powers  being  regulated  by  the  blood,  it  follows,  as  a  rational 
conclusion,  tliat  the  blood  also  requires  a  change  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  species ;  always  excepting  those  animals  which  give  positive 
proof  of  their  being  intended  by  Providence  to  breed  consan- 
guineously. 
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The  decline  in  the  duration  of  life  in  man^  which  commenced 
a  few  hundred  years  previous  to  this  interdiction  against  relations 
inter-marrying,  strengthens  this  position;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  longer  the  duration  of  life  in  each  genera- 
tion during  those  early  ages,  the  fewer  generations  there  would  be 
in  that  space  of  time,  say  2000  years,  than  in  the  same  space  of 
time  since  then,  when  the  duration  of  life  was  shorter. 

Mr.  Pope  has  somewhere  said,  that  ^^  whatever  is,  is  right  ;^  so 
in  the  philosophy  of  nature  we  may  say,  "  whatever  is,  is  intended:'^ 
or  to  speak  more  fully,  whatever  we  find  to  be  the  effect  of  any 
definite  cause,  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the 
Creator. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  myself  borne  out  in  my  assump- 
tion, by  a  few  lines  from  a  very  respectable  and  eminent  physi- 
cian, to  whom  I  had  shown  the  preceding  pages  on  this  subject  of 
in -breeding;  and  I  only  regret  his  not  consenting  to  the  weight  of 
his  name  being  added  to  what  he  has  so  kindly  written. 

'^  In  the  breeding  of  dogs,^  says  he,  **  as  well  as  other  animalsi 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  be  derived  from  crossing ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  breeding  from  the  same  blood,  or  in-and-in  as  it  is 
called.  The  nature  of  the  subject  is  such,  and  so  many  difficulties 
are  attendant  upon  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  truth  will 
ever  be  so  fully  demonstrated,  as  to  place  the  question  be/ond  the 
reach  of  cavil  and  dispute.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  the  judicious  breeder,  if  he  desire  to  propagate  animals 
having  certain  properties  which  may  best  suit  his  views  and  pur- 
poses, will  select  those  males  and  females  which  possess  such  pro- 
perties in  the  most  eminent  degree,  without  regarding  the  near- 
ness or  dbtance  of  consanguinity. 

"  By  this  means  he  wUl  have  just  grounds  for  expecting  that  the 
offspring  will  inherit  the  properties  of  the  parents ;  and  moreover 
it  is  highly  probable  tliat  such  qualities  will  be,  in  some  degree 
more  or  less,  heightened  and  refined  in  each  succeeding  generation ; 
and  thus,  by  judicious  selection  and  good  management,  a  higher 
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Btandard  of  excellence  will  be  made  attainable.  But  if  this  notion  be 
correct,  and  experience  will  bear  me  oot,  I  feel  confident  in  assert- 
ing that  it  is,  it  will  follow^  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
system  of  breeding  in-and-in  will  be  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent^ 
and  become  prejudicial  beyond  it.  Perfection  in  an  animal  depends 
npon  a  combination  of  qualities;  and  while  the  measures  you 
adopt  may  be  augmenting  and  improving  one  desired  property, 
and  pushing  it  to  the  right  point,  another  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  refined  beyond  the  degree  sought,  so  as  to  lead  to  deteriora- 
tion ;  therefore  if,  after  breeding  from  the  same  blood  through 
a  succession  of  generations,  deficiency  of  some  attribute  be  per- 
ceptible, it  then  becomes  requisite  to  correct  it  by  a  judicious 
cross;'  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  under  these  circumstances 
that  a  change  of  blood  is  ever  requisite,  supposing  the  breed  in 
other  respects  to  be  of  the  first  order.'' 

Now  this  is  perfectly  analagous  to  the  human  species  from  the 
creation,  or  from  the  flood,  after  which  the  earth  was  fresh  peopled, 
and  during  the  old  patriarchs,  to  the  interdiction  against  consan- 
guineous marriages,  and  may  be  analagous  to  the  brute  species,  as 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the 
brute  species  between  those  ages  and  the  present  times,  being  record- 
ed ;  yet  as  the  human  species,  in  those  times,  lived  to  a  greater  age 
than  at  the  present  time,  we  may  rationaUy  conclude  that  the  brute 
species  did  the  same.  Therefore,  the  above  theory  of  "  in-breeding 
being  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent,  and  become  prejudicial  beyond 
it,''  is  confirmed  by  the  history  and  experience  of  the  world  since 
its  creation. 

This  theory  is  also  applicable  to  breeding  from  male  and  female 
that  are  not  of,  what  may  be  termed,  an  established  breed,  but  of 
two  distinct  sorts  of  the  same  species  of  animal,  as  from  a  male 
of  the  greyhound  sort,  and  a  female  of  the  bull  dog,  or  any 
other  sort  of  dog ;  or  from  a  thorough  blood  horse  and  a  mare 
of  a  coarser  or  heavy  draught  kind.  And  this  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  was  the  writer's  intention,  when  he  says,  that  if 
**  he  desire  to  propagate  animals  having  certain  propensities 
which  may  best  suit  his  views  and  purposes,  he  will  select  those 
males    and   females  which  possess  such  properties  in  the  most 
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eminent  degree,  without  regarding  the  nearness  or  distance  of 
consanguinity.^  I  should  be  the  more  inclined  to  infer  that  such 
was  his  meaning,  because,  where  the  breed  has  been  long  esta- 
blished, that  is,  for  many  generations,  beginning,  as  from  the 
creation,  to  breed  in-and-in,  that  point  after  which  in-breeding 
may  become  prejudicial,  has  been  already  arrived  at. 

Pigeons  will  afford  us  some  very  useful  instruction  on  this 
subject,  and  give  ample  proof,  had  we  not  sufficient  analogical 
proof  in  different  sorts  of  animals,  that  the  effect  from  in-breeding 
is  different  in  some  sorts  of  animals  to  what  it  is  in  others ;  and 
that  the  intention  of  Providence  in  the  creation  of  them  was  not 
the  same,  in  that  respect,  in  every  species  of  animal ;  by  which  we 
may  rationally  conclude,  that  the  original  composition  of  the 
blood  was  in  different  proportions  of  each,  or  of  some  parts  of  the 
elementary  matter  composing  it 

According  to  a  treatise  on  pigeons  by  Daniel  Girton,  Esq.,  of 
the  county  of  Bucks,  revised  and  improved  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
**  the  pigeon  lays  two  eggs,  which  produces  young  ones  of  different 
sexes.  Their  breeding  frequently,  or  but  seldom,  depends  on 
their  being  well  or  ill  fed,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  food. 
K  well  fed,  some  sorts  will  breed  once  a  month ;  so  ri^id  is  the 
fertility  of  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state,  however  incredible  it 
may  appear,  that,  from  a  single  pair,  14760  may  be  produced  in 
the  space  of  four  yea^rs.^  It  also  appears,  that  in  some  sorts  their 
constantly  breeding  in-and-in  does  not  effect  any  change  in  size  or 
appearance,  while  in  other  sorts  it  effects  a  very  material  change. 
That  sort  called  the  English  Power,  if  bre4  in-and-in,  the  breed 
will  degenerate  and  he  worth  nothing  ;  while  breeding  the  Tumbler 
pigeon  in-and-in  would  only  diminish  its  size.  The  varieties  pro- 
duced by  pairing  male  and  female  of  different  sorts,  are  botH 
numerous  and  beautiful.  Though  the  constancy  of  the  Turtle- 
dove is  proverbial,  the  dove-house  pigeon  is  not  so  faithful ;  two 
males  are  often  seen  quarrelling  for  one  mistress  ;  and  when  the 
female  encourages  the  freedom  of  a  new  gallant,  her  old  com- 
panion shows  visible  marks  of  his  displeasure,  quits  her  company, 
and  never  approaches  except  to  chastise  her*  Many  instances 
have  been  known,  when  two  males,  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
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respective  mates,  have  thought  fit  to  make  an  exchange,  and  have 
lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  newohjects  of  their  choice. 

The  Carrier  and  Tumbler  pigeon  will  not  pair  together.  Some 
other  sorts,  where  a  cock  and  a  hen  are  hatched  together  in  a  nest, 
will  fly  about  when  fledged,  and  mix  with  other  pigeons,  but  when 
pairing  time  comes,  will  pair  with  none  others  but  those  with 
which  they  were  hatched,  brother  and  sister  for  perpetuity; 
others,  if  they  want  them  to  be  crossed  with  a  different  sort,  have 
to  undergo  a  species  of  forced  courtship,  by  being  kept  apart  from 
their  own  mates,  and  placed  very  near  their  new  or  intended 
mates,  in  separate  boxes  for  a  few  days,  to  induce  a  growing 
acquaintance  and  familiarity,  and  then  put  together  in  the  same 
box,  before  they  can  induce  them  to  pair  together. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  exists  a  difference  in  birds  with  respect 
to  breeding  in-and-in,  according  to  their  natural  and  instinctive 
propensities,  as  well  as  a  different  effect  from  it  in  them  as  in 
different  sorts  of  animals ;  and  as  in  pigeons,  it  is  evidently  in- 
stinctive ;  it  shows  that  the  intention  of  Providence  (the  pivot  on 
which  all  such  arguments  turn)  to  be  for  some  sorts  to  breed 
io-and-in,  and  others  not  to  do  so ;  or  there  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  other  sorts  admitting  of  in-breeding  or  not 

In  many  animals,  and  perhaps  in  all,  the  difference  of  climate 
will  effect  a  very  great  change  in  shape  and  general  appearance ; 
this  change  by  climate  is  much  more  observable  in  the  brute  than 
in  tlie  human  species ;  ^  but  it  does  not,  as  some  authors  advance. 


'  We  have  a  collateral  proof  of  the  change  which  difference  of  soil  and 
climate  will  produce,  by  the  uniformity  and  family  likeness  produced  by 
long  continued  occupation  of  one  district  by  certain  breeds.  The  Mezza- 
ronians,  a  people  inhabiting  a  fertile  district  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
unknown  to  the  world  in  general  until  disclosed  before  the  inquisition  of 
Bologna,  in  the  year  1712,  by  a  person  who  had  resided  25  years  amongst 
them,  and  who  were  originally  descended  from  Mezraim,  the  grandson  of 
Noah,  and  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt,  but  afterwards  continued  together 
without  intercourse  with  other  nations  during  all  that  interval ;  and  this 
person  described  them  as  in  features  and  form  all  so  closely  resembling 
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cause  all  the  yarieties  of  the  same  species  which  we  have  in 
pigeons^  above  forty  different  deuominations  of  which  are  given  in 
the  work  alluded  to^  nor  in  the  different  sorts  of  dogs,  horses,  &c^ 
though  Mr.  Girton  f^ays,  that  the  stock-dove  or  wood*pigeon  takes 
its  name  from  being  the  stock  or  stem  from  which  all  the  varieties 
of  pigeons  derive  their  origin ;  an  assertion  equally  as  free  from 
probability  as  from  proof ;  the  same  absurdity  is  advanced,  of  all 
the  varieties  of  dogs  deriving  their  origin  from  the  shepherd  do^. 
If  it  were  so,  the  probability  is,  that  we  should  now  have  neither 
8tock«doves  nor  shepherd  dogs  entire,  as  they  would  have  merged 
into  all  the  several  varieties. 

We  therefore  see  every  species  of  variety  furnished  by  a  bounti- 
ful Providence  for  the  sustenance  and  support  of  his  creatures ; 
such  variety,  to  a  certain  extent,  being  essential,  or  indeed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  economy  of  the  animal  system;  even 
horses,  horned  cattle,  or  sheep  which  feed  on  a  more  apparent 
sameness  of  diet  the  year  round,  as  grass  or  hay,  have  a  variety 
of  herbage ;  and  the  same  kind  of  grasses  grown  on  a  variety  of 


each  other,  that  no  distinction  could  be  made.  We  have,  also,  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  lecturer  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
London,  1811,  a  similarity  in  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  which  had  been 
confined  to  each  of  their  several  districts  for  a  length  of  time,  and  were 
each  distinguishable  of  the  breed  and  district  to  which  they  belonged. 
Mr.  Young  says, — **  Sussex  possessed  a  breed  of  cattle  that  had  not  tra- 
velled into  Kent,  and  a  race  of  South-down  sheep,  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  part  of  the  island.  Herefordshire,  in  like  manner,  boasted  a  superior 
breed  of  cattle,  and  another  of  sheep,  the  Rylands,  which  had  made  no 
great  progress.  The  North  Devon  breed  of  cattle  was  confined  to  an 
equally  original  district ;  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  bred  a  race  of  sheep 
which  had  straggled  into  rather  a  laiger  extent  of  country,  fi>r  they  were 
the  parents  of  those  which,  60  or  70  years  past,  were  called  Hertfbrds. 
Dorsetshire  possessed  a  valuable  breed  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  was 
rarely  found  in  any  county  but  its  own.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  abounded 
with  a  peculiar  race,  which  never  travelled  beyond  their  old  limits.  Suffolk 
possessed  a  breed  of  horses  and  of  cows,  which  was  scarcely  heard  c^  in 
any  other  county.  Durham  and  a  part  of  Yorkshire  formed  the  theatre  of 
the  short-homed  breed  of  cattle,  which  afterwards  travelled  into  Lincoln- 
shire. 
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soils.  The  brewer,  when  he  has  many  successive  brewings  from  the 
same  quality  of  malt,  finds  a  change  of  yeast  beneficial,  or  indeed 
indispensable  towards  a  proper  fermentation  of  his  liquor;  this  I  can 
speak  to  as  a  fact,  from  several  years^  actual  experience  and  close 
observation  of  the  effect  There  are  many  other  cases  which  might 
be  cited  that  particularly  appertain  to  a  fresh  production ;  even  the 
advocates  for  iu-breeding  are  aware  of  same  change  being  neces- 
sary; what  they  lose  from  want  of  change  by  alien  blood, 
they  endeavour  to  gain  by  putting  together  male  and  female 
of  different  ages ;  tlie  same  system  is  pursued  with  greyhounds  as 
with  fighting  cocks ;  father  is  put  to  daughter,  son  to  mother,  grand- 
&ther  to  grand-daughter,  grandson  to  grandmother,  keeping  a 
change  or  variety  in  one  shape  or  another,  appearing  as  though 
change  or  varieiy  constituted  the  elementary  essence  in  tlie  economy 
of  nature. 

We  then  learn  a  lesson  in  the  instance  of  pigeons ;  some  re- 
quire this  change  in  a  greater  degree  than  others ;  some  sorts 
breed  closely  consanguineous,  we  may  say  for  ever,  without  suffer- 
ing deterioration,  while  others  suffer  materially  by  it  in  only  a  few 
generations;  in  them  there  is  evidently  an  instinctive  propensity  for 
it  in  one  sort,  and  a  repugnance  to  it  in  others.  The  effect  is  similar 
with  different  sorts  of  animals,  and  the  human  species ;  in  some 
ihe  constitutional  health  is  materially  injured  by  it,  as  in  the 
human  species  in  particular,  and  also  in  sheep;  while  others,  as  the 
greyhound,  do  not  appear,  by  the  strong  case  Mr.  Drake  makes 
out,  to  be  affected  injuriously  in  their  constitutional  health ;  and 
why  may  we  not  conclude,  that  the  qualities  and  elementary  com- 
position of  the  Mood  were  different  for  those  purposes  at  the  crea- 
tion of  these  different  animals  f  The  same  creative  Power  which 
destined  one  animal  for  labour  and  exertion,  requires  a  degree  of 
that  labour  before  arriving  at  mature  age,  fully  to  develope,  enlarge, 
and  strengthen  his  muscular  and  bony  structure  to  bring  him  to 
perfection,  and  to  enable  him  to  endure  that  labour;  as  in  the 
horse,  the  dog,  and  even  in  man  himself;  while  those  not  destined 
for  labour,  as  the  sheep,  the  cow,  and  others,  suffer  no  deteriora- 
tion by  want  of  labour  and  exertion ;  and  why,  therefore,  does 
not  this  destined  purpose  apply  to  a  change  of  blood  being  neces- 
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sarj  or  unnecessary  in  the  re-prodaotion  of  species  according  to 
their  several  purposes  ? 

The  human  species  are  endowed  with  powers  of  reasoning,  but 
are  without  those  instinctive  peculiarities  common  to  the  brute^ 
which,  in  the  latter,  are  remarkably  characteristic  of  their  several 
destined  purposes  and  necessities ;  these  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
exercise  of  that  reason,  in  the  management  of  that  portion  of  the 
brute  creation  which  are  under  our  controL  It  is  beautifully  said 
by  a  writer, — '*  That  in  the  wondrous  organization  firom  which 
the  world  derives  its  existence,  human  knowledge  is  the  quint- 
essence of  creative  power,  affording  the  sole  means  of  perfecting 
that,  which  in  its  original  state  is  little  more  than  inert  matter ; 
the  former  seeming  to  furnish  models  and  materials,  from  which 
it  is  left  to  man  to  select  whatever  is  necessary  to  minister  to  his 
wants,  or  to  gratify  his  wishes ;  it  is  also  self-evident  that  we  are 
eaUed  upon,  from  our  superior  capacities,  to  regulate  that  active 
principle  of  motion,  which  is  incessantly  occupied  in  multiplying^ 
with  more  abundance  than  order,  the  inexhaustible  germs  of  life 
and  re-production.^ 

Now  what,  I  would  bsSl,  ia  the  rational  inference  from  the 
fore-mentioned  numerous  premises^  in  unison  as  most  of  them 
are  with  each  other  ?  Why,  that  we  ar6  the  co-operating  agents 
in  the  regulation  of  breeding  that  portion  of  the  brute  creation 
which  is  under  our  control.  We  see  the  effect  from  consan* 
guineous  conjunctions  in  a  new  creation  for  some  generations 
to  be  beneficial,  as  in  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  and  afterwards  to  be  prejudicial.  We  see  the  same 
analagous  effect  in  a  sameness  of  food  for  a  limited  time  upon  the 
body,  and  of  grain  sown  upon  the  same  soO,  which  will  flourish 
and  prosper  for  only  a  few  seasons,  as  sugar  will  fatten  a  dog  for 
a  few  days,  after  which,  without  a  change  of  food,  he  will  die  in 
thirty-two  days  from  the  commencement  of  feeding  him  with  it ; 
and  the  same  land  will  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  without 
a  change  of  seed.  If  you  cross  a  fine  animal  with  a  coarse  one^ 
or  a  greater  with  a  smaller  one  of  a  different  species,  the  produce, 
when  grown  to  maturity  (aU  subjects  of  management  being  the 
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same  as  in  patting  animals  of  the  same  species  together)  will  be 
larger^  will  weigh  heavier  than  the  medium  weight  of  sire  and 
dam.  If  you  put  male  and  female  together  that  are  of  the  same 
kind  of  bloody  jet  not  closely  consanguineous,  though  you  do  not 
gain  size  or  substance,  you  keep  it  up  to  the  original  standard. 
But  if  you  breed  closely  in-and-in,  you  lose  size  and  substance 
from  a  want  of  change  in  the  seed  of  male  and  female,  although 
in  some  animals,  as  in  the  greyhound,  you  gain  in  other  attributes, 
as  fineness  of  skin  and  coat,  firmness  of  muscle  and  solidity  of 
bone,  the  consequence  of  the  blood  being  refined,  or  more  closely 
united  in  its  elements  by  its  afiinity  and  attraction,  and  no  portion 
of  new  matter  being  generated  by  the  impulse  given  to  nature  by 
its  required  congenial  change. 

This  operates  differently  in  different  kinds  of  animals ;  for  as 
Markham  justly  observes, — "  Nature  taketh  to  herself  an  especial 
prerogative,  what  is  most  pleasant  to  one  is  most  offensive  to 
another.^  So  is  in-breeding  prgudicial  to  one,  beneficial  to  ano- 
ther, and  in  other  sorts  it  partakes  of  both  effects ;  beneficial  in  one 
attribute  and  prejudicial  in  another,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  bred. 

*^  Richardson,  Hunter,  and  others,^  says  the  veterinarian,  *'  sup- 
posed that  a  vital  principle  exists,  which  incessantly  watches  and 
guards  over  the  whole  machine ;  a  kind  of  preserving  principle 
that  struggles  against  all  the  powers  that  may  tend  to  interrupt  its 
exercise.^  We  confess  that  we  never  could  discover  any  such  pre- 
siding genius,  and  we  acknowledge  no  other  invisible  power  that 
watches  over  animated  machines  than  their  Creator.  The  hand  of 
a  Divine  Artist  is  every  where  visible;  and  he  who  can  look 
through  the  range  of  Nature^s  works,  and  not  admire — he  who 
can  admire,  and  not  adore,  falls  short  of  what  Nature  intended 
him  for,  and  is  deficient  in  the  first  blessings  of  an  enlightened 
mind. 

**  Search  aiidismay'd  the  dark  profouud, 
Where  Nature  works  in  secret ;  trace  the  forms 
Of  atoms,  moving  with  incessant  change 
Their  elemental  round ;  behold  the  seeds 
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Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life. 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever  active  flame ; — 
Then  say  if  nought  in  these  eternal  scenes 
Can  move  thy  wonder  ?'' 

<'  If  there  be  any  one  prevailing  substance  in  the  animated  machine 
that  deserves  the  name  of  vital  principle  more  than  another^  it  is 
the  blood.  The  tenet  of  the  Mosaic  philosophy,  that  *  in  the 
blood  is  the  life  thereof/  must  be  allowed  its  full  wei^t  in  its 
literal  as  well  as  figfurative  sense : — 

*  The  fountain  whence  the  spirits  flow, 
The  generous  stream  which  waters  every  part, 
And  motion,  vigour,  and  warm  life  conveys, 
To  every  particle  that  moves  or  lives.'  " 

On  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  some  degree  of  change  or 
variety  in  all  the  relations  of  Nature^  the  veterinarian  remarks, — 
"  If  we  for  a  moment  direct  our  attention  to  the  solid  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  we  perceive  infinite  variety  branching  out  of  unity 
of  plan.  We  see  chains  of  mountains,  most  of  them  almost 
barren,  and  affording  a  dreary  abode  to  a  few  children  of  neces- 
sity ;  we  see  corresponding  valleys,  where  Nature  pours  out  lier 
abundance,  and  man,  and  all  animated  beings  serenely  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  Providence — extensive  plains,  where  harmless 
flocks  enjoy  a  placid  and  sportive  existence — barren  hills,  thick 
woods,  and  deep  marshes,  with  rivers  and  lakes  interspersed, 
where  various  orders  of  organized  beings  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
creation,  and  hymn  their  equal  God.'* 

**  The  temperature  of  the  country  is  almost  as  diversified  as  the 
soil ;  and  both  combined  produce  a  diversity  in  the  forms  and 
constitutions  of  animals  of  the  same  species."  Such  is  the  Omni- 
potence of  the  Divine  Creator  of  all  things. 

<*  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill ; 

Was  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made; 

Was  every  single  stick  a  quill. 

And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade, 

To  write  the  praise  of  God  above 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry; 

Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole. 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky." — George  Brothers. 
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This  subject,  on  the  necessity  for  some  degree  of  change,  more 
or  less,  admits  of  a  farther  and  more  satisfactory  explanation.  In 
page  1 10,  I  stated  the  insufficiency  of  proof  of  Mr.  Drake's  in-bred 
greyhounds  not  having  become  thereby  degenerated,  by  his  stating 
that  '^  as  a  private  courser,  no  man  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  stood 
higher  than  his  father ;""  it  would  have  been  much  more  condu- 
sive  if  that  proof  had  been  derived  from  his  successful  running  as 
a  public  courser.  This  defect  Mr.  Drake  has  supplied ;  and  which 
furnishes  an  hypothesis  on  which  may  be  founded  a  basis  for  a  fur- 
ther illustration,  and  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  active 
principle  of  motion  which  influences  the  effect  from  in-breeding,  in 
comparison  with  Ihat  of  breeding  from  a  mixture  of  the  same  kind 
of  blood,  but  not  consanguineous ;  and  with  that  of,  what  I  may 
call  a  dotihle  cross ^  namely,  breeding  from  male  and  female,  both 
of  them  already  crossed,  but  not  consanguineous,  as  being  both  half 
bred,  or  what  may  be  termed,  putting  a  half  bred  horse  to  a  half 
bred  mare ;  or  a  mongrel  dog  to  a  different  sort  of  a  mongrel 
bitch,  being  the  opposite  extreme,  or  having  a  contrary  tendency 
to  that  of  in-breeding.  And  as  greyhounds  appear  not  to  suffer 
in  constitutional  health  by  in-breeding,  they  are  as  proper  crite- 
rions  for  the  purpose  as  any  other  animal  we  can  select,  and  even 
more  so. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Drake,  stating  the  defective  proof  alluded  to,  who 
having  occasionally  lent  some  of  his  in-bred  greyhounds  to  gen- 
tlemen who  had  run  them  at  the  Swaff  ham  and  Newmarket  cours- 
ing meetings,  he  wrote  me  a  further  explanation,  accompanied  by 
the  return  lists,  with  letters  from  his  friends  who  had  entered  them 
there,  and  an  engraving  on  wood  for  the  portrait  of  a  bitch.  Swift, 
produced  by  three  generations  of  close  in-breeding,  namely,  first, 
father  to  daughter,  next  son  to  motlier,  and,  tliirdly,  brother  to 
sister,  the  last  conjunction  producing.  Swift,  Spartan,  and  seven 
others,  which  all  lived,  and  proved  good  runners ;  but  as  the  artist 
has  evidently  not  done  justice  to  the  bitch,  I  omit  the  portrait,  as 
if  it  were  ever  so  perfect,  it  might  be  considered  as  the  bitch  being 
flattered  by  the  artist ;  the  performances  are  certainly  criterions 
more  to  be  relied  upon. 

He  says,  **  In  1814, 1  lent  Lord  Rivers  two  stallions.  Sector  and 
Sultan,  sons  of  Spartan ;  they  got  his  lordship  many  winners,  as 
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follow^  Rarity^  Racer,  Radius,  Radix,  Ravena,  Rattlesnake,  Raw- 
bones,  second  for  a  cup,  and  Rosemary,  winner  of  a  cup ;  Saltan, 
as  Mr.  Down^s  Alchymist  at  Swaff  ham,  18 14,  beat  Mr.  Hammond^a 
Skylight,  a  match ;  and  Sector,  as  Agrotis,  beat  Mr.  Hammond's 
Sunflower.  In  1819  two  puppies,  brother  and  sister,  lent  to  Mr. 
Gumey,  one,  Aaron,  he  entered  for  the  cup  at  Newmarket,  but 
lost  his  course  by  an  '  accident  extraordinary.^  He  afterwards  beat 
Mr.  Coxe^s  Jane,  a  match.  And  Ajina  beat  Mr.  Fox'*s  Duchess, 
and  Mr.  Syer^s  Quick,  also  Mr.  Redhead's  Yore,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  Heretic,  at  Swaffham.  The  above  are  the  only 
greyhounds  I  ever  ran  at  public  meetings.'' 

Now  this  evidence  certainly  affords  no  proof  of  impaired  consti- 
tution by  in«breeding ;  or  if  in  any  ways  impaired,  it  was  so  little  as 
to  be  afterwards  restored  by  subsequent  return  to  good  but  not 
consanguineous  blood.  Of  this,  in  these  four  dogs,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  consanguinity ;  Sector,  by  a  subsequent  letter  in 
answer  to  a  further  inquiry,  was  a  decided  cross  with  Spartan ; 
Sultan,  out  of  Simony,  half  sister  to  Spartan,  that  is,  half  brother 
and  sister ;  Sampson  and  Swallow,  which  Mr.  Gumey  entered  in 
the  names  of  Aaron  and  Anna,  from  a  grand  daughter  of  Spartan 
by  Solus,  three  removes  from  Spartan.  These  certainly  afford  a 
strong  proof  that  close  in-breeding  with  greyhounds,  if  judiciously 
practised,  does  not  deteriorate  them;  as  besides  those  in  Lord 
Rivers's  name,  we  have  among  the  only  greyhounds  Mr.  Drake  has 
run  at  public  meetings,  four  which  have  run  seven  courses,  and  lost 
only  one  of  them,  which  is  evidently  good  running,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  "  accident  extraordinary*"  Such  accidents  serve  very  well 
to  dwell  upon  when  at  a  loss  for  a  better  sul^ect,  or  in  need  of  an 
excuse ;  but  to  win  six  courses  out  of  seven  needs  no  excuse  for 

losing  the  seventh. 

S 

Of  the  facts  stated  in  the  letters  sent  with  the  return  lisis,  the 
one  which  strikes  me  as  being  most  worthy  of  remark,  and  |r^<^^ 
I  conceive  to  be  very  important,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from\Mr. 
Gurney;  he  says,  "Your  bitch  Swallow  (Anna)  won  bothvher 
courses  by  goodness,  as  slie  was  beat  very  much  in  the  beginning 
of  both  courses."  There  is  a  coincidence  in  this  fact,  with  what 
her  owner  says  in  another  letter,  which  strikes  me  as  very  curious 
and  remarkable ;  on  the  subject  of  Jire  in  a  greyhound,  he  says, 
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"  Fire  I  detest ;  where  there  is  much  fire,  it  generally  ends  in 
smoke.  Give  me  a  dog  with  plenty  of  natural  mettle^  that  goes  to 
Ms  work  in  a  cool  deliberate  manner^  and  the  further  he  runs,  the 
more  that  mettle  becomes  visible.^^  This  similarity  of  remark 
from  two  different  persons  on  one  breed  of  dogs,  though  not  written 
with  the  same  object  by  each,  will  justify  a  supposition  that  such  was 
the  general  style  of  running  noticed  by  Mr.  Drake,  and  such  was  he  ac- 
customed to  see  in  his  in-bred  greyhounds,  which  makes  him  partial 
to  it,  and  causes  him  to  disapprove  of  the  more  fiery  starter,  which 
he  considers  a  ^fi<Mh  in  the  pan,  and  soon  ending  in  smoke ;  that 
his  in-bred  greyhounds  have  a  deficiency  of  speed,  but  a  superiority 
of  wind,  or,  as  some  would  deem  it,  stoutness;  that  they  lose 
energy  by  in-breeding,  till  roused  to  it  by  their  contest  with  the 
hare,  when  their  .superior  wind  enables  them  to  show  more  fire  or 
mettle  as  he  terms  it,  than  their  adversary  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
course*  Now  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  all  coursers 
whom  I  have  had  opportunity  of  consulting,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in-bred  greyhounds  run  against  those  which  are  not 
in-bred,  namely,  that  whether  they  win  upon  the  whole  course  or 
not,  they  distinguish  themselves  more  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  than  at  the  first  part  of  it 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the 
contrary,  I  feel  bound  to  consider  this  superior  stoutness  to  be  the 
effect  from  a  JtuHcious  mode  of  in-breeding,  of  which  more  here- 
after ;  the  first  thing  necessary  appearing  to  be  inquired  into,  is  the 
philosophical  cause  of  this  effect  In  order  to  do  which,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  opposite  extreme  from  in-breeding,  the  practical  results 
of  which  are  manifestly  visible  to  us  every  day  in  the  produce 
from  double  crossing,  that  is,  for  instance,  firom  a  half  bred  horse 
and  a  half  bred  mare,  and  that  produce  again  crossed  with  another 
half  bred  one,  no  consanguinity  being  in  any  of  the  parents.  We 
see  these  kind  of  horses,  and  I  have  made  many  inquiries  how  they 
were  bred,  to  be  of  high  stature,  long  boned,  lengthy  in  their  body, 
loose,  or,  as  some  would  say,  shangling,  lumbering,  awkward  made 
animals,  inactive,  and  without  any  symmetry  or  compactness  to 
give  them  physical  strength,  but  have  labour  enough  in  dragging 
along  their  own  weight 
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Now,  as  we  have  before  seen,  under  anquestionable  auihoritj, 
that  as  the  blood  is,  so  will  the  body  be;  **  they  find  in  the  Mood, 
all  the  principles,  all  the  elements  of  the  organs;"  it  therefore 
follows,  as  a  certain  consequence,  that,  as  the  bodies  of  these  horses 
are  found  to  be,  so  is  their  blood  ;  and  with  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
stances we  have  of  a  change  in  the  reproduction,  and  all  otiier 
relations  of  life,  being  so  congenial  to  nature,  giving  an  impulse  to 
it,  which,  without  mixing  two  sorts  of  blood,  and  only  of  the  same 
sort,  but  not  closely  consanguineous,  keeps  up  the  size  to  the 
original  standard,  which  close  in-breeding  loses,  so  does  crossing 
or  mixing  two  different  sorts  of  blood,  coustitating  an  extra  de- 
gree of  this  congenial  change,  give  an  increase  of  siae  above  the 
original  standard,  to  the  animal  produced.  As  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case  with  the  organs  of  the  body,  so  have  we  every  right  to 
conclude  that  tlus  extra  degree  of  change  generates  an  increase  of 
elementary  matter  in  the  blood,  which  gives  that  increase  of  size 
to  the  body.  Bui,  at  the  same  time  that  we  see  tliis  increase  of 
size,  we  also  see  that  such  increase  is  not  of  a  good  quality ;  not 
compressed,  unsubstantial,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  not  consolidated; 
no  compactness  or  symmetry  of  shape,  giving  strength  and  conse- 
quent activity;  we  may  therefore  conclude,  the  body  and  blood 
being  admitted  to  be  alike,  that  this  increase  of  matter  generated 
in  the  blood,  is  not  fully  mixed,  united,  or  concentrated  with  the 
original  elementary  matter,  and  that  such  deteriorates  the  wh<^ 
mass  of  matter,  rendering  the  whole  body  inferior  in  quality  to 
what  it  would  have  been  without  that  extra  degree  of  change ;  and 
that,  although  a  certain  degree  of  change  is  desirable,  there  may 
be  too  much  for  the  purpose  intended ;  as  we  know,  under  most 
circumstances  in  life,  that  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
as  well  as  too  little  of  it. 

That  there  is  this  want  of  activity,  arising  from  the  softness  or 
unsubstantial  matter  composing  the  body,  we  need  only  compare 
them  with  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  the  old  sort  of  estfd>lished 
breed  of  heavy  black  cart  horses ;  the  largest  of  them  are  as 
nimble  as  a  pony  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  double  cross  sort 
of  unwieldy  lumbering  horses ;  their  action  more  free  and  more 
true ;  simply  from  their  compactness  of  shape,  and  the  elementary 
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eomposition  of  their  blood  being  concentrated  and  nnmixed  with 
any  other  sort  of  bloody  gives  a  solidity  and  strength  to  their  parts 
which  their  whole  heavy  bulk  does  not  overpower  in  the  degree 
which  is  the  case  with  the  double  cross  sort  of  horses. 

From  this  it  resnlts  (and  no  paradox,  as  we  see  in  many,  I  mig^t 
say,  in  all  things)  that  there  is  a  certain  degree,  or  certain  mediam 
in  quantity,  quality,  and  so  forth,  which  is  the  best  possible  to  give 
the  greatest  perfection  in  every  attribute  jointly ;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows from  these  premises,  that  we  may  have  too  much  change  or 
variety  in  re-production,  as  well  as  too  little  for  producing  perfec- 
tion. If  we  combine  with  these  considerations,  the  known  resnlts 
from  close  in-breeding,  a  greater  symmetry,  more  fineness 
of  shape  and  general  appearance,  and  loss  of  size,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  consequence  of  a  want  of  change,  we  may  rationally 
conclude  that  the  generally  required  or  customary  change  by  put- 
ting together  male  and  female  of  the  same  sort  of  blood,  though 
not  consanguineous,  gives  an  increase  of  elementary  matter,  but 
to  a  less  degree  than  mixing  two  sorts  of  blood ;  and  that  this 
greater  degree  of  increased  matter  by  mixing  two  sorts  of  blood 
is  not  so  powerful,  so  matured,  nor  so  perfectly  concentrated 
as  the  less  degree  of  increased  matter  by  only  one  sort  of  bloody 
and  that  not  consanguineous ;  the  latter,  though  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  size  to  the  original  standard,  ytt^  in  a  small  degree,  renders 
the  whole  volume  of  blood  less  fine ;  and  that  consequently,  with 
close  in-breeding,  the  blood  is  without  this  increase  of  evanid 
or  immature  matter,  and  the  original  matter  more  perfectly 
concentrated,  or  as  Mr.  Drake  terms  it,  more  pure,  which  gives 
the  well  known  diminution  in  size,  greater  fineness  of  body,  and 
more  perfectly  symmetrical  shape. 

It  nevertheless,  by  the  same  course  of  argument,  follows,  that 
to  keep  up  the  size  to  the  original  standard  of  those  animals  whose 
composition  of  blood  is  not  calculated,  or  which  were  not  intended 
by  Providence  to  breed  in-and-in  perpetually,  as  in  some  sorts  of 
pigeons,  that  this  congenial  change,  to  a  certain  degree,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  is  absolutely  necessary.  What  degree 
of  change,  manner  of  it,  or  the  source  whence  derived,  is  requisite 
for  this  purpose,  we  will  inquire,  after  disposing  of  the  question 
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relative  to  doable  crossiog,  or  mixing  two  sorts  of  blood,,  and  the 
means  of  remedying  tlie  prejudicial  result  from  it 

Now,  as  we  find  tliat  double  crossing  gives  a  great  increase  of 
size  and  substance,  but  that  substance  of  an  inferior  or  unsubstantial 
quality,  from  the  increased  matter  generated  in  the  blood,  but 
from  want  of  its  due  affinity  and  consequent  attraction  of  the  two 
sorts  to  each  other,  does  not  unite  and  sufficiently  concentrate 
itself  with  the  original  matter ;  and  as  the  more  generations  you 
cross  different  sorts  of  blood  together,  the  less  and  less  concen- 
trated  it  becomes,  and  the  more  awkward  shape,  with  less  effective 
strength  and  activity  the  animal  possesses  frpm  it,  we  must  inquire 
by  what  means  we  are  to  remedy  this  defect  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions more  perfectly  to  concentrate  this  extra  degree  of  unconcen- 
trated,  new  generated  matter  ? 

It  must  either  be  by  crossing  them  with  one  of  each  entire  sort 
of  blood,  as  putting  the  produce,  a  filly  for  instance,  from  a  blood 
horse  and  cart  mare,  either  to  a  blood  horse  or  a  cart  horse  stal- 
lion, and  not  putting  it  to  another,  like  itself,  half  bred,  and  no 
ways  consanguineous  to  each ;  or  else  it  must  be  by  breeding 
them  in-and-in.  The  former  will  require  many  more  generations 
to  effect  the  desired  end  than  tlie  latter,  and  consequently  a  much 
greater  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  you  regain  your  required 
symmetry  of  shape ;  but  if  tlie  former  plan  is  pursued,  it  ought 
to  be  by  putting  the  female  to  the  blood  horse  each  succeeding 
generation  instead  of  the  cart  stallion ;  for,  as  the  seed  of  the  male 
is  more  powerful,  and  predominates  over  that  of  the  female,  the 
best  blood  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  male ;  and  a  contrary 
system  is  known  and  generally  allowed  to  produce  inferior  stock 
to  the  other.  But  by  this  system,  though  requiring  longer  time, 
you  each  generation  concentrate  more  and  more  the  elementary 
matter  of  the  blood,  besides  adding  finer  blood,  and  in  time  you 
have  a  complete  hunter,  or  a  cock-tail  racer. 

But  to  remedy  the  ill  effects  from  double  crossing  most  speedily 
and  effectually,  you  must  adopt  the  system  of  close  in-breeding, 
I  should  say,  for  as  many  generations  as  double  crossing  has 
preceded  it ;  this  may  be  done  without  any  of  tliose  disadvantages 
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of  impaired  constitatiooy  or  other  things  which  are  experienced 
by  breeding  in-and-in  from  an  entire  and  established  breed ;  for 
where  there  has  been  double  crossing,  that  is,  of  different  sorts  of 
bloody  natare  has  had  more  change  than  it  requires ;  the  body  is 
not  properly  constituted ;  the  constitution  is  not  established ;  and 
breeding  in-and-in  to  a  certain  point  will  establish  the  constitutioiv 
and  render  the  body  more  perfect  by  concentrating  the  elementary 
matter  of  the  blood.  The  only  thing  you  lose  by  it,  is  useless 
size  and  useless  lumber,  to  manifestly  great  gain  in  every  other 
attribute. 

This  system  of  in-breeding  should  be  as  Mr.  Drake  recom- 
mends, first  putting  father  to  daughter ;  then  son  to  mother,  fol- 
lowed by  brother  and  sister,  wliich  will  completely  and  progres- 
sively concentrate  the  elementary  matter  of  the  blood,  and  establish 
the  breed ;  when  established  it  then  requires  its  usual  change  in  re- 
production, and  if  you  push  the  in-breeding  beyond  that  point,  you 
suffer  the  same  loss  in  the  different  attributes,  as  in  general  cases, 
although  you  may  gain  in  some  other  quality. 

The  effects  which  I  have  observed,  as  before  mentioned,  from 
cross,  or  double  crossing,  different  sorts  of  blood  in  horses,  are 
confirmed  by  information  I  have  received  from  breeders  of  horned 
cattle,  some  of  whom  have  tried  themselves,  or  known  others  to 
try  every  experimental  cross  with  them  from  the  many  various 
sorts  there  are  in  the  kingdom.  If,  for  instance,  they  say,  you  put 
a  long  horned  and  a  sliort  homed  one  together,  it  will  do  very  well 
for  the  first  cross ;  but  if  you  continue  crossing  with  other  sorts, 
you  get  anything  hut  good  ones.  As  there  is  a  generally  prevail- 
ing prejudice  against  in-breeding  with  breeders  of  horned  cattle, 
they  never  seem  to  think  of  any  remedy  for  these  results  by 
breeding  them  in-and-in ;  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  if  the  experi- 
nuent  was  fairly  tried,  much  benefit  would  result,  probably  a  new 
and  better  breed  of  horned  cattle  be  established.  For  instance,  if 
you  endeavour  to  select  suitable  shape  to  cross  male  and  female 
of  the  same  kind  of  blood,  with  a  view  to  have  more  perfect 
symmetry  in  the  offspring  than  in  the  parents,  if  that  shape  really 
was  suitable  to  each  other,  there  woidd  be  every  reason  to  expect 
more  perfect  symmetry  in  the  offspring,  and  probably  would  prove 
so.    But  if  you  selected  precisely  the  same  suitableness  of  shape 
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in  male  and  female  of  different  sorts  of  blood,  yoa  would  not  obtain 
80  good  symmetry  in  the  offspring  as  in  the  former  cross ;  and  the 
further  you  tried  that  sort  of  crossing,  be  the  apparent  suitableness 
however  good,  tlie  further  you  must  get  from  symmetry.  But  if 
you  afterwards  breed  them  closely  in-and-in  for  the  same  number 
of  generations,  you  would  obtain  the  symmetry  you  aimed  at  in 
the  first  instance. 

A  similar  effect  is  observable  in  dogs ;  crossing  half  bred  or  mon- 
grel dogs  of  one  sort  with  those  of  another  sort,  you  lose  all  com- 
pactness or  beauty  of  shape  and  distinction  of  character  in  their 
propensities  and  appearance ;  greyhounds  of  the  cross  breed  from 
a  bull  dog  are  often  large  coarse  looking  dogs,  and  witli  them, 
close  in-breeding  would  probably  prove  more  beneficial  in  one 
with  less  loss  in  anotlier  attribute,  than  would  be  found  by  close 
in-breeding  in  the  true  breed. 

Now,  except  the  few  instances  before  mentioned  of  in-breeding 
with  homed  cattle,  which  are  confined  to  those  of  an  established, 
not  a  cross  breed,  I  have  no  practical  proofs  to  offer  of  in-breed- 
ing following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  double  cross  breeding  with 
that  description  of  animal;  nor  any  practical  proofs  that  I  can 
rely  upon,  or  that  amount  to  any  definite  conclusion,  of  in-breed- 
ing in  any  way  udth  horses ;  and  having  been  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining information  on  the  subject  generally,  from  those  who  are 
conversant  with  and  partial  to  philosophical  inquiries,  who  say  that 
they  have  never  considered  the  subject,  and  do  not  see  their  way 
clear  in  it,  I  have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  my  own  reflections, 
and  have  drawn  my  deductions  from  the  before-mentioned  pre« 
mises,  and  the  evidently  opposite  effect  double  cross  breeding  has 
to  that  of  close  in-breeding.  This  effect,  it  should  be  remembered, 
applies  only  to  those  animals  which  are  not  destined  to  breed  al- 
ways closely  consanguineous,  as  some  sort  of  pigeons  before-men- 
tioned evidently  are,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be 
other  birds  or  quadrupeds  similarly  destined,  but  of  which  I  have 
no  particular  proofs.^ 


^  It  is  very  curious,  or  I  may  say,  sttipid  in  myself;   haTing  in  my 
younger  days  been  over  and  over  again  informed  of  the  system  pursued 
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It  therefore  follows,  under  all  the  circumstaQceai  that  certain 
ends  may  be  obtained  by  breeding  greyhounds  in-and4n ;  and  that 


by  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell  in  establishing  his  Dishley  or  New  Leicestershire 
breed  of  sheep,  which  was  so  exactly  in  point  to  the  question  before  con- 
sidered, that  while  I  was  puzzling  my  brains  for  weeks  and  months  for  a 
proper  theory  on  the  subject,  and  considering  the  results  of  cross  breeding 
with  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  dogs,  and  those  of  in-breeding  with  the 
latter,  (for  the  result  of  Mr.  Drake^s  in-bred  greyhounds  running  at  Swaff- 
ham  and  Newmarket,  particularly  Swallow,  as  Mr.  Gumey  states,  *'  win- 
ning both  her  courses  by  goodness,  as  she  was  very  much  beat  in  the  begin- 
ning of  both  her  courses,*')  posed  me  no  little,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I 
had  overshot  my  mark  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  re-pro- 
duction ;  and  indeed  I  had  done  so  in  some  measure,  probably  like  many 
others,  overlooking  that  yon  may  have  too  much  change  as  well  as  too  liUle 
of  it,  until  I  turned  to  the  opposite  extreme,  double  cross  breeding,  to  try  if 
I  could  not  find  a  key  by  which  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  close  in- breeding ; 
it  is,  1  repeat,  very  curious  that  all  this  time,  and  for  months  after  I  had 
satisfied  my  mind,  and  written  the  conclusion  I  had  come  to,  as  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  Mr.  Bakewell's  system  in  producing  his  Dishley  or  New  Lei- 
cestershire breed  of  sheep,  never  once  occurred  to  my  recollection. 

The  eflfect  resulting  from  that  system,  however,  forms  a  very  satisfactory 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  I  had  Uierein  drawn ;  being 
firom  30  to  40  years  since  I  heard  much  of  it,  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  particu- 
lars, and  have  inquired  of  all  those  I  thought  likely  to  know  them,  and  they 
are  under  the  same  want  of  recollection  on  the  subject  as  myself;  but  we  all 
agree  in  the  main  points,  namely,  that  he  crossed  different  sorts  of  sheep 
together,  what  I  term  double  crossing ;  some  say  that  he  began  with  a 
Forest  ram  to  the  old  Leicestershire  ewes ;  others  that  he  began  with  a 
Lincolnshire,  but  not  of  the  lai^e  sort ;  crossing  the  produce  firom  these  widi 
other  sorts,  until  his  flock  became,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  my  informants, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  my  own  recollection, ''  the  largest  and  most 
ugly  shaped  things  that  ever  were  seen  ;*'  he  afterwards  bred  them  in-and-in, 
1  do  not  know  for  how  many  generations,  nor  whether  he  did  so  upon  any 
philosophical  principle,  or  by  way  of  experiment ;  the  latter  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  and  by  doing  so  he  obtained  the  symmetry,  small 
bone,  and  disposition  to  fatten,  which  he  originally  aimed  at,  and  established 
that  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  the  rams  of  which  were  hired  out  at  very  large 
premiums,  and  of  course  were  crossed  with  the  flocks  of  other  people,  prin- 
cipally those  who  already  possessed  a  good  breed,  and  from  which  are 
derived  the  best  part  of  the  present  breed  of  sheep  in  many  counties.     This 
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those  breeders  of  them,  or  of  other  animaXsi  who  are  altogether 
averse  to  it,  and  those  who  are  altogether  in  favour  of  it,  are,  like 


is  the  animal  whose  constitutional  health  is  most  impaired  by  in-breeding  otf 
any  that  I  have  evidence  of;  yet,  after  double  crossing  them,  that  consti- 
tution, instead  oi  being  impured  by  in-breeding,  is  improved,  and  indeed 
established  by  it. 

Now,  observe  another  confirmation  of  the  theory  before  advanced,  viz.  that 
in-breeding  may  be  pursued  with  benefit  to  a  certain  point,  but  will  lead  to 
deterioration  if  pushed  beyond  it.  While  many  other  breeders  were  crossing 
Mr.  BakewelPs  rams  with  their  own  alien  bred  ewes,  and  obtaining  a  good  breed 
firom  them,  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Dishley  farm,  knowing 
that  his  uncle  had  derived  benefit  from  in-breeding,  persevered  in  the  same 
system,  that  is,  in-breeding  those  already  bred  in-and-in,  until  he  ruined  his 
flock.  Before  Mr.  Bakewell  bred  them  in-and-in,  they  had  had  too  much 
diange,  and  he  brought  them  to  a  proper  point ;  after  that,  nature,  in  its 
re-production,  required  its  customary  degree  orchange,  which,  being  withheld 
firom  it,  produced  this  deterioration  in  the  flock. 

Before  Mr.  Bakewell  introduced  so  many  improvements  in  agriculture,  in 
which  he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  prejudices  in  others  for  old 
ways,  to  combat,  it  was  generally  considered  in  all  animals  that  large  bones 
were  indispensable  to  denote  good  breed,  and  it  was  many  years  before  he 
succeeded  in  convincing  ttiem  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his 
lecture  to  the  London  Board  of  Agriculture,  says,  "  The  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Bakewell  began  were,  fine  forms,  small  bones,  and  true  disposition  to 
make  readily  fat,  which,  indeed,  is  inseparable  from  small  bones,  or  rather 
fine  botieSf  and  fine  forms  or  true  syrxunetry  of  parts." 

I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  fine  bones  and  fine  forms,  &c.  are  also 
inseparable  from  fine  blood,  and  whether  you  want  an  animal  for  labour  or 
to  fatten,  fine  blood  promotes  both.  A  blood  horse  at  rest  and  well  fed  will 
fatten  quicker  than  a  heavy  cart  horse  under  the  same  circumstances ;  while 
all  the  exercise  or  training  you  can  give  the  latter  will  not  produce  such  firm- 
ness of  muscular  fibre,  and  power  of  action,  as  is  generally  product  in 
training  the  race  or  blood  horse. 

With  respect  to  the  cross  breeding,  Mr.  George  Culley  says,  "It  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  the  Dishley  breed  of  sheep  are  by  no  means  an  origi- 
nal breed,  but  a  selection  from  all  the  best  kinds  of  long  or  combing  woolled 
sheep  wherever  to  be  met  with.     Mr.  Bakewell  began  by  selecting  from 
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die  tale  of  the  Chameleon,  ^  all  are  rig^ht,  and  all  are  wrong  ;^  the 
subject  admitting  of  a  diversity  of  good  and  bad  effects. 


flocks  in  hU  neigbboarhood,  and  especially  in  Lincolnshire,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Stow,  of  Long  Broughton,  wbo  procured  many  tups  for 
him ;  and  at  that  period  they  had  better  sheep  in  Lincolnshire,  than  per- 
haps in  any  other  part  of  the  island ;  but  observe,  that  this  was  before  the 
Lincolnshire  breeders  had  begun  to  pursue  the  longest  wool,  large  bone,  and 
great  size." 

We  here  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  crossing  different  sorts  together 
produced  *'  large  size  and  ugly  shape,"  Mr.  Bakewell  did  not  cross  firom 
those  of  large  size ;  so  that  this  affords  an  additional  proof  that  such  cross- 
ing will  increase  the  size.    This  proof  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Arthiur  Young  says,  ''  The  particular  merit  of  the  Dishley  stock  is  a 
matter  of  very  small  consequence  compared  with  the  just  principles  which 
Bakewell  disseminated  in  the  many  journeys  he  was  always  making  into 
the  various  districts  of  these  islands." 

"  It  is  in  my  opinion,  unquestionable,  finom  a  multitude  of  facts  within  my 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  admirable  spirit  of  inquiry,  comparison,  and 
experiment,  which  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  made  such  progress,  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  was  excited  by  this  extraordinary  character,  Bake* 
well ;  and  that  there  is  not  at  present  a  breed  of  any  sort  of  live  stock  in 
the  island,  that  does  not  derive  its  improvement  fit>m  die  skill,  knowledge, 
and  principles  which  we  owe  to  him,  and  wbich  would  not,  in  any  probability 
have  existed,  if  Bakewell  had  not  laid  the  foundation.  Nor  am  I  clear  that 
Mr.  Culley  is  guilty  of  the  smallest  exaggeration  when  he  declares  that 
Bakewell  enabled  those  who  followed  his  ideas,  to  produce  two  pounds  of 
mutton,  where  only  one  was  produced  before." 

That  this  increase  of  flesh,  in  comparison  to  quantity  of  bone,  arises,  in 
some  measure,  firom  the  blood  being  refined  by  in-breeding,  is  what  we  may 
rationally  conclude ;  but  that  there  was  such  increase  of  flesh,  particularly 
of  fat,  is  unquestionable;  I  had  the  curiosity,  or  by  the  desire  of  my  father, 
I  have  forgotten  which,  to  weigh  the  bones  fiom  a  shoulder  of  mutton  which 
weighed,  before  being  cooked,  eighteen  pomids  and  a  half,  and  found  the  bones 
to  weigh  only  eight  ounces  and  a  half.  With  respect  to  the  thickness  of 
fat,  I  wiU  close  this  note  with  an  anecdote  of  my  father.  At  the  time  this 
breed  of  sheep  was  becoming  known  in  the  kingdom,  but  not  so  generally 
known  as  afterwards,  my  fother  was  in  the  habit,  every  three  months,  of 
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By  successive  generations  of  double  cross  breeding  the  limbs  are 
longer,  the  bones  thicker,  of  a  coarser  texture,  not  compressed,  the 
frame  more  bulky,  and,  in  a  manner,  distorted  in  shape,  no  sym- 
metry or  compactness,  and  consequently  less  strength  and  activity. 
But  by  in-breeding,  whether  after  double  crossing  or  from  an 
established  breed,  the  whole  frame  is  a  degree  smaller,  the  bones 
more  solid,  the  muscle  more  firm,  and  every  attribute  of  a  finer 
texture.  The  globules  of  the  blood  will  of  course  be  smaller,  con- 
sequently offer  less  obstruction  to  its  circulation,  when  propelled 
by  gallopping,  in  passing  the  multiplicity  of  nooks  and  cornere  in 
the  veins  and  arteries,  and  cause  less,  or  possibly  no  congestion 
about  the  lungs,  whereby  they  have  freer  action ;  this  of  itself  will 
give  the  dog  finer  and  longer  wind,  and  enable  him  to  run  longer 
without  distress  than  if  he  were  not  in-bred*  Then,  if  we  admit 
that  the  constitutional  healtli  is  not  impaired,  we  shall  cease  to  fe^ 
surprise  at  the  in-bred  dog  defeating  his  un-in-bred  adversary  at 
the  latter  part  of  a  course,  when,  in  addition  to  the  globules  of  the 
blood  being  smaller,  we  take  the  following  considerations  into 
account. 

By  losing  size  yon  lose  length  of  stride,  and  length  of  mnscle ; 
by  losing  muscular  substance,  you  lose  propelling  power ;  by  losing 
both  yon  lose  power  of  speed ;  hence  Mr.  Drake^s  Swallow  (Anna) 
'^was  very  much  beat  in  the  beginning  of  both  her  courses.^ 
Lengtliy  muscle  gives  greater  propelling  power  than  short  muscle, 
but  lengthy  muscle  will  sooner  tire  than  short  muscle ;  then,  by 
losing  length,  by  more  solid  bone,  firmer  muscle,  more  sjrmmetrical 


travelling  into  Lancashire  on  business,  and  at  Blackburn  he  frequently 
met  in  company,  a  butcher  of  the  town ;  the  subject  of  the  Dishley  sheep 
was  consequently  introduced,  and  amongst  other  things  my  father  asserted 
that  they  were  sometimes  fed  to  six  inches  thickness  of  6Eit.  The  butcher 
could  not  believe  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  impossible.  In  consequence  of 
which  my  father,  on  his  return  home,  sent  a  fore-quarter  of  Dishley  mutton 
as  a  present  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  generally  met  the  butcher. 
The  next  journey  he  went,  which  happened  to  be  his  last,  the  butcher  was 
gone  out  of  town  ;  but  others,  who  were  oflen  of  the  same  party,  informed 
him,  that  the  butcher  said,  after  seeing  the  mutton,  that  when  that  gentle- 
man came  again  he  would  believe  him  let  him  say  what  the  d-v-l  he  would. 
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proportion  giving  more  unity  of  strength  to  all  the  parts,  by  aU 
these  adirantages  united,  jou  gain  considerably  more  durable 
power  of  speed ;  by  losing  size  and  substance,  you  lose  weight ; 
consequently  all  this  accumulation  of  durable  power  has  a  less 
burthen  to  carry ;  they  have  less  of  their  own  weight  to  carry  in 
running  their  courses,  with  more  power  to  carry  it,  and  will  conse- 
quently be  longer  before  bodily  exhaustion  brings  on  distress  for  wind. 

Without  claiming  any  experience  myself  in  the  running  of 
in4>red  greyhounds,  tiiese  considerations  cause  me  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  opinions  I  have  heard  from  different  people  who  have 
seen  them  run,  who  say  that  they  do  distinguish  themselves  more 
at  the  latter  part  of  a  course  than  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  in  short 
it  must  be  so,  if  their  constitutions  are  not  impaired.  Here  are 
seven  or  eight  different  or  distinct  causes,  which  all  draw  together, 
and  unite  in  one  effect,  in  one  physical  force,  like  so  many  streams 
running  towards  the  same  point,  and  uniting  their  force,  make 
a  powerAil  current,  all  in  favour  of  durable  powers  and  speed  in 
the  animal  of  refined  attributes. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  these  greyhounds  were 
not  bred  in-and-in  promiscuously,  as  it  were,  but  by  a  gradual 
system,  until  they  came  to  the  closest  conjunction  possible,  namely, 
brother  and  sister,  and  that  close  conjunction  was  only  for  one 
generation ;  there  is  a  species  of  variety  in  this  system,  except 
that  one  generation,  similar  to  what  some  breeders  of  fighting 
cocks  pursue,  putting  a  two-year-old  bird  to  one  of  four-year-old, 
or  three-year-old  to  one  of  six-year-old,  and  so  on ;  in  these  they 
put  father  to  daughter,  then  son  to  mother,  or  grandfather  to 
grand-daughter,  grandson  to  grandmother ;  thus  if  they  lose  for 
want  of  change  of  blood,  they  gain  by  variety  or  difference  in  age. 
But  the  benefit,  if  benefit  be  allowed  to  it,  is  in  the  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  elementary  matter  composing  the  blood ;  not  as 
some  breeders  argue,  that  by  putting  father  to  daughter  you  have, 
in  the  o£&pring,  all  the  blood  of  the  sire ;  the  o£&pring  from  father 
and  daughter  must  inherit  one-fourth  bf  the  blood  of  the  grandam, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  wholly  of  the  blood  of  the  grandsire. 

Now  if  greyhounds  were  bred  from  brother  and  sister  succes- 
sively one  generation  after  another,  as  some  sorts  of  pigeons  are, 

T 
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I  should  apprehend  it  would  be  attended  with  a  different  result 
from  this  case  of  Mr.  Drake's ;  and  in  saying  so,  I  am  governed  by 
their  losing  size  by  close  in-breeding  (of  which  I  shall  gi\'e  prac- 
tical proofs  by  and  by)  and  those  pigeons  do  not  lose  size,  or 
suffer  alteration  by  it  in  any  respect  Nevertheless,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  small  degree  of  change  in  re-production, 
whether  from  a  mixture  of  alien  blood,  difference  of  age,  change 
of  soil  and  climate,  or  other  causes,  may  have  its  use  in  preventing 
deterioration  in  some  degree.  After  the  creation,  all  descriptions  of 
animals  must  necessarily  have  bred  in-and-in  ;  and  unless  a  change 
of  climate,  change  of  soil  producing  variations  in  the  quality 
and  properties  of  food,  and  other  such  variety  of  circumstances, 
were  sufficient  to  alienate  the  properties  of  the  blood,  so  as,  after 
some  generations,  to  constitute  a  congenial  change,  it  would  follow 
that  each  and  every  description  of  animal,  being  all  from  one 
parent  stock,  breed  in-and-in  at  the  present  day  without  prejudice 
to  their  health  or  shape.  But  our  own  experience  proves  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  case  with  many  of  them  ;  it  therefore  follows,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  such  change  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  consti- 
tute an  alienation  in  the  properties  of  the  blood,  sufficient  to  breed 
in-and-in,  after  a  certain .  number  of  generations,  without  injury. 
What  number  of  generations,  or  even  length  of  time  without 
fresh  generations,  is  required  for  that  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
but  we  know,  that  according  to  the  food  eaten  by  the  mother  when 
she  suckles,  so  is  the  quality  of  the  milk  she  produces  for  her 
young ;  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  food  eaten  by  animala 
who  are  fed  for  our  own  eating,  so  is  the  goodness  of  their  flesh ; 
and  we  also  know  that  change  of  soil  and  climate  wUl  alter  the 
shape  and  general  appearance  of  animals  during  their  own  life, 
and  therefore  the  same  variety  of  circumstances  may  rationally  be 
concluded  to  affect  the  properties  of  the  blood  for  procreation  with 
those  born  akiii  to  tliem.  If  to  this  be  added  one  change,  or  mix- 
ture of  alien  blood,  bred  under  these  other  changes  of  soil, 
climate,  &c.,  it  might  constitute  sufficient  alienation  to  breed  in- 
and-in,  without  any  disadvantage.  As  for  example,  suppose  two 
brothers  bom  in  any  \dllage'  in  this  county,  but  removed  when  very 
young,  one  to  the  south  of  England  and  the  other  to  the  north  of 
Scotland ;  there  reared  to  a  proper  age,  and  married  wives  bred 
and  reared  in  those  respective  parts,  those  wives  no  relation  to 
each  other,  their  children  reared  in  those  different  climates,  and 
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at  a  proper  age,  those  children  inter-marry,  which  would  be  coosini 
ioter-marryingf,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence,  is  generally 
attended  by  loss  of  constitutional  health,  or  some  other  defect, 
where  they  are  bred  and  reared  in  the  same  village  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  in  the  case  here  supposed,  if  any  such  injury  was  at  all 
experienced,  I  should  apprehend  that  it  woidd  not  be  in  near  so 
great  a  degree. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  in  the  economy  of  the  human  and 
animal  frame,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  waste  of  the  body,  even 
though  at  rest  and  well  fed,  which  waste  is  replenished  by  its 
daily  food ;  that  waste  may  be  augmented  by  severe  labour,  per- 
spiration, or  other  causes,  and  according  to  those  circumstances, 
and  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  daily  food,  it  becomes  fat 
or  lean,  or  remains  much  the  same  in  flesh  on  its  body ;  this  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  many  important  questions 
relating  to  the  animal,  and  strictly  applies  to  this  subject,  as  there 
is  a  continuity  of  change  in  the  body  constantly  going  on,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  time  we  have  not  a  particle  of  the  same  flesh 
remaining,  one  part  of  the  old  flesh  going  off  after  another. 

The  food  eaten  undergoes,  what  physiologists  term,  animaliza 
tion ;  it  becomes  part  of  the  animal  itself;  *^  it  undergoei 
chymification  andchyliflcation ;  the  excrementary  part  is  separated 
from  the  alimentary  part,  the  latter  converted  into  a  fluid  called 
chyle,  in  which  state  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  conveyed 
to  the  heart,  from  whence,  by  the  agency  of  the  blood,  it  is  distri- 
buted all  over  the  body.'' — Dr.  Ferguson. 

Then,  according  to  Buffon,  the  particles  of  which  this  fluid  is 
composed,  penetrate  into  the  organs,  expand  them,  and  augment 
their  bulk;  the  surplus  of  which,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  are 
directed  to  the  seminal  reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  procreation. 
The  organic  particles,  thus  conveyed  to  the  seminal  reservoirs, 
have  each  their  portion  of  blood  as  a  component  part  As  the 
flesh  produced  is  according  to  the  quality  of  tlie  food  eaten,  and 
as  the  quality  of  that  food  is  in  some  measure  governed  by  the 
qaality  of  the  soil  and  climate  producing  it,  and  the  state  of  the 
blood  affected  by  the  state  of  the  body,  it  must  be  obvious  that  an 
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animal  living  to  the  full  age  of  maturity,  braeding,  and  the 
offspring  reared  to  maturity  under  this  change  of  soil  and  climate, 
must  effect  a  certain  degree  of  alienation  or  change  which  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  procreation  with  those  bom  near  akin  to 
them,  which,  with  their  parents,  have  lived  in  a  different  climate, 
without  suffering  such  a  degree  of  deterioration,  as  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  they  all  lived  under  the  same  climate  daring 
that  period. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  how  mudi  greater  a  change  must 
exist  between  male  and  female,  though  of  the  same  kind,  and  of 
the  same  sort  of  blood,  but  with  whom  there  has  been  no  degree 
of  relationship  for  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more  generations? 
And  how  much  greater  change  still  must  exist  between  male  and 
female  originally  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  blood  horse  and  the 
heavy  draught  mare?  Therefore  admitting,  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  certain  degree  of  change  is  the  best  possible,  and 
that  you  may  have  too  much  change  as  well  as  too  little,  it  follows 
that  all  this  variety  of  circumstances  must  have  an  influence  on 
that  change  which  \&  a  governing  principle  in  life  and  re-production. 

What  degree  of  change,  within  our  own  control,  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  will  cause  tlie  least  loss  in  size,  yet  keep  the  blood  in  its 
finest  state,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of,  in 
two  instances  of  greyhounds  which  have  recently  come  under  my 
own  personal  observation,  and  which,  I  submit,  will  tend  much  to 
confirm  the  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
with  which  I  will  close  my  remarks  upon  it 

I  have  before  said  that  it  makes  some  difference  in  the  effect 
from  cousins  inter-marrying,  whether  two  brothers  married  wives 
that  were  sisters,  or  were  nowise  akin;  as  in  one  case  there 
would  be  only  two  sorts  of  blood,  and  in  the  other  three  sorts, 
although  the  proportion  of  alien  to  consanguineous  blood  is  equal, 
and  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  This  conjunction  is 
without  any  fresh  change,  or  addition  of  alien  blood.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  each  kind  of  blood,  by 
putting  male  and  female  greyhounds  together,  of  which  I  have  a 
case  in  point,  which  arc  half  brother  and  sister. 
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I  allude  to  foar  year-old  poppies,  bred  from  half  brother  and 
Biflter,  that  were  sold  by  auction  at  Mr.  HlMsall^s  late  sale  of  grey* 
hounds ;  of  course  too  young  for  their  goodness  in  running  to  be 
known,  but  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  to  the  effect  from 
such  in-breeding,  in  point  of  siae. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  have  reason  to  think  that  few,  if 
any  of  the  numerous  purchasers  of  greyhounds  who  attended  the 
sale,  and  bid  with  much  spirit,  were  aware  how  closely  they  were 
in-bred,  or  knew  that  they  were  in-bred  at  all,  therefore  were  not 
governed  by  any  prgudice  on  that  score.    The  puppies  were  very 
fine  in  their  shapes  and  general  appearance,  but  so  diminutive  for 
their  age,  that  but  few  would  bid  for  them ;  three  of  them  made 
together  £6.  I9,  6ci,  the  other  was  bought  by  Sir  George  Crewe, 
Bart  at  £5.  and  was  a  much  finer  puppy  than  the  otiiers,  yet  much 
smaller  than  dog  puppies  generally. are  at  that  age;  otherwise,  his 
beauty  and  symmetry  would  probably  have  more  than  doubled  the 
price  offered  for  him.    Now  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  bidders  at 
this  sale,  and  so  different  the  size  of  other  puppies,  without  any 
superiority  of  shape,  breed,  &C.,  that  one  six  months^  old  puppy 
sold  for  £8.  nearly  £2.  more  than  all  the  three  twelve  months'  old 
puppies ;  tiiree  ten  months^  old  puppies  made  together  £^21.;  two 
eleven  months^  old  puppies  made  together  £28. ;  and  amongst  the 
older  ones  whose  running  was  known,  thirteen  of  them  made  £260. 
averaging  £20.  each ;  and  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  or  that  has 
any  probability,  prevented  these  close  in-bred  puppies  from  selling 
equidly  well  with  the  others,  but  the  diminutiveness  of  their  size. 
They  were  out  of  two  different  bitches,  which  were  sisters,  and  by  a 
dog  that  was  out  of  the  dam  of  these  two  sisters,  but  got  by  a  different 
dog  from  their  sire.    Here,  I  conceive,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
close  in-breeding  of  greyhounds  producing  a  diminution  in  size,  as 
they  were  reared  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  place,  with 
others  not  in-bred,  which  others  were  all  of  a  good  fair  size. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  two  greyhounds,  a  dog  and  a 
bitch,  which  are  now  running  their  third  season,  and  therefore 
their  speed  and  stoutness  are  known ;  Ihey  have  twice  been  men- 
tioned before ;  running  in  public  in  the  names  of  Hourglass  and 
Harriet  Wilson,  or,  as  their  kennel  appellations,  Ivanhoe  and  Re- 
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becca ;  once  mentioiied  as  from  their  rearing  being  fit  to  enter  the 
lists  at  Ashbxfy  against  any  of  the  numerous  kennel  whence 
they  were  derived ;  and  the  other  time  as  to  the  suitableness  of 
shape  in  their  sire  and  dam  producing  much  better  greyhounds 
than  sire  and  dam  themselves.  Many  greyhounds  have  those 
advantages  of  suitableness  of  cross  to  produce  shape,  and  also 
good  rearing  equally  so  with  these,  to  perfect  that  shape  and  sup- 
port their  constitutions ;  yet  but  few,  if  any,  can  be  found  so 
exceedingly  stout  as  these  two,  which  leaves  no  room  to  dispute 
their  extreme  stoutness  being  attributable  to  in-breeding  concen- 
trating the  elementary  matter  of  their  blood,  and  producing  more 
solid  bone,  firmer  muscle,  and  finer  wind;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  proportion  of  alien  blood,  and  the  frequency  of  its  mix- 
ture with  the  consanguineous  blood,  prevented  any  visible  diminu- 
tion of  size,  or  want  of  speed ;  in  short,  they  have  both  very  good 
speed  in  the  first  run  up  to  the  hare,  and  have  also  extraordinary 
stoutness.  The  dog.  Hourglass,  so  called  because,  hypothetically 
speaking,  he  will  run  for  an  hour,  has  been  accustomed  to  be  put 
down  to  run  five  or  more  courses  in  a  day,  and  is  calculated  to 
have  killed  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  hares.  ^ 

Their  sire  and  dam  were  both  descended  from  Mr.  Hassall's  Ber- 
gami,  the  dam,  sister  to  Hecuba,  being  own  daughter  of  Bergami, 
and  the  sire,  Hasper,  being  great  grandson  to  him,  with  a  third 
admixture,  Harold,  tlie  sire  of  Hasper  being  descended  from  Nelson 
the  sire  of  Bergami ;  so  that  there  were  three  mixtures  of  consan- 
guineous blood,  and  six  of  alien  blood,  namely,  Laura  and  Handy 
in  the  dam  of  Hasper ;  Quill,  the  dam  of  Hecuba ;  Fly,  the  dam 
of  Harold ;  Negress,  the  dam  of  Old  Grasper,  Harold's  sire ;  all  of 


*  Harriet  Wilson  barks,  or  as  some  term  it,  yqffs,  when  running ;  the 
puppy  before  named,  as  more  closely  in -bred  than  she  is,  barks  still  more 
than  she  does ;  and  I  am  informed  that  in-bred  greyhounds  are  very  sub- 
ject to  bark  while  running.  How  far  they  are  more  prone  to  do  so  than 
others,  I  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  render  that  point  conclusive ;  if  they 
are  more  prone  to  it  than  others,  it  is  a  demerit,  and  presents  a  phenomenon 
for  which  I  cannot  account ;  it  is  out  of  character  with  the  nature  of  the 
breed,  which  are  expected  to  run  silently,  and  to  hear  them  bark  is  unplea- 
sant to  all  admirers  of  greyhounds  and  amateurs  of  the  sport. 
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wliich  I  know  to  be  alien  to  Bergami ;  and  the  dam  of  Grasper's 
sire^  Marquis^  by  Nelson,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  nor  whether 
alien  for  certain,  but  have  reason  to  snppose  she  was  so. 

The  proportion  of  alien  to  consanguineous  blood,  which,  to  be 
correct,  a  corresponding  scale  of  figures  for  each  must  be  observed 
and  will  stand  thus  : 

CONSANGUINEOUS.  ALIEN  BLOOD. 

Bergami  I    part  Laura    1  part,  produced  Hercules. 

Hercules    |  do.  of  Bergami.  Do.        i  do.  > 

Handy  1    do.?'^'*- "*T*^y»«- 
Harpalyse  i  do.  of  Bergami,  Handy  and  Laura    |  do.  > 

Harold  1    do.$"^*'-"^P«'^- 

1|  44 

deduct    i  Harold  of  Bergami's 

—  —         blood. 
If  4 

Bergrami  1    do.  Quill  1  part,  produced  sister  to 

—  —         Hecuba. 

r  parts  of  aUen  blood,  in 
2|  parts  of  consanguineous  to 5  .J  Hourglass  and  Har- 

^riet  Wilson. 

In  this,  Harold  was  the  first  conjunction  of  consanguineous 
blood,  which  by  its  affinity  to  Bergami's  blood  in  Harpalyse, 
would,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  by  its  attraction,  tend  to  concen- 
trate  the  other  sorts ;  then  comes  sister  to  Hecuba,  with  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  Bergami's  blood  to  concentrate  it  further  by 
its  affinity. 

As  this  is  my  own  doctrine  entirely,  I  must  submit  myself  to  the 
censure  of  the  critics ;  but  I  trust  they  will  not  be  content  with 
asserting  that  1  am  wrong,  and  that  I  have  been  writing  a  parcel 
of  nonsense,  a  very  common  and  convenient  expression  where  they 
are  in  want  of  plain  proof  to  controvert  what  they  disapprove,  but 
that  they  will  show  by  fair  argument,  where  and  how  it  is  wrong. 

Hourglass  was  bought  at  £22.  for  a  stallion  greyhound;  of 
course  entering  him  for  a  cup  is  out  of  the  question,  as  from  having 
run  so  very  much,  and  so  often  in  a  day,  he  could  not  be  trusted 
to  run  fair  and  not  throw  his  courses  away.     But  the  goodness  of 
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Harriet  Wilson,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  HassaU,  will  be  shown 
in  very  few  words ;  he  bought  hbr  in  at  twenty-five  POUNDSt 
notwithstanding  his  leaving  off  pnblic  coursing,  to  breed  firom 
for  his  own  private  coursing ;  and  his  high  estimation  of  her  good- 
ness was  from  her  running  so  well,  and  not  from  any  predilection 
for  in-breeding,  or  any  idea  he  then  entertained  of  such  in-breeding 
b^ng  conducive  to  stoutness,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  short  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him  two  days  afler  the  sale. 

Without  any  previous  remarks  on  in-breeding,  and  without 
thinking  for  a  moment,  or  knowing  his  particular  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  if  any  such  he  had,  I  requested  of  him,  if  he  had  an 
opportunity,  to  beg  of  Sir  George  Crewe  to  take  notice  of  the  ron- 
ning  of  the  close  in-bred  puppy  he  had  bought,  whether  he  did  not 
distinguish  himself  more  in  the  last  half  of  a  course  than  he  did  in 
the  first  half  of  it?  ^'Why,  do  they  do  so?^^  he  asked  in  some 
surprise ;  *^  yes,^  said  I,  ^*  from  all  those  I  have  inquired  of  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in-bred  greyhounds  run  against  those 
not  in-bred,  they  all  say  that  they  do ;  and,^^  added  I,  *^  if  my 
theory  is  right,  they  must,  and  they  will  do  so,  if  their  constitu- 
tions are  not  impaired  by  it"  **  Why  then,"  said  he,  "  I  shoold 
think  your  theory  must  be  right,  for  Hourglass  and  Harriet  Wil- 
son, you  know,  are  in-bred,  and  they  are  the  two  stoutest  grey- 
hounds /  ever  had  in  my  Ufe,  or  ever  saw  of  any  ether  pereans^ 

Mr.  Bates  has  some  puppies  coming  up  by  Burgundy  out  <^ 
Bertha,  which  are  closer  in-bred  than  Hourglass  and  Harriet  Wil- 
son, but  not  so  close  as  the  former  puppies  mentioned ;  they  will 
afford  a  further  criterion  by  which  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
subject,  when  they  come  into  public  running ;  and  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  parts  of  alien  to  five  parts  of  consanguineous 
blood,  and  have  two  mixtures  of  Old  Grasper^s  blood  with  three  of 
alien  blood,  namely,  Hecla ;  bitch  by  Hippogriff ;  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port^s  DotteriL  This  is  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  as  pat- 
ting uncle  to  niece ;  the  dam  of  Bertha  being  by  Old  Grasper, 
which  was  the  sire  of  Burgundy. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in 
taking  the  blood  to  be  the  primary  and  preceding  agent  befure 
the  organs,  as  being  influenced  by  a  congenial  change  or  aliena- 
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tkm  of  one  sex  from  the  other,  in  generating^  an  increase  of  matter 
which  gives  an  enlargement  of  size  to  the  ofibpring  from  patents, 
different  to  when  those  parents  are  more  consangnineous  to  each 
other*  In  doing  so,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  tie  mjself  down  to 
the  doctrine  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  blood  is  tiie  sole 
and  primary  agent ;  there  are  other  questions  connected  with  it  in 
the  following  and  other  chapters,  and  where  it  is  more  necessary 
than  in  this  chapter,  to  investigate  the  question  in  detail,  and 
therefore  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  subject, 
I  take  that  doctrine  more  abstractedly  than  unquestionably  as  a 
&ct. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  prove  any  distinction  in  that 
respect  between  the  blood  and  the  organs,  but  to  prove  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  congenial  change  or  variety  by  alienation  in  the 
seed,  of  the  two  sexes  which  come  in  conjunction,  producing 
greater  quantity  in  bodily  size  or  substance,  but  of  inferior  quality 
and  solidity,  than  where  there  is  a  want  of  the  congenial  aliena- 
tion by  change  in  one  way  or  another;  and  farther,  what  degree 
of  change,  and  the  manner  of  producing  it,  is  the  best  possible  for 
producing  the  best  size  and  the  best  quality  jointly,  for  the  several 
purposes  intended. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  increased  matter  generated  by  both 
sexes  being  of  the  same  kind  of  blood,  but  not  closely  consan- 
guineous, which  keeps  the  size  generally  to  the  original  standard, 
and  of  the  original  quality ;  there  is  an  additional  increase  of  matter 
generated  by  mixing  two  different  sorts  of  blood  in  male  and  female, 
but  of  an  inferior  degree  in  quality;  and  the  more  generations 
there  are  of  mixing  different  sorts  of  blood,  the  more  and  more 
the  size  is  increased,  but  the  matter  less  and  less  concentrated^ 
producing  a  greater  inferiority  of  quality ;  these  are  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  effect  of  breeding  in-and-in,  or  consanguine- 
ously. 

The  disputed  question  of  whether  the  real  generative  matter  is 
derived  wholly  from  the  blood,  or  wholly  from  the  organs ;  or 
whether  it  is,  as  some  theorists  argue,  ^e  breed,  or  the  nature  of 
the  breed,  or  as  others  argue,  from  the  whole  organization  of  the 
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breed,  according  as  it  suits  their  disputative  imaginations,  is  of 
email  importance  to  the  practical  breeder,  for  whom  this  treatise 
is  more  particularly  written,  since  it  is  obvious,  from  a  multiplicify 
of  facts,  that  the  blood  and  the  organs,  act  and  operate  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  harmonious  unison  with  each  other,  which 
mutual  co-operation  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  breed,  or  the 
general  organization  of  it ;  therefore,  to  dispute  upon  nice  points 
of  disquisition,  or  technicality  of  phrase,  as  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  attributes  being  the  sole  or  primary  agent  in  producing  these 
well  known  effects,  is,  as  Hotspur  says,  when  with  Glendower  and 
Mortimer,  they  were  dividing  the  kingdom  between  them,  before 
they  had  secured  it,  like  disposing  of  the  bear's  skin  before 
they  had  secured  the  bear,  is  like  «  cavilling  on  the  ninth  part  of 
a  hair.'' 

What  affects  the  blood,  affects  the  organs;  what  affects  the 
organs,  affects  the  blood.  It  is  not  the  elementary  matter  of  either 
that  is  changed  in  its  different  proportions,  so  much  as  the  condi- 
tion of  either  which  affects  the  elementary  matter  of  both  in  unison 
with  each  other.  By  the  sexes  being  of  tlie  same  sort  of  blood, 
but  not  consanguineous,  the  organization  is  the  same,  supposing 
the  healthiness,  age,  and  other  matters  are  such  as  neither  to  im- 
pair nor  improve  the  constitution ;  if  they  do  eitlier,  tliey,  in  degree, 
alter  the  general  organization  of  the  animal  If  they  are  of  the 
same  sort  of  blood,  or  breed,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  from  the 
same  organization,  but  closely  consanguineous,  they  alter  the  organ- 
ization in  a  different  shape  to  the  other  alteration  of  it  But  if  tlie 
sexes  are  of  two  different  sorts  of  blood,  the  bodies  differently 
organized  (to  humour  these  theorists  in  their  principle  of  phrase- 
ology) to  each  other,  they  alter  the  organization  of  the  offspring, 
in  a  different  shape  to  either  of  the  other  suppositions,  and  produce 
an  organization  in  the  ofiRspring  different  to  that  of  either  of  its 
parents. 

It  is  found  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  treatise,  and  will  also  be 
found  in  the  following  part,  that,  although  I  consider  the  goodness 
of  the  blood  absolutely  essential  to  produce  good  offspring,  yet  that 
the  blood  is  dependant  on  a  variety  of  contingences  in  producing 
that  offspring  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  therefore  perfectly 
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immaterial  to  the  practical  breeder^  whether  the  blood  takes  the 
precedency  over  the  organs,  or  over  the  orgiuiizationy  in  propa- 
gating species,  or  not.  The  offspring  takes  its  formation  primarily 
from  the  germ  of  the  seed,  according  as  that  seed  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect ;  and,  according  as  the  sexes  are  alien  or  consangnineous 
to  each  other,  or  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  different 
sorts  of  blood  or  organization,  that  seed  inherits  the  source  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  size,  or  of  keeping  it  to  its  original  standard* 

The  seed  is  in  particles,  whether  properly  termed  ^^  organic 
living  particles,  or  animalcula,^  is  inmiaterial ;  but  of  these  par- 
ticles there  is  an  assemblage  in  miriads ;  and  while  a  congenial 
change  or  alienation  from  the  seed  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  gives  a 
stimulus  or  impulse  to  nature,  which  generates  an  increase  of 
matter  in  the  germination  of  them,  causing  an  enlargement  of  size 
to  the  of&pring,  by  expansion  of  the  germ  with  less  concentration 
of  its  elementary  parts ;  the  want  of  that  alienation  by  change, 
gives  a  greater  affinity  to  each  other,  by  which  they  are  attracted 
in  closer  union,  and  affords  a  finer  and  more  compact  and  solid 
substance,  occupying  less  space,  by  which  the  offspring  is  of  less 
size.  This  I  take  to  be  unquestionable ;  and  therefore  of  quite 
secondary  importance  on  the  question  of  alien,  or  consanguineous 
breeding,  whether  those  particles  are  derived  wholly  from  the 
blood  alone,  from  the  organs,  or  jointly,  as  the  general  organiza- 
tion, or  nature  and  constitution  of  the  breed ;  that  organization  or 
constitution  is  altered  or  not  altered,  according  to  the  variety  of 
contingent  circumstances  which  is  generally  attendant  on  the  re- 
production of  animals. 

Many  consider  the  blood  as  tlie  undoubted  governing  principle ; 
these  are  generally  the  practical  breeders,  who  are  not  much 
conversant  with  philosophical  inquiries,  and  not  those  who  are 
conversant  with  them,  but  less  practical ;  of  the  latter  many,  on  the 
contrary,  argue  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood  of  one  sort  of  animal  and  that  of  quite  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct sort,  and  that  it  is  the  nature,  constitution,  or  organization  of 
the  breed ;  both  of  which  are,  in  some  measure,  wrong. 

The  question  of  difference  or  no  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood  in  various  sorts  of  animals,  can  only  be  fally  and  satis- 
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factoiil^  settled  by  an  analysis  of  the  blood  of  the  several  sorts  ; 
should  it  prove  that  no  difference  exbts^  I  shall  he  floored  in  some 
parts  of  my  doctrine,  but  of  this  I  have  no  apprehensions,  for  the 
reasons  stated  at  pp.  45 — 59,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
question  decided  by  being  put  to  a  chemical  test 

As  this  sheet  is  now  going  to  press,  I  will  add  another  instance 
of  the  difference  in  size  and  general  appearance  between  close 
in-bred  greyhounds  and  those  not  in-bred,  which  came  under  my 
observation  only  two  days  ago.  Two  dog  puppies,  both  out  of  the 
same  dam,  but  of  two  different  litters ;  the  in-bred  puppy  from 
half  brother  and  sister,  about  fifteen  months  old ;  the  other  seven 
or  eight  months  old,  leaving  seven  or  eight  months^  difference  in 
their  respective  ages:  I  neither  measured  nor  weighed  them, 
except  by  the  eye;  the  younger  one  is  quite  as  high  standing 
a  dog  as  the  older  one,  more  robust,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 
weigh  heavier.  The  in-bred  one  is  very  symmetrical,  firm,  and 
handsome ;  plenty  of  bone  in  his  legs,  according  to  his  general 
substance,  but  so  remarkably  clean  and  fine  in  them,  in  compari- 
son with  the  other,  that  had  I  not  known  the  sire  and  dam  of  the 
other  to  be  well  bred,  I  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  of  the 
large,  heavy,  cross  breed;  the  difference  was,  of  course,  more 
strikingly  obvious  from  seeing  them  together ;  for  had  there  been 
another  with  him  instead  of  the  in-bred  one,  which  was  not  in-bred, 
I  probably  should  not  have  thought  the  one  not  in-bred  to  be  any 
ways  coarse,  but  a  good  looking  promising  puppy. 
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That  the  greyhound  is  highly  worthy  of  every  attention^  care, 
and  consideration,  to  produce  him  in  the  highest  state  of  excel- 
lence, I  need  only  quote  a  short  passage  from  Arrian,  to  show. 
**  In  figure,  the  most  high  bred  are  a  prodigy  of  beauty ;  their 
eyes,  their  hair,  their  colour,  and  bodily  shape  throughout  Such 
brilliancy  of  gloss  is  there  about  the  spotiness  of  the  party  co- 
loured, and  in  those  of  uniform  colour,  such  glistening  over  the 
sameness  of  tint,  as  to  afford  a  delightful  spectacle  to  an  amateur 
of  coursing ;  of  all  dogs  whatsoever,  the  most  noble  and  princely, 
strong,  nimble,  swift,  and  valiant  The  most  hig^  bred  ^eyhounds 
have  a  prominent  brow,  and  look  proud.  Their  tread  is  light,  quick 
stepping  on  their  toes ;  and  they  walk  sideways,  extending  their 
necks  like  horses  curvetting.^  <^  Any  dog  may  be  good  of  his 
kind,^  says  his  translator,  "  but  a  greyhound  alone  fleet^ 

In  selecting  greyhounds  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
principle  to  be  acted  upon  in  breeding  other  descriptions  o£ 
animals,  I  know  not  any  one  point  for  consideration  in  which  they 
afford  more  useful  illustration  and  instruction,  than  they  furnish 
on  the  subject  of  age;  whether  it  is  best  to  breed  from  them 
when  young,  or  middle  aged,  or  when  they  are  at  that  age  which 
is  deemed  old. 

I  consider  this  subject  necessary,  and  the  most  important  to  be 
investigated,  of  any  other  subject  treated  of  in  this  work ;  and 
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I  deem  it  so  the  more^  because  the  practical  results^  which  I  shall 
herein  produce,  are  matters  of  sm*prise  to  many  experienced  and 
practical  breeders  of  different  kinds  of  cattle ;  those  resnlts  are 
quite  contrary  to  what  they  would  have  anticipated,  and  surprise 
has  been  expressed  on  many  occasions  where  some  of  them  have 
been  mentioned,  yet  some  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  have  been 
mentioned  can  immediately  recollect  instances  in  confirmation  of 
them,  which  have  come  within  their  own  observation. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hassall 
stating  that  his  three  celebrated  dogs.  Claret,  Beigami,  and  Ven- 
geance, were  from  a  dog  and  bitch,  both  of  them  quite  old  ones  at 
the  time  those  dogs  were  bred ;  it  was  old  Madam^s  last  litter  of 
puppies.  This  he  mentioned  at  the  time  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, and  so  it  then  appeared  to  me ;  but  the  mist  is  dis- 
pelled ;  and  I  feel  confident  of  showing,  that  while  a  middle  age 
may  be  as  good  as  any,  yet  where  the  stamina  and  constitution  are 
unimpaired,  in  puppies  from  quite  old  parents,  there  is  no  com- 
parison in  the  goodness  between  them  and  those  bred  from  parents 
which  are  young  at  the  time  of  breeding  them ;  those  bred  from 
middle  aged,  or  even  old  parents,  are  better  in  every  respect 
when  arrived  at  mature  age  than  those  bred  from  young  parents ; 
more  durable,  running  good  ones  a  greater  number  of  years ; 
better  constitutions,  and  ultimately  breeding  better  grey^ 
hounds. 

Mr.  Hassall^s  celebrated  dog,  Hercules  by  Bergami,  was  bred 
when  Bergami  was  only  about  one  year  old ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  notwithstanding  I  have  numbers  of  instances, 
besides  the  three  dogs  before  mentioned,  of  other  good  ones,  quite 
first  raters,  being  bred  from  old  parents,  I  cannot  at  present^ 
amongst  the  numerous  inquiries  I  have  made  on  the  subject,  find 
any  otho*  instance  of  a  very  superior  dog  being  bred  from  a  young 
parent ;  there  may  be  found  other  instances,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
there  are  others ;  but  I  shall  expect  to  find,  if  such  instances  are 
produced,  more  especially  if  both  parents  were  young,  that  the 
produce  are  only  good  ones  while  they  themselves  are  young;  not 
that  they  ran  good  ones  to  the  age  we  will  say  of  four  or  five  years, 
or  that  they  bred  any  very  good  ones. 
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Hercules,  though  his  sire  was  ouly  about  a  year  old  at  the  time 
he  was  bred,  his  dam  was  five  or  six  years  old,  and  observe,  had 
never  bred  before ;  and  although  he  ran  a  good  one  for  three  or 
four  seasons,  he  did  not  live  to  the  age  many  dogs  live;  and 
although  he  got  a  few  good  bitches,  which  may  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  goodness  of  their  dams  more  than  to  their  sire,  yet 
he  never  got  half  so  good  a  dog  as  himself;  of  the  others  of  the 
same  litter  with  him,  I  believe  seven  or  eight,  I  never  saw  but 
one,  Hamlet,  a  fair  good  dog;  as  to  the  rest,  doctors  differ  on 
the  subject ;  Mr.  Hassall  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  were 
inferior,  but  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  knew  them 
well,  that  they  were,  what  he  termed,  bad  ones* 

In  the  case  of  homed  cattle,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  positive 
proof  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  in  all  my  inquiries  I  cannot  find 
an  instance  of  a  bull  being  kept  from  serving  cows  till  he  is  of  full 
age,  or  even  near  full  age ;  bulls  are  seldom  more  than  two  years 
old  when  they  are  put  to,  what  may  be  termed,  Jull  work  in  that 
way ;  very  often  only  a  year  old,  and  sometimes  before  that  age ; 
many  experienced  breeders  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  better  if 
they  were  kept  till  6lder  before  they  are  used  for  that  purpose,  as 
they  seldom  continue  to  get  good  stock  for  many  years ;  they  may 
get  them  good  shaped,  but  not  such  large  fine  cattle  as  before, 
being  evidently  themselves  wasting,  and  their  constitutions  gone, 
before  they  are  become,  what  is  considered,  old. 

Cows,  unless  fed  for  slaughter,  are  put  to  the  bull  when  heifers 
or  even  stnrks,  namely,  two  or  three  years  old ;  therefore,  while 
we  are  without  any  proof  from  actual  experience  of  benefit  in  not 
breeding  from  homed  cattle  until  they  are  of  full  age,  we  are  also 
without  any  proof  that  such  a  system  would  not  be  attended  with 
benefit.  But,  reasoning  from  analogical  proofs,  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  I  should  confidently  expect  that  very 
ample  benefit  would  result  from  a  different  system,  to  compensate 
the  breeder  for  two  years  of  extra  store  keeping  of  them,  although 
it  is  sadly  too  trae,  that  many  farmers  and  breeders  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  a  quicker  return  of  their  outlay.  The  benefit  which 
I  should  confidently  anticipate  from  a  buU  not  being  used  for 
serving  cows,  or  very  little,  if  any,  until,  we  will  say,  four  or  five 
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years  old,  and  cows  till  the  latter  time,  would  be,  in  the  first  year 
of  their  milking,  a  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  milk,  as 
would  be  found  in  the  cheese  tub  and  butter  chum ;  that  benefit 
increased  in  the  following  year ;  and  their  continuing  good  milkers 
for  a  greater  number  of  succeeding  years  than  is  now  the  general 
case,  and  during  all  the  intermediate  years,  producing  better 
stock.  Their  offspring  kept  from  breeding  till  five  years  old, 
I  should  expect  the  benefit  would  be  still  more  increased  and 
more  evident  than  from  the  first  generation ;  and  by  continuing 
the  same  system  generation  after  generation,  a  more  perfect  con- 
stitution would  be  established ;  a  better  shape,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  larger  size. 

I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  well-know  vigour  and  desire  of  youth, 
which  leads  many  to  suppose  that  young  animals  would  produce 
more  vigorous  and  better  offspring  than  older  ones ;  but  it  is,  as 
G  encase  Markham  expresses  it,  '^an  erroneous  fancy.*"  As  this 
idea  appears  to  have  led  to  a  very  general  mistake  upon  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  breeding  system,  it  may  be  proper,  before 
proceeding  farther,  to  investigate  the  process  of  re-production. 

Nature,  we  all  know,  does  nothing  suddenly ;  all  her  movements 
are  progressive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  slow ;  the  milk  provided  by 
nature  for  tlie  sustenance  of  the  young  after  birth,  is,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  a  long  time  in  preparation  before  it  is  fit  for  use, 
and  its  preparation  commences  with  the  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy. This  is  in  close  analogy  with  the  seminal  fluid.  Animals 
have  this  fluid  long  before  the  age  of  puberty,  which  fluid  Magen- 
die  says,  "  is  not  properly  called  semen,  and  has  never  yet  been 
analyzed.^  This  fluid,  ineffectual  in  itself  for  tlie  purposes  of 
procreation  without  the  requisite  animalcula,  or  living  organic 
particles,  which  are  in  fact  the  seed,  appears  to  be  previously  and 
progressively  prepared  by  nature,  and  is  the  element  in  which  those 
organic  particles  are  ultimately  preserved  and  conveyed  in  the 
conjunction  of  the  sexes. 

Buffon,  who  devotes  nearly  thirty  quarto  pages  to  the  history  of 
the  various  tlieories  entertained  by  physiologists  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  what 
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18  the  real  generative  matter^  assigns  the  discovery  of  animalcules 
to  Leuwenhoeck  and  Hartsoeker,  which  was  not  very  long  before 
the  time  of  Buffon  himself;  he,  however,  combats  the  propriety  of 
the  name  of  animalcules  being  given  to  them,  and  denominates  them 
organic  living  particles  ;  this  question  is  of  no  importance  to  my 
subject,  for  whether  they  are  more  properly  termed  animalcules  or 
living  organic  particles,  they  all  agree  that  they  are  the  identical 
matter  essential  to  impregnation,  and  the  consequent  production  of 
species ;  more  modem  physiologists,  Magendie,  Prevost,  Dumas, 
and  others,  continue  to  denominate  them  as  animalcules. 

BufTon  says,  ^^In  youth,  the  seminal  fluid  is  less  copious  but 
more  stimulating^  Its  quantity  continues  to  augment  till  a  cer- 
tain age ;  because  in  proportion  as  we  approach  that  age,  the  parts 
of  the  body  become  more  solid,  admit  fewer  nutritive  particles, 
send  back  more  of  them  to  the  common  reservoirs,  and,  of  course, 
augment  the  quantity  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Thus,  if  the  external 
organs  have  not  been  used,  middle  aged  men,  or  even  old  men, 
procreate  with  more  ease  than  young  men.  This  is  evidently  the 
cose  with  tlie  vegetable  tribes ;  a  tree,  the  older  it  is,  produces  the 
greater  quantity  of  fruit.  Young  people,  who,  by  forced  irritations, 
determine  an  unnatural  quantity  of  this  fluid  into  the  reservoirs 
prepared  for  its  reception,  immediately  cease  to  grow,  lose  their 
flesh,  and  at  last  fall  into  consumptions.  The  reason  is  apparent; 
they  lose  by  premature  and  too  frequent  evacuations,  the  very  sub- 
stance which  nature  intended  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
their  bodies." 

Mules,  which  do  not  breed,  have  this  fluid ;  so  have  eunuchs, 
who,  Magendie  says,  '^  will  perform  the  act  with  all  the  ardour  of 
a  perfect  man,  but  which  can  never  turn  to  any  account  in  procrea- 
tion." It  is  this  stimulating  fluid,  which  becomes  more  copious 
when  the  body  is  arrived  at  its  full  stature,  and  at  the  age  that 
man  and  animals  eat  more  and  oftener^  as  required  by  nature 
to  support  their  frame,  than  when  all  their  organs  and  parts 
are  become  well  furnished  and  perfect ;  this  fluid  then  becomes 


*  In  youth,  the  nerves  and  all  other  organs  are  more  wnsitive,  and  sas- 
ceptible  of  stimulus  and  excitement,  than  in  after  age. 

X 
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more  copious,  and  with  its  stimulating  properties,  aided  by 
any  kind  of  forced  excitement,  will  give  desire  for  sexual  inter- 
course, and  the  youthfulness,  and  health  common  at  that  age, 
will  give  the  vigour  so  generally  witnessed.  It  is  by  these  connecting 
circumstances  that  men  are  led  to  consider  young  animals  fit,  and 
intended  by  nature  to  breed,  as  they  are  only  following  its  dictates. 
This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  principal  stumbling-block  which  causes 
so  many  inferior  animals  being  produced,  and  by  which  they  are 
injuring  what  would  otherwise  be  more  perfect,  the  sire  and  dam, 
to  produce  an  inferior  offspring. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  prevailing  notion  among  breeders, 
that  the  seed  is  entirely  derived  from  the  blood ;  consequently  they 
may  dispute  Buffon^s  doctrine  on  the  subject,  which  renders  some 
further  inquiry  necessary  as  to  whether  the  seed  is  from  the  blood 
entirely,  or  from  the  organs  of  the  body,  wholly  or  in  part  Many 
suppose  that  the  young  in  the  womb  is  nourished  and  fed  on  the 
mother^s  blood.  Now  it  appears  that  neither  the  seed,  nor  the  sus- 
tenance for  the  young  in  the  womb  are  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
blood  alone,  although  each  particle  which  constitutes  the  seed  has 
its  component  portion  of  the  blood,  and  that  portion  appertaining 
or  allied  to  those  parts  of  each  organ  from  which  that  particle  is 
extracted,  whether  from  the  head,  the  arms,  legs,  or  any  other 
part,  or  whetlier  from  the  skin,  tendon,  nerve,  or  muscular  fibre  of 
each  or  any  organ,  as  each  of  these  is  before  shown  by  Magen- 
die,  to  have  its  corresponding  or  allied  portion  in  the  elementary 
matter  composing  the  blood.  The  blood  is  the  mean,  or  agency, 
in  conveying  the  nutritive  and  other  matters  to  their  several  desti- 
nations ;  of  conveying  the  nutritive  particles  in  the  fluid  termed  chyle 
to  the  heart,  and  thence  distributing  them  over  the  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  of  conveying  the  nourishment  to  the  young  in 
the  womb,  which  fluid  Buffon,  in  his  various  dissections,  has  found 
to  be  of  a  whitish  colour  in  the  vessels  communicating  with  the 
foetus ;  and  it  is  the  agency  of  conveying  the  organic  living  par- 
ticles to  the  seminal  reservoirs. 

The  analysis  of  the  human  blood,  compared  with  that  of  the 
seminal  fluid,  very  much  strengthens  Buffon^s  theory,  even  were 
his  other  reasons  insufficiently  conclusive.  The  blood  is  composed  of 
serum  and  clot,  or  coagulum ;  the  clog  of  fibrin  and  colouring  matter. 
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The  serum  of  the  blood  in  1000  parts  containsj  according  to  M. 
Bnxzelins — 

Water   903  parts 

Albomen   80 

Lactate  of  soda  and  extractive  matter •      4 

Muriate  of  soda  and  potass 6 

Phosphate  of  soda 4 

Loss      3 

1000 


One  hundred  parts  of  fibrfn  of  the  blood  contains— 

Carbon 53^60 

Oxygen 19,686 

Hydrogen ; 7,020 

Azote ••.•••.• 19,934 

100,000 


One  hundred  parts  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  contains — 

Oxide  of  iron 55,0 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  8,5 

Pure  lime  ••• 17,5 

Carbonic  acid  p 19,0 

100,0 


Professor  Vanquelin  analyzed  the  seminal  fluids  and  found  one 
thousand  parts  to  contain — 

Water    900 

Animal  mucilage •.....•• 60 

Soda 10 

Phosphate  of  Ume.. 30 

1000 


We  therefore  find  in  the  seminal  fluid,  with  the  exception  of 
water^  those  elements  which  compose  tlie  organs,  and  all  the 
several  parts  of  those  organs  of  the  body,  in  the  combined  shape 
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of  animal  mucilage>  soda,  and  pliospkate  of  lime ;  the  latter  com- 
posing the  bones ;  the  former  the  skin^  tendons^  nerves^  and  mas- 
cular  fibre  of  the  flesh. 

In  addition  to  tiiis,  Duffon  remarks  that  eunnchs  having  no 
organic  living  particles  directed  to  the  seminal  reservoirs,  have,  of 
course,  greater  accumulation  of  nutritive  particles  taking  their  seat 
in  the  organs  of  the  body,  by  which  those  organs  are  expanded, 
larger,  and  more  bulky,  than  in  ordinary  men  ;  and  such  they  are 
found  to  be ;  tiiey  have  larger  limbs,  larger  joints,  and  altogether 
more  bulky  than  ordinary  men.  The  same  may  be  observed  in 
oxen ;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  much  larger  than  bulls  of  the 
same  breed.^  It  is  also  the  case  with  horses,  though,  for  particular 
reasons,  not  so  strikingly  \'isible ;  the  stallions  for  covering  mares, 
are  forced  with  food  and  not  worked  as  geldings  are,  and  are  made 
fat  for  show,  or  to  hide  their  defects  in  shape  (for  fat  is  of  no  benefit 
to  them  in  serving  mares)  and  they  therefore  look  as  large,  or 
larger  than  geldings ;'  but  strip  them  of  their  superabundance  of 


^  In  the  flesh-meat  we  eat,  we  find  much  more  gravy  and  that  of  a  redder 
colour,  firom  a  leg  of  mutton  of  a  three  fdieer  sheep,  than  iu  that  of  a  one  or 
two  ^eer  sheep ;  the  same  by  beef;  the  three  year  old  heifer  or  ox,  may 
eat  more  tender  than  the  five  or  six  year  old,  but  is  not  near  so  rich  to 
the  palate,  neither  aflbrds  so  much  gravy  nor  so  good.  In  addition  to  which, 
ox  beef  of  five  or  six  years  old  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  richer 
quality,  and  finer  flavour,  than  cow  beef  that  has  bred  calves ;  a  still  greater 
difference  being  allowed  to  exist  between  ox  beef  and  bull  beef^  where  the 
latter  has  been  used  in  serving  cows ;  which  shows  that,  in  the  latter  ca^, 
the  flesh  has  been  deprived  of  its  best  properties  by  a  portion  of  its  organic 
particles  being  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  procreation  ;  and,  in  the 
former  case,  that  it  is  not  of  so  rich  a  quality  when  young  and  growing,  as 
when  nearer  mature  age.  Medical  men  recommend  to  their  patients 
inclined  to  consumption,  the  flesh  of  fiill-grown  animals,  as  beef  or  mutton, 
in  preference  to  veal  or  lamb,  as  afibrding  them  more  support. 

'  Buffon  says,  ''  Men  who  are.  thin,  but  not  emaciated,  and  those  who 
are  plump  but  not  fat,  are  the  most  vigorous.  Whenever  the  superabundant 
nutritive  particles  begin  to  form  fat,  it  is  alwajrs  at  the  expense  of  the  seminal 
fluid,  and  other  generative  powers." 
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fat,  especially  ttose  which  hav»  been  put  to  serving  many  mares 
while  young,  and  they  are  no  larger  in  bulk,  nor  so  strong  in  their 
parts,  as  the  geldings  of  the  same  breed,  although  tliey  may  be  as 
high  or  higher  in  stature.  A  foal  of  the  heavy  draught  breed,  that 
is  promising  for  a  stallion,  is  forced  with  food  and  grows  larger  in 
consequence;  but  being  kept  from  work  by  which  his  organs  and 
parts  are  not  fully  strengthened  and  developed,  and  being  put  to 
cover  mares  when  only  three  years  old,  are  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  breed  is  so  much  degenerated,  as  idl  practical  breeders 
acknowledge  is  the  case  within  ihe  last  fifty  years.  It  has  been 
generally  noticed  as  being  tlie  case,  and  has  excited  much  surprise 
that  it  should  be  so;  but  the  two  reasons  just  assigned  are  the 
leading  causes,  though  other  causes  may  contribute  to  it;  but  these 
two  are  all-in-all  sufficient  to  produce  the  degeneracy.  I  need  not 
recapitulate  the  reasons,  as  those  respecting  the  want  of  exercise 
may  be  found  in  pages  8  and  IB,  and  following  pages,  and  those 
respecting  breeding  when  too  young,  in  this  chapter. 

These  circumstances  tend  very  clearly  to  prove  that  the  seminal 
reservoirs  are  supplied  with  the  seed  for  procreation  from  the  organs 
of  ilie  body ;  tixe  natural  result  from  which  is,  with  the  young  and 
growing,  that  those  organs  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  sup- 
port by  an  undue  or  premature  exercise  of  the  generative  faculties. 
Were  they  not  supplied  from  the  organs  of  the  body,  why,  in  the 
often  repeated  acts  of  copulation,  do  we  press,  with  all  our  sinews 
and  parts  wrapped  together,  as  if  we  were  squeezing  the  particles 
into  one  general  reservoir  ?  If  the  seed  were  entirely  from  the 
blood,  there  need  no  such  pressure ;  no  such  sensation  is  experi- 
enced in  ike  blood  distributing  the  nutritive  particles  all  over  the 


By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  a  horse,  when  he  is  used  in  serving  mares 
in  succession,  should  not  be  well  fed ;  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  fi)r,  as 
Bufibn  justly  observes,  "  To  a  man  in  health,  an  evacuation  of  this  fluid 
whets  the  appetite ;  he  soon  finds  the  necessity  of  repairing^  the  loss  by  firesh 
nourishment" 

In  addition  to  which  the  general  organization  of  the  horse,  and  the  nature 
of  the  food  he  eats,  require  frequent  feeding. 
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body ;  after  tliey  have  undergone  aiymalization,  ihey  are  attracted 
from  tlie  blood  to  the  parts  for  which  they  have  an  afi^ty ;  many 
matters  in  the  economy  of  the  animal  system  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  affinity  and  attraction ;  the  assemblage^  as  we  have  before 
seen,  of  these  particles  to  their  several  parts  of  the  foetus  to  which 
they  have  an  affinity^  in  the  impregnation  of  the  seed  of  one  sex 
wiUi  that  of  the  odier ;  and  why  not  the  blood  dispose  of  the  seed, 
were  it  entirely  from  the  blood,  with  the  same  ease,  and  without 
pressure,  with  which  it  disposes  of  the  nutritive  particles,  the  fluid 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  which  it  conveys,  and  other 
matters  in  the  same  manner  in  which  no  such  sensation  b  felt? 

Then,  as  the  seed  is  derived  from  the  oi^gans  of  the  body,  does 
it  not  require  that  the  seed  should  be  perfectly  good,  tibat  the  organs 
themselves  from  which  it  is  derived,  should  be  perfect,  should  be 
perfectly  formed,  and  fully  furnished  at  all  points  f"  After  the  age 
of  puberty  there  is  some  surplus,  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, of  organic  particles,  such  as  they  are,  transmitted  to 
the  seminal  reservoirs,  and  therefore  they  can  procreate.  But  how 
long  a  space  of  time  is  required,  after  the  age  of  puberty^  and  after 
an  animal  is  about  arrived  at  his  full  stature  in  height,  to  fill  up 
and  perfectly  furnish  all  his  organs  and  parts  to  strengthen  and 
support  that  stature  ?  We  see  by  Bergami,  that  greyhounds  are  at 
the  age  of  puberty  at  one  year  old ;  they  are  also  nearly  at  their 
full  stature  at  that  age ;  but  although  they  are  deemed  aged  dogs 
at  two  years  old,  they  are  far  from  being  at  what  can  properly 
be  deemed  the  age  of  maturity ;  it  is  the  same  with  other  ani- 
mals and  with  man ;  therefore  a  greater  length  of  time  elapses 
between  the  age  of  puberfy  and  that  of  maturity,  than  between 
the  birth  and  the  age  of  puberty ;  during  which  an  improvement 
in  thickness  and  strength  of  ike  organs  and  parts  is  visible  to 
the  eye. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  because  improvement  in  those  parts 
is  not  so  visible  after  the  age  of  maturity  as  before  it,  that  no 
improvement  is  actually  going  on  in  Hiefi ;  it  is  evident  from  facts, 
that  further  improvement  proceeds  for  a  much  longer  time,  wher? 
the  health  continues  good,  and  under  plenty  of  healthy  exercise ; 
the  parts,  although  they  may  not  appear  to  increase  in  substance 
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or  bulk,  are  becoming;  more  and  more  solid ;  more  concentrated 
and  perfect ;  and  although  vigour  and  liveliness  may  be  on  the 
decline,  the  appetite  sooner  satisfied,  less  food  eaten,  and  not  so 
often  as  when  growing,  consequently  less  abundance  of  surplus 
organic  particles  transmitted  to  the  seminal  reservoirs,  by  which 
the  animal  is  not  fit  for  copulation  so  often ;  yet  what  organic  par- 
ticles are  transmitted  io  those  reservoirs,  are  of  a  perfect  quality 
and  more  powerful,  and  with  fewer  evacuations  of  them,  they  have, 
in  time,  those  particles  in  sufficient  abundance  as  well  as  in  perfec- 
tion. It  is  curiously  coincident  with  these  facts,  that  old  bitches  go 
to  heat  with  shorter  intervals  between  them,  than  young  bitches 
do ;  a  young  bitch  is  generally  about  twelve  months,  while  quite 
old  ones  will  often  be  not  more  than  six  months  between  heats. 
A  dog,  when  old,  cannot  serve  so  many  bitches  in  a  given  space  of 
time  as  when  young,  because  his  seminal  reservoirs  require  a 
longer  time  to  replenish  their  supply  of  fluid  and  organic  particles ; 
but  a  bitch  has  plenty  of  time  to  replenish  those  reservoirs,  whetlier 
twelve  or  only  six  months  between  each  heat ;  and  as  the  organic 
particles  are  more  powerful  and  perfect  at  the  older  than  at  the 
younger  age,  that  is  probably  one  reason  why  they  have  shorter  in- 
tervals between  heats,  the  heat  being  a  provision  of  nature  to  give 
the  proper  adaption  for  procreation  to  all  the  generative  faculties, 
exercises  this  provision  when  the  animal  system  is  supplied  witli 
its  necessary  abundance  of  generative  matter.  These  considera- 
tions, therefore,  will  sufficiently  account  for  aged  animals  pro- 
creating species  more  and  more  perfect  as  long  as  the  stamina 
and  constitution  remain  unimpaired,  although  the  animal  spirits 
and  vigour  may  be  on  tlie  decline ;  and  are  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  offspring  of  young  parents  not  having  the  power 
and  duration  of  speed,  or  goodness  of  constitution,  as  those  bred 
from  middle  aged  or  even  old  parents. 

A  fruit  tree  set  where  there  is  not  much  depth  of  soil  before  the 
roots,  in  shooting  downwards,  meets  with  gravel  or  other  hard  strata, 
which  stops  the  progress  of  the  roots,  and  causes  them  to  shoot  along 
the  surface  of  that  strata,  checking  the  growth  of  the  tree,  which 
begins  to  bear  fruit  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done, 
does  not  grow  into  so  Iturge  and  fine  a  tree  as  one  set  where  the 
soil  is  deeper ;  the  latter,  when  it  begins  to  bear  fruit,  does  so  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  former,  and  of  finer  flavour  and  larger 
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size ;  obviously  from  the  vegetaiiog  particles  in  one  being  directed 
to  the  production  of  fruit  sooner  than  in  the  other^  by  which  the 
growth  of  the  trunk  and  branches  are  not  expanded  by  tliem  in 
that  degree  which  the  tree  is  that  is  a  longer  time  before  it  bears 
fruit,  and  is  then  capable  of  bearing  a  much  greater  abundance 
of  it. 

In  Loudon^s  Cyclopaedia  of  Gardening  is  the  following  analo- 
gical confirmation  of  the  above.  '^  Mr.  Knight  has  well  observed, 
that  in  annual  fruit  bearing  plants,  such  as  a  melon,  if  a  fruit  is 
allowed  to  form  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  as 
for  instance  in  the  axilla  of  the  third  leaf,  it  rarely  sets,  or  arrives 
at  maturity,  but  falls  off  after  beginning  to  swell,  for  want  of  an 
accumulation  of  food  for  its  support ;  while,  if  the  same  plant  is 
not  allowed  to  bear  fruit  until  it  has  provided  a  considerable  supply 
of  food  (sap)  as  will  be  the  case  after  the  leaves  are  fully  formed, 
and  have  been  some  little  time  in  action,  tlie  fruit  which  then  sets 
swells  rapidly,  and  speedily  arrives  at  the  liighest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  woody  trees,  also,  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurs.'' 

We  have  a  great  number  of  inferior  horses  of  all  kinds,  racers, 
hunters,  hacks,  and  draught  horses ;  also  inferior  animals  of  other 
sorts ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  breeding  before 
full  age  does  not  contribute  to  this  inundation  of  inferior  cattle 
more  than  any  one,  or  possibly  all  other  causes  united.  They  arc 
not  only  bad  themselves,  but  breed  bad  ones  generation  after  gene- 
ration« 

I  have  before  said,  that  Mr.  Hassairs  Hercules  is  the  only  in- 
stance within  my  knowledge  of  a  very  superior  greyhound  being 
bred  from  a  young  parent ;  and  although  his  other  parent  was 
quite  of  full  age,  which  many  suppose  would  neutralize  the  bad 
effect  from  the  too  young  parent,  and  others  think  is  much  better 
than  both  being  full  aged  ones,  yet  he  was  the  only  very  good  one^ 
of  the  litter,  and  eventually  never  got  a  dog  half  so  good  as  him- 
selfl  Mr.  Best's  bitch  Muslin,  which  bred  many  cup  and  stake 
winners  by  his  Streamer,  as  will  be  more  fully  seen  hereafter,  her 
last  litter  did  not  prove  so  good  as  her  former  litters ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  her  last  litter  was  by  the  same  dog  as  her  former 
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ones;  and  as  there  are  so  many  eontingences  connected  with 
breeding,  which  render  it  difficolt,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
affix  or  settle  anj  specific  quota  of  effect  which  each  of  the  several 
eontingences  contributes  towards  the  ultimate  result,  this  case  for- 
nishes  no  conclusive  proof  against  the  utility  of  breeding  from  old 
parents. 

We  will  now  take  a  brief  review  of  some  instances  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  or  as  Hamlet  would  say,  **  Look  on  this  pic- 
ture, and  on  this.^  Having  stated  the  only  instance  of  a  good 
dog  from  a  young  parent,  we  will  look  at  those  bred  from  old 
parents,  and  their  performances ;  first,  however,  noticing  Mr.  Best's 
Streamer  and  Muslin  produce,  which  both  af^ear  by  the  Stud- 
book  to  have  been  at  a  middle  age  when  the  first  of  their  winning 
produce  were  bred ;  with  them  the  blood  must  have  been  good, 
their  shapes  suitable  to  each  other,  and  in  other  respects  under  a 
good  system  of  management. 

His  Minna  is  the  first  on  the  list,  which  came  second  for  a  cup 
at  Louth,  in  1824,  and  which,  I  have  reason  to  think,  was  her  first 
season  of  running;  as  Streamer  won  the  aged  cup  at  Malton, 
in  1821,  he  must  have  been  of  full  age  when  Minna  was  bred; 
also  Muslin,  which  won  a  stakes  at  Malton  in  1822,  and  her  sire, 
Jasper,  was  a  winner  in  1817,  so  that  he  was  at  least  at  full  age 
when  Muslin  was  bred ;  Sir  Charles  Kent*s  Stretcher,  the  sire 
of  Streamer,  was  also  full  aged,  being  a  winner  in  1816. 

Minna  was  second  for  a  cup  at  Louth  in  1824,  won  a  stakes  at 
Malton  in  1825,  and  was  again  brought  out  in  1829,  and  won 
another  stakes  at  Malton,  when  she  must  have  been  near  seven 
years  old. 

Madge  won  the  Louth  cup  in  1826,  and  the  by  stakes  in  1828. 

Minikin  divided  a  stakes  at  Louth  in  1826,  and  won  the  Louth 
cup  in  1827. 

Meteor  won  a  stakes  at  Louth  and  another  at  Malton  in  1826. 

Modish  was  second  for  a  stakes  at  Malton  in  February,  and 
divided  a  cup  there  in  November,  1828,  with  Monarch,  her  own 
brother. 

Monarch  divided  the  cup  as  above. 

Y 
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Modesty  won  a  stakes  at  Malton  in  February,  and  was  second 
for  another  stakes  in  November,  1828. 

Mab  was  second  for  a  stakes  at  Malton  in  1828. 

Mercury  won  a  stakes  at  Malton  in  1828. 

Mite  won  a  stakes  at  Malton  in  1828,  and  was  second  for  the 
Loutli  cup  in  1829. 

The  above  g^reyhonnds  were  all  by  Streamer  out  of  Muslin,  but 
I  do  not  know  at  how  many  litters.  Streamer  and  his  immediate 
descendants  have  won  seven  cups,  two  goblets,  and  twenty  sets  of 
sweepstakes,  independent  of  what  liis  grandsons  and  grand-daughters, 
and  later  descendants  have  won.  The  importance  of  judicious  selec- 
tions of  sire  and  dam,  and  other  parts  of  the  management  of  grey- 
hounds, may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Besf  s  success  in  his  coursing  career  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years ;  having  won  no  less  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  cups,  some  of  them  gold  ones,  and  ten  goblets  or  second 
for  cups,  and  fifty-seven  sets  of  sweepstakes. 

With  respect  to  the  three  celebrated  dogs  before-mentioned,  Mr. 
Hassall's  Claret,  Bergami,  and  Vengeance,  by  Mr.  Worthington^s 
Nelson,  out  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield^s  Madam,  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Hassall,  and  these  dogs  bred  when  both  Nelson  and  Madam 
were  quite  old,  the  Sporting  Magazine  for  February,  1828,  page 
258,  states  **  the  Madam  breed  to  have  won  in  five  years,  namely, 
from  1822  to  1827,  in  the  training  of  different  amateurs,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  courses,  including  five  cups,  three  goblets, 
twelve  sets  of  sweepstakes,  and  divided  six  more.  Amongst 
other  particulars  it  states,  that  four  puppies  by  Hercules,  of  one 
litter,  under  four  different  trainers,  all  won  their  first  courses  for 
the  Louth  cup  in.  1825,  and  were  ultimately  only  beat  by  each 
other,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  by  a  dog  of  Mr.  Hassall's. 
Four  puppies  by  Bergami  of  one  litter,  won  seven  matches  ont  of 
eight  at  Newmarket  in  1826,  and  the  other  undecided.  Of  three 
puppies  by  Bergami,  of  one  litter,  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  in  1826, 
one  won  the  cup,  another  a  stakes,  and  the  other  divided  another 
stakes.  Six  puppies  of  one  litter  out  of  Hurricane,  daughter  of 
Madam  by  Spring,  of  the  Old  Snowball  blood,  won  fifteen  matches 
out  of  sixteen.  In  1823,  Madam^s  breed,  principally  by  Bergami, 
ran  eleven  courses  at  Louth,  and  won  them  all,  including  the  cud. 
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and  two  sets  of  sweepstakes.  Hercules  contiaaed  running  a 
winner  four  seasons,  in  which  he  won  three  cups,  one  goblet,  two 
sets  of  sweepstakes,  divided  another,  and  won  twenty-eight  courses, 
and  one  undecided,  out  of  thirty-three.  Bergaooi,  although  he  got 
Hercules  when  only  a  year  old,  was  not  put  to  any  bitch  for  two 
years  or  more  afterwards,  was  the  sire  of  the  winners  of  the  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent  cups  for  three  successive  meetings;  the  fourth 
meeting  Hecuba  by  Hercules  won  it.^^  Since  1827  down  to 
1834,  the  descendants  of  Madam  have,  under  different  trainers, 
won  not  less  than  twelve  cups  and  goblets,  thirty-four  sets  of 
sweepstakes,  two  hogsheads  of  claret,  besides  a  main  at  Louth, 
between  the  gentlemen  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  in  which 
the  Madam  breed  were  tlie  principal  winners  for  both  parties, 
Mr.  Best*s  Hebe  being  by  Hercules,  he  having  been  sold  into  York- 
shire when  nearly  seven  years  old,  for  fifty  guineas.  This  breed, 
in  the  hands  of  different  amateurs,  have,  in  twelve  years,  been  the 
winners  of  twenty  cups  and  goblets,  and  fifty-six  sets  of  sweep- 
stakes, including  a  few  that  were  not  run  out,  but  divided,  and  two 
hogsheads  of  claret  These  winnings  are  known  facts ;  but  as  the 
breed  has  been  purchased  to  go  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  tliey  have  run  in  different  names,  and  often  without  pedi- 
grees inserted  in  the  return  lists,  the  probability  is,  that  the  number 
of  prizes  won  by  this  breed  of  greyhounds  much  exceeds  the  fore- 
going statement.  They  are,  by  many,  appropriately  denomi- 
nated the  Claret  breed.  The  value  of  the  claret;  the  gold  and 
silver  cups,  and  the  sweepstakes  won  by  them  in  twelve  years, 
cannot  fairly  be  estimated  at  less  than  £1500.  sterling.  Claret 
and  Bergami  killed  themselves  by  running,  with  all  the  fire  imagin- 
able, against  a  tree  or  post,  when  flinging  themselves  at  the  hare ; 
Vengeance  was  twice  brought  home  severely  injured  in  the  same 
way,  and  several  others  of  the  breed  have  killed  themselves  in  like 
manner.  There  is  nothing  certain  known  of  Madam's  pedigree,  nor 
whence  derived,only  that  she  came  out  of  an  o^6iVc/i,  believed  to  have 
been  bought  many  years  before  by  Col.  Mellish  for  fifty  guineas. 

Claret,  I  believe,  bred  no  puppies ;  Vengeance  produced  several 
cup  and  stake  winners ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the 
foregoing  prizes  were  won  by  the  descendants  of  BergamL  The 
two  hogsheads  of  claret  are,  however,  deserving  of  a  separate  men- 
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tion  from  the  others^  as  therein  Mr.  Best  has  a  right  to  partake  of 
tlie  merits  and  to  taste  the  nectar^  for  winning  them.  Thej  were 
both  won  by  Mr.  Etwall's  Elmpty,  late  the  Duke  of  Gordon^s  Void^ 
bred  by  Mr.  Best,  and  won  him  two  sets  of  sweepstakes,  and  di- 
vided a  third  at  Malton,  as  well  as  winning  her  coarse  in  the  main 
at  Louth,  all  in  the  name  of  Hebe.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
being  the  first  hogsheads  of  claret  on  record  as  having  been  con- 
tested for  by  greyhounds,  and  one  of  them  open  to  members  of 
all  the  coursing  clubs  in  England,  there  was  a  selection  of  the  best 
and  choicest  greyhounds  entered  for  it,  that  could  be  collected 
together ;  amongst  the  rest  was  Mr.  Moreton^s  Mirth,  for  which  he 
gave  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  sovereigns,  and  which  had  won  a  cop 
and  a  St  Leger  stakes ;  also  Mr.  Brown^s  Bugle,  for  which  he  had 
refused  one  hundred  sovereigns,  and  which  was  a  cup  winner;  these 
two  were  each  beat  by  Empty ;  and  further,  as  showing  that  good 
ones  will  distinguish  themselves.  Mirth  came  second  for  one  hogs- 
head of  claret,  and  Bugle  for  the  other. 

Empty  was  by  Hercules  out  of  Mr.  Besf  s  Clari  by  his  Streamer, 
out  of  Colonel  Elmhurst's  Clara,  both  apparently,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  by  the  stud-book,  of  full  age  when  Clari  was  bred,  and 
she  of  full  age  when  Empty  was  bred ;  and  Hercules,  her  sire,  more 
than  seven  years  old  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Longdon's  Grasper,  conunonly  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Derbyshire  Grasper,  was  an  exceedingly  fast  and  stout  running 
dog,  whose  powers  endured  good  for  a  number  of  seasons, 
winning  a  sweepstakes  four  successive  seasons  at  the  Derbyshire 
meeting,  and  one  at  SwafTham.  His  dam,  Mr.  Rowland^s  N^^rcMs, 
late,  Mr.  Mundy's,  and  her  dam.  Colonel  deed's  Negress,  were 
botli  quite  old  ones  when  Grasper  and  his  dam  were  bred ;  the  sire 
of  Grasper,  Mr.  Worthington's  Marquis,  I  believe  was  about  a 
middle  age,  and  Ids  grandsire,  Mr.  Worthington's  Nelson,  quite 
old,  being  about  the  time  when  Bergami  was  bred. 

The  produce  from  Grasper,  the  first  year  of  his  serving  bitches, 
about  three  years  old,  did  not  prove  very  good  runners,  and  were 
thought  small ;  while  those  he  afterwards  produced  proved  trumps ; 
witness,  Mr.  HassaU's  Harold,  bought  at  thirty-fiye  pounds,  and 
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which  won  a  prize  every  time  he  ran  in  pablic ;  witness  also  Mr« 
Bates^s  Burgundy,  Mr*  Lyster's  Lapdog,  and  Mr.  Lloyd'^s  Levite> 
all  of  one  litter,  and  bred  after  Grasper  had  become  an  old  dog, 
and  had  been  bought  at  a  good  price  by  the  Morfe  club,  and  no 
bitches  allowed  to  be  put  to  him  except  those  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  that  club.  Burgundy  is  now  (1835)  six  years  old,  and 
Grasper  was  a  puppy  in  1820 ;  so  that  Grasper  must  have  been 
about  nine  years  old  when  Burgundy  and  the  rest  were  bred ;  Mr. 
Lloyd^s  Hecia,  their  dam,  was  out  of  Mr.  Hassall^s  Hurricane, 
when  old,  by  his  Spring,  also  full  aged ;  and  Hurricane  was  out  of 
Madam  when  past  a  middle  age,  by  Mr.  Bulstrode's  Major,  when 
^e  latter  was  quite  an  old  dog.  Hecla  was  nine  or  ten  years  old 
whes  she  bred  those  three  excellent  dogs.  Hurricane  was  one  of 
the  litter  of  six  puppies  that  won  fifteen  matches  out  of  sixteen. 

Lapdog  and  Levite  are  each  winners  of  prizes,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  full  particulars  of  their  running  account ;  Burgundy  has 
started  twenty-seven  times  in  public,  and  won  twenty-two  times, 
winning  two  cups,  one  goblet,  two  sets  of  sweepstakes,  and  dividing 
a  third.  Now  that  he  is  six  years  old,  he  is  an  honest,  fast,  and 
stout  running  dog ;  none  of  his  produce,  that  I  am  aware  of,  have 
yet  made  their  appearance  in  public,  but  I  know  some  tiiat  are 
exceedingly  promising  puppies,  and  as  he  has  yet  had  but  very 
few  bitches  allowed  to  be  put  to  him,  it  will  b^  matter  of  surprise, 
supposing  good  bitches  of  a  suitable  shape  are  bred  from  by  him, 
if  his  future  produce  do  not  prove  trumps. 

Mr.  Bates's  Bertha  by  Mr.  Davenport's  Dotteril  out  of  Bessy  by 
Grasper,  has  won  three  cups  and  a  goblet ;  and  his  Barbara,  after- 
wards Mr.  Harris's  Harkaway,  own  sister,  of  tlie  same  litter,  to 
Bertha,  has  won  a  goblet,  a  hogshead  of  port,  and  two  sets  of 
sweepstakes*  IThese  two  sisters  ran  first  and  second  for  the  Der- 
byshire cup  in  1833 ;  Bertha  winning  the  cup,  and  Harkaway  the 
goblet 

Another  instance  of  good  greyhounds  being  produced  from  old 
parents,  is  Mr.  Jones's  Jesse,  of  Shardlow,  near  Derby ;  she  is 
about  thirteen  years  old,  and  it  is  a  good  hare  that  can  now  get 
clear  away  from  her  gripe,  single  handed.    She  is  tlie  dam  of 
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Harrington-Hebe,  bred  when  Jesse  was  ten  years  old,  by  Harold, 
son  of  Old  Grasper ;  Harrington-Hebe  won  the  Derbyshire  pappy 
cop  in  1833,  and  the  Vernon  stakes  in  1834,  and  was  bought  at 
Mr.  Hassall's  sale  at  £30.  10«.  for  the  Doke  of  Gordon,  whose 
property  she  now  is.  Jesse  is  also  the  dam  of  many  other  good 
ones ;  her  dam.  Pass,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Clifton 
bitch,  a  kind  of  designation  indicative  of  a  generally  acknow- 
ledged good  one,  which  was  procured  to  breed  the  litter  when  Jesse 
was  produced,  by  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  of  Draycott,  near 
Derby,  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  know  anything  of  her  pedigree,  or  the  age  of  her  parents 
when  she  was  bred ;  but  from  her  having  produced  many  very 
good  and  first-rate  runners,  also  being  of  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion, and  a  good  runner  herself  for  so  many  years,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  her  parents  were  of  a  good  constitution  and  a  good 
age  when  she  was  bred,  and  probably  their  parents  also.  Dandy^ 
the  sire  of  Jesse,  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  Jesse  was 
bred ;  Rose,  his  dam,  had  been  in  Mr.  Hoskins^s  possession  when 
a  runner  for  a  season  or  two ;  then  given  to  Captain  Chawner,  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  had  her  with  him  with  the  Army  of  Occu- 
tion  all  the  time  they  were  in  France ;  and  it  was  a  year  or  two 
after  that  when  Dandy  was  bred ;  he  was  by  Mr.  John  Wallis^s 
Old  Smoker,  of  Derby,  son  of  Mr.  Mundy's  Wonder,  when  the 
latter  was  an  old  dog. 

I  may  also  adduce  Mr.  Hodgkinson^s  greyhounds  before  men- 
tioned, as  an  additional  proof  of  full  aged  greyhounds  producing 
good  runners  with  good  constitutions  and  stout;  and  although 
I  do  not  know  that  he  was  particularly  partial  to  breeding  from 
very  old  ones,  yet  I  do  know  that  he  preferred  a  full  age  to 
a  youthful  one ;  and  although  he  is  no  public  courser  (otherwise 
his  ftide-board  would  probably  have  displayed  a  few  splendid 
trophies  of  gold  or  silver  cups)  yet  for  upwiu^  of  thirty  succes- 
sive years,  his  greyhounds  have  been  allowed,  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  competitors,  to  be  inferior  to  no  greyhounds  against 
which  they  have  contended. 

A  red  bitch,  Nun,  before  mentioned,  as  being  bred  by  this  gen- 
tleman, and  afterwards  given  to  me,  which  is  allowed  by  all  who 
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have  ran  their  greyhounds  against  her  to  be  a  very  superior  bitch, 
was  by  a  dog  about  four  years  old,  but  out  of  a  bitch  seven  or 
eight  years  old ;  grandam  and  grandsire  both  old  ones,  .and  many 
of  her  former  progenitors  quite  old  when  her  subsequent  ones  were 
bred ;  none,  I  believe,  less  than  at  a  middle  age.  She  is  now  ten 
years  old  or  more,  and  her  running,  even  this  season,  has  created 
more  admiration  in  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  than  any  grey- 
hound she  has  contended  against  She  is  now  the  property  of 
Francis  Hurt,  Esq.,  of  Yeldersley,  near  Ashbourne. 

Another  instance  I  will  give,  and  though  last,  by  no  means  the 
least  important  one,  is  the  renowned  Snowball,  the  property  of 
Major  Topham ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  Lord  Orford^s  fiamous 
bitch  Czarina.  The  Stud  Book  says,  ''It  is  recorded  of  tliis 
bitch,  that  she  won  forty-seven  matches  without  ever  having  been 
beat,  and  showed  no  signs  of  producing  progeny  till  she  was 
thirteen  years  old,  when  she  brought  forth  eight  whelps,  by 
Jupiter,  that  were  excellent  runners.  She  was  the  dam  of  Claret 
and  young  Czarina,  belonging  to  Colonel  Thornton,  and  challenged 
all  Yorkshire.  CUret  was  the  sire  of  Snowball  and  Major.^  She, 
like  old  Pass,  is  unknown  as  to  her  pedigree,  and  the  age  of  her 
parents  when  they  bred  her. 

We  find  from  the  Stud  Book,  that  Snowball  and  his  immediate 
offspring,  exclusive  of  his  later  descendants,  who  still  continue  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  public  running,  have  won  nineteen  cups, 
goblets,  or  plate  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  very  few  cups  were  run 
for  in  comparison  with  later  years,  or  the  present ;  the  number  run 
for  each  year  continuing  yet  to  increase.  Claret,  by  the  Stud 
Book,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  middle  age  when  Snowball  was 
bred ;  but  Phillis,  the  dam  of  Snowball,  I  believe  was  in  Berk- 
shire in  her  running  days,  and  becoming  Major  Topham's  property 
after  that,  was  consequently  getting  old  when  she  bred  SuowbalL 
We  find  Snowball  running  a  winner  of  cups  and  plate  for  four 
years,  from  1798  to  1802.  Young  Sno\^all  a  wiimer  of  four 
cups  and  plates  in  one  year,  1822.  Snowdrop,  of  the  same  litter, 
won  five  cups  and  plates,  and  continued  running  a  winner  of  them 
for  eight  successive  years,  namely,  from  1802  to  1809  inclusive. 
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Now  what  is  tlie  obvious  inference  from  so  manj  of  these  grey- 
hounds^  the  most  celebrated  of  their  day,  being  produced  from 
aged  parents,  some  of  which  were  very  old,  both  sires  and  dama 
in  several  of  the  cases,  at  the  time  of  producing  tiiem  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  contend  from  it,  that  it  is  always  the  best  and  safest  way 
to  breed  from  very  old  ones  in  preference  to  those  of  a  middle  age, 
or  of  an  age  between  that  and  very  old ;  for  I  should  deem  the  con- 
trary the  safest,  as  although  we  have  these,  I  may  say,  positive  proofs 
that  very  old  ones  will,  if  their  stamina  and  constitutions  are  un- 
impaired, produce  as  good  o£&pring  as  can  be  produced  from 
parents  of  any  age  whatever,  yet  you  cannot  always  rely  on  the 
constitutions  of  very  old  ones  being  unimpaired ;  but  you  may  rely 
with  greater  confidence  on  those  of  a  middle  age,  and  something 
more,  having  their  stamina  remaining,  when  you  find  that  they 
continue  good  runners  at  that  age. 

But  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  young  parents  producing  ex- 
cellent o£&pring  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  those  of  old 
parents,  proves  to  a  satisfactory  demonstration  tiiat  the  idea 
entertained  by  so  many  breeders,  that  young  parents  wiU  pro- 
duce the  best  o£bpring,  because  they  display  more  vigour  than 
old  ones,  is  completely  **  an  erroneous  fancy  ;^  and  that  such 
a  system  is  a  very  bad  one  to  be  acted  upon. 

These  numerous  instances  of  very  superior  greyhounds  being 
produced  from  old  parents,  prove,  in  my  opinion,  another  and 
a  most  important  fact;  they  prove  that,  to  breed  from  young 
animals,  on  the  one  hand,  weakens  the  bodily  powers ;  while,  on 
the  other,  to  refrain  from  breeding  from  them  when  young,  or 
from  frequent  evacuations  by  the  generative  powers,  until  age 
lessens  the  bodily  powers  for  severe  and  long  continued  exer- 
tions, husbands  the  resources  of  those  bodily  powers  already 
formed,  and  improves  them  by  fresh  additions  from  time  to 
time;  and  not  only  enables  those  bodily  powers  to  endure 
severe  and  long  confinued  exertions  for  a  longer  time,  but 
establishes  a  better  constitution,  and  enables  them  ultimately  to 
convey  to  their  o£&pring,  and  to  their  offspring's  ofbpring,  greater 
bodily  powers,  more  stamina,  and  better  constitutions,  to  endure 
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for  a  corresponding  lon^r  time  their  own  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued exertions.  Nor  is  the  benefit  from  it  confined  to  the 
organs  of  the  body  alone ;   the  blood  partakes  of  it 

"  The.  fountain  whence  the  spirits  flow ; 
The  generous  stream  that  waters  every  part ;" 

in  conveying  the  nourishment  to  the  organs  of  the  body^  and  in 
performing  its  various  functions  in  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
re-production  in  a  healthy  state,  it  receives  its  due  degree  of 
benefit  in  return ;  it  does  not  alter  its  elementary  composition, 
but  its  state  of  condition  is  better  or  worse  according  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances ;  so  is  its  condition  better  or  worse,  weaker  or 
stronger,  according  to  the  healthiness  and  strength,  or  unhealthi- 
ness  and  weakness  of  the  organs  and  parts  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  repeating  Buffon^s  remarks,  or  I 
might  say  rhapsody,  on  contemplating  the  mechanism  of  the  ani* 
mal  frame.  "  What  a  variety  of  springs,  of  powers,  and  of 
mechanical  movements,  is  included  in  that  small  portion  of 
matter  of  which  the  body  of  an  animal  is  composed !  What  a 
number  of  relations,  what  harmony,  what  correspondence  among 
the  different  parts !  How  many  combinations,  arrangements,  causes, 
effects,  and  principles,  all  conspiring  to  accomplish  the  same 
design!  But  however  admirable  this  work  may  appear,  the 
greatest  miracle  is  not  exhibited  in  the  individual.  It  is  in  the 
successive  renovation,  and  iit  the  continued  duration  of  the  species, 
that  nature  assumes  an  aspect  altogether  inconceivable  and  asto- 
nisliing.*'  The  instances  before-mentioned,  proving  the  differ- 
ence between  re-production  from  young  animals  and  from  those 
whose  ages  are  matured  and  perfected,  are  in  strict  unison  with 
his  general  theory  on  the  subject,  and  prove  him  to  have  taken 
a  very  correct  view  of  this  complicated  and  most  abstruse  piece  of 
mechanism,  yet  all  its  intricacies  uniting  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
harmonious  manner. 

The  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  being  perfected  in  unison  with 
the  blo^d  and  other  fluids,  are  then  well  constituted ;  they  form 
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the  basis  and  foundation  of  a  good  and  perfect  constitution.  Tlu» 
constitution,  nevertheless,  requires  care  and  proper  management 
in  its  further  progress  of  re-production  and  subsequent  growth  of 
the  offspring  to  maturity,  in  which  we  will  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  proper  manner  of  accomplishing  it,  after  having  disposed  of 
some  other  matters  connected  with  the  preceding  remarks. 

It  then  follows,  from  this  beautiful  unison  and  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  this  living  machine,  that,  as  the  blood  is  known  to 
possess  ^^  all  the  elements,  all  the  properties  of  the  organs,^  so 
does  it  possess  them  in  the  same  good  or  bad  state  of  condition  to 
which  those  organs  themselves  are  promoted  from  their  first 
formation,  and  subsequent  state  of  perfect  or  imperfect  develop- 
ment, by  proper  or  improper  food  and  exercise,  to  the  time  of 
the  re-production  of  their  species. 

The  ancients,  however  mistaken  in  some  of  their  notions  on 
physiological  matteriji,  were  nevertheless  aware  from  experience  of 
the  ill  effects  from  breeding  from  either  dogs  or  bitches  when  very 
young.  Arrian  says,  ^'The  seed  is  weak  and  evanid;  and  a  puppy 
bred  from  a  young  parent  is  so  injured  by  it,  that  you  can  never 
afterwards,  do  what  you  will,  remedy  the  error.^  He  considers  the 
effect  very  great  from  one  single  warding,  as  in  p.  142,  he  says, 
^The  dog  should  not  be  let  loose  after  a  hare  until  he  is  recovered 
from  his  exhaustion,  and  invigorated  by  an  interval  of  at  least  sixty 
days^  rest,  after  which  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  his  being  coursed."^ 
His  translator  adds,  ^*  This  caution  is  unnecessary  for  modem 
coursers,  who  rarely  use  the  same  hound  in  the  field  and  kennel 
for  coursing  the  hare,  and  supplying  the  pack  with  high  bred  succes- 
sors. But  if  the  same  dog  be  employed  for  both  purposes,  the  in- 
terval specified  for  the  restoration  of  his  powers  is  not  too  long. 
The  C3nfiosophium,  however,  suggests  a  shorter  period  of  thirty 
days,  during  which,  nutritious  food  is  to  be  administered,  and  then 
a  stallion  hound  may  be  again  taken  out  for  sport.^^ 

Modern  coursers  rarely  using  the  same  dog  in  the  field  and 
kennel  for  the  two  purposes  mentioned,  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
experience;  as  amongst  those  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately 
acquainted,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  them  to  do  so ;  nor 
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is  tbere  a  greater  error^  nor  one  more  commonly  committed  in  tlieir 
whole  sj^tem,  than  this  is«  Even  so  far  as  the  bodily  exhaustion^ 
which  is  only  temporary,  though  I  admit  it  to  be  great  for  the  time, 
much  more  so  in  the  dog  than  in  the  bitch,  although  if  it  take 
effect,  the  ultimate  injury  lies  heavier  on  the  bitch  than  on  the 
dog ;  yet  that  temporary  exhaustion  is  a  matter  too  little  attended 
to  generally,  and  by  some  no  attention  paid  to  it  whatever.  It 
clearly  appears  that  the  ancients  considered  it  of  importance,  and 
with  them  coursing  was  not  so  emulative  an  amusement  as  with 
modern  coursers ;  the  former  followed  it  for  the  diversion  of  wit- 
nessing *^  the  contest  between  the  dogs  and  the  hare,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  turns  and  doubles  the  creature  would  make 
to  get  away.^^  The  latter,  in  many  cases,  for  contest  between  dog 
and  dog,  disregarding  the  poor  hare,  except  with  those  coursers 
who  think  no  course  worth  seeing  unless  there  is  a  hare  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  modem  coursers  contend  for  prizes  of  great  value,  and 
the  emulation  to  win  them  is  very  great ;  therefore  if  that  exhaus- 
tion was  of  consequence  when  not  engaged  in  so  emulative  a  sport, 
it  must  be  of  more  consequence  when  contending  for  prizes  of  so 
much  value,  and  when  each  dog  has  need  of  the  addition  of  all  the 
powers  that  can  be  administered  to  him,  and  therefore  the 
depriving  him  of  any  of  those  he  already  possesses,  must  be  very 
detrimental  to  his  success  in  running.  The  injury,  however,  from 
tliis  temporary  exhaustion  is  the  least  part  of  the  evil  attending  the 
use  of  tlie  same  dog  for  the  field  and  kennel,  especially  while 
young ;  the  ultimate  and  greatest  evil  has  been  shown  before,  and 
"therefore  it  is  needless  to  beat  that  ground  over  again ;  but  as  all 
coursers  are  desirous  of  having  their  whelps  pupped  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  they  can,  in  order  to  have  two  summers  for  one  winter 
in  rearing  them  to  an  age  when  it  is  customary  to  course  them, 
they  must,  if  the  bitch  goes  to  heat  soon  enough  for  that  purpose, 
put  her  to  the  dog  during  the  coursing  season,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
desirous  of  avoiding  even  that  temporary  exhaustion,  a  circumstance 
which  strengthens  the  objection  against  using  the  same  dog  for  the 
field  and  kennel  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  Nor  is  this  all :  it  is 
attended  by  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  bodily  disadvantage ;  for, 
in  these  cases,  an  early  march  of  intellect  is  an  acknowledged  dis- 
advantaga ;  and  although  without  improper  management  it  will 
unavoidably  come  upon  greyhounds  by  age  and  experience,  it  will. 
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by  coursing^  them  v/Iien  in  a  weak  or  unfit  state,  from  whatever 
cause,  bring  that  intellect  upon  them  earlier,  and  by  forced 
marches ;  as  the  sooner  tliey  are  tired,  the  sooner  they  find  the 
necessity,  and  become  addicted  to  wait  and  save  themselves. 

Most  authors  agree,  that  a  similarity  and  maturity  of  age  of  sire 
and  dam  is  requisite,  as  a  general  principle,  to  breed  good  whelps. 
Markham  and  otliers,  however,  admit,  that  **  to  breed  with  a  young 
dogge  and  an  old  bitch,  mai/  bring  forth  an  excellent  whelpe  i^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  contended,  that  when  bred  from  an  old 
dog  and  a  young  bitch,  the  whelps  will  never  be  good  ones.  On  this 
latter  subject  I  cannot  recal  to  my  recollection  one  solitary  instance 
of  a  superior  greyhound  being  produced  from  an  old  dog  and  a 
young  bitch,  and  have  made  many  inquiries  without  success. 
Young  dogs  are  very  commonly  used  as  stallions,  and  young 
bitches  are  very  often  bred  from,  because  they  sometimes  go  early 
to  heat,  and  it  is  erroneously  supposed,  by  disappointing  them, 
you  are  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  that  early  heat  is  frequently  brought  on  by  excitement  from 
various  causes,  and  especially  from  being  with  other  bitches,  old  or 
young,  when  those  others  are  at  heat.  *  Of  tliis,  however,  more 
hereafter, 

<*  You  shall  observe,**  says  Markham,  **  to  have  your  doggec 
and  bitches  of  equal  and  indifferent  ages,  as  about  three  or  four 
years  old  at  most ;  but  in  case  of  need,  your  bitch  will  endure  a 
great  deal  longer  than  your  dogge ;  and  to  breed  from  a  young 
dogge  and  an  old  bitch  may  bring  fortli  an  excellent  whelpe.  The 
Falician  says,  *  they  should  be  of  tried  spirit.'*' 

For  every  longings  dame,  select 
Some  happy  paramour ;  to  him  alone 
In  leagues  connubial  join.     Consider  well 
His  lineage  ;  what  his  fathers  did  of  old, 
Chiefs  of  the  Pack,  &c. — Arrian  Translated^  p.  14U. 


^  Mr.  Drake  says,  he  has  noticed  all  his  life,  that  the  best  bitches,  and  of 
the  best  breed,  are  the  longest  before  they  go  to  heat,  or  before  they  will  tak» 
"•    •  .-Vo»,  tiiev  are  at  heat. 
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Arrian  says,  "  A  bitcirs  age  may  be  considered  good  for  the 
purpose  from  the  secoud  to  the  seventh  year  ;'^  and  again,  p.  136, 
'^  The  proper  and  seasonable  time  for  sexual  intercourse  is  from 
the  completion  of  the  third  year.  Dogs  should  be  kept  from 
copulation  within  the  age  stated." 

I)  however,  know  many  instances  of  bitches  that  have  not  bred 
until  four,  five,  or  six  years  old,  and  have  then  produced  much 
stronger  puppies  than  younger  bitches  generally  do;  for  a  few 
instances,  I  may  name  first  Laura,  the  dam  of  Mr.  HassalPs 
Hercules ;  she  was  four  or  five  years  old  before  she  bred,  when  she 
produced  Hercules ;  Handy,  the  dam  of  Harpalyse,  the  latter  by 
Hercules,  was  five  years  old  before  she  bred;  the  celebrated 
Madam  was  a  good  age  before  she  bred ;  Harpalyse  had  no  puppies 
till  she  was  four  years  old,  and  her  puppies  by  Harold  were  so 
strong,  that  her  owner  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  of  putting 
her. to  a  smaller  dog  on  that  account. 

These  facts,  and  nimierous  others  might  be  given,  if  necessary, 
of  those  bitches  producing  stronger  and  better  puppies  which  do  not 
breed  till  they  are  of  full  age,  than  of  those  that  breed  earlier,  are 
additional  proofs  to  those  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume, 
of  the  benefit  to  the  offspring  of  animals,  or  of  man  himself,  by  tlie 
parent  having  undergone  proper  exercise  and  exertion  in  his  bring- 
ing jnp  to  mature  age,  more  perfectly  to  develop  his  muscular  and 
bony  structure,  as  that  is  undoubtedly  one  reason,  in  addition  to 
the  maturity  of  the  seed,  why  aged  greyhounds  produce  more 
bony,  firmer,  and  better  runners  than  young  ones  produce.  The 
greater  age  gives  more  time  for  the  structure  to  be  more  perfectly 
developed,  and  the  exercise  and  exertion  strengthens  the  constitu- 
tion and  assists  the  age ;  they  each  assist  the  other  in  producing 
perfection. 

The  want  of  maturity  in  the  bitch,  when  she  breeds  her  first 
litter,  although  that  litter  may  not  be  so  strong,  does  not  prove 
that  her  subsequent  litters  should  have  any  want  of  substance  or 
strength,  unless  it  proves  that  her  own  growth  is  checked  by  that 
early  breeding,  whicli  the  facts  before-mentioned  will  warrant  our 
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concluding  to  be  the  case.  Their  going  to  heat  before  thej  are  of 
mature  age,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  induced  by  the  dictates  of 
nature  wholly,  without  being  aided  by  any  particular  circumstances 
of  excitement,  or  other  causes ;  and  as  we  admit  nature  to  be  our 
safest  guide,  it  would  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  their 
desire  to  take  the  dog  should  be  gratified ;  but  these  are  question- 
able positions ;  some  do  not  go  on  heat  so  early  by  a  year  or  two, 
or  even  more,  as  others  do ;  the  heat  may  be  induced  by  other 
circumstances ;  as  for  instance,  infectious,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
or  by  excitement  from  being  with  other  bitches  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  of  mature  age  when  they  go  to  heat,  as  smelling  at  each 
other  may  excite  them  to  it ;  when  there  are  two  or  more  togetiier, 
if  one  goes  on  heat,  most  of  the  others,  if  not  all,  generally  do  the 
same ;  or  it  may  be  generally  induced  amongst  them  by  excite- 
ment from  high  feeding,  or  being  fed  principally  on  raw  flesh,  with 
all  its  foulness  and  impurities,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  very  sti- 
mulating and  conducive  to  a  feverish  temperament,  and  may  pro- 
duce the  heat,  which  renders  the  question  doubtful  of  the  heat 
being  the  pure  dictates  of  nature,  and  therefore  questionable  as  to 
putting  the  bitch  puppy  to  the  dog  under  this  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  circumstances.  This  doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  facts 
before-mentioned  of  those  bitches  producing  stronger  and  better 
puppies  which  do  not  breed  before  a  mature  age  than  those  bitches 
do  that  breed  before  that  period. 

While  we  admit  that  proper  exercise  for  the  growing  puppy  10 
essential  towards  the  perfect  development  of  its  powers,  we  most 
also  admit  that  such  exercise  and  exertion  may,  and  very  often  is, 
carried  too  far,  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  animab^  physical 
powers ;  in  fact,  rendering  tliem  old  and  infirm,  before  arriving  at 
a  mature  and  perfect  state  of  strength  in  all  their  attributes. 
Young  horses  of  all  descriptions,  when  put  to  full  or  equal  work 
with  those  of  mature  age,  suffer  irretrievable  injury  in  various 
ways,  whereby  the  acme  of  their  speed  is  gone,  lost,  and  destroyed 
for  ever.  To  breed  from  such,  even  when  they  are  at  an  age  when 
breeding  is  desirable,  is  equally  as  bad  policy,  as  breeding  from 
an  animal  when  too  young,  if  not  worse  ;  th^r  joints  and  parts 
are  ossified,  callous,  impaired ;  and  instead  of  being  well  consti- 
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tuted,  the  good  constitution  required  for  breeding  is  gone ;  the 
same  by  the  dog,  although  they  are  not  so  subject  to  this  injury  as 
the  common  hack,  stage  coach,  and  other  road  horses. 

Now  this  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  generative  facul- 
ties ;  the  mere  act  of  copulation  is  only  a  temporary  exertion, 
from  which  they,  in  time,  recover ;  and  if  not  too  frequently  re- 
peated by  the  dog  puppy,  the  ultimate  effect  is  not  so  injurious,  or 
at  least  not  so  perceptible  as  in  the  bitch  which  breeds  from  that  one 
act  of  copulation.  Her  organs  of  generation  continue  at  work,  at 
JuU  rtorky  though  she  is  too  young,  the  same  as  a  bitch  that  is  of 
full  age,  during  the  whole  time  of  gestation,  and  afterwards  in 
forcing  the  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition  to  supply  her  puppies 
with  milk;  thus  depriving  the  bodily  frame  for  three  or  four 
months  of  a  great  portion  of  its  required  support  from  the  food 
she  eats,  and  tending  to  prevent  the  more  perfect  development  of 
her  muscular  and  bony  structure  both  by  food  and  exercise ;  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when,  had  she  not  been  pregnant,  that  structure 
would  have  been  receiving  its  full  and  final  completion  of  develop- 
ment and  power.  This  must  generate  an  innate  weakness,  or 
want  of  perfection  in  the  organs  of  generation,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily  powers,  entirely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  ob- 
servable between  puppies  bred  from  a  mature  aged  bitch,  and  that 
not  bred  when  under  full  age^  and  those  that  had  bred  when  under 
a  full  age,  and  is  applicable  to  all  animals. 

The  organs  of  generation  are  those  which  are  the  last  that  are 
required  to  be  brought  into  exertion ;  for,  as  it  cannot  be  that 
nature  intended  an  animal  to  re-produce  a  perfect  species  until 
that  animal  is  itself  perfect,  and  that  the  exertion  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  is  required  for  the  perfecting  of  the  animal, 
and  of  course  for  perfecting  the  organs  of  generation  with  the 
other  organs,  so  must  the  latter  organs  be  required  to  be  perfected 
by  exercise  before  the  organs  of  generation  are  required  to  be 
brought  into  use. 

Give  the  organs  of  generation  full  scope,  according  to  inclina- 
tion, before  maturity,  they  weaken  and  counteract  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  the  body ;  while  the  body,  properly  exercised  during 
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its  growth,  and  kept  from  injury  by  prematare  sexual  intercourse* 
strengthens  and  brings  to  perfection  the  organs  of  generation. 
Most  animals,  for  reasons  before  assigned,  will  have  sexual  inter- 
course before  maturity  if  you  allow  them  to  do  so ;  so  will  they  eat 
food  uncongenial  to  their  age,  and  many  other  things  improper  for 
them,  if  left  to  their  own  control ;  but  we  are  the  co-operating 
agents  in  regulating  the  order  of  things  in  the  brute  as  well  as  in 
our  own  species ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the  reason 
with  which  the  Creator — tlie  great  Architect — has  endowed  us,  is 
required  to  be  exercised  over  the  brute;  and  we  ought  to  remember 
Shakespears  beautiful  remark  before  given, — 

"  How  many  things  by  season  seasonM  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection." 

If  a  bitch  is  put  to  the  dog  before  she  is  arrived  at  her  Ml 
measure  of  growth  and  strength,  a  double  task  is  imposed  upon 
nature,  that  of  breeding,  and  at  the  same  time  of  finishing  and 
completing  the  perfect  development  of  her  general  frame  in  all  its 
attributes ;  iu  which  case,  she  must  do  one  or  the  otlier  of  them,  if 
not  both,  imperfectly.  She  is  put  to  the  task  required  of  a  perfect 
andjull  aged  animal,  before  she  is  herself  perfect ;  and  at  the 
same  time  when  she  has  this  double  task  imposed  upon  nature. 
This  must  check  her  g^rowth,  and  prevent  her  arriving  at  such 
perfection  as  she  otherwise  would  have  arrived  at,  and  therefore 
affects  her  subsequent  ability  for  producing  such  perfection  in  her 
offspring  as  tliose  bitches  do  that  have  not  experienced  this  check 
of  their  growth.  Then  this  offspring,  produced  before  she  is  of 
full  age,  as  they  are  formed  from  an  assemblage  of  particles  from 
every  organ  of  the  body,  both  of  the  male  and  the  female,  if  either 
male  or  female  is  not  perfect,  mature,  and  fully  developed  in  all 
his  organs,  how  can  those  organic  particles  be  either  so  abundant, 
so  perfect,  or  so  powerftd,  when  the  organs  from  which  they  were 
derived  were  themselves  in  a  state  of  imperfection  ? 

*^  Most  animals,^^  says  Buffon,  '^  discover  no  inclination  for 
sexual  intercourse  till  their  growth  be  nearly  finished.  Those 
which  have  but  one  season  in  the  year  have  no  organic  living  par- 
ticles in  their  seminal  fluid  till  that  time.    As  bitches  have  smaller 
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bodies  than  dogs,  the  particles  have  sooner  a  surplos  for  the 
seminal  reservoirs,  and  are  at  mature  age  for  breeding  sooner 
than  dogs  are ;  if  a  bitch  be  at  mature  age  in  two  years,  a  dog  is 
not  so  till  near  three  years  old.  A  woman,  for  the  same  reason,  is 
at  as  mature  age  for  breeding  at  twenty  as  a  man  is  at  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  a  small  man  or  woman  is  at  mature  age  for 
breeding  in  fewer  years  than  a  large  man  gt  woman ;  according 
to  the  size  of  all  animals,  from  the  elephant  to  the  rabbit  or 
mouse,  they  are  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  they  arrive  at 
their  full  growth  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  foetus  in  the  womb ;  the 
mother  goes  with  young  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  to  the  time  required  for  full  growth  after  birth." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
the  females  of  the  brute  species  breed  to  the  last  year  of  their 
natural  lives,  the  females  of  the  human  species  do  not  breed  much 
longer  than  to  half  the  age  some  of  them  live.  This  subject  will 
be  again  mentioned  in  another  chapter,  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  nature  to  give  the  proper  adaption  for  procreation  to  the 
generative  faculties ;  but  we  may  in  this  instance  perceive  the 
wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  though  many  of  His  ways  are 
inscrutable  to  us.  The  mother  of  the  brute  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  her  ofi&pring  after  having  finished  suckling  them ;  they 
are  then  under  the  management  of  man  endowed  with  reason,  or 
left  to  their  instinctive  guidance  in  procuring  food  and  places  of 
rest,  and  security  from  danger.  But  with  the  human  species,  the 
mother^s  care  is  far  more  valuable  for  some  years  after  they  have 
ceased  to  suckle  their  infants,  than  the  father's ;  and  even  until 
the  ofi&pring  is  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  the  mother^s  care  is 
invaluable  to  them.  This  continues  in  many  cases  till  the  time 
the  youngest  of,  perhaps,  a  numerous  family  of  children,  are 
'grown  to  man's  estate;  nor  does  it  end  here;  their  services  and 
attention  are  directed,  with  very  great  benefit,  to  their  grand- 
children ;  neither  their  own  children  nor  their  grand-children,  at 
least  the  younger  parts  of  them,  could  have  this  benefit,  if  the 
mothers  were  permitted  to  breed  to  the  last  year  of  their  lives,  as 
is  the  case  generally  with  the  brute  species. 

The  mother  has  the  first  duties  of  forming  the  infant  mind ;  the 
first  impressions  on  which,  endure  the  longest  in  regulating  their 
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futnre  dispositions;  and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
future  conduct  through  life,  that  those  first  impressions,  and 
their  succeeding  ones,  should  be  such  as  are  conducive  to  a  future 
good  conduct  This  question  is  so  ably  treated  of  by  many 
authors,  that  I  need  not  dilate  upon  it;  I  have,  in  my  journey 
through  life,  seen  numerous  instances  of  children  becoming  good 
and  respectable  men  and  women  when  the  mother  was  of  that  cha- 
racter, though  the  father  was  but  indifferent ;  and  vice  versa,  the 
children  becoming  very  indifferent  or  vicious  characters  when 
men  and  women,  when  tlie  father  was  every  thing  that  was  respect- 
able, but  the  mother  unfortunately  not  so  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  a  good  mother  to  superintend  the  tender  and  expand- 
ing intellect  of  her  children,  I  will  here  add  a  very  strong  in- 
stance. 

A  very  numerous  family  of  children,  I  believe  above  twenty,  the 
fiather  of  whom  I  knew  very  well,  who  was  considered  by  his  neigh- 
bours a  respectable  man  in  his  calling,  but  the  mother  of  them 
unfortunately  had  always  been  connected  witli  people  of  bad 
character ;  the  sons  and  daughters  were  remarkably  fine,  hand- 
some men  and  women ;  but  their  vicious  propensities  were  so 
grounded  in  them  from  the  impressions  given  to  their  minds  in 
infancy,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law  for  one  description  of  depredation  or  another ;  some  of  both 
sexes  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  being  hanged  ;  otliers  of  both 
sexes  were  transported ;  in  short  it  was  said  of  them,  in  plain 
terms,  and  sadly  too  true,  that  they  were  all  either  rogues  or 
wh — res,  or  both. 

The  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  the  parents  lived,  with  the 
most  laudable  motive,  took  the  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  two  or 
three  years  old,  into  his  own  house,  thinking,  by  giving  her  proper 
instruction,  she  might  become  a  respectable  woman,  and  observed, 
that  if  he  could  save  one  brand  out  of  the  fire^  he  should  do  some 
good.  It  was,  however,  too  late;  the  vicious  propensity  had 
already  taken  root  in  her  mind ;  not  very  long  after  she  had  become 
an  inmate  of  the  vicar's  house,  a  gentleman  tliere  on  a  visit,  left 
his  gold  watch  on  the  dressing  table  in  his  sleeping  room,  and 
when  he  returned  into  the  room,  after  an  absence  of  not  more  than 
half  an   hour,   the   watch    was   gfone  ;    an  instant    inquiry    was 
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made  amongst  all  the  servants^  but  no  clue  could  be  obtained  of 
what  was  become  of  the  watch  unless  this  child  had  taken  it^  and 
she  was  consequently  immediately  searched^  but  no  watch  was  found 
upon  her^  and  with  all  the  apparent  looks  of  innocence,  declared  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  The  vicar,  who  was  also 
a  magistrate,  immediately  issued  a  warrant  to  search  the  house  of 
her  parents,  and  there  the  watch  was  found.  We  need,  therefore, 
when  such  long  continued  care  and  watchfulness  over  the  offspring 
of  the  human  species  is  required  by  the  mother,  no  longer  wonder 
at,  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  in  appointing  the 
destiny  of  the  female  of  the  human  species  to  be  a  great  length 
of  time  after  she  has  ceased  to  breed,  as  a  necessary  difference 
between  her  and  the  females  of  the  brute  species  which  have  no 
care  of  the  offspring  after  ceasing  to  nourish  them  with  milk  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  that  purpose.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the 
brute  is  intended  to  breed  to  the  latest  part  of  her  life,  and  con- 
sequently that  she  is  adapted  to  breed  good  o£&pring  equally  so 
at  that  period,  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  it 

I  was  observing  to  a  coursing  friend  of  much  experience  in 
breeding  greyhounds,  how  nec-essary  it  was  for  them  to  be  well 
reared  to  be  good  ones  ;  at  which  he  puffed,  and  said,  that  to  be 
'a  good  dog,  he  must  be  born  a  good  one.  True,  O  king!  but  to 
be  born  a  good  one,  he  must  also  be  a  good  one  begot ;  and  to  be 
either  born  or  begot  a  good  one,  there  must  be  no  imperfection  in 
the  health  and  other  fit  state  for  procreation  in  the  parents  at  the 
time  he  is  begot ;  the  mother  properly  fed  and  managed  during 
the  interval ;  and  to  be  ultimately  produced  a  real  good  one  in  the 
field,  there  must  be  no  defect  in  the  subsequent  rearing  and  train- 
ing.  The  first  may  be  compared  to  the  main-spring  of  a  watch ; 
if  it  have  an  imperfection,  the  watch  will  not  go  well,  however  per- 
fect the  machinery  may  be.  The  second  to  the  machinery ;  if  only 
one  wheel,  pinion,  or  pivot,  is  clogged  or  imperfect,  it  nullifies  or 
depraves  all  the  efforts  of  ever  so  good  a  main-spring,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery,  however  perfect  those  other  parts  may  be. 
It  is  the  same  witli  greyhounds,  or  indeed  with  any  animal,  from 
the  selection  of  sire  and  dam,  their  age  and  fitness  for  procreation, 
and  throughout  the  wholie  progress  of  breeding,  rearing,  kenneling, 
feeding,  exercise,  and  all  the  routine  of  et  caeteras,  to  the  time  they 
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are  slipped  at  a  hare  to  ran  tlie  deciding  coarse  for  a  cop ;  if  you 
omit  one  essential,  yon  spoil  the  whole  structure.  That  to  be 
a  real  good  greyhound  he  must  be  a  good  one  begot,  is  shown  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  and  is  made  manifestly  clear,  not 
only  by  what  Arrian  dwelt  upon  so  strongly  seventeen  centuries 
ago,  namely,  ^^  that  a  real  good  dog  is  a  treasure  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  men  to  possess,  and  for  which  he  ought  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana  Venatrix  ;^^  but  also  by  what  is  well  known  at  the  present 
day,  that  there  are  very  few  real  good  dogs ;  but  that  where  one 
is  found  to  be  really  good,  he  begets  good  ones,  generally,  while 
inferior  dogs,  or  only  tolerably  good  ones,  very  rarely  beget  any 
superior  dogs,  though  put  to  good  bitches ;  witness  Major  Topham^s 
Snowball,  Mr.  Best's  Streamer,  and  others,  compared  with  many 
dogs  that  have  good  bitches  sent  to  them,  but  which  produce  nothing 
above  mediocrity. 

That  a  good  age  is  one  great  essential  towards  producing  good 
dogs,  is  manifest  from  the  before  recited  instances  between  the 
great  number  of  good  ones  produced  from  full  aged  parents,  com- 
pared  with  the  very  few  produced  from  young  parents.  Buffon, 
who  purcliased  many  dogs  and  bitches,  rabbits,  fowls,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  progress  of  re-production,  both  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  heat  in  the  female  before  taking  the  male 
and  afterwards,  and  during  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  killing  and 
dissecting  one  female  at  one  stage  of  the  process,  and  another  each 
succeeding  day  of  its  progress,  discovered  many  curious  phenomena 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  practical  breeder.  Amongst  the  rest,  in 
a  course  of  forty-six  different  experiments  by  dissection  upon  rams, 
bulls,  dogs,  bitches,  cows,  ewes,  and  rabbits,  with  occasional  oppor- 
tunities upon  men  and  women,  young  and  full  aged,  assisted  by  hia 
coadjutors,  Needham,  Daubenton,  Guineau,  and  Dalibard,  and  in 
each  dissection,  never  less  than  two  of  them,  but  generally  all  five, 
attending  the  investigation,  he  discovered  a  less  perfection  for  pro- 
creation, both  with  respect  to  the  organic  particles,  and  also  the 
other  generative  faculties,  in  the  young  than  in  the  full  aged ;  and 
that  there  was  greater  imperfection  in  those  still  younger  than 
in  the  others ;  and  a  precisely  corresponding  difference  in  the 
early,  middle,  and  later  periods  of  the  season  for  breeding,  or 
for  heat  in  the  females.      Those  experiments  relating  to  the  latter 
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sabjeety  as  well  as  to  some  other  parts   of  it  connected  with 
breeding,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Some  breeders  of  homed  cattle,  and  especially  those  who  have 
but  few  to  breed  from,  will  put  a  two-year-old  stork,  or  threeojear 
old  heifer,  to  the  boll ;  and  as  the  calf  at  a  year  old  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  looks  promising,  they  therefore  think  that  snch  age  is  as 
good  to  breed  at  as  any  other.  Bnt  there  are  neverthelessexperienced 
breeders  who  acknowledge  that  such  calVes  do  not  eventually  make 
so  good  cows,  nor  breed  so  good  stock,  as  those  bred  from  full 
aged  cows. 

To  the  males,  if  put  to  the  females  but  seldom  when  young, 
the  bad  effect  is  not  perceived ;  but  many  breeders  inform 
me,  that  if  a  young  colt,  of  the  heavy  cart  kind,  for  in* 
stance,  be  put  to  covering  mares  at  three  years  old,  and  con- 
tinue  going  on  regulariy  covering,  he  does  not  grow  so  fine 
and  powerful  a  horse  as  he  promised  to  be  when  first  put  to  cov^- 
ing  mares.  When  he  gets  to  full  age,  he  will  not  bear  forcing 
with  food  to  make  him  so  fat  as  they  wish  him  to  be  to  ehaw  him 
off  as  a  stallion.  Now  these  very  colts  are  selected  when  foals  to 
be  kept  for  stallions,  because  of  Uieir  then  promising  appearance ; 
and  but  for  that  promising  shape,  bone,  size,  &c.,  being  better 
than  the  other  foals  belonging  to  the  same  person,  would  have 
been  castrated  the  same  as  the  other  foals ;  the  probability  there- 
fore IB,  that  had  they  not  been  put  to  covering,  most  likely  every 
mare  they  could  procure  to  be  sent  to  them  at  so  young  an  age,  and 
to  be  continued  to  be  sent,  would  eventually  have  made  fine,  power- 
ful, good  stallions,  and  would  have  continued  so  for  many  years. 

Some  breeders  of  game  cocks,  independent  of  their  in-breeding 
system  of  putting  father  to  daughter,  son  to  mother,  and  so  forth, 
breed  from  male  and  female  of  different  ages,  under  the  idea  of 
equalising  the  maturity  of  the  seed ;  if  they  breed  from  a  year  old 
male,  they  put  him  to  a  five  or  six  year  old  female ;  if  the  male 
is  two  years  old,  they  put  him  to  a  four  year  old  female,  or  in  that 
degree  of  proportion  of  age ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  who  breed  from 
old  male  and  old  female ;  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  bulls,  there 
is  no  positive  proof  that  both  old  ones  would  not  be  better  than 
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either^  both  young  ones,  or  one  old  and  the  other  young ;  or  vice 
versa,  unless  it  may  be  held  as  a  corroborative  proof,  to  which  in 
fact  it  amounts,  that  finding  them  better  from  one  old  and  the  other 
young,  than  from  both  young  ones,  so  would  both,  being  of  full 
age,  be  better  than  from  one  old  and  the  other  young. 

Some  breeders  of  horses,  both  of  the  hackney  and  racing  sort, 
breed  from  an  aged  horse  and  a  two  or  three  year  old  filly,  from 
the  same  principle  as  the  breeders  of  game  cocks,  supposing,  that 
by  doing  so,  they  produce  finer  horses ;  and  it  is  particularly  noticed, 
that  the  three,  year  olds  from  such  a  system  are  finer  fMiiniftl*?  than 
even  those  bred  from  sire  and  dam  that  are  both  of  full  age.  The 
whole  benefit  in  principle  is,  tliat  it  is  better  than  breeding  from 
parents  that  are  both  young ;  but  it  is  worse  than  from  those  that 
are  both  full  aged ;  and  in  practice  tliere  is  a  temporary  benefit 
from  it,  or  at  least  a  benefit  to  tlie  breeder  of  hackneys  for  sale, 
but  a  disadvanta^  to  those  purchasers  who  purchase  horses  for 
work ;  a  benefit  to  those  who  want  race  horses  to  run  for  two  or 
three  year  old  stakes,  but  a  loss  to  those  who  want  them  for  aged 
stakes  or  plates,  and  to  breed  from  for  the  purposes  of  their  pro- 
duce running  for  aged  prizes.  As  the  tree  is,  so  will  be  the  fruit ; 
a  horse  is  considered  of  full  age  at  seven  years  old ;  but  if  a  seven 
year  old  horae  is  put  to  a  three  year  old  fiMyy  the  produce  may  be 
considered  at  their  full  age  when  at  the  medium  between  the  age 
of  sire  and  dam,  that  is,  ^\e  years  old ;  therefore  they  are,  when 
three  years  old,  in  comparison  with  those  bred  from  parents  both 
of  full  age,  nearer  the  greatest  perfection  at  which  they  will  ever 
arrive,  than  the  others ;  they  have  more  early  maturity ;  as  higph 
in  stature ;  are  better  filled  up  and  furnished  in  their  parts, have  more 
strength  comparatively,  and  look  more  perfect ;  and  therefore  the 
breeder  will  sell  him  for  more  money  to  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer 
sell  him  for  more  money  in  a  fair ;  but  if  the  purchaser  expect 
his  new  purchase  to  near  well,  he  will  probably  find  himself  de- 
ceived. 

The  three  year  old  racer  bred  in  this  way  will  be  attended  with 
a  similar  result ;  suppose,  for  example,  an  aged  horse  was  put  to 
two  mares,  own  sisters  to  each  other,  one  seven  years  old,  and  had 
never  been  put  to  a  horse,  and  tlie  other  three  years  old,  and  had 
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every  appearance  of  making  as  good  a  mare  when  at  seven  years 
old  as  her  sister  is;  the  produce  from  the  three  year  old  mare^ 
when  arrived  at  three  years  old,  might  possibly,  and  not  improba- 
bly, at  that  age  beat  tlie  produce  from  the  seven  years^  old  mare, 
all  other  matters  of  rearing  and  management  being  the  same  in 
both  instances ;  but  I  apprehend  that  when  they  are  both  six  or 
seven  years  old,  the  tables  would  be  turned;  if  they  run  a  three  or 
four  mile  heat,  with  each  twelve  stone  on  her  back,  that  produce 
from  the  seven  years^  old  mare  would  distance,  or  double  distance 
the  other ;  and  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  benefit  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  produce  from  the  seven  years'  old  mare;  it  would 
run  a  good  one  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  and  after  that  breed 
bette;r  stock.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 
with  the  Epsom,  Derby,  and  Oaks  stakes,  will  afford  a  corrobora- 
tion ;  they  being  the  largest  stakes  in  the  kingdom,  and  being  for 
those  of  tiiree  years'  old,  and  as  many  entered  for  them  as  for  any 
other  stakes,  generally,  the  winners  have  every  right,  independent 
of  accidents,  and  the  roguery  sometimes  committed,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  three  year  olds  of  the  year.  Now,  how  many  of 
those  winners  have  run  good  ones  as  aged  horses  or  mares  ?  And 
how  many  of  them  have  produced  first-rate  runners  when  aged, 
and  first-rate  stock  getters  ?  There  may  be  more  that  have  done 
so  than  I  have  any  information  of;  but  I  have  made  many  inquiries, 
and  have  only  succeeded  in  one  solitary  instance,  as  quite  a  first- 
rater  in  running,  and  getting  first-rate  stock,  and  that  is  Orville, 
and  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  horse.  I  have  been  disappointed 
in  not  obtaining  some  information  on  this  subject  which  has  been 
applied  for ;  but  that  is  not  so  very  important,  as  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  able  to  investigate  the  matter  more  fully ;  and  if  they 
can  prove  that  there  are  as  good  runners  at  full  age,  and  as  maity 
of  them,  bred  from  young  parents,  as  there  are  bred  from  old 
ones,  which  old  ones  had  not  bred  when  they  themselves 
were  young,  I  challenge  them  to  the  proof.  I  am,  however,  in- 
formed, that  in  the  army,  where  they  have  much  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  durability  and  constitution  of  horses,  having,  except 
when  in  actual  service,  no  very  distressing  long  continued  work  to 
lame  and  injure  them,  and  with  good  food  in  moderation,  also 
regular  work  in  the  same  degree,  those  which  are  good  constitu- 
tioned  continue  in  the  same  regiment  for  many  years,  while  those 
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that  are  bad^  are  soon  found  ont  and  drafted  from  the  regbnent^ 
or  sold  off;  many  of  the  inspectors  of  horses  bought  for  the  army, 
object  to  horses  though  their  looks  may  be  favourable,  if  they  find 
that  they  came  out  of  young  mares,  as  they  consider  them  good 
for  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  bred  from  older  ones. 

In  those  animals  not  required  for  labour,  as  sheep  or  homed  cattle, 
the  disadvantage  which  results  is  not  quite  so  much  as  in  those  which 
are  required  for  labour,  as  a  part  of  what  you  lose  in  size  you  gain  in  fat- 
ness by  early  maturity ;  but  in  tlie  horse,  the  foxhound,  the  greyhound, 
or  even  man,  there  is  no  having  perfection  in  every  attribute  for 
speed,  combined  with  power,  vigour,  and  duration  of  it,  constitution, 
or  long  life,  if  either  sire  or  dam  be  much  under  full  age  at  the  time 
of  producing  offspring ;  it  is  worse  than  breeding  at  full  age,  yet 
the  parts,  the  whole  muscular  and  bony  structure,  not  strengthened 
and  perfectly  developed,  having  been  kept  in  ease  and  indolence, 
without  the  necessary  exercise  and  exertion  for  that  purpose;  for 
by  breeding  from  young  parents,  you  have  both  these  disadvantages 
united,  like  two  streams  running  into  one  current,  washing  away 
the  banks  and  barriers  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  an  error  common  to  many,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
because  young  people  or  animals  show  more  vigour  than  old 
ones,  to  suppose  them  calculated  when  young  to  breed  better  off- 
spring tlian  those  of  more  mature  age ;  and  as  a  proof  that  such  idea 
does  prevail,  and  amongst  those  who  are  generally  well  informed 
and  inteUigent  men,  I  will  here  state  an  anecdote  of  a  celebrated 
barrister  and  very  able  advocate,  himself  not  very  young  at 
the  time.  He  was  partial  to  coursing,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  his 
greyhounds,  and  especially  those  he  had  bred  and  had  been  under 
his  notice  for  a  length  of  time ;  he  had  a  favourite  old  bitch  that 
had  been  put  to  different  dogs  without  producing  any  whelps,  and 
after  having  been  disappointed  several  times  by  her  not  breeding, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  a  young  dog  would  probably  be  more  suc- 
cessful ;  consulting  a  friend  on  this  subject,  his  friend  jocosely 
recommended  him  to  take  the  bitch  with  him  the  Spring  circuit ; 
the  barrister  knew  the  meaning  of  the  jest,  so  let  the  subject 
drop.  The  meaniug  was  in  allusion  to  the  time  of  tiie  year  most 
of  this  barrister's  children  were  bom,  which  reckoned  from  the 
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ttme  of  his  own  retani  from  the  Spring  circuit,  when  his  ladj, 
jear  after  year,  immediately  became  pregnant 

Buffon  proves,  that  young  persons  and  young  animals  generally 
are  very  full  of  juices,  and  mentions  an  instance  of  having  himself 
squeezed  from  the  nipple  of  a  youth's  breast,  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  nearly  a  table  spoonful  of  fluid  like  milk ;  they  have  con- 
sequently abundance  of  seminal  fluid  when  in  health  for  some  time 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  as  well  as  afterwards,  but  without  the 
necessary  abundance  of  organic  particles,  and  not  sufficiently  perfect 
and  powerful  to  procreate  perfect  offspring,  because  those  particles 
are  in  request  to  fill  up,  furnish,  and  expand  different  organs  and 
parts  of  the  whole  bodily  frame  while  growing,  therefore  less 
surplus  of  them  to  be  extracted  from  those  organs,  and  directed 
to  the  seminal  reservoirs ;  and  those  which  are  so  extracted  are 
necessarily  less  perfect,  because  the  organs  from  which  they  are 
extracted  are,  as  before  stated,  not  perfect  themselves.  Buffon 
examined  the  seminal  fluid  of  all  ages  with  very  great  care  and 
nicety,  and  found  this  uniform  variation  in  those  particles  between 
young  and  more  mature  age,  and  between  the  latter  and  old  age ; 
between  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy,  which  perfectly  corresponds 
with  his  tlieory,  before  given,  of  the  growth  and  re-production  of 
species.  To  breed,  therefore,  from  young  animals,  so  far  from 
being  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature  to  disappoint  their  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse,  which  to  gratify,  would  not  be,  as  Gervase 
Markham  shrewdly  and  quaintly  expresses  himself,  when  he 
enjoins  ^^  keeping  the  powers  from  spending  till  time  of  necessity,^ 
but  would  be  contrary  to  both  reason  and  well  known  facts,  and 
not  conducive  to  the  future  health  and  strength  of  the  animals 
themselves,  nor  to  their  producing  at  that  age  perfect  offspring. 

Their  inability  to  produce  good  ofl&pring  at  a  young  age,  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  their  bodily  powers,  as  shown  by  their  perform- 
ance; for,  as  before  stated,  males  being  larger  than  females, 
require  a  longer  time  for  the  nutritive  particles  to  penetrate  into 
the  organs,  and  expand  the  body  to  its  destined  size ;  so  is  a  dog, 
or  other  animal  of  small  stature  when  at  his  full  growth,  sooner 
arrived  at  his  best  power  and  strength  than  a  dog  of  larger  stature ; 
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we  often  uee  small  greyhoand  dogs  when  young  beat,  in  a  long' 
course,  larger  ones  of  the  same  age,  and  of  the  same  litter ;  yet  in  the 
following  year,  the  larger  ones  will  beat  the  smaller  ones.  I  know 
many  instances  of  it ;  but  as  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  so,  there  is  no  necessity  for  detailing  them. 

If  we  look  around  us  at  the  young  children  of  a  numerous 
family,  we  find,  when  grown  to  manhood,  the  younger  ones 
more  powerful  and  strong  in  their  constitutions,  finer  men  and 
women,  than  the  older  branches  of  it.  If  the  father  marries 
while  young,  perhaps  both  father  and  mother  not  much  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  we  not  only  find  this  effect,  but  we  find  the 
oldest  of  their  children  very  often  go  into  consumptions  and  die, 
when  they  should  be  in  the  prime  of  life ;  yet  the  younger  make 
stout,  healthy  men  and  women.  Many  instances  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection, which  I  have  seen  in  families,  and  to  account  for  which  I 
have  often  been  puzzled  at  the  time ;  and  in  conversations  that  I 
have  lately  had  with  many  people  on  the  subject  of  better  animals 
being  produced  from  full  aged  parents  than  from  younger  ones,  this 
very  fact  of  the  younger  children  of  families  being  stouter  men  and 
women  than  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  has  been  brought  in 
confirmation  of  my  argument,  by  those  with  whom  I  was  conversing, 
they  having  often  observed  the  same  result ;  and  thb  confirmation 
by  them  has  been  without  my  having,  at  the  time,  made  the  least 
allusion  to  the  younger  and  older  children  of  families* 

There  is  an  acknowledged  inferiority  in  the  ronning  of  a  bitch 
after  she  has  been  put  by,  from  taking  the  dog  when  on  heat, 
(which  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter,)  and  many  coursers 
are  induced  thereby  to  put  a  young  bitch  to  the  dog  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  but  I  have,  on  many  occasions, 
observed  that  those  bred  from  old  parents  do  not  go  on  heat  so 
soon  by  two  or  three  years  as  other  bitches  do ;  and  where  there  is 
no  extraordinary  excitement,  or  other  cause,  which  may,  and  no 
doubt  does,  cause  premature  heat,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  governed 
by  the  age  of  the  mother  going  to  heat,  or  breeding  if  at  heat, 
when  young,  which  causes  the  daughter  to  go  on  heat  at  an  earlier 
or  later  age  ;  and  therefore  by  not  breeding  from  bitches  until  they 
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are  quite  fall  aged^  this  injury  which  is  experienced  by  disappoint- 
ing a  young  bitch  on  heat,  b  very  often  avoided. 

A  proof  of  the  benefit  derived  to  a  growing  animal,  by  proper 
exercise,  is  seen  in  a  tliree  year  old  horse  or  mare  when  put  into 
the  horse-breaker's  hands,  in  undergoing  the  necessary  exercise  or 
work  for  that  purpose ;  it  brings  all  the  limbs  and  parts  into  action, 
stretches  their  muscular  fibres,  and  promotes  their  future  growth 
and  strength  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  benefit  from  it  is  obvious  in 
their  general  appearance  ;  they  grow,  fill  up,  and  barnish  very  much 
more  in  the  three,  six,  or  more  months  afterwards,  tlian  in  the  same 
periods  of  time  before  they  are  put  into  the  breaker's  hands ;  this  is 
so  obvious  to  every  common  observer,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise, 
breeders,  instead  of  following  up  this  manifestly  apparent  benefit,  by 
a  proper  degree  of  work  till  they  are  arrived  at  their  full  measure  of 
stature,  and  all  tlieir  parts  perfectly  developed  before  breeding  from 
them,  that  they  should  put  the  stallion  colts  at  tliat  age  to  covering 
mares ;  added  to  this  obvious  benefit  from  a  proper  degree  of  work 
while  growing,  is  the  equally  obvious  bad  effect  to  the  stallion  him- 
self, when  he  would  otherwise  be  at  his  best,  and  continue  a  good  stal- 
lion for  many  years  afterwards  ;  they  on  the  contrary  begin  at  their 
best  age  to  scour  and  waste,  and  their  produce  to  degenerate,  as 
is  clearly  tlie  case  with  the  heavy  draught  horses,  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  by  all  experienced  breeders  of  them. 

If  a  colt  at  this  age  be  what  is  commonly  termed,  well  bred, 
and  put  to  a  mare  also  well  bred,  the  produce  is  generally  termed 
well  bred,  I  should  say,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  pro- 
duce is  ill  bred,  however  good  the  blood,  the  sort,  the  breed,  or  the 
organization  (or  whatever  other  term  the  fancy  mongers  may  prefer) 
of  their  progenitors  may  be ;  the  breeders,  by  doing  so,  arc  de- 
generating, or,  I  miglit  say,  ruining  a  good  breed  ;  and  it  is 
astonishing,  under  such,  a  multiplicity  of  glaring  and  well  known 
facts  in  proof  of  that  being  a  bad  system  of  breeding,  that  they 
should  persist  in  it  The  term  well  bred,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  it,  under  such  circumstances,  is  grossly  mietapplied ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  an  amateur  of  coursing,  if 
he  has  a  greyhound  not  a  good  runner,  or  its  shape  such  as  would 
not  lead  any  one  ever  to  expect  that  it  would  be  a  good  runner,  and 
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other  disadvantages  atteDding  it,  say,  it  is  well  bred,  and  will  do 
to  breed  from;  the  same  with  horses,  when  at  the  same  time 
no  greater  error  in  breeding  can  be  made,  or  a  more  erroneous 
fancy  enter  the  imagination  of  any  one. 

A  very  great  error  is  also  committed  with  respect  to  mares, 
though  they  may  have  been  truly  well  bred,  of  a  good  sort,  and 
the  breeding  of  them  conducted  with  due  regard  to  all  the  neces- 
sary considerations  of  proper  age  and  constitution  of  their  parents, 
well  reared,  with  proper  food  and  exercise,  and  all  the  et  ceeteras 
of  a  good  system  of  management.  With  all  these  advantages, 
nature  can  do  no  more  than  it  can ;  some  of  them  are  hacked  and 
worked  from  time  to  time  beyond  their  strengtli,  their  legs  and 
feet  in  a  constant  state  of  inflammation  and  weariness,  their  joints 
and  parts  become  ossified,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  their 
organs  completely  ruined;  yet  having  proved  themselves  good 
ones,  being  of  good  blood,  and  well  bred  and  reared,  they  expect 
them  to  breed  a  good  foal,  and  they  would  say  tliat  the  foal  is  tceil 
bred ;  this  distinction  of  good  blood,  or  a  good  sort,  is  necessary 
to  be  observed  from  that  often  misapplied  term  of  "  well  bred  ;'* 
as  being  well  bred,  or  as  being  derived  from  good  blood  or  of  a 
good  sort,  are  two  very  different  things. 
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FEEDING  BROOD  BITCHES  AND  STALLION  DOGS. 


The  time  of  tlie  year  most  suitable  for  breeding  as  being  moat  pro- 
pitioas  for  rearing  of  the  pnppies^  is  worthy  of  some  remarks,  al- 
though the  time  of  the  year  which  bitches  go  to  heat  is  not  within 
our  control)  except  by  forced  heats,  from  specifics,  which  some 
pretend  to  have  the  knowledge  of,  but  to  which  knowledge  I  have 
no  pretensions ;  nor  would  I  use  them  if  I  had,  a  natural  heat 
evidently  being  much  better  than  a  forced  or  artificial  one.  The 
time  of  the  year  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  considered,  as  some 
bitches  go  oftener  on  heat,  or  with  shorter  intervals  between  the 
times  of  doing  so,  than  others  do.  The  most  common  time  is  the 
same  time  of  the  year  on  which  they  were  on  heat  the  preceding  year, 
or  twelve  months'*  interval  between  the  times ;  sometimes  they  are 
known  to  be  as  much  as  fifteen  months ;  others  nine,  and  some  not 
more  than  six  months ;  Mr.  Hassall's  Handy,  when  an  old  bitch, 
was  seldom  more  than  six  months  between  one  heat  and  her  next; 
old  bitches  are  generally  a  shorter  time  between  heats  than  young 
ones.  Where  they  go  oftener  on  heat,  there  is  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  breeding  from  them  at  a  favourable  season  of  the  year,  and 
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patting  them  by  from  taking  the  dog  at  an  unfavourable  season, 
and  thus  making  a  reserve  of  their  **  powers  from  spending  till  the 
time  of  necessity/'  than  when  they  go  on  heat  only  once  in  twelve 
months. 

There  are  many  questions  dependant  on  the  time  of  the  year 
the  puppies  are  born>  and  two  especially ;  namely^  the  most  pro- 
pitious season  for  fostering  and  nourishing  the  whelps  in  their 
tender  age ;  and,  secondly,  the  time  they  are  qualified  to  run 
as  puppies,  which,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  depends  on 
the  time  of  the  year  they  are  pupped.  Horses  for  racing  take  the 
date  of  their  age  from  the  1st  of  May,  unless  an  alteration  in  the 
rules  of  the  turf  has  recently  been  made  in  that  respect,  whether 
they  are  foaled  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  or  June ; 
so  is  the  old  custom  for  greyhounds  to  take  their  date  from  the 
1st  of  January.  Thus,  those  pupped  on  the  1st  of  January  are 
qualified  to  run  as  puppies  until  the  3 1st  of  December  next  but 
one,  or  till  two  years  old  within  one  day ;  while  those  which  are 
pupped  on  the  Slst  of  December,  only  one  day  older  than  the 
former,  can  only  run  as  puppies  till  one  year  old,  or  until  the  fol- 
lowing 31st  of  December :  this  seems  to  have  arisen,  according  to 
an  old  book  which  I  have  accidentally  seen  (but  have  forgotten 
the  title  of  it)  from  their  being  no  longer  considered  as  puppies 
when  they  have  seen  two  Christmases ;  a  facetious  old  sportsman, 
however,  and  fatlier  of  a  very  celebrated  courser,  gives  a  different 
definition  of  the  distinction  between  a  puppy  and  a  dog ;  he  says, 
**  they  are  no  longer  puppies  when  they  cock  up  their  hind  leg 
to  make  water ;  he  never  saw  one  do  so  until  between  one  and 
two  years  old  i"  so  that,  I  suppose,  if  a  greyhound  cock  up  his 
hind  leg  for  this  purpose,  he  would  consider  him  no  longer  enti- 
tled to  run  for  a  puppy  cup ;  how  to  define  that  with  respect  to 
bitches,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  criterion. 

Where  they  continue  to  take  the  date  of  their  age  from  the  1st 
of  January,  and  it  is  so  yet  at  some  meetings,  coursers  endeavour 
to  have  their  litters  of  whelps  pupped  as  early  in  the  year  as  they 
can,  selecting  those,  in  many  cases,  for  their  entries,  which  were 
pupped  early,  in  preference  to  those  pupped  later  in  the  year,  even 
though  the  latter  may  appear  the  best  puppies.    But  as  the  prac* 
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tice  is  becoming  more  prevalent,  (for  the  conditions  of  entry  being 
eighteen,  or  twenty,  or  more  months  old,  as  the  subscribing  par- 
ties agree,)  than  the  mere  definition  of  puppies  as  dintinguished 
from  dogs  by  being  pupped  before  or  after  the  first  of  January, 
and  generally  consider  a  dog  and  bitch  above  two  years  old,  reckon- 
ing from  the  actual  time  of  their  birth,  as  disqualifying  them  to 
run  for  a  puppy  cup  or  stake,  the  time  of  the  year  they  are  pupped 
is  of  trivial  importance  in  that  respect,  to  that  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whelps  in  their  most  tender  age ;  and  that  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, for  if  they  are  nipped  in  the  bud,  they  seldom  come  to 
perfection  afterwards  ;  and  if  very  much  checked  in  their  growth 
at  that  tender  age,  they  never  do. 

It  matters  not  whether  this  check  to  their  growth  and  strength 
is  from  want  of  a  good  supply  of  new  milk  by  its  scarcity  in  winter, 
by  being  chilled  with  cold  weather,  or  kept  by  tlie  cold  weather 
from  taking  so  much  of  their  natural  playful  exercise  as  they 
would  do  if  the  weather  was  warmer,  or  whether  they  are  checked 
by  an  early  attack  of  distemper ;  the  latter  may  be,  and  often  is, 
produced  or  hastened  by  tlie  former ;  the  weaker  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  pre-disposed  for  the  reception,  whether  by  contagion 
or  other  causes ;  and  the  weaker  they  are,  the  less  able  they  are 
to  withstand  the  attack ;  and  if  they  can  escape  with  life,  being 
weak,  they  are  longer  under  its  baneful  influence,  and  their  fu- 
ture growth  so  much  more  checked  by  it.  It  reminds  me  of 
Shakespear^s  remark  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brutus,  when 
discussing  with  Cassius  the  policy  of  meeting,  or  not  meeting, 
Octavius  Ceesar  and  Mark  Anthony  at  Philippi — 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  the  rest  part  of  their  Uvea 
Are  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries ;'' 

and  80  it  is  with  the  greyhound  puppy  during  its  growth,  and 
especially  at  its  most  tender  age. 

Arrian  says,  p.  142,  and  he  is  supported  by  all  the  Cynegetica, 
"  The  most  favourable  season  for  breeding  is  the  spring  of  the 
year,  as  the  temperature  is  mediate  between  hot  and  cold.     Win- 
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ter  is  not  propitious  for  rearing  puppies,  more  especially  on  accoiut 
of  niilk;  and  summer  is  distressing  to  the  dam  for  suckling;. 
Autumn  is  worse  than  spring  for  this  reason,  that  the  winter  ar- 
rests the  whelps  before  they  are  thoroughly  formed.^' 

The  Cjnosophium  specifies  January  and  February  as  the  best 
breeding  months  ;  and  Fouillax  gives  the  same  reasons  as  Arrian 
for  avoiding  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  followed  verbatim  by 
Turberville. — Arrian'a  translator, 

Markham  would  '^  put  tliem  together  to  engender  and  breed, 
eyther  in  January,  February,  or  March,  according  as  they  shall 
grow  proud ;  for  those  are  the  three  most  principall  monthes  in 
the  yeare  for  hound,  bitches,  or  bratches,  to  be  limed  in  ;  not  but 
they  may  conceive  and  bring  forth  as  good  whelpes  in  other 
monthes ;  but  because  there  will  be  much  loss  of  time  in  entering 
them.^  He  further  enjoins,  that,  ''the  moon  be  eyther  in  the 
signe  Aquarius  or  Gemini ;  for  it  is  held  amongst  the  best  hunts- 
men of  this  land  that  the  whelpes  that  are  engendered  under  those 
two  signes,  will  never  run  mad,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  litter 
will  have  at  least  double  so  many  dogge  whelpes  as  bitch  whelpes.^ 
Country  Contentmetit,  B.  1,  p.  26. 

How  unpropitious  soever  winter  may  be  for  rearing  puppies  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  milk,  it  is  quite  a  secondary  and  unim- 
portant consideration  in  comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the 
weather.  For,  in  the  first  place,  milk  is  more  or  less  within  the 
control  of  the  breeder,  if  he  will  be  at  the  expense  of  it ;  but  if  he 
either  cannot  afford  that  expense,  or  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to 
bestow  it  upon  his  whelps,  he  had  better  drown  them  at  once ; 
**  commit  them,  like  the  dwindling  refuse,  to  the  merciless  flood.'' 
But,  in  the  next  place,  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  not  within 
the  breeder's  control ;  and  the  more  tender  their  age,  the  more 
essential  it  is,  when  they  can  run  about,  to  have  as  much  liberty 
as  they  can,  and  also  encouragement  to  run,  and  skip,  and  jump 
about,  in  their  own  natural  and  playful  mauner ;  but  if  the  weather 
be  very  cold,  though  they  have  their  liberty,  and  are  out  of  door, 
they  sit  shivering  and  huddling  close  together,  wanting  to  be  put  in 
door  again,  instead  of  exercising  all  their  little  agilities,  which 
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wanii  weatlier  encourages  them  to  do.  A  few  weeks  before  their 
dam  leaving  them,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  is  the  most  critical  and 
important  time  for  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  strength, 
and  promoting  liveliness  in  their  dispositions,  which,  if  properly 
encouraged,  will  induce  a  farther  exertion  of  their  little  powers  as 
they  grow  up. 

Fronto  says,  tliat  "  the  whelp  of  the  pastoral  dog  requires  to 
be  fostered  in  warmth ;  and  if  an  animal,  necessarily  of  a  hardy 
constitution,  be,  when  young,  impatient  of  severe  cold,  we  shaU 
readily  acknowledge  the  importance  of  such  a  seasonable  birth  for 
tlie  delicate  Celtic  whelp,  as  will  give  him,  during  the  period  of 
his  growth,  two  summers  for  one  winter." — Arrian's  trans,  p.  143. 

There  is  also  an  additional  advantage  in  having  the  puppies 
whelped  early  in  the  year ;  if  they  are  whelped  in  February,  for 
instance,  they  have  warmth  from  their  dam  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
month,  and  without  running  out  of  doors,  by  which  time  the 
weather  often  becomes  warmer ;  then  the  following  February  or 
March,  they  will  be  old  enough  to  have  a  trial  of  their  speed,  and 
with  their  general  looks  and  shape,  which  may  be  judged  of 
at  that  age,  the  breeder  will  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  which 
to  draft,  without  being  at  the  expense  of  keeping,  all  sunimer  and 
autumn,  such  as  are  not  worth  keeping ;  for  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
mouths  old,  a  dog,  if  he  is  not  very  large  and  loosely  made,  which  of 
course  can  also  be  judged  of  at  that  age,  will  run  one  moderate 
course  in  a  day  without  injury,  by  which  you  can  judge  both  of  his 
speed  and  stoutness ;  and  a  bitch  at  a  less  age. 

Arrian  says,  p.  130,  "  you  may  take  a  bitch  out  coursing  after 
the  eleventh  month ;  or  if  she  be  well  set,  or  not  loose  limbed,  you 
may  let  go  a  hare  from  your  hand  before  her,  in  an  open  field,  a 
month  earlier  than  tliis,  starting  the  pup  close  to  the  hare,  that  she 
may  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  game,  and,  by  seeing  it  quite  closely, 
may  work  with  eagerness.''  Again,  p.  135,  "  Dog-puppies  must 
not  be  taken  out  coursing  until  they  are  two  years  old,  for  their 
limbs  become  set  at  a  much  later  period  than  those  of  bitches. 
Besides,  it  is  attended  with  no  little  danger  to  take  them  out 
earlier,  many  a  good  greyhound  having  been  prematurely  destroyed 
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by  a  severe  course  before  he  was  full  grown,  and  especially  those 
of  the  greatest  spirit  and  highest  breeding ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
their  spirit,  they  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.'' 

How  widely  different  was  Arrian's  system  in  the  less  enlightened 
age  of  seventeen  centuries  past,  to  that  pursued  by  many  modem 
coursers  in  these  tntellectual  days!  for  although  he  may  have 
fixed  a  longer  time  than  actually  necessary  before  coursing  the 
dog  puppy,  yet  if  he  be  tvrofiff,  it  is  on  the  rtffht  side  of  ike  post. 
And  how  admirably  his  idea  of  the  dogs'  limbs  becoming  set  at  a 
much  later  period  than  those  of  bitches,  coVresponds  with  Buffon's 
theory  on  that  subject !  We  do  not  often,  it  is  true,  perceive  any 
bodily  injury  a  dog-puppy  suffers  from  exertion  only,  tliough  such 
injury  may  take  place  internally  without  being  perceptible  to  us ; 
but  many  would-be  knowing  coursers  take  dog- puppies  out  to 
course  before  they  are  one  year  old ;  and  often  course  them  at  a 
year  and  only  a  few  months  old;  but  the  principcJ  injury  from 
doing  so  is  in  bringing  the  march  of  intellect  upon  the  greyhound 
that  is  run  so  often  when  young,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  such 
intellect  in  their  masters  is  retrograding,  and  being  transferred 
from  master  to  dog,  which  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  these  ac- 
knowledged^ and  so  much  boasted  of,  intellectual  times. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  question  of  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  breeding  greyhounds,  as  the  last  alluded  to,  wUl  be  more  fully 
canvassed  under  the  question  of  rearing.  If  a  bitch  goes  on  heat 
at  an  unfavourable  time  of  the  year,  it  is  a  question  how  far  it  is 
advisable  to  put  her  to  the  dog,  or  put  her  by  from  taking  him  ? 
should  this  be  the  case  with  a  promising  young  bitch,  I  should 
certainly  recommend  the  latter ;  and  even  if  it  is  a  full  aged  bitch, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  do  so,  unless  under  circumstances  where 
loss  of  time  in  procuring  puppies  is  of  some  importance ;  that 
season  of  the  year  which  is  the  most  unfavourable  for  putting  a 
bitch  to  a  dog  to  breed,  is,  that  part  of  the  autumn  nearest  the 
conmiencement  of  the  coursing  season,  or  at  the  commencement 
of  that  season ;  because  you  lose  the  bitch's  services  in  the  field 
during  a  great  part  of  the  season,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  is  also  unpropitious  to  the  puppies  at  a  very  important 
time  when  they  require  the  most  warmth,  and  the  best  fostering. 
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I  am  nevertheless  well  aware  that  if  a  bitch  is  put  by,  when  on  heat, 
from  taking  the  dog,  that  she  runs  much  worse  for  it  for  some 
time  afterwards ;  of  this  I  could  adduce  numerous  instances ;  but 
one  striking  and  very  satisfactory  proof  of  it,  and  which,  moreover, 
shows  to  what  great  extent  it  affects  them,  will  suffice. 

A  very  small  blue  bitch,  Mr.  Redhead^s  Leveret,  was  put  down 
to  run  a  match  against  Mr.  Gurney's  yellow  and  white  bitch,  Anna, 
at  Swaffham,  in  1823.  I  knew  not  at  the  time  any  thing  of  them, 
nor  whose  they  were :  Anna  was  a  good  sized,  fine  looking  bitch, 
with  her  shapes  and  signs  of  good  breeding  quite  perfect,  and  I 
thought  her,  at  the  time  she  was  in  the  slips,  to  be  as  good  a  sub- 
ject to  grace  a  painting  on  canvass  as  any  greyhound  that  had  ever 
come  under  my  notice,  and,  of  course,  expected  to  see  her  win  the 
course ;  my  anticipations  were,  however,  far  from  being  realized ; 
for  in  a  long  course,  where  the  hare  suffered  thirty  or  forty  turns, 
Anna  did  not  give  one-fourth  part  of  them  ;  she  seemed  to  run  dead, 
as  some  term  it ;  having  neither  fire,  energy,  nor  vigour.  This  was 
in  November,  and  on  inquiry  afterwards,  for  I  was  perfectly 
astonished,  it  proved  to  be  a  bitch  which  Mr.  Gurney,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  found  to  be  the  most  speedy  and  the  best 
greyhound  in  his  numerous  kennel,  and  was  destined  to  have  been 
entered  for  the  cup  at  the  Swaffham  and  Newmarket  meetings  in 
November ;  she,  however,  in  the  mean  time  came  on  heat,  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  run  her  for  the  cup,  as  my  informant  stated,  that 
he  did  not  allow  her  to  take  the  dog.  Before  the  meeting  took 
place,  he  found  her  so  totally  unfit  to  run  for  the  cup,  that  he 
entered  another  in  her  stead,  running  her  only  a  match. 

The  length  of  time  this  will  continue  to  affect  her  is  not  easy 
to  define  ;  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  affects  her 
until  such  time  as  she  would  have  suckled  her  puppies,  and  the 
milk  left  her  in  its  regular  course ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
such  is  the  fact.  Admitting  such  to  be  the  case,  I  should  draw 
this  distinction.  If  she  go  on  heat  two  or  three  months  before 
the  season  commences,  and  if  it  is  a  full  aged  bitch  that  I  wish  to 
have  puppies  from  as  soon  as  possible,  I  should  put  her  to  the  dog, 
especially  where  there  is  a  warm  kennel  and  plenty  of  room  to 
run  about  and  foster  the  puppies,  so  that  their  growth  would  not 
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be  stinted ;  but  if  I  did  not  care  about  having  puppies  from  her 
soon^  I  should  not  allow  her  to  take  the  dog ;  at  the  same  time, 
she  ought  not  to  be  coursed  till  such  time  aa  her  milk  would 
otherwise  have  left  her,  and  she  would  have  perfectly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  breeding.  So  that  in  this  case,  the  loss  of  her 
services  in  the  field  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and  with  a  proba^ 
bility  that  she  would  go  to  heat  earlier  the  following  year,  than  if 
she  had  bred  from  that  heat  And  tliis  I  should  prefer  to  putting 
her  to  any  dog  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  eflfect  from 
putting  her  by  from  taking  him,  as  some  coursers  do,  and  then 
drowning  the  whelps  that  she  may  the  sooner  get  rid  of  her  milk, 
and  be  ready  to  course ;  for  under  these  circumstances  they  are 
found  to  run  equally  as  ill,  and  some  say  worse,  and  for  a  longer 
time,  than  if  nature  had  taken  its  usual  course  ;  and  such  I  appre- 
hend to  be  the  fact.  And  here  I  differ  from  Arrian,  who  says, 
p.  144,  "  If  you  wish  a  brood  bitch  to  recover  her  previous  speed, 
you  must  not  let  her  suckle  her  whelps,  except  merely  to  lighten 
any  excess  of  milk.'' 

But  if  a  bitch  comes  on  heat  after  the  coursing  season  has  com* 
menced,  and  her  being  useful  or  not  for  the  field  during  the 
season,  is  a  primary  object,  especially  for  public  coursing,  I  should 
say,  decisively,  put  her  to  the  dog.  I  say  this,  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  the  puppies ;  but  that  she  will  be  more  serviceable 
in  the  field  by  being  put  to  the  dog  than  by  being  put  by  fix>m 
taking  him ;  although  Arrian  says,  that  "  a  bitch  may  be  taken 
out  coursing  for  ten  days  after  being  warded,  but  no  longer,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Gratii  Cyneg.''  I  tliink  that  she  may, 
with  safety  to  herself  and  puppies,  be  coursed  three  times 
ten  days  afterwards.  A  bitch  will  recover  her  nsual  fire  and 
energy  in  much  less  time  than  a  dog  after  copulation ;  her  gene- 
rative organization  is  totally  different  from  that  of  dogs ;  the  exertion 
and  consequent  fatigue  are  by  no  means  so  great  in  the  bitch  as  in 
the  dog.  In  her,  when  the  heat  is  gone  off,  nature  is  satisfied, 
and  she  is  also  relieved  from  tliat  irritating  restlessness  con- 
sequent upon  being  on  heat,  takes  her  rest  better,  and  rapidly 
regains  her  wonted  appearance  and  strength.  She  generally 
runs  as  well  a  few  weeks  gone  in  pup,  as  bitches  are  ever  known  to 
do ;  hares  are  known  to  run  remarkably  strong  when  a  short  time 
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gone  with  young.  An  instance  of  tlus  was  clearly  shown  some 
years  ago^  when  a  party  went  out  to  course  on  the  22d  of  March, 
with  an  injunction  from  the  owner  of  the  manor  to  leave  off  when 
they  had  killed  two  brace  of  hares.  They  ran  nearly  twenty 
hares  from  one  fallow  field,  and  only  killed  one  brace ;  one  of 
them  was  so  near  kindling,  that  when  she  was  opened,  which  was 
done  immediately,  the  little  things  actually  jumped  about  on  the 
ground.  The  party  continued  to  course  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  other  brace  of  hares,  which  was  wanted  on  some  particular 
occasion,  but  they  coursed  in  vain,  till  all  their  dogs  were  tired 
out,  and  then  sent  for  fresh  ones ;  but  the  hares  beat  them  also, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  off  without  completing  their  num- 
ber, although  they  had  twelve  brace  of  dogs  or  more. 

Then  with  respect  to  which  of  the  two  ways  she  would  be 
most  serviceable  in  the  field,  if  she  were  put  by  from  taking  the 
dog,  she  would  be  in  her  worst  state  for  running  the  first  part  of 
the  time  after  the  heat  was  gone  off  (the  reason  will  be  more 
fully  shown  in  another  chapter)  and  although  she  will,  after  some 
time,  improve,  she  will  be  equally  long  before  she  is  in  a  fit  state 
to  course  as  if  she  had  bred  puppies ;  and  if  she  were  coursed 
before  that  time,  whether  a  young  bitch  or  one  older  tliat  had  not 
learned  to  wait  in  her  running,  it  would  be  equally  conducive 
towards  giving  her  that  propensity  as  if  in  ill  health,  or  out  of 
condition  from  other  causes ;  therefore  her  services  in  the  field 
are  lost  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  from  the  heat  to  the  time  she 
would  have  been  entirely  relieved  from  the  effects  of  breeding ; 
while,  if  she  had  bred,  she  would  have  been  serviceable  for  three 
or  four  weeks  after  being  put  to  the  dog,  giving  that  amount  of 
balance  for  usefulness  in  the  mean  time  in  favour  of  putting  her 
to  the  dog,  without  any  likelihood  of  her  being  coursed  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  of  suckling  her  puppies,  which  would  be 
the  time  most  likely  she  would  be  taken  out  to  course  if  she  had 
not  bred,  and,  consequently,  less  ultimate  danger  of  giving  her 
a  waiting  propensity ;  she  should,  nevertheless,  after  the  heat  is 
entirely  subsided,  have  a  few  days  or  a  week  to  recover  her  wonted 
streng^,  which,  when  she  has  been  warded,  she  will  do  very 
rapidly.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  after  she  has  done 
suckling  her  puppies. 
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Arrian  says,  p.  151,  "  If  you  do  not  wish,  as  yet,  your  bitches 
to  breed  up  auy  puppies,  you  must  take  the  greatest  possible  care 
of  them  while  under  distress  in  consequence ;  for  when  they  have 
ceased  to  give  suck,  their  teats  become  turgfid  and  full  of  milk, 
and  the  parts  beneath  the  belly  distended,  at  which  time  it  is  not 
safe  to  loose  them  after  a  hare,  for  their  flanks  may  be  burst 
asunder ;  nor  should  you  let  them  play  with  another  dog^,  as,  by 
contending  and  striving  with  him  beyond  their  strength,  tiiey  may 
be  placed  in  equal  danger.  It  is  best  to  wait  till  their  teats 
become  flaccid ;  and  you  will  have  a  proof  that  it  is  safe  to  take 
them  out,  when  tlie  hair  falls  off  abundantly  as  you  stroke  it  with 
your  hand.  They  are  then,  I  tiiink,  free  from  tlie  distress  they 
labour  under  on  account  of  their  milk,  and  are  ready  for  coursing."^ 

"  Schnieder  is  of  opinion,  that  Arrian  is  here  cautioning  the 
courser  against  running  a  bitch,  whom  it  has  been  deemed  pru- 
dent to  put  aside  from  taking  the  dog,  and  whose  milk  vessels  are 
distended  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  gestation,  as  if  she 
were  actually  pregnant,'' — Arrian  Translated,  p.  50. 

But  such  cannot  be  Arrian's  meaning,  else  why  use  the  words 
"when  they  have  ceased  to  give  suck  ?"  At  the  same  time,  Schnieder 
shows,  by  his  remark,  that  he  was  aware  of  a  bitch's  unfit  state 
for  coursing,  after  she  has  been  put  aside  from  taking  the 
dog. 

The  Feeding  of  Brood  Bitches  and  Stallion  Dogs, 

Arrian  says  nothing  of  any  necessity  for  a  preparation  of  the 
state  of  the  bitch's  blood  and  habit  of  body,  previous  to  the  time 
she  is  expected  to  come  on  heat ;  but  such  preparation,  in  some 
degree,  is  quite  essenti&l,  both  to  the  bitch  herself,  and  for  the 
healthiness  of  her  puppies  ;  bitches  should,  of  course,  be  strong  and 
in  good  general  health,  but  their  blood  should  be  as  free  as  pos* 
sible  from  impurities,  that  nature  may  have  its  ordinary  course; 
the  nourishment  conveyed  to  the  foetuses  in  the  womb  is  conveyed 
by  the  blood,  and  that  nourishment  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
blood,  and  if  full  of  impurities,  it  affects  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  young  in  their  first  formation,  which  pre-disposes  them  fo» 
the  reception  of  distemper. 
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That  tlieir  comiDg  on  heat  is  considered  by  many  to  depend  on 
the  state  of  their  body  is  shown  by  many  coursers^  when  a  bitch 
does  not  come  on  heat  so  soon  as  they  wish^  giving  her  specifics, 
or  keeping  her  on  higher  food,  which  of  course  produces  a  greater 
bodily  heat  and  more  excitement^  and  consequently  may  cause 
her  to  come  sooner  on  heat  than  she  would  do  if  the  body  and 
blood  were  in  its  naturally  cool  state. 

Their  thus  forcing  the  heat  is  sacrificing  their  chance  of  having 
a  superior  produce^  to  their  impatience,  or  fancy  of  having  their 
puppies  whelped  at  a  particular  period.  But  if  I  wanted  a  bitch 
to  come  on  heat  at  any  particular  period,  I  should,  two  or  three 
weeks  before  that  period,  cleanse  her  blood  well  from  impurities 
by  vegetable  purgative  medicines.  It  is  true,  that  if  she  were 
about  to  come  on  heat,  such  medicines  would  delay  the  heat  a 
short  time ;  but  if  she  is  not  coming  on  heat,  those  medicines,  by 
purifying  her  blood,  would  cause  her  food  afterwards  to  be  so 
much  more  stimulating  and  strengthening  to  her,  as  is  the  case, 
and  the  only  necessity  for  purgatives,  before  getting  a  greyhound 
or  a  horse  in  coursing  or  racing  condition ;  and  by  thus  invigorat- 
ing lier  without  impurities  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  produce  her 
heat  for  taking  the  dog,  as  producing  strength  and  condition  for 
coursing,  and  be  far  preferable  to  forcing  her  heat  by  foul  and 
impure,  though  stimulating  food. 

Flesh  is  the  most  stimulating  food  generally  given  to  them; 
raw  flesh  contains  more  nutriment  than  when  cooked,  as  much 
nutriment  goes  off  by  evaporation  under  culinary  process ; 
bat  for  bitches,  before  they  come  on  heat,  while  the  heat  is  on 
them,  and  while  in  pup,  or  suckling,  and  indeed  \Vhen  in  training 
for  coursing,  the  flesh  should  undergo  a  moderate  degree  of*  culi- 
nary process,  as  what  little  you  lose  in  nutriment  you  gain  in 
getting  rid  of  the  raw,  foul,  heavy,  and  watery  parts,  such  as  are 
most  conducive  towards  filling  the  blood  with  impurities.  They 
ought,  nevertheless,  at  such  times,  to  have  plenty  of  nutritious 
food.  The  translator  of  Arrian  says,  p.  143,  *'  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  kennel'  management  to  support  brood  bitches  with  most 
nutritious  aliment  Varro  (in  Geoponiis)  recommends  barley 
bread  in  preference  to  wheaten,  as  more  nutritious,  with  mutton 
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brotli  from  bones,  dkc,  poured  over  the  bread,  to  be  given  before 
whelping ;  and  afterwards,  barley  meal,  with  cows'  or  goats'  milk, 
boiled  bones,  and  water  to  drink.  The  same  iustmctions  are 
delivered  almost  by  V arro,  de  Re  Rnstica.  In  the  latter  reference, 
l^e  author  expressly  says,  the  bitches  are  more  nourished  by 
barley  than  wheaten  bread.  But  the  experiments  of  the  late 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  quantum  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the 
different  varieties  of  bread  corn,  and  the  test  to  which  they  have 
been  put,  in  kennel  feeding,  by  practical  sportsmen,  induce  us  to 
believe,  that  the  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica  are  mistaken  on  this 
point  The  farina  of  wheat  is  the  best  food  for  brood  bitches, 
boiled  with  milk,  or  scalded  with  meat  broth.  On  the  importance 
of  keeping  brood  bitches  on  highly  nntritious  food,  the  old  hunts- 
man. Pan,  was  fully  aware ;  for  Diana  found  him  carving  a  lynx 
for  their  repast." 

Bones,  which  contain  much  oUy  and  nutritious  matter,  are  a 
most  essential  food  for  bitches  during  pregnancy,  and  while  suck- 
ling her  puppies  ;  every  one  knows  the  dog's  peculiarly  eager  pro- 
pensity for  eating  bolie,  and  therefore  bone  may  be  considered  as 
natural  a  food  for  him  as  any  which  he  eats;  but  on  these 
occasions  bone  must  contribute  as  much  as  any  food  to  produce 
plenty  of  bone  in  the  offspring ;  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  are 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  elementary  matter  composing  bone;  "  if 
you  analyze  the  urine  of  a  young  dog,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  «  no 
phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in  it ;  while,  in  the  urine  of  an  aged 
dog,  it  is  found  in  its  regular  proportions."  Thus,  what  bone 
a  dog  eats,  while  growing,  and  the  formation  of  his  limbs  and 
body  are  establishing,  contributes  materially  to  increase  his  bony 
substance,  as  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  all  directed  to  the  formation 
of  bone ;  flesh  contains  the  next  greatest  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  lime  to  bone,  and  we  see,  what  will  be  more  fully  noticed 
under  the  consideration  of  rearing,  that  greyhound  puppies  reared 
in  the  butchery,  where  they  live  chiefly  on  raw  foul  offal,  are  more 
robust,  often  less  lengthy,  and  also  coarser  in  their  looks,  than 
those  reared  at  a  dairy,  where  milk,  whey,  and  crushings  from 
cheese  abound,  and  but  little  flesh  offal.  Now,  it  has  before  been 
shown,  that  as  the  food  of  the  mother  is,  so  is  the  quality  of  her 
milk ;  consequently,  as  her  food  contains  a  greater  or  less  portion 
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of  phosphate  of  liine^  so  will  her  poppies  be  more  or  lesB  assisted 
by  it  in  the  formation  of  their  bony  substance ;  and  this  equally 
applies  to  the  food  the  mother  eats  during  pregnancy,  and  pro- 
viding nourishment  for  the  foetuses,  with  this  additional  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  at .  the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  bony 
substance  in  those  foetuses,  and  therefore  of  more  primary  im- 
portance at  that  time  than  at  any  other. 

Either  brood  bitches  or  stallion  dogs  should  be  tolerably  well 
fed  in  general,  \o  be  always  ready  for  the  purpose  of  breeding ; 
but  a  system  of  constantly  feeding  them  with  what  they  will  eat 
of  raw  flesh  or  butchery's  offa],  would  fill  them  with  impurities,  and 
be  inimical  to  procreation ;  they  should  nevertheless  have  a  mo- 
derate'portion  of  flesh  most  days,  with  bread,  vegetables,  and 
bone,  to  make  up  their  full  meal ;  they  should  also  have  a  change 
of  diet  as  often  as  can  be  made  convenient,  either  in  different 
sorts  of  flesh,  or  the  vegetables  varied,  with  sometimes  wheaten 
and  at  others  oaten  bread ;  with  tolerable  plenty  of  it,  and  plenty 
of  exercise,  they  are  always  ready. 

"  If  you  wish,''  says  Arrian,  p.  144,  *^  a  brood  bitch  to  recover 
her  previous  speed,  you  mast  not  let  her  suckle  her  whelps,  except 
merely  to  lighten  any  excess  of  milk,  and  then  put  them  to  other 
bitches,  selecting  such  as  are  well  bred ;  for  the  milk  of  degenerate 
curs  is  not  congenial  to  higli  bred  puppies.  If,  however,  the  dam 
appear  no  longer  serviceable  for  coursing,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
whelps  with  their  own  mother,  and  not  to  put  them  to  a  fotster 
parent.  For  the  growth  is  stinted  by  a  stranger's  nursing  (as  the 
other  Xenophon  declares)  but  the  mother's  milk  and  breath 
are  cherishing  to  her  puppies."  His  translator  says,  p.  144 — 147, 
'^  Whether  the  bitch  be  required  for  tlie  field  again  or  not,  no 
hnmane  courser  will  allow  her  to  suckle  more  than  four  or  five 
whelps.  If  she  be  young,  Calumella  advises  that  the  first  litter  be 
taken  from  her.  Namesian  also  destroys  the  first  litter,  and  the 
smallest  puppies  of  subsequent  litters.  Fronto  also  agrees  with 
him,  and  out  of  a  litter  of  seven,  recommends  only  four  being  kept 
with  the  mother.  Demetrius  recommends  the  heaWest  whelps  to 
be  placed  under  their  own  dam." 

2  D 
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Markham  sap  of  pappies  or  yonng  whelps,  '<  those  which  are 
raw  boned,  leane,  loose  made,  sickle  or  crooked  hoag^,  and 
generally  unknit  in  every  member,  are  ever  likely  to  make  the 
best  dogges,  and  most  shapely ;  bnt  snch  as  are,  in  the  first  three 
or  four  months,  ronnd,  close  trussed,  fat,  straight,  and  as  it  were 
summed  and  well  knit  in  every  member,  never  prove  good,  swift, 
nor  comely." 

''  Of  nurse  bitches,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  enjoins,  should  be  of  no 
servUe  condition,  or  vyce  notable.  Turberville  says,  when  a  bitch 
hath  whelpes,  let  a  mastiff  bitch  give  suck  to  one  half,  and  you 
shall  find  that  they  wOl  never  be  so  good  as  those  which  the  dam 
did  bring  up." 

There  is  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  should  govern  the 
breeder'^s  decision  with  respect  to  how  many  whelps  he  will  allow 
the  dam  to  suckle ;  if  you  destroy  a  part  of  them,  you  may,  for 
any  thing  you  know  to  the  contrary,  destroy  the  only  ones  worth 
rearing,  for  it  very  often  happens,  that  there  are  two  or  three 
much  better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  only  one  which 
proves  good,  the  others  quite  inferior ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  none  but  the  best  of  litters  should  be  bred  from,  as 
to  breed  from  the  worst  is  sure  to  deteriorate  the  breed. 

If  a  bitch  has  ten  whelps,  those  ten  cannot  each  have  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  mother^s  nourishment  as  if  there  were  only  five ;  but 
this  is  of  small  consequence  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  pro- 
vided the  dam  is  healthy,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  milk,  as  during 
that  time  the  whelps  take  each  but  a  small  quantity ;  as  they  get 
larger  and  stronger,  they  require  more,  but  they  are  tiien  gettii^ 
sufficiently  old  to  have  substitutes  for  mothers^  milk  in  part  of 
their  nourishment,  which  assists  the  mother ;  and  is  not  only  as 
conducive  to  their  growth  and  strength,  taken  alternately  with  her 
milk,  but  is  very  useful  in  preparing  them,  by  a  gradual  transition, 
for  eventually  leaving  off  sucking  the  dam,  without  injury  to 
thentselves,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  sudden  transition 
fVom  mothers^  to  cows^  milk,  or  to  any  other.  If  the  dam  is  yonng, 
weakly,  or  in  ill  health,  the  fewer  whelps  she  suckles  the  better. 
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There  is  another  point  which  I  have  not  seen  alluded  to  ^  anj 
i)i  these  authors^  but  is  a  necessary  consideration  in  producing 
good  puppies^  before  putting  sire  and  dam  together;  and  that  is, 
exercise,  as  conddcive  to  tlieir  good  health,  which  is  very  essential 
at  the  time  of  procreation.  I  will,  however,  first  relate  a  circum- 
stance, the  result  of  which  may  be  deemed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  nature  will  sometimes  work  wonders.  This 
extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  in  the  late  Mr.  Mundy's 
kennel,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  celebrated  dog.  Wonder,  having 
that  name  given  to  him. 

Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  sent  his  bitch,  Wagtail,  given  to  him  by 
King  George  the  Third,  to  Mr.  Mundy,  requesting  she  might  be 
put  to  his  dog,  Galland,  (the  Stud  Book  states  Wonder  to  be  by 
Galliard ;  but  Galliard  was  own  brother  to  Wonder,  of  the  same 
litter,  by  Galland.)  Mr.  Mundy  was  from  home,  and  uncertain 
VFhen  he  would  return,  and  Galland  was  but  just  getting  better 
of  the  distemper,  or  some  other  severe  illness ;  the  servants,  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  waited  till  night  before  they  concluded,  thinking 
he  might  come  home  by  then  ;  but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  the  sen^ant 
who  brought  the  bitch  said  to  Pym,  Mr.  Mundy'^s  servant  in  the 
care  of  his  dogs,  '<  If  you  will  trust  the  dog  I  will  trust  the  bitch  ;^ 
so  it  was  agreed,  and  they  were  put  together.  Next  morning  the 
servant  went  home  with  the  bitch,  after  which  Mr.  Mundy  came 
home,  and  Pym  informed  him  what  they  had  done.  **  Well, 
Pym,''  he  says,  "  you  have  done  what  I  durst  not  have  ventured 
to  do ;  but  however,  we  sliall  see  how  it  turns  out"  In  a  regular 
course.  Wagtail  brouglit  forth  six  puppies ;  three  of  which,  two 
dogs  and  a  bitch,  were  sent  to  Mr«  Mundy.  When  they  were  old 
enough  to  have  a  trial  of  their  speed,  the  black  and  white  dog 
showed  himself  possessed  of  such  extraordinary  powers,  that 
Mr.  Mundy  said,  "Well,  Pym,  but  this  is  wonderful  indeed  I  and 
we  will  call  him  Wonder.  The  yellow  and  white  dog  also  proved 
himself  very  good,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Galliard,  to  go 
with  the  letter  of  his  sire.  Galliard  was  sent  to  Mcyor  Topham, 
to  try  his  strength  against  the  Yorkshire  dogs,  who  ran  him  two 
courses  with  the  celebrated  Snowball,  the  first  of  which  the  Major 
saw  but  little  of,  and  of  the  second,  a  good  course,  he  saw  the  whole, 
and  considered  Galliard  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  in  consequence 
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he  obtained  leave  to  keep  him  iu  exchange  for  Susan,  sister  to 
Snowdrop  by  Snowball ;  the  next  Malton  meeting,  1 806,  Galliard 
won  the  cup. 

Now,  although  this  may  be  considered  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  it  yet  affords  some  useful  instruction.  It  shows  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  an  animal  being  in  a  state  of  illness,  before  the 
disorder  is  at  its  height,  and  after ^  when  nature  has  mastered  it ; 
in  the  former,  all  the  organic  as  well  as  nutritive  particles,  the 
several  juices,  and  requisites  for  supporting  the  body  and  for  pro- 
creation, are  locked  up  and  confined  with  the  impurities  and  blood 
altogether  in  a  state  of  fever  with  its  attendant  debility,  and  inca- 
pable of  separation  from  each  other,  to  be  directed  to  their  respec- 
tive purposes ;  in  the  latter,  when  the  disorder  is  turned,  the  fever 
abates,  :and  the  good  particles  separate  from  the  impure  ones,  the 
good  are  directed  to  their  appointed  reservoirs  and  purposes,  and 
the  bad  work  off  by  evacuations  and  perspiration,  which  relieves 
the  animal,  and  restores  ]iis  wonted  strengtii  and  vigour. 

Thus,  as  in  the  instance  of  Galland,  while  he  could  procreate 
good  offspring  in  a  few  days  after  the  turn  of  his  disorder,  the 
same  number  of  days  before  that  turn,  although  tlie  quantum  of 
strength  lost  in  that  time  might  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
quantum  gained  in  those  few  days  after  the  turn,  yet  he,  in  tlie 
first  place,  would  have  no  desire  to  serve  the  bitch,  or  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it  effectually. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  brewer's  mash-tun  ;  in  the  best  malt,  the 
<vhole  farina  of  the  barley  com  is  not  converted  into  saccharine 
matter,  a  small  portion  being  left  as  mucilage  to  give  body  to  the 
liquor  as  well  as  spirit,  which  is  derived  principally  from  the  sac- 
charine part  of  the  malt ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  farina  of  the  barley  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  and  too 
great  a  portion  of  mucilage  left  in  it,  or,  as  tlie  brewers  term  it, 
the  malt  is  too  flinty,  that  flinty  part  not  only  is,  in  a  measure,  lost 
for  the  purposes  of  producing  liquor,  but  it  absorbs  a  portion  of  the 
liquor  derived  from  the  saccharine  portion  of  the  malt,  or,  as  they 
term  it,  the  good  liquor  is  locked  up  with  the  mucilage ;  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  especially  if  the  water  is 
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put  on  too  hot,  that  no  liquor  whatever  will  run  off  from  the 
mash-tun. 

It  is  similar  with  the  liquor  after  fermentation ;  if  the  cask  into 
which  it  is  drawn^  after  beings  cleansed  from  the  yeasty  be  left  un- 
stopped^ and  the  liquor  allowed  to  get  quite  cool,  it  will  not  be  so 
fine  as  if  the  cask  were  closely  stopped  up ;  the  heavy  and  lighter 
particles  combining  together,  cannot  so  easily  separate  without  its 
having,  what  the  brewer  terms,  a  sweat  ;  by  being  closely  stopped 
from  any  air  getting  to  it,  a  small  degree  of  fermentation  is  pro- 
duced, causing  heat ;  when  that  has  taken  place  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree, it  liberates  the  particles  from  each  other,  and,  as  the  liquor 
gradually  cools,  the  heavier  particles  will  subside  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  leaving  the  lighter  ones  at  the  top,  and  the  liquor  is  then 
fine,  as  the  fineness  of  the  liquor  is  the  finest  and  lightest  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  composed. 

Now  a  man,  who  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  drinking  to  excess 
day  after  day,  and  is  therefore  constantly  full  of  impurities  in  the 
blood,  and  consequently  in  a  degree  of  fever,  which  is  similar, 
though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  to  Galland's  illness,  is  in  a  Yery  unfit 
state  for  procreation ;  he  may  have  what  is  termed  a  false  appetite 
for  it,  yet  can  only  procreate  with  difficulty,  if  at  all ;  but  let  him 
have  one  strong  perspiration,  or  more  than  one,  by  labour  or  other- 
wise, and  be  relieved  from  the  consequent  fatigue,  he  will  have  a 
stronger  call  of  nature  for  sexual  intercourse  than  in  his  general 
habit,  and  will  procreate  more  effectually ;  the  nutritive  particles 
before  accumulating,  but  confined  with  the  impurities,  are  set  at 
liberty,  and  directed  to  their  proper  purposes,  by  which  the  organic 
particles  are  in  greater  abundance,  the  seminal  fluid  more  copious, 
and  further  augmented  by  those  organic  particles  being  transmit- 
ted to  the  seminal  reservoirs. 

This  effect  is  experienced  in  some  degree  by  men  who  are  not 
eating  or  drinking  to  excess  and  for  a  long  continued  time ;  but 
who  are  in  good  general  health,  and  of  regular  habits,  both  in  their 
living  and  exercise ;  if  they  happen  to  have  extraordinary  exer- 
tion for  a  sufficient  time  to  create  a  copious  perspiration,  they  feel, 
after  resting,  and  recovering  from  their  fatigue,  an  extra  call  of 
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nfttare  in  ike  same  manner.  A  similar  effect  as  that  experienced 
from  perspiration,  is  also  found  from  purgative  medicines ;  if  a 
man  is  in  regular  habits,  living  in  moderatioui  with  moderate  exer- 
cise, a  purgative  is  useful  in  causing  a  separation  of  the  particles, 
hj  which  he  will  procreate  more  freely ;  but  if  he  has  been  living 
to  excess  for  any  length  of  time,  if  onlj  one  daj,  either  a  strong 
perspiration  or  purgative  medicine  is  absolut^y  necessary  for  hie 
free  procreation.  The  opposite  effect  is  found  where  a  man  has 
been  living  very  low,  with  an  insufficiency  of  food,  and  that  poor 
and  unstimulating,  if  in  good  general  health,  one  meal  of  good 
substantial  food  will  cause  an  additional  desire  and  vigour. 

This  principle,  therefore,  strictly  applies  to  the  question  of  exer- 
cise in  animals  which  are  required  to  breed  from,  and  the  fitness 
of  their  state  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  it  makes  this  difiEerenoe 
where  men  are  in  regular  and  moderate  habits  of  living  and  exer- 
cise, how  much  greater  difference  it  must  make  between  a  stallion 
greyhound  or  horse  being  generally,  or  indeed  in  some  cases,  con- 
stantly confined  within  the  kennel  or  stable  ?  I  have  not  any  par- 
ticular cases  to  offer  in  proof  of  horses  which  travel  their  weekly 
rounds  for  the  purpose  of  covering  mares,  getting  better  stock 
than  those  kept  always  at  home  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  do  not 
doubt  their  ability,  not  only  to  get  better  stock,  but  to  cover  a 
greater  number  of  mares  effectually  in  a  given  space  of  time  by 
travelling  a  moderate  distance  most  days ;  Buffon  proves  that  ex- 
treme fatness  is  at  the  expense  of  the  seminal  reservoirs ;  and  by 
being  confined  constantly  in  the  stable,  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
working  off  the  super-abundance  of  fatty  matter,  or  of  ridding  the 
blood  and  system  of  impurities  by  exercise,  nor  can  the  general 
health  be  so  good.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  allow  a  stallion 
greyhound  his  free  liberty  to  range,  for  instance,  all  over  a  market 
town,  making  a  common  hack  of  himself  in  serving  every  longing 
dame  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  ;  that  would  be  the  opposite  extreme 
of  constant  confinement;  but  whether  old  or  young;  whether 
wanted  to  course,  or  kept  entirely  as  a  stallion,  he  ought  to  have 
a  fair  portion  of  exercise  most  days. 

Giving  bitches  at  heat  exercise,  is  out  of  die  question,  so  far  as 
allowing  them  liberty  to  range  where  they  please,  as  either  the  dog 
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intended,  would  ward  her  before  the  proper  time,  <^  which  mere 
hereafter,  or  some  car  might  ward  her;  they  ooght  nevertheless  to 
have  some  exercise  when  it  can  be  given  ssfielj.  I  knew  a  bitch 
that  had'  been  on  heat  more  than  a  week,  brought  several  miles, 
and  pat  to  the  dog  immediately,  warded,  and  taken  off  home  again 
witiboat  waiting,  altog^er,  above  half  an  hoar,  and  she  produced 
twelve  whelps ;  now  here  was  exercise  inunediatelj  before  bmng 
warded,  and  immediately  after  it;  eight  of  these  poppies,  that  is, 
before  being  two  years  old,  were  sold  to  different  gentlemen  at 
prices  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds ;  two  were  given  away  when  sucking  whelps,  and  I  believe 
the  other  two  died. 

Arrian  says,  p.  140,  **  It  is  best  for  the  dog  and  bitdi  to  be 
shut  up  by  Uiemselves,  and  to  be  out  of  sight  while  togethen  For 
open  and  public  copulations,  if  we  may  believe  sportsmen,  are  not 
prolific ;  but  such  as  are  effected  in  private  are  reported  to  suc- 
ceed.'' His  translator  adds,  ^  This  ridiculous  notion,  though 
doubtfully  advanced  in  the  Manual,  is  supported  by  many  of  the 
old  Cynegetica.  The  credulous  author  of  theCynographiaCuriosa 
adds  to  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  by  saying,  <  Si  turn  tuUantur 
canes,  venationi  inuHlea  parient^  borrowing  the  same  from  the 
Cynosophium,  where  such  an  opinion  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
long  experience.^ 

But  to  return  to  exercise.  Arrian  says,  p.  141,  ^  Bitches,  after 
being  warded,  may  be  led  out,  as  walking  about  is  conducive  to 
their  strength ;  but  they  must  not  be  slipped  again  to  a  hare,  for 
fear  of  being  destroyed,  by  overstraining  and  excesmve  6itigue.^ 
The  Gratii  Cyneg.  says,  that  **  walking  exercise  should  be  cott- 
oned till  the  period  of  parturition  arrives.^ 

There  is,  however  ridiculous  the  notion  may  appear  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  private  copulation,  some  difference  in  the  shyness  of 
both  dogs  and  bitches,  and  the  remark  is  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  notice ;  and  if  yon  could  be  certain,  when  shut  up  by  them- 
selves, of  the  bitch  having  been  fairly  and  closely  warded,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  it;  and  such  may  be  ascertained  by 
occasionally  watching  them  during  the  time,  because  they  generally 
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hang  together  for  some  time  afitenrards ;  this,  however,  depends 
on  whether  there  is  any  shyness  or  not  There  can,  however,  be 
no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  exercise  afterwards  to  the  bitch, 
and  for  several  days,  so  that  she  is  secure  from  being  again  warded, 
either  by  the  same  dog  or  any  other ;  and  when  too  heavy  in  pup 
for  coursing,  they  should  have  tlieir  entire  liberty  to  take  their  own 
exercise,  for  even  with  that  exercise  some  purgatives  are  necessary, 
to  have  them  as  free  from  impurities  in  the  blood  as  possible  at  that 
particular  period;  and  without  exercise  they  would  require  stronger 
purgatives;  but  without  either  exercise  or  purgatives  I  should 
expect  the  whelps,  or  most  of  them,  to  die  of  distemper  or  some  otiier 
disorder,  before  many  montlis  old,  especially  if  the  dam  were  fed 
of  coarse,  heavy,  foul  offal. 

I  will  here  mention  an  instance  of  exercise  immediately  before 
copulation,  and  that  of  very  strong  exercise,  many  years  ago,  near 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire.  A  dog  and  bitch  were  slipped  at  a  hare, 
which  ran  for  covert  at  Withcall  Brackens;  the  wind  was  ex- 
ceedingly rough  and  boisterous,  and  blew  directly  from  the  covert 
to  where  tlie  hare  was  started,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
company  to  get  on  after  the  dogs  with  any  expedition;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  any  one  of  the  company  got  to  the  Brackens, 
and  when  there,  they  found  tlie  hare  lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
and  the  dog  warding  the  bitch.  The  produce,  generally,  were 
good  ;  and  one  dog  whelp,  reared  by  that  worthy  and  kind  hearted 
man,  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  of  Tathwell,  the  patron  of  the  Louth 
Coursing  Club,  (and  long  may  he  live  to  remain  so,)  proved  so 
extraordinarily  good,  that  he  considered  him  the  best  greyhound 
he  was  ever  possessed  of.  The  dog  and  bitch  would  of  course, 
when  they  had  killed  the  hare,  as  usual,  lie  down  to  rest  till 
they  had  recovered  their  wind,  and  until  that  was  done,  probably 
the  dog  would  not  perceive  the  bitch  being  on  heat ;  but  with  all 
this,  there  was  plenty  of  time  before  the  company  got  to  them. 
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The  heat,  or  time  the  femalee  of  animals  are  in  season  for 
breeding,  is  evidently  a  provision  of  nature,  in  their  different 
organization  from  that  of  the  male,  to  give  the  proper  adaptation 
for  procreation  to  the  generative  faculties.  The  females  of  ani- 
mals are  only  capable  of  procreating  with  success  during  that 
season  ;  wliile,  with  the  human  species,  during  the  flowing  of  the 
menses,  a  provision  equally  for  the  same  purpose,  the  females  have 
less  or  no  desire  than  they  have  during  the  intervals  between  each 
flowing  of  them ;  the  males  of  most  animals  are  capable  of  pro- 
creating at  any  period  of  the  year.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  males  of  all  animals ;  as  this  fact  has  a  particular  co- 
incidence with  the  consideration  of  certain  cases  relative  to  the 
females,  I  will,  before  going  further  into  the  consideration  of  that 
point,  add  an  extract  from  BufiTon's  Natural  History,  printed  for 
Thomas  Kelly,  17,  Paternoster-row,  London,  1828,  and  in  a  course 
of  experiments,  he  says,  p.  164,  "  Having  procured,  at  different 
times,  the  testicles  and  seminal  vessels  of  twelve  or  thirteen  rams, 
recently  after  they  were  killed,  I  could  not  find  either  in  the 
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epidydimis  or  seminal  vessels  a  quantity  of  semen  sufficient  for  obser- 
vation. In  the  small  drops  I  could  collect,  I  found  nothing  but 
globules  without  motion.  I  cut  several  testicles  in  two  longi- 
tudinally,  and  having  collected  a  small  drop  of  liquor,  I  could 
perceive  nothing  but  motionless  globules  of  different  sizes.  As 
these  experiments  were  made  in  March,  I  imagined  that,  by 
repeating  tJiem  in  October,  which  is  the  time  of  rutting,  I  might 
find  more  liquor  in  the  vessels.  I  cut  the  testicles  of  three  rams 
into  four  parts,  and  put  each  part  into  a  glass  vessel,  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover  them,  and  closed  the  vessels  so  closely  as  to  exclude 
the  air.  After  four  days  I  found  the  liquor  full  of  moving" 
bodies. 

"  In  tlie  following  October,  I  opened  a  ram,  and  found  a  great 
quantity  of  seminal  liquor  in  the  epidydimis.  Having  examined  it 
with  the  microscope,  I  saw  such  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
moving  bodies,  that  the  liquor  seemed  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
them.  As  the  liquor  Mas  too  thick,  I  diluted  it  with  water ;  but 
I  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  water  had  stopped  all  motion  in 
the  bodies  ;  though  I  saw  them  distinctly  in  the  liquor,  they  were 
all  at  absolute  rest  Having  frequently  repeated  the  same  experi- 
ments, I  discovered  that  cold  water,  which  diluted  the  seminal 
liquor  of  other  animals,  made  that  of  the  ram  coagulate." 

From  this  we  see,  that  even  the  males,  whose  season  for  breed- 
ing  is  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  are  either  without  tlie 
animalcules  or  living  organic  particles  essential  for  procreation ; 
or,  if  not  without  them  in  the  bodily  system,  they  are  in  a  torpid 
state,  and  require  animating  to  render  them  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion of  species,  of  which  they  are  incapable,  without  being  decom- 
posed by  some  process,  natural  or  artificial. 

With  respect  to  tlie  length  of  time  which  should  elapse  after  the 
bitch  comes  on  heat  before  putting  her  to  tlie  dog,  Arrian  says, 
p.  137,  *' Watch  the  opportunity  of  the  bitch  being  clear  of  vaginal 
blood ;  for  if  she  receive  the  seed  before,  it  generally  is  not 
retained,  but  is  washed  out  by  the  blood ;  and  you  must  here  pay 
her  particular  attention,  as  it  is  only  for  a  short  interval  of  time 
that  she  preserves  her  heat,  after  the  vaginal  blood  has  stopped.*" 
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His  translator  adds,  "  The  son  of  Gryllus  recommends  tlie  same 
watchful  delay  to  insure  a  fruitful  intercourse ;  that  is^  when  the 
heat  is  begfinning  to  remit  a  little/^ 

This  caution  of  Arrian's  is  well  worthy  of  the  breeder's  atteu- 
tiou^  for  it  is  too  common  a  practice  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  time 
she  has  been  on  heat ;  if  she  will  take  the  dog,  he  considers  that 
quite  sufficient ;  but  such  is  an  erroneous  idea.  There  are  many 
other  circumstances  require  taking  into  the  account  beside  that  of 
the  seed  being  washed  out ;  and  although  there  is  some  danger  of 
that  being  done  by  the  flowing  of  the  blood  (or  whatever  matter  it 
is  which  flows,  commonly  called  the  blood,  and  only  from  its  being 
coloured  by  coming  in  contact  with  it ;)  and  the  seed  being  washed 
out  by  it,  is  the  least  important  of  any  of  those  other  circumstances 
towards  producing  a  fruitful  intercourse. 

Nature  has  various  functions  to  perform,  to  give  the  proper 
aptitude  for  procreation  during  the  operation  of  the  heat;  the 
aptness  of  the  general  organization  of  the  generative  faculties ; 
the  direction  of  the  juices  and  matter  from  the  nutritive  particles  to 
their  required  purposes  to  purposes  different  from  their  previous 
destination  ;  the  generating  or  animating  the  animalcules  or  living 
organic  particles ;  to  enlarge  what  Buffon  terms  the  glaudulous 
bodies  attached  to  the  ovaria,  and  the  production  of  matter  to 
sustain  the  young  in  the  womb,  and  ultimately  to  become  milk  for 
sustenance  after  birtli.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  Uiat  the 
production  or  generating  of  this  matter  commences  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  heat. 

During  all  this  process,  tlie  bitch  is  in  a  feverish  state  of  irrita- 
bility, and  of  internal  inflammation.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  her 
own  actions  that  she  is  not  in  so  fit  a  state  of  aptitude  to  pro- 
create at  one  stage  of  the  heat,  as  at  another ;  very  few  will  take 
the  dog  off  several  days  after  the  commencement  of  it ;  even  in  the 
middle,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  hottest  part  of  it,  which  many 
breeders  consider  the  best  time,  they  will  not  take  him  kindly ; 
while  at  quite  the  latter  part  of  it,  they  will  fondly  court  him 
to  it. 
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That  the  preparation  for  the  ultimate  prodaction  of  milk  takes 
place  at  or  about  the  oommencemeut  of  the  heat^  we  may  safely 
conclude  to  be  the  case  from  Mag^eudie^s  remark ;  **  each  mammes 
has  twelve  or  fifteen  excretory  canals^  which  open  on  the  top,  or 
upon  the  sides  of  the  nipple.  The  arteries  that  go  to  the  mammee 
are  small,  but  very  numerous  ;  they  have  abundance  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  as  well  as  nerves  ;  thus  they  possess  a  strong  sensibility. 
Up  to  the  period  of  fecundation,  the  mammae  are  inactive,  or  at 
least  have  no  apparent  secretion;  but  from  the  first  periods  of 
pregfuancy,  particular  prickling  and  shooting  sensations  are  felt  in 
them,  and  they  increase  in  size.  After  a  certain  time,  especially 
about  the  end  of  gestation,  a  serous  fluid  flows  from  the  nipple, 
which  is  sometimes  in  considerable  abundance,  and  is  called  colos- 
trum. The  secretion  has  often  the  same  character  for  two  or 
three  days  after  parturition ;  but  the  milk,  properly  so  called,  soon 
appears,  and  it  is  this  liquid  which  the  mammee  furnish  until  the 
termination  of  nursing.^^ 

Magendie  is  here  alluding  to  the  human  species ;  but  in  animals 
the  principles  of  the  organization  are  the  same,  especially  in  the 
dog  species ;  the  mammae  commence  their  secretion  of  matter  for  the 
production  of  colostrum,  which  mix  with  and  convert  the  daily 
nutritious  particles  finally  into  milk.  The  more  external  reser- 
voirs for  milk  in  various  animals,  show  tliat  it  is  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  in  its  preparation,  according  as  those  animals  are  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  pregnant  with  young.  A  cow  or  mare,  for  in- 
stance, shows  this  augmentation  of  supply  of  milky  matter,  a  very 
much  longer  time  before  the  birth  of  the  young,  than  the  ewe; 
and  the  latter  a  longer  time  than  the  bitch.  The  foetus,  which,  by 
many  is  considered  as  being  wholly  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  is  only  partly  so ;  as,  according  to  Bufibn's  experiments, 
the  vessels  conveying  the  nourishment  to  the  foetus,  have  a  mix- 
ture of  other  matter  with  the  blood,  which  gives  it  a  whitish'ap- 
pearance. 

^^  The  animalcules,'^  says  Magendie,  *^  only  exist  in  individuals 
fit  for  procreation ;  they  do  not  exist  in  female  animals  except  in 
their  season  for  breeding ;  nor  in  woihen  just  before  menstruation, 
which  commences  at  the  age  of  puberty,  at  wliich  time  these  ani- 
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malcules  give  the  aptitude  for  breeding ;  tliej  cease  to  have  men- 
struation and  the  animalcules  at  the  age  of  leaving  off  breeding. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  the  return  of  the  menses  in  females 
at  near  eightj  years  of  age,  who  have  again  become  mothers.  During 
the  flowing  of  them,  they  are  subject  to  great  irritability ;  the  least 
noise  frightens  them ;  they  are  affected  by  the  smallest  contradic- 
tion, and  are  very  irascible." 

It  is  also  evident  that  these  animalcules  require  some  time  in 
being  animated  from  their  torpid  state ;  Magendie  says,  **  in  the 
semen,  examined  by  a  microscope,  multitudes  of  animalcules  are 
observed  in  it,  which  appear  to  have  a  round  head,  and  a  pretty 
long  tail ;  the  animalcules  move  with  considerable  rapidity ;  they 
seem  to  fly  the  light  and  seek  the  shade.  Gloomy  affections,  dis- 
eases, excess,  cause  them  to  disappear.'^  But  Buffon,  who  has 
minutely  examined  tlie  seminal  fluid  of  bitches  in  various  stages 
of  their  heat,  thinks  the  tail  of  the  animalcula  is  not  a  proper  de- 
finition, as  it  does  not  form  a  component  part  of  the  animalcules, 
but  is  a  slimy  matter  adhering  to  it,  and  in  which  he  seems  to 
think  it  was  previously  enclosed  or  embodied  ;  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  heat,  it  has  this  appearance  of  a  tail,  but  does  not  move  with 
that  rapidity  which  it  ultimately  does  from  place  to  place,  but  side- 
ways, and  appears  to  be  struggling  to  get  at  liberty  from  it ;  in  fur- 
ther examinations,  as  the  heat  proceeds,  this  apparent  tail  becomes 
shorter  and  finer,  and  eventually  separates  from  the  head,  when  the  , 
latter  moves  all  ways  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  animation. 
This  takes  place  about  the  same  time  that  the  inflanmiation  of  the 
glandulons  bodies  attached  to  the  ovaria  subsides,  which  is  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  heat  They  are  then  sometimes  seen  to 
alter  their  shape  from  a  globular  to  an  oblong  form,  and,  occa- 
sionally, thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end. 

Buffon  says,  ^'  Having  dissected  a  young  bitch  that  had  never 
been  in  season,  I  dii^covered  on  one  of  the  testicles  only,  a  small 
protuberance,  which  I  imagined  to  be  tlie  rudiments  of  a  glandu- 
lons body.  The  small  quantity  of  liquor  which  was  squeezed  from 
the  testicles  contained  no  moving  bodies.  In  another  bitch,  still 
younger,  there  was  no  appearance  of  glandidous  bodies  on  the  tes- 
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tides ;  their  surface  was  white  and  perfectly  smooth.  I  compared 
these  female  testicles  with  those  of  the  male  of  the  same  age,  and 
found  that  their  internal  texture,  which  was  fleshy,  was  nearly  of 
the  same  nature."' 

"  A  live  bitch  was  dissected,  which  had  been  four  or  five  days  in 
season,  without  having  had  any  communication  with  the  male. 
The  testicles  were  as  large  as  filberts.  On  one  of  them  I  found  a 
rec?  prominent  glandulous  body  of  the  size  of  ajpea,  which  had  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  a  little  nipple,  with  a  visible  fissure,  that 
had  two  lips,  one  of  which  was  more  prominent  than  the  other. 
Having  opened  tliis  fissure,  a  liquor  distilled  from  it,  which  I  col- 
lected for  examination.  I  then  examined  this  liquor  with  the  mi- 
croscope, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  at  the  first  glance, 
moving  bodies  with  tails.  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  fresh 
drops,  no  less  than  ten  times,  in  all  of  which  the  phenomena  were 
precisely  the  same." 

^^  Another  bitch  was  opened  which  had  been  eigJd  days  in  sea- 
son, and  had  not  received  the  male.  I  examined  the  testicles,  and 
upon  each  I  found  a  glandulous  body  in  Jidl  perfection, '" 

Now,  here  we  find  a  difference  in  the  testicles  between  a  young 
bitch  and  one  of  full  age ;  also  a  difference  in  those  of  full  age  de- 
pendant on  how  long  they  have  been  on  heat ;  this  routine  of  pre- 
paration for  a  fit  state  of  aptitude  for  breeding,  attended  as  it  is 
with  fever,  inflammation  and  irritability,  must  be  a  great  disadvan- 
tage if  put  together  during  that  routine,  before  all  the  parts  are 
ripe,  free,  and  ready  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not  only  the  danger 
of  no  impregnation  taking  place,  but  less  probability  of  a  fruitful 
intercourse  in  the  number  of  puppies  produced  by  it,  and,  more- 
over, of  those  puppies  not  being  so  perfect  as  they  would  be  if  the 
bitch  were  in  a  fit  and  proper  stat-e  to  take  the  dog.  It  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  question  of  breeding,  or  not  breeding,  from  either 
dog  or  bitch,  or  any  other  animal,  before  arrived  at  the  age  of 
maturity ;  the  only  difference  is,  one  being  the  maturity  and  ripe- 
ness of  the  bitch's  generative  attributes ;  the  other,  the  maturity 
of  the  body  producing  those  attributes ;  to  have  a  perfect  good 
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dog,  he  most  be  born  a  good  one,  and  to  be  born  good  ones  there 
must  be  no  imperfection  in  the  health,  or  other  fit  state  of  the 
parents  for  procreation. 

I  have  a  case  from  an  intelligent  amateur  of  bull  and  terrier 
dogs,  who  has  bred  many  litters  from  one  bitch ;  he  has  put  the 
dog  to  her  only  once,  and  that  at  the  early  stage  of  the  heat,  and 
has  had  very  few  puppies ;  he  has,  on  another  occasion,  put  the  dog 
to  her  at  the  early  stage  of  the  heat,  and  i^^  two  or  three  times 
during  it,  and  has  had  but  few  puppies ;  at  another  time,  he  has 
put  the  dog  to  her  only  once,  and  that  at  the  latest  stage  of  the 
heat,  and  she  has  then  produced  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
puppies  which  her  other  breedings  produced.  What  is  of  still 
more  importance,  they  were,  when  grown  to  full  age,  evidently 
better  dogs ;  more  tommy ,  as  their  term  is ;  rounder  heads,  and 
show  more  of  the  true  breed ;  more  muscular  in  their  bodies  and 
legs ;  more  ferocity  in  their  countenances,  and  more  savage. 

Another  instance,  is  a  greyhound  bitcli  that  was  put  to  the  dog 
five  days  after  her  heat  came  on ;  slie  allowed  the  dog  to  smell, 
and  appeared  ready,  but  when  he  made  his  attempt  toward  her,  she 
flew  at  him  quite  savage :  the  following  day,  by  muzzling  her,  and 
some  other  means,  she  was  closely  warded ;  she  remained  on  heat 
more  than  a  week  qflerrtards.  On  her  previous  heat,  she  was 
put  to  a  dog  at  the  latter  stage  of  it,  and  quite  courted  the  dog, 
which  was  a  young  one,  to  it,  and  had  never  been  put  to  a  bitch  be- 
fore ;  that  breeding  produced  eight  puppies.  The  other  breeding 
produced  only  five,  four  dogs  and  one  bitch :  what  is  more  worthy 
of  remark,  the  bitch  had  no  tail,  and  was  otherwise  so  defective 
that  it  died  in  the  course  of  the  following  night  Of  the  four  dog 
tvhelps,  one  died  about  three  moutlis  old,  of  the  distemper; 
another  has  become  quite  deformed,  probably  from  weakness,  in 
his  back  and  shoulders ;  the  other  two  are  proniising  puppies,  now 
eleven  mouths  old ;  if  any  defect  is  found  in  their  running,  it  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  mother's  unfit  state  for  being  put  to  the 
dog,  as  both  sire  and  dam  are  known  good  ones. 

In  this  case  there  must  be  some  peculiar  prevailing  cause  for  the 
disparity  in  the  number  produced  of  each  sex ;  what  can  more  ra- 
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tionallj  be  supposed  to  be  that  cause,  thaQ  ihe  bitch  not  being  in  a  fit 
state  for  procreation,  her  animalcules  and  generative  faculties  not  folly 
ripe  and  matured  ?  The  seed  of  the  male  has,  where  both  male  and 
female  are  in  an  equal  state  of  health,  age,  c&c,  a  predominating 
influence  over  that  of  the  female,  in  some  small  degree ;  but  that 
only  produces  a  trifling  difference  in  the  number  of  each  sex  pro- 
duced ;  so  that  in  this  case,  the  dog's  seed  must  have  had  a  more 
than  usual  predominating  influence  over  tliat  of  the  bitch,  and 
which  can  be  from  no  other  cause  than  her  being  put  to  the  dog  too 
90on^  and  that  by  many  days,  as  they  were  both  nearly  equal  in  age, 
both  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  If  you  reap  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  before  it  is  ripe,  when  cut  down,  its  bulk  will  be  nearly  as 
large  as  when  quite  ripe,  but  when  dried,  and  fit  to  be  housed,  it 
will  shrivel  into  a  much  smaller  and  inferior  grain  than  that  which 
was  nearly  ripe  when  it  was  cut.  Such  unripe  grain  when  sown 
will  grow,  and  produce  fresh  grain,  yet  neither  of  so  good  a 
quality  nor  so  abundant  in  quantity  as  from  grain  that  was  ripe 
when  cut  down. 

Cows  are  in  season  for  breeding  only  about  two  days ;  mares 
a  week,  or  sometimes  two ;  yet  many  breeders  are  aware  of  the 
danger  of  tlieir  proving  barren  if  put  to  the  male  at  the  early 
stage  of  their  season,  because  they  have  experienced  the  difference 
in  the  result  Arrian,  and  the  son  of  Gryllus,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  recommend  tlie  latest  stage  of  the  heat  for  the  bitch  to  be  put 
to  the  dog;  but  although  Arriau'^s  assigned  reason  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  tJie  other  before-mentioned  reasons,  as  physiological  know- 
ledge has  made  rapid  strides  since  their  time,  and  particularly 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  yet  they  founded  their  opinion  on 
their  own  experience  from  observing  the  difference  resulting  from 
an  early  or  later  stage  of  the  heat  There  is,  therefore,  not  only 
our  own  experience  of  the  result,  but  the  result  of  those  who  were 
possessed  of  wisdom  and  acute  observation  in  olden  times,  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  more  modern  philosophical  and  physiolo- 
gical authors  on  the  subject 

Bnffon  says,  "  Mr.  Needham's  experiments  demonstrate,  that 
the  seminal  fluid  consists  of  particles  in  quest  of  organization ; 
that,  in  fact,  it  produces  organized  bodies.     It  is  indeed  probable. 
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that  these  organized  bodies  are  only  a  kind  of  instrument  for  per- 
fecting the  semen,  and  bestowing  on  it  an  active  force ;  and  that 
it  is  bj  their  internal  action  that  they  intimately  penetrate  tlie 
seminal  fluid  of  the  female." 

Magendie  says,  **  If  the  most  recent  works  of  physiology  are  to 
be  credited,  the  uterus  during  impregnation  opens  a  little,  draws 
in  the  semen  by  aspiration,  and  directs  it  to  the  ovarium  by 
means  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  contact  of  the  semen  deter- 
mines the  rupture  of  one  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  fluid  that  passes 
from  it,  or  the  vesicle  itself,  passes  into  the  uterus  where  the  new 
individual  is  developed.'^  According  to  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
^^  animalcules  must  be  indispensable  to  impregnation  ;  a  very  small 
grain  or  corpuscle  descends  into  the  tube  and  meets  the  animalcu- 
les, which   fecundate  it  several  days  after  the  approach  of  the 


As  the  efforts  of  nature,  during  the  process  of  giving  a  proper 
adaption  to  the  generative  faculties  for  procreation,  cause  a  feverish 
state  of  irritability  to  the  whole  system ;  and  this  being  made  mani* 
fest  by  the  actions  of  tlie  female  during  the  former  part  of  that 
process,  and  even  till  near  the  termination  of  her  heat,  while 
towards  that  termination  she  shows  not  only  a  willingness,  but 
also  a  desire  for  copulation  ;  we  may  therefore  rationally  conclude 
that  the  irritability,  fever,  and  inflammation,  have  subsided,  and 
that  the  whole  83rstem  is,  comparatively,  in  a  state  of  repose. 
The  generative  faculties  are  ripe  and  matured,  and  when  those 
are  satisfied  by  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes,  the  heat  goes  off  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  nature,  and  every  tiling  goes  on  in  its 
regular  and  natural  course.  In  this  way  we  see,  after  the  heat  has 
entirely  subsided,  and  a  short  time  to  recover  from  its  effects,  that 
bitches  will  run  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

A  coursing  friend  of  mine  sent  three  different  bitches,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  be  put  to  the  dug,  when  they  had  been  on  the  heat 
nine  days,  and  they  each  brought  nine  whelps ;  I  know  numerous 
instances  where  there  has  been  a  numerous  litter  from  the  bitch 
not  being  warded  till  very  late  in  the  heat,  and  a  few  that  have 
been  warded  at  the  early  part,  and  warded  again  once  or  twice  during 

2  F 
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the  heat ;  bnt  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  numerous  litter 
where  the  bitch  has  only  been  warded  in  the  first  part  of  the  heat. 

It  must  therefore  be  evident^  under  all  the  circumstaucesy  that 
the  bitch  is  more  prolific  at  the  few  last  dajs  of  her  heat  than  at 
any  other  period  of  it ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect, 
not  only  the  most  numerous  litter  from  putting  her  to  the  dog 
at  that  time,  but  that  tiiey  will  ultimately  prove  the  best  in  power 
and  speed.  Although  the  reason  which  Arrian  assigns  for  wuting 
till  the  vaginal  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  the  other  considerations  mentioned,  y^  it  is  as  good  a 
criterion  to  act  upon  as  any  other,  because  when  it  has  ceased 
flowing  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  generative  faculties 
have  lost  their  inflammation,  imd  are  matured  and  ripe  for  pro- 
creation. 

Tlie  effect  from  a  bitch  ai  heat  being  disappointed  qf  taking  the  dog. 

That  bitches  do  run  worse  after  having  been  put  aside  from 
taking  the  dog,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  while  those  who  have 
been  put  to  the  dog  soon  recover  after  the  heat  is  gone  off,  and 
run  as  well  as  at  any  other  time,  is  acknowledged  by  all  coursers. 
If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  bitch,  and  the  direction  of  her 
nourishment  from  her  food  before  the  heat  comes  on,  being  dif- 
ferent to  what  that  direction  is  while  on  the  heat,  and  the  process 
going  on  of  giving  a  proper  adaptation  for  breeding,  and  its 
consequent  fever  and  debility,  we  shall  cease  to  feel  surprise  at 
the  effect  putting  her  aside  from  taking  the  dog  haa  upon  her. 
The  aliment,  the  juices  and  fluids  derived  from  it,  and  the  vessels 
employed  in  conveying  them  to  their  several  destinations,  are 
directed  to  different  purposes  in  the  two  cases,  being  altered  in 
their  direction  by  the  heat,  and  had  settled  and  established  them- 
selves for  their  new  purposes,  but  those  purposes  being  rendered 
abortive,  a  re-action  must  necessarily  take  place.  Their  former 
action,  in  the  altered  direction  of  their  purposes,  was  in  unison 
with  the  dictates  of  nature,  yet  occasioned  irritation,  fevQr>  tmd 
inflammation;  the  re-action  is  from  nature  being  disi^pcHuted, 
and  consequently  may  be  termed  contrary  to  its  dictates,  and  must 
consequently  produce  an  increase  of  fever  to  its  former,  with  an 
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increase  of  inflammation,  and  its  attendant  debility ;  the  fluids 
and  orgfanic  parts  have  to  be  re-directed  to  their  former  purposes, 
and  the  matter  g;enerated  towards  the  ultimate  production  of  milk 
has  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  sort  of  retrograde  movement,  evidently 
by  their  being  so  long  affected,  requiring  a  length  of  time. 

The  matter  being  thus  generated,  by  not  being  carried  forward 
in  its  natural  course,  becomes,  in  some  measure,  indurated,  requir- 
ing great  and  long  continued  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  which  must 
occasion  a  deficiency  in  energy  and  strength.  What  affects  one 
•  organ,  affects  the  rest  of  the  body,  some  say  by  sympathy ;  we 
need,  however,  have  no  recourse  to  sympathetic  feelings ;  the  blood 
must  be  affected  by  its  contact  with  that  affected  organ,  and  in  its 
cireulation  affects,  in  some  degree,  all  other  organs,  especially 
those  of  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  nerves,  for  instance ;  and  this 
obstruction  to  the  regular  progress  of  the  matter  generated  for  the 
prodnctdon  of  milk,  and  the  re-action  which  in  consequence  takes 
place,  must  affect  the  strong  sensibility  possessed  by  the  abundance 
of  nerves  and  lymphatic  vessels  attached  to  the  numerous  arteries 
that  lead  to  the  mamm»,  and  from  them,  the  blood,  affected  in  its 
circulation  by  its  contact  with  them,  affects,  in  its  turn,  other 
nerves  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Other  animals  have  not  their  powers  and  speed  put  to  the  test 
Eke  greyhounds,  by  which  the  disadvantage  by  being  put  aside 
from  taking  the  male  when  in  season  for  breeding,  is  not  so  per- 
ceptible, nor  of  so  much  consequence.  The  racing  mare  is  evidently 
affected  by  it,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  greyhound ;  cows, 
that  are  in  use  for  ^e  bull  only  for  two  or  three  days,  if  put  by 
from  taking  him,  are  observed  to  be  affected  by  it  for  some  time ; 
if  a  fat  cow,  for  instance,  comes  into  use  a  month  or  two  before 
she  is  intended  for  the  slaughter  house,  she  is  generally  put  to  the 
boll,  altiiongh  tdiere  is  neither  a  prospect  nor  intention  of  reaping 
any  benefit  from  her  young  thereby  generated;  this  the  feeder 
does  from  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  if  she  is  not  put  to  the 
bull,  she  sinks  in  her  appearance  of  fatness  very  much,  and  in  a 
short  time,  which  would  require  a  much  longer  time  after  the  irri- 
tability had  subsided,  to  restore  her  to  her  previous  state. 
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Cows  are  affected  in  this  way  a  shorter  time  than  mares ;  and 
mares  a  shorter  time  than  bitches ;  the  production  of  their  milk  ia 
more  remotely  required  than  that  of  bitches,  having  to  go  four  or 
five  times  as  long  in  pregnancy,  consequently  tlie  preparation  of 
the  matter  for  the  ultimate  production  of  their  milk,  has  not  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  is  easier  and  sooner  eradicated  from  the  vessels,  and 
every  thing  sooner  directed  to  its  former  course. 

The  searching  qualities  of  a  continued  course,  for  a  few  weeks, 
of  gentle  vegetable  purgatives,  would  assist  nature  in  ridding  itself 
of  this  indurated  encumbrance,  and  render  the  bitch  sooner  fit  for 
the  field.  This  mitigation  of  injury  may  be  carried  further  by 
previous  precautions,  which  may  act  in  the  manner  of  pcuiial  pre- 
ventatives, and  thus  expedite  the  remedy.  We  know  tliat  accord- 
ing as  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  given,  so  is  the  surplus 
of  organic  particles  thrown  into  the  seminal  reservoirs,  greater  or 
smaller,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  aptitude  for  procreation  in  like 
manner,  of  which  the  secretion  of  matter  for  the  ultimate  produc- 
tion of  milk  is  one ;  which  matter  has  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the 
bitch  is  in  a  perfect  state  for  coursing ;  the  less  of  that  matter  is 
thus  secreted,  the  sooner  it  will  be  eradicated ;  and  therefore, 
tliough  an  entire  preventative,  if  we  knew  of  one,  may  be  of  doubt- 
ful utility,^  yet  to  make  the  heat  more  mild  and  gentle,  and  less 
matter  consequently  secreted,  cannot  be  supposed  injurious,  but  on 
the  contrary,  must  facilitate  the  subsequent  eradication  of  what 
matter  is  secreted  during  the  heat  If  a  bitch  shows  symptoms  of 
heat,  when  you  do  not  want  her  to  breed,  but  to  course  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  her  into  a  fit  and  proper  state,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
take  her  immediately  into  low  keeping,  and  continue  her  so  during 
her  heat,  by  which  you  will  have  reason  to  expect  a  less  surplus 
of  organic  particles,  and  less  secretion  of  milky  matter  in  the  lym- 
phatic and  other  vessels.  The  whey  tub  is  an  excellent  antidote 
where  much  flesh  has  been  given,  in  which  case  they  will  drink 
more  plentifully  than  without  flesh ;  but  in  order  that  they  may 
take  in  a  good  quantity  of  whey  when  on  heat  without  flesh,  which 
should  then  be  withheld,  whey  porridge,  moderately  thickened, 
would  be  a  good  substitute ;  and  if  they  will  eat  it  freely,  would 
perhaps  be  the  best  food  with  a  little  bread,  to  confine  them  to 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  heat  I  should  prefer  this  gentle 
diarrhcetic  to  checking  the  heat,  and  preventing  nature  having  its 
regular  course,  by  giving  strong  purgative  medicines.  If,  after 
the  heat  has  subsided,  a  gentle  course  of  purgatives,  besides  reliev- 
ing from  the  bad  effects  of  the  heat,  would  assist  in  restoring 
them  to  a  good  state  of  condition  for  coursing. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  coursers,  that  you  spoil  for  ever  a  young 
bitch  at  heat  by  putting  her  aside  from  taking  the  dog ;  and  this 
opinion,  I  am  informed,  was  entertained  by  the  late  Mr.  Mundy, 
for  whose  opinion  I  hold  the  greatest  respect.  It  must,  however, 
be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  possible 
means  of  accurately  ascertaining  it  to  be  a  matter  of  fact:  they 
may  advance  instances  of  bitches  never  running  so  well  aflker  being 
put  by  from  taking  the  dog  as  they  did  before  going  on  heat ;  and 
may  as  well  say  that  a  middle  aged  or  old  bitch  will  be  spoiled  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  if  put  by,  as  a  young  one  is  spoiled  by  it ; 
but  I  know  numbers  of  bitches  that  have  been  put  by  both  when 
young  and  middle  aged,  that  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  run  as 
well  afterwards  as  they  ever  did  before. 

In  all  my  numerous  inquiries  for  a  practical  proof  of  this  sup- 
posed interminable  injury,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any 
which  can  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Mr.  HassalPs  Harpalyse,  else- 
where mentioned,  was  put  by  from  taking  the  dog,  I  believe  her 
irvo  first  heats,  and  she  was  generally  rather  uncertain  in  her  run- 
ning, which,  by  some  coursers  who  knew  her,  was  ascribed  to  that 
circumstance ;  but  here  the  proof  fails ;  and  the  more  probable 
conclusion  is,  that  her  uncertainty  is  more  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  march  of  intellect ;  a  sort  of  forced  march,  by  which  it  came 
upon  her  with  unfortunately  running  three  very  severe  courses  in 
quick  succession  when  but  about  fourteen  months  old,  by  fresh 
hares  getting  up  as  soon  as  the  other  she  had  been  running  was 
killed.  What  strengthens  the  proof  that  her  uncertainty  was  not 
owing  to  any  bodily  defect  from  being  put  aside  from  taking  the 
dc^,  but  to  the  march  of  intellect,  is,  that  when  she  chose  to  run' 
her  best,  she  showed  most  extraordinary  powers  of  speed  and  stout- 
ness, which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  her  bodily  structure 
been  injured  by  her  disappointed  heats. 
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Old  Nun,  before  mentioned^  was  pat  by  from  taking  the  dog  her 
first  heat ;  and  although  she  has  never  run  in  pablic,  jet  she  has 
run  in  many  private  parties  against  good  dogs ;  and  fond  as  coursers 
are  of  boasting  of  having  beat  any  celebrated  crack  greyhooad,  I 
can  find  none  who  claims  the  honour  of  beating  this  bitch.  It  is 
corioosy  the  nniformity  of  answer  I  have  received  to  my  inquiries 
on  this  subject:  **  What  Nun?"  they  say,  "Yes,  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son's  Nun ;''  "  No !  no !  I  cannot  say  I  have — she  is  a  good  one,'* 
they  generally  add.  1  am,  however,  now  relieved  from  this  diffi> 
culty  of  finding  any  courser  who  claims  beating  her,  as  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  stud  of  good  long  tails,  claims  the 
honour  of  having  beat  her,  the  last  season,  idien  she  was  tei^  yeoM 
old;  aye,  and  boasts  no  little  of  it,  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  as  if 
he  did  not  think  her  a  very  good  one,  he  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  boasting  of  having  beat  her  when  ten  years  old  by  a  middle 
aged  greyhound. 

Although  Mr.  Mundy  entertained  the  opinion  of  such  eventual 
injury  from  putting  a  bitch  at  heat  aside  from  taking  the  dog,  he 
was  nevertheless  so  convinced  of  the  injurious  effect  in  other 
respects  from  breeding  at  that  age,  that  he  never,  in  such  cases, 
allowed  them  to  suckle  more  than  one,  or  at  most,  two  whelps,  and 
those  not  to  hang  upon  her  the  usually  full  time. 

Now  there  is  the  qttesHonahl^Jhncy,  nevertheless  very  important 
if  true,  that  of  the  young  bitch  being  spoiled  if  put  by  from  taking 
the  dog,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unquestionable  fact  of  putting 
her  to  the  dog  at  that  age,  preventing  the  full  and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  her  muscular  and  bony  structure,  on  the  other  hand ;  the 
bitches  services  in  the  field  during  that  period  are  wortliless  either 
way,  with  the  exception  of  tliree  or  four  weeks ;  but  as  we  know 
that  where  a  number  of  bitches  are  kennelled  together,  when  one 
goes  on  heat,  all  or  most  of  the  others  do  the  same ;  and  we  know 
also,  from  a  variety  of  facts,  that  excitement  has  great  influence  in 
these  cases,  there  seems  no  other  preventative  against  this  dilemma, 
than  keeping  those  you  think  too  young  to  breed  separately  from 
the  older  ones,  when  there  is  any  probability  of  any  of  those  old 
ones  going  to  heat  Even  should  a  young  bitch  go  to  heat  with* 
out  this  excitement,  and  in  a  way  which  may  be  deemed  a  natural 
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heat,  I  would,  if  I  valued  her  future  services  eitlier  to  course  or 
hreed,  put  her  by  from  taking  the  dog ;  as  I  conceive  the  injury 
ariaiii^  from  putting  her  to  the  dog,  to  be  much  greater  than  what- 
ever injury  may  follow  from  disappointing  her. 

I  know  some  few  instances  of  young  bitdies  going  to  heat  that 
have  been  bred  from  parents  that  were  of  full  age  when  they  first 
bred  puppies,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  instances  may  be  ad- 
duced of  such  being  the  case ;  but  in  those  few  cases  which  I  know 
of,  there  is  great  reason  for  supposing,  that  such  early  heat  was 
more  from  being  with  other  bitches  when  on  heat,  than  from  a 
natural  or  unforced  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  1  know  many  in«> 
stances  where  those  bred  from  parents  which  did  not  breed  when 
young,  have  gone  two  or  three  years  without  being  on  heat,  al- 
though  they  have  been  with  other  bitches  on  heat  generally  from 
the  time  they  became  old  enough  to  course ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioued  whether  the  safest  and  best  way  of  preventing  young  bitches 
from  going  to  heat,  from  which  there  is  so  much  disappointment 
and  injury,  would  not  be  to  breed  from  none  but  those  of  quite  a 
full  age. 

I  know  a  bitch  that  is  now  suckling  her  first  puppies,  and  from 
her  first  heat,  and  she  has  run  two  seasons,  if  not  three ;  she  was 
with  another  bitch  that  was  on  lieat  and  bred  from  it,  a  year  before 
she  came  on  heat  herself,  and  they  thought  she  showed  signs  of  it 
at  the  same  time,  but  it  did  not  come  forward,  though  she  was  with 
the  other  bitch  in  a  small  kennel  all  the  time.  This  bitch,  I  have 
only  recently  foimd  out,  was  bred  from  quite  old  parents,  and  her 
parents  also  bred  from  old  ones. 

One  or  mare  nardinga. 

It  is  a  question  with  some  breeders  whether,  by  having  less  than 
an  average  number  of  whelps  at  a  litter,  they  have  not  a  right  to 
expect  those  whelps  will  eventually  make  better  dogs  than  if  there 
were  more  of  them ;  this  question  is  distinct  from  that  of  how  many, 
if  the  litter  be  numerous,  it  is  best  to  let  the  dam  suckle ;  as  the  latter 
question  is  dependant,  principally,  on  whether  the  dam  is  a  good 
suckler,  has  a  deficiency  of  milk,  or  is  herself  in  good  health,  and 
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well  or  ill  fed,  and  assisted  by  the  puppies,  wlien  old  enoug^h  to  lap 
otlier  milk,  having  the  proper  attention  paid  to  them ;  whiJe  the 
former  question  is  dependant  on  there  being  a  good  supply  of 
generative  matter,  and  that  in  a  fit  and  proper  state,  from  both 
sire  and  dam.  If  a  mare  brings  forth  a  foal,  or  a  cow  a  calf,  not 
above  half  the  ordinary  size,  the  breeder  would  at  once  conclude 
that  there  had  been  a  defect  in  one  attribute  or  another  in  pro- 
ducing it;  why,  therefore,  may  we  not  conclude  the  same,  if 
a  bitch  only  brings  half  the  average  number  of  whelps  ? 

If  there  be  much  disparity  in  the  number  of  each  sex  produced, 
it  shows  some,  though  it  may  be  a  trifling  defect,  in  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  matter  in  the  opposite  sex,  but  which, 
when  the  litter  is  numerous,  is  of  minor  importance,  as  upon  the 
whole  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  abundance  in  both  parents, 
and  they  in  a  fit  state  for  procreation  ;  but  without  any  great  dis- 
parity in  the  number  of  each  sex,  if  the  number  of  whelps  be 
much  under  the  average,  it  shows  a  material  defect  in  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  the  parents.  This  defect  cannot  be  fully  counter- 
balanced by  those  few  pjippies  having  a  greater  share  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  womb  than  if  there  had  been  more  of  them ;  an 
average  number  is  the  best,  and  the  most  promising  to  make 
good  greyhounds,  and  those  about  an  equal  number  of  dog  and 
bitch  puppies ;  for  where  there  are  many  more  tlian  an  average 
number,  there  must  be  some  deficiency  of  sustenance  for  them, 
and  the  womb  distended  and  uncomfortable,  like  an  over-filled 
stomach. 

Less  than  an  average  number  is  not  only  dependant  upon  the 
stage  of  the  dam's  heat,  the  general  health  or  condition  of  both 
sire  and  dam,  but  also  dependant  on  the  number  of  times  they  are 
put  together,  and  that  of  the  dog  having,  or  not  having,  recently 
been  put  to  other  bitches,  and  how  often. 

Amongst  Buffon's  numerous  experiments  and  examination  of 
the  semen  of  dogs,  he  caused  two  emissions  from  one  dog  in  the 
same  day ;  in  the  last  emission  the  fluid  was  not  only  less  in  quan- 
tity, but  also  totally  unsupplied  with  the  essential  organic  living 
particles^  of  which,  in  the  first  emission,  there  was  abundance. 
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These  particles,  he  found  by  other  experiments,  are  secreted  in  the 
body  of  the  animal,  in  the  flesh,  and  in  ihe  flesli  of  tlie  testicles, 
and  when  the  reservoirs  are  discharged  of  them,  they  require 
a  certain  time  for  renewal,  and  fresh  seminal  fluid  is  found  long 
before  the  particles  are  found  in  it.  Thus  putting  the  dog  re- 
peatedly to  the  bitch,  unless  a  proper  interval  is  allowed,  is  devoid 
of  any  utility  in  causing  a  renewed  impregnation,  because  the  fluid 
of  both  dog  and  bitch,  by  that  repetition,  is  without  any  of  the  essen- 
tial abundance  of  the  organic  particles  which  constitute  the  seed. 

This  matter  is  subject  to  some  variation  in  diflerent  animals, 
and  also  a  variation  in  the  dog,  according  as  he  is  fed  in  quantity, 
and  the  nature  of  the  food ;  a  horse,  bull,  or  ram,  would  eflectually 
serve  his  respective  female  more  times  in  a  day  than  a  dog, 
especially  if  the  dog  were  fed  only  once  in  a  day,  a  full  meal,  and 
the  food  be  all,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  same  degree  of  digestibility. 
The  food,  before  it  contributes  to  supplying  the  seminal  reservoirs, 
has  to  undergo  its  process  of  digestion,  chymification,  chylification, 
and  animalization ;  which  latter  consists  of  the  nutritive  particles 
penetrating  into  the  organs,  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  animal  him- 
self; the  perpetual  waste  of  the  flesh  and  parts  is  then  re-supplied 
by  the  nutritive  particles  penetrating  into  the  organs,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  food  should  be  such  as  re-supplies  that  perpetual 
waste  by  fresh  additions  in  the  same  order  or  progression  with 
which  that  waste  takes  place ;  the  nature  and  digestibility  of  the 
food  best  calculated  for  this  progressive  action  and  corresponding 
re-action,  according  to  the  respective  organization  of  each  animal, 
is  that  food  best  calculated  to  support  his  strength,  which  cor- 
responds with  his  entire  organization ;  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that 
what  is  most  corresponding  to  the  organization  of  any  animal,  is 
the  best  for  him. 

This  applies  to  his  powers  of  procreation  equally  with  those  for 
labour,  or  for  his  greatest  possible  exertion ;  and  is  the  principle 
which  ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  feeding  greyhounds  when  in 
training  for  the  course. 

When  the  food  has  undergone  its  animalization,  any  surplus 
nature  finds  in  the  organs  is  extracted  and  directed  to  the  seminal 
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reservoirs  for  procreation  ;  then,  if  only  one  meal  in  a  day  be  given 
to  a  dog,  and  the  food  nearly  all  of  one  degree  of  digestibility,  ita 
nutritive  particles  enter  the  organs  nearly  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  organic  particles  are  supplied  to  the  seminal  reservoirs,  in  a 
corresponding  manner ;  but  if  that  one  meal  in  a  day  be  of  food  of 
different  degrees  of  digestibility,  (of  which  the  most  natural  food 
for  a  dog,  and  the  most  corre^iponding  to  his  organization  con- 
sists,) the  nutritive  particles  penetrate  the  organs  progres- 
sively, and  the  organic  particles  are  directed  to  the  seminal  reser- 
voirs in  the  same  order.  If  only  one  meal  in  a  day  of  the  same 
degree  of  digestibility  has  been  given,  and  the  organic  particles 
have  been  accumulating  for  many  days,  there  will  be  such  a  super- 
abundance of  them  in  the  seminal  reservoirs,  as  may  serve  for 
more  than  one  copulation,  yet  the  greatest  portion  of  them  are 
discharged  in  the  first,  except  from  the  more  remote  reservoirs ; 
the  approximating  reservoirs  are  only  partially  recruited,  and  that 
by  the  remote  ones,  until  the  succession  of  particles  from  the 
day''s  food  succeeding  that  from  which  those  particles  were 
derived. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  female,  when  the  same  male  and 
female  are  repeatedly  put  together;  yet  by  excitement,  a  fresh 
supply  of  seminal  fluid  may  be  attracted  to  the  reservoirs  by 
a  sort  of  forced  extract,  but  which  is  not  attended  with  the  essen- 
tial  abundance  of  organic  particles,  nature  not  having  had  due 
time  for  its  required  decomposition  by  its  commixture  with  fluids 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  body,  which  is  essential  to  the  re-production 
of  those  particles.  If,  therefore,  the  dog  be  fed  only  on  one  meal 
a  day,  the  food  ought  to  be  of  various  degrees  of  digestibility, 
the  digestion  of  difl*erent  substances  being  accomplished  on  one 
substance  some  hours  before  tliat  of  another ;  but  if  his  food  be  all 
of  one  degree  of  digestibility,  he  ought  to  be  fed  several  times  in 
the  day,  to  keep  up  the  required  regular  supply  of  nutritive  parti- 
cles to  the  organs,  either  for  the  purposes  of  procreation,  or  of 
supporting  his  strength  during  long  continued  exertion. 

The  horse,  bull,  or  ram,  with  food  before  him,  though  that 
food  is  nearly  all  of  the  same  degree  of  digestibility,  feeds  almost 
perpetually,  and  the  sustenance  comes  into  the  system  progres- 
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fdvelj  in  its  order  as  taken  into  the  stomach;  furnishing,  from 
time  to  time,  a  fresh  supply  of  nutritive  particles  in  regular  course 
to  the  organs ;  therefore  it  is,  that  the  males  of  some  sorts  of 
animals  will  effectually  serve  females  more  frequently  in  the  day, 
than  the  males  of  other  sorts  of  animals  will  do.  Horses,  bulls, 
and  rams,  will  seiVe  their  respective  females  oftener  in  a  day, 
than  a  dog  that  is  fed  only  once  a  day  of  food  of  only  one  degree 
of  digestibility ;  I  know  of  two  instances  where  a  horse  has  efifec- 
toally  served  six  different  mares  in  one  day.  It  is  thus  that 
a  cow,  after  being  milked  in  a  morning,  continues  gradually  filling 
her  reservoir,  or  elder  as  it  is  called,  with  fresh  milk  until  her  next 
regular  time  of  milking,  not  from  the  food  she  eats  that  day,  but 
the  day  or  night  preceding  it,  because  she  is  continually  feeding. 
It  is  thus  that  a  horse's  strength  is  successively  supported 
during  a  great  and  lengthened  exertion  for  the  ten  or  twelve  hours 
he  may  be  absent  from  his  manger  when  hunting,  or  employed 
in  other  severe  work.  It  is  the  same  with  the  greyhound ;  his 
strengtli  is  better  supported  in  his  courses,  if  he  is  fed  in  such 
a  manner,  or  with  food  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility,  to 
come  progressively  into  liis  system,  than  if  it  comes  nearly  all  at 
the  same  time ;  his  stomach  will  feel  exhausted  for  want  of  some 
food  in  it  to  act  upon  ;  and  if  his  stomach  feels  exhausted  it  will 
affect  his  whole  frame  in  some  degree. 

Food  is  digested  a  considerable  time  before  the  nutritive 
particles  fully  and  finally  penetrate  into  the  flesh  and  system, 
so  as  completely  to  renovate  it.  A  man  scantily  fed,  and  of 
poor  food  for  several  days,  has  but  little  desire  for  sexual  inter- 
course ;  give  him  one  good  substantial  meal,  at  noon  for  instance, 
his  desire  mat/  come  on  at  night,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  it 
will  the  next  morning. 

K  you  put  a  bitch  three  or  four  times  to  the  dog  during  one 
heat,  tlie  produce,  in  all  probability,  is  all  either  from  the  first  or 
from  the  last  warding,  and  not  from  the  intermediate  ones ;  other- 
wise, when  a  day  or  two  intervenes  between  these  wardings,  why 
do  the  puppies  come  generally  all  at  one  time,  in  one  day,  or  in 
one  night  ?  The  immediate  agency  for  this  b  not  exactly  known 
or  defined  by  philosophers ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  the 
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puppies  are  from  the  first  instead  of  the  last  wardiDg* ;  especially 
if  the  bitch  were  past  the  meridian  of  her  heat  when  that  first 
warding  took  place ;  and  if  but  few  puppies  are  produced,  it  is 
owing  to  part  of  the  first  impregnation  being  destroyed  by  the 
subsequent  wardinjgs. 

The  bitch  ought  to  be,  what  is  termed,  close  warded  ;  that  is,  be 
allowed  to  hang  together  their  natural  time,  without  means  being 
taken  to  separate  them,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  dashing  cold 
water  upon  them,  or  otherwise ;  as  nature  has  given  that  pecu- 
liarity of  structure,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  tliere  is 
some  other  peculiarity  in  their  organization,  which  renders  their 
hanging  together  more  necessary  in  them  than  in  otlier  animals, 
against  the  loss  of  the  seed,  while  an  important  duty  is  performing 
towards  tlie  full  and  final  impregnation  of  it. 

M agendie,  Provost,  Dumas,  and  otliers,  have  ascertained  that 
the  full  and  final  impregnation  and  union  of  the  male  and  female 
seed,  or  the  first  formation  of  the  miniature  foetus,  is  not  complete 
for  several  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  sexes.  Buffon's  theory  on 
the  subject  is  in  unison  with  what  these  pliysiologists  have  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  The  organic  particles,  as  before  observed, 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  affinity  and  attraction  ;  those  from  the 
head  of  the  parent  cannot  take  their  seat  in  the  leg  of  the  foatus, 
and  the  same  by  the  otlier  parts ;  yet  the  particles  from  the  different 
parts  of  both  male  and  female  are  common  to  each  other,  and 
those  from  the  arm  of  the  male  will  unite  with  tliose  from  the  arm 
of  the  female,  in  forming  the  arm  of  the  foetus ;  the  same  by  all 
the  other  parts,  except  the  sexual  parts,  which  do  not  give  the 
same  formation  in  one  as  in  the  other  sex,  therefore  they  do  not 
unite  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual  parts  of  the  foetus,  not  being 
common  to  each  other.  He  therefore  supposes  that  the  sexual 
parts  of  the  foetus  are  those  which  are  first  formed,  and  according 
as  the  particles  from  those  parts  of  the  male  or  female  are  of 
greater  abundance,  or  more  powerful  than  the  other,  so  is  the 
foetus  a  male,  or  a  female. 

Meanwhile,  the  organic  particles  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  floating  in  the  volume  of  seminal  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
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new  formed  sexual  parts,  and  assemble,  bj  their  affinity  as  tliey 
are  attracted,  and  unite  those  from  the  male  with  those  from  tlie 
female,  according  to  the  organ  from  which  each  particle  is  derived, 
in  tiieir  proper  rotation. 

Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  in  the  progress  of  this  union 
or  impregnation  of  each  several  part,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
whole,  and  their  subsequent  germination,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  more  properly  a  vegetation  than  a  growth.  As  the  uterus 
opens,  and  draws  in  the  semen  by  aspiration  and  directs  it  to  the 
ovarium,  it  then  closes  upon  it,  secures,  and  presses  it,  as  the 
healthy  stomach,  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscles,  closes  upon 
and  presses  the  food  taken  into  it,  assisting  the  digestion  of  it,  as 
the  other  assists  the  impr^nation  and  germination  of  the  seed. 
• 

If  tlie  warding  is  repeated,  especially  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
reservoirs  may  not  be  replenished  with  a  sufficient  abundance  of 
animalcules,  or  even  of  several  days,  which  it  appears  is  required 
for  the  impj'egnation  to  be  complete,  the  uterus  must  again  open 
its  orifice  to  admit  the  seed ;  by  doing  which,  the  former  contrac- 
tion of  its  muscles  must  be  relaxed,  consequently  the  folds  open 
and  expand,  and  tlie  progress  of  the  germination  of  the  former 
seed  be  disturbed  in  its  position ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  more 
likely  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  completion  of  the  impregna- 
tion, than  an  introduction  of  more  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  to 
it ;  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  an  animal  that  generally  only  pro- 
duces one  offspring  at  a  birth,  as  a  cow,  or  a  mare,  or  whether 
there  are  many  at  a  birth,  as  a  bitch,  or  a  sow,  the  impregnation 
must  be  interfered  with  by  a  fresh  opening  of  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus,  and  an  injection  of  more  matter  into  it,  either  bj*  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  developing  individual  being  disturbed  in  an  only 
partly  formed  state,  or  the  opening  and  expansion  of  the  folds  of 
the  uterus,  as  the  whole  must  necessarily  be  agitated  and  disturbed 
by  tlie  operation  of  a  second  conjunction  of  the  sexes. 

A  second  warding  may  destroy  wholly  or  in  part,  the  effects 
from  the  first ;  it  may,  it  is  true,  cause  an  additional  impregnation, 
but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  oftener  endanger  both,  than  se- 
cure a  portion  of  either ;  the  second  may  destroy  the  effect  from 
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a  greater  quantity  of  seed,  both  male  aad  female  being*  fresher  in 
the  first  than  in  tlie  second  warding,  to  give  effect  to  a  smaller 
quantity  of  seed.  The  impregnation  cannot  be  considered  safe 
until  the  male  and  female  particles  are  combined  and  united,  and 
the  vegetation  of  them  has  begun  to  germinate,  which,  it  appears, 
requires  several  days  to  complete  the  operation.  For  these 
reasons  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  common  prostitutes  so  seldom, 
breeding. 

The  same  effect  will  not  take  place  alike  in  all  cases,  because 
there  are  different  degrees  of  perfection  or  imperfection  in  the 
aptitude  for  procreation,  in  both  sexes.  If  both  male  and  fe- 
male are  in  the  most  perfect  state,  the  perfectly  healthy  organic 
particles  of  each,  will  have  a  much  stronger  affinity  and  attraction 
to  each  otlier,  than  where  there  is  a  want  of  that  perfection  in  the 
several  attributes ;  consequently  they  will  adhere  more  closely,  and 
not  be  so  easily  separated  when  once  they  begin  to  unite.  Thus, 
in  one  case,  a  second  warding  may  partly  or  wholly  destroy  the 
growing  effects  from  the  first,  and  cause  no  new  impregnation,  but 
render  the  whole  abortive ;  while,  in  another,  it  may  not  injure  the 
first  impregnation  in  tlie  least,  and  cause  an  additional  one,  which 
may  produce  an  unusual  number  of  whelps.  Even  an  increased 
number  from  a  second  warding  is  not  desirable,  as  long  as  the 
first  warding,  under  those  circumstances  of  perfection  in  botli 
sexes,  being  probable  to  produce,  at  least,  an  average  number, 
that  would  have  every  prospect  of  being  well  nourished  both 
before  and  after  birth,  which  much  above  an  average  number 
would  not  have ;  or  one  warding,  where  botli  sexes  are  exceedingly 
ripe  in  every  respect,  and  have  an  excess  of  matter,  may  produce 
an  unusual  number  of  whelps ;  or  in  those  animals  which  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  only  one  offspring  at  a  birth,  may,  under  these 
circumstances,  produce  two  or  even  three,  as  women  have  twins, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  three  or  four ;  or  cows  in  like  manner ;  I 
saw  three  fine  bullocks  or  heifers,  of  Mr.  Brewster's,  of  Radcliffe, 
near  Nottingham,  that  were  produced  at  one  birth,  and  were,  if  I 
recollect  right,  sold  to  a  butcher  at  Birmingham  for  one  hundred 
pounds  when  three  years  old.  Such  variety  of  contingences  attend 
breeding,  that  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  difference  we  ob- 
serve in  the  produce  under  tlie  various  circumstances ;  but  I  am 
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convinced  that  the  main  principle  which  governs  the  operation  of 
nature  in  breeding  is  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  an  average  number  of  whelps  is  the  most  likely 
to  prove  the  best  greyhounds. 

Some  dog  breeders  make  it  a  rule,  when  they  have  both  dog  and 
bitch  intended  to  breed  from,  in  their  own  kennels,  to  put  them 
together,  no  others  being  witli  them,  as  soon  as  the  bitch  shows  signs 
of  the  heat,  and  let  them  remain  together,  under  no  other  than  their 
own  control  as  long  as  her  heat  continues.  This  is  something  like 
animals  breeding  in  a  wild  state,  but  not  so  good  a  system  as  in 
that  state ;  there,  the  master  males,  which  are  the  most  powerful 
and  courageous,  will  generally  keep  the  other  males  from  the  fe- 
male in  use ;  but  it  amounts  to  no  proof  that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
put  them  together  in  this  way,  that  the  bitch  may  be  warded  as 
often  as  she  and  the  dog  can  agree  in  their  courtship. 

Now  I  know  a  recent  instance  of  a  dog  and  bitch  being  put  to- 
gether  apart  from  any  other,  and  she  produced  eleven  whelps.  Her 
owner  supposed,  when  he  informed  me,  that  ihe  dog  warded  her 
four  or  five  times ;  one  servant  said  three  times  that  he  saw  them, 
but  his  account  of  whether  those  were  fair  wardings  did  not  appear 
to  me  satisfactory;  another  servant,  (and  he  has  the  principal  care 
of  the  greyhounds,)  thought  not  above  t\^dce ;  but  both  agree  that 
they  were  at  the  latter  period  of  her  heat.  I  was  very  particular 
in  my  inquiries,  but  so  little  importance  do  they  in  general  attach 
to  this  matter,  and  of  course  were  less  particular  in  their  observa- 
tion of  her  wardings,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  dog  did 
not  ward  her  above  twice,  and  even  doubt  if  more  than  once. 

It  is  a  general  opinipn  that  if  they  be  put  together  all  night, 
and  left  to  themselves,  that  the  dog  will  only  ward  her  once 
during  the  night ;  the  same  rule  may  apply  in  principle  to  his  being 
with  her  many  days  and  nights,  and  it  applies  much  more  strongly 
in  this  instance  than  in  many  others,  as  this  was  a  very  old  dog, 
so  much  so  that,  though  a  favourite,  which  his  owner  would  not 
part  witli  on  any  terms  to  others,  yet  being  so  old  as  to  be  useless 
for  the  field,  he  had  him  destroyed  very  soon  afterwards,  before 
these  whelps  were  pupped.     We  know  that,  generally,  the  bitch 
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will  not  take  the  dog  at  the  early  period  of  the  heat;  that  ihe 
is  very  snappish  in  the  middle  of  the  heat;  that  many  dogs  are 
shy  under  these  circumstances,  and  will  not  bear  biting,  but  keep 
aloof  and  remain  quiet  Being  a  very  old  dog,  yet  having  had  no 
bitch  for  some  time  before,  he  would  have  abundance  of  animalcules 
in  his  reservoirs,  and  it  is  nowise  surprising  that  he  produced  eleven 
puppies,  when  we  so  often  find  that  twelve  are  produced  with  once 
warding ;  at  the  same  time  that  once  warding  would  satisfy  and 
quiet  him  for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  would  a  young  or  middle 
aged  dog,  and  he  would  be  a  much  longer  time  before  he  had  a 
renewal  of  sufficient  abundance  of  seed  to  stimulate  him  to  a  fresh 
warding  ;  being  with  her  all  the  time  he  would  be  less  likely 
to  attempt  it,  than  if  he  had  been  separated  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  put  to  her  again. 

The  same  gentleman,  shortly  afterwards,  had  another  bitch  on 
heat,  which  he  put  to  a  younger  dog,  and  it  was  known  that  he 
warded  her  three  times  in  the  same  day ;  but  she  produced  only 
five  whelps,  which  appeared  to  puzzle  the  parties ;  I  should  have 
been  less  surprised  at  her  producing  none  than  only  five,  and  very 
much  surprised  if  she  had  produced  twice  five, 

Any  imperfection  whatever  in  any  faculty  of  either  male  or 
female  will  cause  an  imperfection  in  the  offspring  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  as  any  of  the  variety  of  circumstances 
which  are  attendant  upon  it  are  the  more  or  leas  preponderating 
over  the  other ;  and  nothing  is  more  subject  to  this  variety  than 
re-production,  or  more  difficult  satisfactorily  to  define.     I  have, 
while  tliis  sheet  is  printing,  been  informed  by  a  respectable  person 
who  knew  the  parties  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance  ;  that  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  being  married  to  a  deaf  and 
dumb  woman,  both  having  been  so  from  their  birth.     Some  of 
their  children  are  deaf  and  dumb  like  their  parents,  others  not  to  such 
a  degree,  and  one  of  them  has  no  defect  whatever  in  that  respect 
Neither  of  the  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  of  these  children  had 
any  defect  of  this  nature,  nor  any  of  their  relatives  ;  so  that  there 
was  no  d^ect  of  that  nature  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  breed  as  some 
term  it,  and  it  must  therefore  arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  some 
defect  either  in  the  general  health  or  proper  aptitude  for  procrea- 
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tbn  belonging  to  thoee  organs  which  are  produced  in  a  defectiva 
atate ;  the  latter  is  the  most  probable  ;  one  faculty  has  a  prepon- 
derating inflaence  over  others  at  one  time,  while  at  another  a 
different  ^acolty  preponderates  over  the  former  one,  from  which 
arises  all  tlie  diversity  of  features,  shape,  intellect,  and  so  forth, 
that  we  see  in  the  same  family.  Thus,  an  apparent  perfection  will 
sometimes  produce  imperfection ;  and  the  most  rational  conclusion 
is,  that  such  imperfection  results  from  an  unfit  aptitude  for  pro- 
creation. When  that  imperfection  is  once  produced  and  established 
M  the  breed,  it  will  continue  to  affect  the  future  offspring,  although 
a  latent  perfection  remains  in  the  breed,  which  will  at  another  time 
have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  may  produce  a  perfect  off- 
ering. Similar  to  this  is  tlie  different  colours  of  greyhounds ;  one 
resembles  sire  or  dam ;  another  grandsire  or  grandam,  or  great 
g^randsire,  and  so  on  for  many  previous  generations. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote,  which  would  be  improper  to 
introduce  into  some  publications ;  but  my  unwillingness  to  advert 
to  females  of  tlie  human  species,  and  the  general  matter  in  this 
chapter  necessary  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject  treated 
of,  have  been  over-ruled  by  one  of  my  professional  friends  observ- 
ing to  me,  that  this  work  ought  to  be  such  as  is  not  perfectly 
suitable  to  a  lady's  drawing-room,  but  to  be  for  a  gentleman,  or  a 
sportsman  and  breeder^s  library ;  and  as  this  anecdote  is  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  my  argument  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  may 
be  admitted  without  impropriety,  and  with  it  I  will  close  the 
chapter. 

A  gentleman  in  Manchester  was  married  when  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  to  a  lady  about  the  same  age;  for  several 
years  they  were  not  blessed  with  any  offspring  from  their  union. 
Being  both  of  them  healthy,  strong,  and  of  good  constitution, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  it ;  and  being  desirous  of 
o£fopring,  the  husband  had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  a  professional 
friend  on  the  subject  This,  after  the  necessary  inquiries  by  the 
medical  g^entleman  (I  know  not  whether  he  had  studied  Provost 
and  Dumas)  was  answered  by  a  recommendation  to  abstain  from  his 
usual  frequency  of  intercourse  with  his  wife,  and  confine  himself 
to  once  a  week.     This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  result  in  due 
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time  was  a  fine  boy.  A  farther  increase  of  family  suoeeeded  to 
this  each  succeeding  year,  until  the  husband,  approaching  forty 
years  of  age,  began  to  think  that  his  family  would  be  too  numer* 
ous  for  his  finances,  and  consequently  again  applied  to  his  medical 
friend  for  advice  upon  it,  who  recommended  his  returning  to  his 
former  frequency  of  intercourse.  "  Oh  T  said  he,  '^  I  have  tiiought 
of  that  myself,  and  tried  to  do  so,  but  find  I  cauuot;  that  day 
is  gone  by  with  me."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  liave 
only  the  choice  of  one  of  two  alternatives ;  either  to  submit  to  a 
furtlier  yearly  increase  of  family  for  some  years  longer,  or  to 
abstain  altogether  from  further  intercourse  with  your  lady.*^ 

Under  this,  and  other  circumstances  before-mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  once  close  warded  is  better  than  repeating  it ;  and  that 
such  warding  should  be  at  the  last  period  of  the  heat,  say,  for 
instance,  two  days  before  the  heat  would  be  gone  off.  The 
stopping  of  the  vaginal  blood  is  the  best  criterion  to  go  by,  as 
during  its  flowing  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
operation  is  going  on  to  produce  a  proper  state  of  aptitude  for 
procreation,  and  consequently  that  when  it  has  ceased  to  flow, 
such  aptitude  is  arrived  at  its  perfection.  From  this  system, 
therefore,  you  have  every  reason  to  expect  as  many  whelps  as  you 
can  desire,  and  that  they  will  eventually  make  the  best  grey* 
hounds. 
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This  disease,  so  frequently  fatal>  is  a  most  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter,  and  as  I  am  not  provided  with  any  infallible  remedy 
amongst  all  the  variety  of  infallible  remedies  tliat  are  put  forth, 
but  which  often  prove  very  much  the  reverse,  I  shall  not  say  a 
g^reat  deal  about  it,  but  content  myself  with  giving  the  best 
remedies  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

In  the  first  place,  a  brief  abstract  from  Mr.  Youatt's  Lectures 
in  the  Veterinarian,  for  January,  1830,  by  a  perusal  of  which 
lecture  the  various  and  most  early  symptoms  will  be  found  therein 
most  ably  explained,  and  which  are  very  essential  to  be  attended 
to,  as  taking  the  disease  in  its  most  early  stage,  is  the  best  security 
against  its  proving  fataL 

He  says,  '^  On  the  first  appearance  of  this  comparatively  new 
disease,  for  want  of  a  specific  name,  they  called  it  on  the  Con- 
tinent '  La  Maladie  des  chieus,^  the  disease  of  distemper  in  dogs. 
English  writers,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  make  no  mention  of 
it ;  since  its  becoming  common,  they  say  it  was  imported  from 
France ;  but  French  authors  affirm  it  to  be  of  British  origin.^ 

The  different  heads  under  which  Mr.  Youatt  explains  it,  are 
briefly,  that  **  dogs  of  all  ages  die  of  it,  oftenest  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  month;  will  occur  two  or  three  times  in  the 
same  animal,  the  second  time  milder,  the  third  time  fatal.     It  is 
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cpntagiousy  generated,  hereditary,  epidemic,  audendemie;  oilener 
occurs  in  spring  and  autumn  than  in  winter,  and  much  oftener  than 
in  summer ;  whatever  debilitates  the  constitution,  pre«disposes  for 
the  reception  or  generation  of  it.  Inoculation  used  to  be  recom- 
mended as  producing  a  milder  or  less  fatal  disease ;  but  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  contrary  has  been  the  result.  It  varies 
in  tlie  form  it  assumes,  and  varies  in  different  breeds;  the  shepherd 
dog  is  the  least  affected  by  it ;  next  the  car ;  then  the  terrier, 
especially  the  white  terrier ;  then  the  hound ;  then  the  setter ; 
then  the  small  spaniel ;  then  the  greyhound  ;  the  pug ;  and  worst, 
the  Newfoundland.  A  foreign  dog  attacked  is  almost  sure  to  die 
of  it ;  the  delicate  Italian  greyhound  has  but  little  chance.  It  is 
a  truly  Protean  disease ;  emetic,  the  natural  medicine ;  feeling  ill, 
a  dog  flies  to  the  dog  grass,  unloads  his  stomach,  and  is  at  once 
welL  The  intestines  are  found  almost  filled  with  worms;  the 
mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  The 
golden  rules  are,  abhor  all  specific  nostrums  ;  suit  the  medicine  to 
the  symptoms ;  feed  well ;  keep  quiet,  and  tolerably  warm ;  do 
not  imagine  the  dog  to  be  well  before  he  is ;  and  do  not  expose 
him  to  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  All  violent  exercise  to  be  scru- 
pulously avoided  for  at  least  a  montli  after  he  appears  to  be 
recovered  ;  good  feeding  the  best  preventative ;  a  growing  dog  to 
have  nearly  as  much  as  he  will  eat ;  the  distemper  will  try  the 
strength  of  tlie  best  conditioned  animal ;  a  half  star^'ed  whelp  is 
sure  to  periali.  Inocculation  appears  favourable  when  the  season 
proves  so ;  at  other  seasons  the  distemper  carries  off  the  majority  of 
those  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  attack.*^ 

There  are  some  dog  doctors  who  pretend  to  be  in  possession  of 
an  infallible  remedy  for  it  by  an  outward  application,  without 
administering  any  internal  medicine ;  they  say  it  attacks  tlie  head, 
and  an  obstruction  takes  place,  which,  by  producing  a  copious  dis- 
cliarge  from  the  nose,  relieves  them,  and  they  will  recover  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  if  taken  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  it  appear ; 
and  if  almost  dead,  two  dressings  will  cure  them ;  this  remedy 
appears  to  be  horse  turpentine  and  tar,  rubbed  all  over  the  muzzle, 
each  separately,  some  of  which  the  dog  will  lick  into  his  mouth, 
and  will  assist  in  relieving  him;  also  rub  some  up  his  fore- 
head and  on  the  top  of  his  head,  keeping  clear  of  the  eyes,  and 
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al»o  under  his  jaws;  this  infallible  remedy,  however,  failed  in 
a  valuable  and  high  bred  greyhound  puppy  three  or  four  months* 
old,  that  had  been  dressed  twice  or  three  times  with  it,  for  it 
died. 

Mr.  Flindt,  surgeon,  of  Buxton,  who  breeds  and  rears  many 
pointers  and  setters,  says  he  has  never  lost  a  dog  by  the  distemper 
since  he  has  used  the  following  remedy,  when  taken  at  its  first 
appearance.  Two  grains  of  calomel,  with  three  grains  of  Dr. 
Jameses  powders,  mixed  with  butter,  every  morning  fasting,  six 
times ;  a  seton,  six  inches  long,  on  the  back  of  Uie  neck,  and  diet 
with  strong  broth. 

Dr.Teulon  has  known  some  very  bad  cases  cured  by  Sub-Sulph, 
hydr.  (turpeth's  mineral)  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  for  an 
aged  dog,  or  on  the  point  of  a  penknife  for  a  puppy,  given  in 
butter,  and  repeated  in  two  days,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Risley,  near  Derby,  says  he  never  lost  one 
since  using  the  following  means ;  by  giving  the  dog  two  large 
tea^spoonfuls  of  common  salt  in  a  ball  of  butter,  and  leading  him 
about  till  he  vomited,  and  cleared  his  stomach  from  slime; 
afterwards,  by  giving  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  twenty  grains 
of  emetic  tartar,  made  into  a  bolus,  and  divided  into  twelve 
equal  portions,  one  to  be  given  every  morning  fasting.  A  seton 
between  tlie  cheek  bone  and  neck,  if  dogs  are  bad,  relieves  the 
head :  and  if  they  are  not  very  young  aiid  weak,  he  takes  a  little 
blood  from  them  at  the  time  of  giving  the  salt 

Mr.  Benjamin  Towle,  of  Borrowash,  near  Derby,  had  a  setter 
attacked  with  the  distemper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  shooting 
season,  which  was  so  bad  that  he  feared  if  he  got  over  it,  some 
months  might  elapse  before  he  would  be  fit  to  work ;  he  had  been  bad 
four  or  five  days,  almost  blind,  with  froth  and  filth  about  the  nose  and 
mouth,  a  husky  cough,  and  he  could  scarcely  walk ;  at  which  time  he 
accidentally  met  with  a  receipt,  '^  a  meat-spoonful  of  common  salt 
dissolved  in  three  of  warm  water,  and  given  quite  warm  to  the 
dog,^  which  he  adminbtered  to  the  dog,  and  it  made  him 
vomit  almost  immediately,  and  purge  soon  after ;  the  next  day  he 
appeared  much  better,   and  in  two  days  after  he  gave  him  a 
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stronger  dose  of  it^  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  dog  was 
completely  recovered  and  fit  for  work. 

I  have  since  then  seen  instances  where  salt  has  a  stronger  and 
more  immediate  effect  given  in  warm  water  than  in  cold. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  informed  of  the  above  case^  and  on  his  return 
home,  he  found  a  small  spaniel  lying  on  the  straw  in  the  jard, 
nearly  blind  with  distemper,  and  in  almost  a  lifeless  state ;  he  gave 
him  salt  and  warm  water,  which  caused  him  to  vomit  instantly,  and 
also  to  purge,  and  to  his  surprise  the  dog  was  well  in  two  hours 
afterwards.  Even  this  remedy  I  have  since  then  known  to  fail, 
and  am  inclined  to  think,  with  Mr.  Youatt,  that  the  best  way  is  to 
suit  the  medicine  to  the  symptoms. 

I.  G.  Copestake,  Esq.,  of  Meynell  Langley,  recommends  a  clove 
of  garlick  as  soon  as  perceived  by  running  at  the  eyes,  and  a  repetition 
of  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  has  never  known  an  instance  of  its 
failing.  Mr.  Michael  Hailam,  of  Derby,  recommends  in  a  month 
or  two  after  the  puppies  have  left  the  dam,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally afterwards,  a  meat  spoonful  of  grease  or  fat  from  the  kell 
of  a  goose,  which  causes  them  to  vomit,  and  also  acts  as  a  mild 
purgative,  and  I  should  think  would  be  a  very  useful  preventative ; 
but  he  says  he  has  cured  those  which  were  very  bad  of  the  distem- 
per, with  this  fat  from  the  kell  of  a  goose,  without  any  other 
medicine. 

Worms  are  endentJy  connected  with  the  distemper,  as  Mr. 
Youatt  says  the  intestines  are  found  almost  filled  with  them ;  and 
some  people  think  that  the  disorder  originates  with  worms.  But 
worms  must  have  an  origin,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
very  often  generated  from  the  foulness  of  some  food  they  eat, 
though  they  may  be  engendered  'by  weakness  from  other  causes  $ 
milk,  except  warm  from  the  cow,  given  in  its  cold  raw  state,  is 
very  subject  to  give  young  puppies  the  worms,  and  should  be 
boiled  before  it  is  given  to  them ;  giving  occasionally  an  emetic, 
and  keeping  their  stomachs  free  from  slime  and  impurities,  will 
assist  in  keeping  them  free  from  worms. 

Mr.  Youatt  says,  the  best  emetics  are  common  salt,  or  calomel 
and  emetic  tartar,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  each,  according  to 
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the  afe  of  the  d<^.  For  wormsy  he  recommends  tin  filings,  or 
powdered  glass,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  either,  twice  a 
daj;  Digitalis,  James's  powder,  and  nitre  into  balls,  with  palm  oil  and 
linseed  meal ;  two  or  three  emetics,  one  every  other  day,  and  a  ball 
morning  and  night,  the  intervening  days.  He  recommends  other 
remedies  for  worms,  as  powder  of  tin  or  pewter,  a  drachiii,i£tliiop'8 
mineral  twelve  grains,  repeated  every  second  day,  keeping  the 
dog  warm;  calomel,  aloes,  and  antimonial  alteratives;  after 
them^  the  lozenges  of  Lichen  Islandicns ;  a  meat-spoonful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  mixed  up  with  flour,  and  a  spoonful 
of  simp  of  buckthorn,  made  into  four  pills,  and  two  given  each 
morning. 

I  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  as  Mr.  Youatt  observes ;  and  when  it  is  generated, 
that  is,  not  by  contagion,  to  keep  the  blood  as  free  as  possible 
from  impurities,  is  the  best  preventative ;  nevertheless  dogs  should 
also  be  well  fed,  and  kept  as  strong  as  they  can  be ;  but  where  it 
is  from  contagion,  epidemic  or  endemic,  to  keep  the  blood  free 
from  imparities,  is  the  best  preventative  against  their  being  pre- 
disposed for  the  reception  of  it.  It  may  be  some  time  in  progress 
before  it  is  perceived,  nature  has  been  struggling  against  it,  and 
thereby  is  weakened,  and  being  less  able  to  withstand  its  effects 
it  ultimately  gets  the  upper  hand;  it  then  shows  itself  about 
the  head  of  the  dog,  and  to  relieve  the  head  a  seton  or  anything 
which  causes  a  copious  discharge  from  the  nose  must  be  of  benefit 
Dogs  do  not  throw  off  superabundant  matter  by  the  skin,  it  must 
therefore  be  got  rid  of  by  the  general  outlets,  either  by  ex- 
halation  or  evacuation,  as  by  vomiting  or  purging. 

The  corrupt  matter  generated  by  the  affection  of  the  mucoHs 
membrane,  appears  to  determine  itself  principally  towards  the 
head,  and  probably  in  such  quantity  that  it  cannot  get  a  free 
passage;  by  its  obstruction  and  accumulation  in  the  avenues  of 
the  head  it  may  becoipe,  in  a  degree,  indurated,  so  much  so^  as 
even  to  cause  a  partial  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
I  conceive  some  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  by  the  dissection  of 
those  parts  in  different  stages  of  the  disorder.  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  that  the  disorder  acts  in  this  way,  from  the 
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evident  relief  very  oflen  g^iven  by  a  seton  on  or  near  the  heady  and 
I  know  a  bitch  that  was  so  very  bad  it  was  tliought  she  wonld  die^ 
a  seton  was  the  last  remedy  applied,  and  she  began  to  get 
better  soon  after  it  began  copioosly  to  discharge  matter,  and 
she  eventually  got  well. 

To  lay  the  foundation  of  good  eonstitational  health  and  strength 
is  the  best  preventative  against  the  distemper;  to  do  which  yo« 
must  begin  with  sire  and  dam  being  of  good  constitution,  and 
healthy  at  the  time  of  breeding ;  it  is  said  by  some  medical  prac- 
titioners that  the  small  pox  in  children  is  from  the  corruptions 
engendered  in  the  blood  of  the  mother,  for  while  in  the  womb 
tlie  natural  outlets  are  closed,  and  the  impurities  become  fixed  in 
the  blood  till  after  birth,  when  nature  tries  to  rid  itself  of  the 
encumbrance  by  the  channel  of  tliis  disease.    To  prevent  this  they 
recommend  purifying  the  blood  during  pregnancy.    Whether  the 
distemper  in  dogs  is  anywise  analagous  to  the  small  pox  in  the 
human  species  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  the 
principle  best  to  be  acted  upon,  so  far  as  a  preventative,  or  a 
mitigation  of  its  effects  if  attacked,  in  the  first  onset  of   their 
becoming  living  beings,  is  analagous  one  to  the  other ;  and  the 
idea  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  if  their  blood  becomes  fixed  with 
impurities  in  that  stage  of  their  production,   the  best  feeding 
possible  after  birth  will  not  eradicate  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
to  purify  the  dam's  blood  by  moderate  purgatives  during  pr^- 
nancy,  cannot  well  be  attended  with  any  bad  consequences ;  after 
birth  the  dam  would  not  require  purgatives  either  Air  her  own 
health  or  that  of  her  puppies,  especially  if  her  blood  were  before 
cleansed  from  impurities;  women  are  nevermore  healthy,  more 
fi-ee  from  taking  cold,  free  from   headaches,   and    other  com- 
plaints,  than    they    are  while   they   suckle,    because   any   im- 
purities in   their  blood    are   conveyed  in    the  milk  to  the   in- 
fant   which   she   suckles;   so   it  is  with  the   greyhound    bitch 
while  suckling  her  whelps,  as  we  may  perceive  by  her  losing  her 
flesh  when  they  get  strong,  and  require  all  the  milk  she  can  give 
them  ;  for  although  she  then  eats  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than 
at  other  times,  and  much  oftener,  the  nutriment  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  ordinary  waste  which  has  before  been  alluded  to,  as 
always  taking  place ;  she  sinks  in  flesh,  though  taking  in  a  much 
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greater  supply  of  food ;  consequently  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  aliment  is  converted  into  milk ;  and  if  the  aliment  be 
from  food  that  is  raw  and  foul,  or  if  her  blood,  which  is  the  agency 
of  conveying  the  aliment  to  the  mammie,  be  previously  full  of  impu- 
rities, that  foulness  and  impurity  are  conveyed  to  the  young  while  in 
the  womb,  or  after  birth  while  sucking.  As  preventatives  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  better  than  remedies,  and  as  in  this  case,  we 
know  of  no  certain  remedy  when  violently  attacked  with  this  viru- 
lent disease,  so  would  this  harmless  purifying  of  the  blood  be  the 
first  step,  and  the  most  probable  means  of  preventing  it,  and  more 
especially  if  followed  up  by  occasional  purifications  afterwards, 
until  their  strength  and  constitution  were  more  perfectly  establbhed 
than  it  is  when  very  young. 

For  this  purpose  I  am  partial  to  vegetable,  in  preference  to 
mineral,  purgatives ;  mineral  purgatives  are  said  to  corrode  the 
bowels,  and  sometimes  leave  an  interminable  injury;  while  vege- 
table purgatives,  being  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  have 
no  such  injurious  effect;  the  bowels  are  never  weary  of  them ;  the 
animal  will  grow  fat  under  their  operation,  and  may  be  taken  for 
a  length  of  time  with  less  liability  to  injury  from  taking  cold,  than 
when  those  humours  which  they  purge  away  are  in  the  blood. 
Calomel  is  thought  to  act  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  purge  solely  in  the 
intestines,  which  it  partially  cleanses,  and  thus  gives  temporary 
relief;  but  being  uncongenial  to  the  system,  nature  endeavours  to 
prevent  its  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Vegetable 
purgatives,  however,  being  in  their  nature  similar  to  food,  digest, 
are  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  search 
every  part  of  the  body,  bring  any  superabundance  or  impure  quan- 
tity of  bile,  or  other  fluid,  into  the  bowels,  where  it  is  discharged 
without  the  violent  irritability  produced  by  mineral  purgatives. 

If  a  moderate  dose  of  these  vegetable  purgatives  were  given  once 
every  week  or  ten  days  during  pregnancy ;  the  milk  boiled  before 
it  is  given  them,  and  any  flesh  they  have,  moderately  cooked  to  get 
rid  of  the  raw,  foul,  watery  and  heavy  parts,  both  during  pregnancy 
and  while  suckling,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  the  puppies  being 
afterwards  healthy  and  strong ;  less  pre-disposed  for  the  reception 
of  the  distemper,  and  more  able  to  contend  against  it  if  attacked. 

2  I 
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I  had  au  instance  of  puppies  being  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  dam  was,   which   very  much    strengthens   my  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  purifying  the  dam's  blood  both  previous 
to  and  during  pregnancy.     I  let  a  friend  have  a  favourite  bitch  to 
breed  from,  and  to  divide  the  puppies  between  us ;  before  she  went 
to  heaty  some  dislike  to  greyhounds  was  expressed  by  the  gude 
wife,  and  they  were  all  disposed  of,  and  my  bitch  sent  home ;  but 
this  dislike  to  them  seems  to  have  prevented  them  being  fed  in  any 
sufficient  manner,  for  a  more  miserable,  thin,  lean,  three-parts- 
starved  creature  never  was  seen  than  she  was  when  she  came  home. 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  state  she  was  in  afterwards, 
than  by  supposing  that  a  surfeit  or  some   other  disorder  was 
.  brought  on  by  being  too  suddenly  forced  with  good  food  to  bring 
her  into  decent  order,  as,  for  a  week  after,  she  was  fed,  I  may  say, 
to  excess.     She  became  unwell,  from  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  we 
recovered  her,  and  she  came  on  heat  and  was  put  to  the  dog  and 
produced  eight  whelps  ;  her  looks  in  the  mean  time  were  meagre^ 
and  most  of  her  hair  came  off;  the  whelps  did  very  well  till  nearly 
the  time  of  weaning,  after  which  nearly  all  their  hair  came  off  in 
the  same  manner  with  that  of  their  dam ;  one  was  accidentally 
killed,  one  I  reared  till  four  or  five  months  old,  and  then  gave  it 
to  a  friend ;  it  is  now  about  twenty  months  old,  and  promises  to 
be  a  very  good  one ;  all  the  others  died,  ha\ing  scarcely  any  hair 
on  their  skins,  and  all  of  them  apparently  of  the  same  sort  of  dis- 
ease with  which  their  dam  was  affected,  and  from  which  she  was 
a  long  time  in  completely  recovering.     I  may  therefore  ask,  if  these 
whelps  were  affected  by  the  state  of  their  dam  in  tliis  particular 
instance,  which  was  clearly  and  evidently  the  fact,  why  are  not 
other  whelps  affected  by  the  state  of  their  dam  being  healthy  or 
unhealthy  from  whatever  cause  ?  Although  the  different  dams  may 
not  be  affected  to  so  great  a  degree  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance, 
yet  if  they  are  affected  at  all,  it  must  affect  the  whelps  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree,  and  in  the  same  degree  pre-dispose  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  distemper ;  to  avoid  which,  purifying  the  blood 
must  be  the  first  and  primary  step  taken,  and  the  most  advisable 
to  be  done,  although  the  bitch  may  be  in  an  apparently  healthy  states 
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Unto  thy  choicest  friends 
Commit  thy  valued  prise ;  the  rustic  dames 
Shall  at  thy  kennel  wait,  and  in  their  laps 
Receive  thy  growing  hopes,  with  many  a  kiss, 
Caress,  and  digolfy  their  little  charge 
With  some  great  title,  and  resounding  name 
Of  high  import. — Arrian  Transiated,  p.  150. 


The  rearing  of  greyhound  puppies  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  in  the  whole  system  of  kennel  management ;  without  it,  the 
best  blood,  the  best  shape,  speed,  strength,  or  stoutness,  in  sire  and 
dam,  and  the  best  possible  training  when  old  enough  to  course,  is 
thrown  away,  and  of  no  avail  in  bringing  them  to  run  with  success 
in  the  coursing  field,  or  repaying  the  breeder  for  all  his  anxiety, 
attention,  and  expense  for  that  purpose,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  dam  is  perhaps  the  nu>st 
critical  time  during  their  growth ;  weakness,  engendered  at  that 
period  of  it,  whether  from  want  of  a  sufi&cient  quantity  or  con- 
genial quality  of  the  food  at  that  tender  age,  or  being  confined, 
and  from  want  of  room  to  take  their  own  natural  playful  exercise 
to  strengthen  their  parts,  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  decrepitude 
and  deformity  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  the  weakest  born  pup- 
pies will  suffer  the  most  from  it 
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The  food  that  is  given  to  them  should  be  such  as  is  congenial  to 
their  age ;  and  in  all  changes  of  food  as  they  become  older,  the 
transition  from  one  sort  of  food  to  another  should  be  gradual ;  the 
more  tender  their  age,  the  greater  is  the  nicety  required ;  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  even  while  they  are  suckled,  and  under  the 
care  of  their  dam ;  for  although  she  may  have  plenty  of  milk, 
which  of  course  in  some  measure  depends  on  how  many  whelps  are 
allowed  to  hang  upon  her,  yet  a  too  sudden  transition  from  the 
warm,  sweet,  mother's  milk,  to  cow's  or  any  other  milk,  or  other 
food,  is  sure  to  make  them  fall  off  in  their  looks  and  freshness  of 
flesh,  and  to  check  their  future  growth.  Milk  of  cows,  or  of  any 
other  animals,  when  drawn  from  the  teats,  is  warm  and  sweet ;  as 
it  gets  colder,  the  sweetness  goes  off,  the  cream  rises  as  the  parti- 
cles separate,  and  when  once  separated,  they  will  not  unite  again 
into  their  original  and  pristine  state,  even  if  you  warm,  and  agitate 
it  over  the  fire ;  this  changes  its  united  properties  differently  from 
what  they  were  when  first  drawn  from  the  teats ;  boiling  it  also 
alters  its  properties,  but  boiling  it  under  some  circumstances,  is 
beneficiaL 

If  you  make  cream  cheese,  such  as  is  generally  termed  so,  al- 
though only  made  of  new  milk,  it  makes  a  material  difference  in 
the  flavour  and  richness  of  the  cheese,  and  its  proneness  to  get  ripe, 
betwixt  being  put  together  warm  from  the  cow,  and  being  put  to- 
gether after  it  has  once  got  cold,  though  you  warm  it  to  its  original 
heat ;  this  I  know  to  be  a  fact  from  experience,  of  the  cow  being 
near  home,  so  that  you  can  put  the  cheese  together  immediately, 
or  her  being  at  such  a  distance  that  the  milk  has  become  nearly 
cold  when  brought  home.  The  effect  from  this  alteration  in  the 
properties  of  milk,  is  particularly  applicable  to  whelps  during 
the  time  required  by  nature  to  receive  their  sustenance  from  their 
dam  ;  and  whether  the  whelps  in  a  litter  be  numerous  or  few,  or 
whether  the  dam  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  it  for  them  or  not,  an 
attention  to  this  alteration  of  iU  properties,  will  be  found  useful  in 
promoting  the  growth  and  health  of  the  young  and  tender  whelps,  and 
in  assisting  or  easing  the  dam  by  additional  sustenance  from  the  cow. 

Magendie  says,  ^^  The  milk  is  one  of  the  most  azotised  glan- 
dular liquids;  its  colour,  odour,  and  taste  are  known  to  every 
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body ;  according  to  M.  Berzelius^  it  is  composed  of  milk,  properly 
80  called,  and  of  cream. 

Milk  contains — 

Water 928,75 

Cheese,  with  a  trace  of  sugar 28,00 

Sugar  of  mUk 35,00 

Muriate  of  potass   ^  •  •  •  •  • 1 ,70 

Phosphate « 0,25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potass,  and  lactate  of  iron  6,00 

Phosphate  of  lime 0,30 

Cream  contains — 

Butter 4,5 

Cheese 3,5 

Whey 92,0 

In  this  last  4,4  of  sugar  of  milk  and  salt  is  found. 

It  has  been  long  since  observed,  that  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
milk  change  with  those  of  the  aliments ;  and  this  fact  gave  rise  to 
the  singular  opinion,  that  the  lymphatics  were  the  vessels  intended 
to  carry  to  the  mammas  the  materials  of  their  secretion ;  but  the 
milk,  like  the  urine,  varies  in  its  properties  according  to  the  solid 
or  liquid  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach.  For  example, 
the  milk  will  be  in  greater  abundance,  thicker,  and  less  acid,  if 
the  woman  has  been  fed  with  animal  matters ;  it  will  be  less  abun- 
dant, less  thick,  and  more  acid,  if  she  has  made  use  of  vegetables. 
Milk  assumes  peculiar  qualities  if  the  woman  has  taken  medicinal 
substances ;  for  example,  it  becomes  purgative  if  she  has  used  rhu- 
barb, or  jalap,  &c." 

Arrian  says,  '^  Mothers^  milk  and  breath  are  cherishing  to  their 
puppies.'"  That  mothers'  milk  is  the  most  congenial  food  for  them, 
no  one  will  doubt ;  but  the  benefit  from  her  breath  is  the  external 
warmth  which  it  imparts  to  their  bodies,  as  inhaling  her  breath  is 
prejudicial,  as  will  be  more  fully  seen  hereafter.  But  in  case  they 
cannot  have  mothers'  milk,  how  far  Sir  Thomas  Elyott,  Turber- 
ville,  and  others,  are  right  with  respect  to  nurse  bitches,  may  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nourishment  to  their  bodily 
strength  applies. 
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The  milk  is  a  provision  of  natare  for  the  sustenance  of  the  youskg 
after  birth  to  a  certain  age ;  but  the  same  Providence  whidi  pro- 
vides natural  sustenance  for  the  offiapring,  by  furnishing  the  parent 
with  milk  wherewith  to  suckle  and  nourish  them>  also  provides 
substitutes  for  such  milk  in  case  the  offspring  should  unavoidably 
be  deprived  of  their  natural  aliment ;  and  substitutes  there  are 
which  are  known  to  bring  up  greyhound  puppies  to  be  as  good,  or 
nearly  so,  as  those  which  are  fosiered  with  the  milk  and  breath  of 
their  dam,  even  if  no  nurse  bitch  eitlier  of  their  own  or  of  a  mon- 
grel species  can  be  obtained. 

K  you  feed  them  with  cow's  milk,  it  is  necessary,  while  they  are 
very  young,  in  such  cases  as  being  deprived  of  mother's  milk,  when 
only  a  few  days,  or  even  a  month  old,  that  some  additional  nutri- 
ment besides  the  milk  should  be  given ;  a  cow  feeds  wholly  on  vege- 
table substances ;  whereas  a  bitch  feeds,  or  ought  to  feed  when  suck- 
ling whelps,  partly  on  animal  substances ;  we  find,  from  Magendie, 
that  the  quality  and  properties  of  the  milk  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  Sugar,  or  flesh 
tea  may  be  added  with  advantage :  1  know  of  two  instances  which 
show  the  benefit  from  sugar,  or,  I  might  say,  its  indispensable 
necessity  where  deprived  of  warm  mother's  milk  when  so  very 
young,  in  two  foals  of  the  heavy  draught  kind ;  milk,  we  see  by 
the  analysis,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sugar,  and  sugar  is  there- 
fore a  congenial  addition  to  it,  when  its  properties  are  changed  by 
the  separation  of  its  particles  in  getting  cold,  and  the  cream  rising* 

A  fSurmer  had  a  filly  foal  from  a  cart  mare,  and  the  dam  would 
not  allow  the  foal  to  suckle ;  after,  in  vain,  trying  all  the  means 
they  could  devise  to  get  her  to  suckle  it,  the  gude  wife  took  it 
under  her  care  to  rear  it ;  she  gave  it  new  cow's  milk  with  sugar, 
and  it  grew  and  went  on  very  well,  eventually  becoming  a  good 
mare ;  this  is  nearly  fifty  years  ago ;  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  the  son  of  that  fi^rmer  had  a  similar  case,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  rear  the  foal  in  the  same  manner  in  which  his  mother  had  reared 
the  other ;  but  it  did  not  go  on  well,  and  in  a  week  or  two  it  died. 
Relating  the  circumstance  to  his  sister  sometime  afterwards,  and 
saying  he  could  not  think  how  it  was,  as  he  liad  done  every  thing 
he  could  recollect  the  same  as  his  mother  had  done ;  his  sister. 
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wlio  had  nnrsed  and  reared  a  numerous  familj  of  her  own  children, 
and  knew  the  essentials  for  that  purpose,  inquired  if  he  had  remem- 
bered the  sugar  ?  "  No,  egad  r*  said  he,  **  I  quite  forgot  the  sugar ; 
that  is  the  reason  it  did  not  go  on  as  the  other  foal  had  done.^ 

Mares  feed  on  vegetable  substances  the  same  as  cows ;  and  as 
the  foal  could  not  live  on  cows'  milk  without  sugar,  it  must  affect 
a  puppy  whose  dam  feeds  on  animal  substances,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  affects  the  foal.  The  cow's  milk  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  bitch,  and  if  added  to  which  you  give  a 
delicate  and  tender  aged  whelp  this  inferior  milk,  cold  and  raw, 
instead  of  warm  and  sweet,  it  must  have  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  it ;  if  their  constitutional  strength  enables  them  to  struggle 
through  the  effect  without  loss  of  life,  it  at  least  reduces  their 
strength,  and  leaves  them  thin  and  weakly,  and  pre-disposes  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  distemper  or  other  disorders,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  hundreds  of  whelps  are  annually  lost  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  mothers^  milk,  warm  and  sweet  as  it  is,  to 
raw,  cold  cows'  milk  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  other  they  have 
been  accustomed  to. 

Cows^  milk  and  mothers'  milk  do  not  agree  together  on  the 
stomach  of  an  infant,  say  one  month  old,  unless  a  little  sugar  is 
added  to  the  cows'  milk;  it  is  customary  to  feed  young  infants 
between  times  of  suckling  with  bread  soaked  in  hot  water,  a 
little  milk  and  sugar;  I  know  tlie  parents  of  a  healthy  infant 
very  well,  who  had  ^^Auring  the  first  month  after  its  birth,  got  a 
notion  in  their  heads  that  sugar  was  a  bad  thing  for  infants,  and 
therefore  gave  it  cows'  milk  warmed  over  the  fire,  without  sugar ; 
but  the  milk  always  turned  sour  on  its  stomach,  and  the  child  almost 
immediately  threw  it  up  again,  and  became  griped  and  unwell,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their  system,  and  allow  it  sugar, 
after  which,  it  was  healthy  and  well. 

It  appears  that  nature,  by  providing  the  mother  with  milk  to 
support  her  new-bom  ofisprin|f,  intended  that  the  stomach  should 
constantly  have  a  good  portion  of  food  upon  it^  and  have  renewed 
supplies  at  short  intervals,  and  consequently  that  the  stomach 
being  empty,  or  nearly  so,  is  hurtful,  and  the  younger  they  are  the 
more  hurtful  it  is  for  the  stomach  to  be  unsupplied.     The  ingre- 
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dient  made  use  of  to  coagulate  milk  in  order  to  make  cheese^ 
called  rennet,  is  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  prepared  with  salt  to  keep 
it  from  tainting,  and  remaining  a  few  days  in  its  own  curd  to  pre- 
serve its  acidity.  "  Milk/'  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  acts  in  two 
ways ;  first,  by  distending  the  stomach  if  taken  in  quantity  ; 
secondly,  by  the  separation  of  the  curd,  the  animal  is  in  the  situa- 
tion of  having  taken  a  meal  C  according  to  Mr.  Cade,  surgeon,  of 
Breastou,  near  Derby,  and  others,  "  the  gastric  juice,  wliich  digests 
or  dissolves  other  substances  on  the  stomach,  coagulates  the  curd 
from  milk,  with  the  assistance  of  the  acidity  common  to  the 
stomach ;  the  curd,  thus  coagulated,  remains  a  dormant  load  upon 
the  stomach,  in  a  state  something  like  cheese,  until  a  fresh  supply 
of  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  from  tlie  mucous  membrane,  and  re- 
duces it  to  its  former  consistency,  and  from  that  into  chyme,  before 
it  passes  off  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  meets  with  the  bile  from 
the  liver  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  then  forms  chyle ;  the  nu- 
triment is  not  absorbed  till  it  passes  from  the  duodenum  into  the 
small  intestines,  when  it  is  sucked  up  by  the  absorbents  and  passes 
into  the  system,  except  some  trifling  absorption  may  be  from  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  and  also  after  the  aliment  has  passed  the 
small  intestines.^ 

It  will  be  more  fully  seen  hereafter,  on  the  subject  of  training, 
that  the  stomach  has  a  separation  peculiar  to  itself  of  the  different 
sorts  of  aliment  upon  it,  and  that  the  water  contained  in  broth  from 
flesh  being  boiled  in  it,  is  very  soon  separated,  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  from  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  broth,  the  water 
passing  off  almost  immediately,  and  the  nutriment  remaining  in 
layers  of  mucous  upon  the  stomach  to  be  digested  in  the  ordinary 
course ;  it  is  the  same  with  milk,  when  curded  by  the  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  almost  immediately  effected ;  the  whey  passes 
off,  and  relieves  the  stomach  of  a  part  of  its  load,  but  the  curd  is 
coagulated  and  remains  a  dormant  load  until  a  fresh  supply  of 
gastric  juice,  which  is  produced  by  being  invited  out  from  addi- 
tional food  entering  the  stomach,  when  tlie  cheese  or  coagulated 
curd  is  digested,  and  fresh  curd  coagulated  in  its  turn.  Thus  milk 
leaving  nearly  one-third  of  its  bulk  on  the  stomach  until  fresh  food 
is  taken  into  it,  is  the  most  congenial  food  for  that  tender  age 
which  requires  fresh  food  at  very  short  intervals  ;  but  as  they  be- 
come older,  those  intervals  may  be  longer  without  injury,  when  a 
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less  proportion  of  milk,  and  a  greater  of  other  substances,  is  more 
congenial  to  their  age.  A  man  or  dog  at  mature  age  does  not  eat 
so  often  as  when  younger;  and  it  is  found  that  milk,  in  a  great 
quantity,  disagrees  with  his  stomach,  a  dormant  load  continuing 
upon  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  disorders  the  stomach,  which 
disorders  every  thing  else. 

We,  therefore,  may  readily  perceive  how  it  is  that  milk,  in 
quantity,  disagrees  with  grown  up  people ;  tiie  strong  healthy  man 
is  affected  by  it,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  more  delicate 
is ;  we  may  also  hereby  perceive  how  it  is  that  full  aged  grey- 
hounds, that  feed  only  once  or  twice  in  a  day,  run  badly  upon  milk ; 
their  wind  is  well  known  to  be  thick  when  they  have  fed  upon  it  in 
great  quantity.  We  also  see  by  this  the  necessity  of  the  growing  puppy 
from  three  to  six  months'  old,  and  from  that  to  twelve  months'  old, 
requiring  a  greater  degree,  from  time  to  time,  of  other  substances, 
and  less  of  milk,  and  also  of  his  being  fed  more  frequently  than 
a  full  aged  dog.  By  the  same  rule  we  also  see  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  delicate  whelp  receiving  sustenance  almost  per- 
petually, day  and  night,  at  his  most  tender  age  ;  and  that  as  he 
grows  older  and  stronger,  eating  a  greater  quantity,  and  if  there  are 
many  whelps,  they  drain  the  dam  of  her  supply  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
then  require  other  milk  to  be  substituted  to  support  themselves  while 
the  dam  replenishes  her  own  supply ;  if  they  are  at  that  tender 
age  altogether  deprived  of  their  dam,  they  of  course  require  feed- 
ing very  frequently,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  should  have  some  at 
intervals  during  the  night;  as  the  milk  in  the  night  will  necessarily 
be  cold  when  set  for  tiiem  to  feed  as  they  feel  to  want  it,  it  is  so 
mucli  more  necessary  that  the  milk  should  have  a  portion  of  sugar 
in  it,  and  a  little  thickened  with  fine  flour,  which  will  in  some  mea- 
sure neutralize  the  bad  effects  that  would  be  experienced  from  raw 
cold  milk  alone.  From  the  effect  the  gastric  juice  has  in  coagula- 
ting the  curd  from  milk,  and  leaving  a  dormant  load  on  tiie  stomach, 
if  the  whelps  were  left  with  long  intervals  between  times  of  feeding 
it  would  endanger  their  stomachs  being  disordered  in  a  greater  de- 
gree at  tiieir  tender  age  than  when  grown  older  and  stronger. 

It  is  generally  known  that  some  of  the  whelps  in  a  litter  are, 
when  born,  stronger  than  the  others,  and,  especially  where  a  bitch 
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Las  as  many  as  slie  can  snckle,  the  strongest  puppies  come  in  for 
tlie  greatest  share  of  the  dam's  milk ;  the  weaker  ones  are  thereby 
insufficiently  nourished^  and  sometimes  never  recover  from  the 
effects  of  ity  but  frequently  die^  although  some  few  instances  are 
known,  where  the  smallest  whelp  will  eventually  make  the  best 
greyhound.  Under  such  circumstances  much  care  and  attention 
to  them  is  necessary ;  they  should  be  attended  to  almost  constantly 
for  the  first  week.  I  was  much  pleased  ^ith  the  observation  and 
judicious  method  adopted  by  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Drewry,  juu. 
of  Derby,  who  had  a  favourite  bitch  that  brought  ten  whelps,  tlie  last 
favourite  greyhound  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Rowland,  of 
coursing  celebrity;  and  Mr.  Drewry  being  desirous  of  not  destroy- 
ing any  of  them,  as  tliey  were  not  only  out  of  this  favourite  bitch, 
but  also  by  Mr.  Bates's  Burgundy,  before  mentioned.  He  attends 
to  the  whelps  himself,  and  has  great  pleasure  in  doing  so; 
when  the  dam  has  left  them  for  a  while,  and  returns  to  suckle 
them,  he  keeps  the  strongest  whelps  back,  till  the  weaker  ones 
have  filled,  or  partly  filled  themselves,  which  brings  them  forward 
very  fast,  and  they  then  become  upon  more  equal  terms  with  their 
stronger  brotherhood ;  those  stronger  ones  will  always  take  care  to 
have  their  share  of  the  milk  when  afterwards  they  get  to  the  dam, 
by  wliich  they  suffer  no  injury  from  being  kept  back  a  little  at  tlie 
first  part  of  the  time  the  dam  comes  to  suckle  them.  Mr.  Hassall 
informs  me  that  he  has  frequently  adopted  the  same  method^  and 
found  much  advantage  from  it.  Mr.  Drewry,  however,  made 
another  observation  well  worthy  of  attention,  which  I  caimot  find 
has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Hassall  or  any  others  of  whom  I  have  in- 
quired; in  these  ten  puppies  there  are  only  two  party-coloured 
ones,  blue  and  white,  and  they  are  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the 
litter ;  three  black  ones,  three  red  ones,  and  two  blue  ones.  The 
black  ones  are  decidedly  the  strongest  of  the  litter.  I  was  not  aware 
of  this  at  the  tinie  I  was  treating  on  tlie  colour  of  greyhounds ;  and, 
as  in  page  85,  it  is  there  stated  from  tlie  Stud-Book,  that  out  of 
1352  winners  of  cups  and  other  prizes,  617  of  tliem  were  black,  or 
black  and  white,  the  party-coloured  ones  only  being  winners  in  281 
instances  out  of  13^52,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  five  of  the 
uniform  colour  to  one  of  the  party-coloured  ones.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  generally  the  case  that  the  black  ones  are 
the  strongest  when  first  born ;  but  the  strong  coincidence  of  tliis 
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case,  with  the  result  of  the  black  colour  winning,  in  so  great  a  pro- 
portion more  prizes  than  any  other  colour,  leads  me  to  think  that 
they  probably  are  generally  born  the  strongest,  and  is  a  subject 
highly  worthy  of  tlie  breeder's  attention  in  his  selection  of  those 
which  he  means  to  preserve. 

It  is  a  useful  consideration  also  in  another  point  of  view ;  it  tends 
to  prove  that  although  good  rearing  is  very  essential,  yet  that  tlie 
best  greyhounds  are  the  best  when  born ;  and  as  to  be  a  good  one 
born,  it  must  be  a  good  one  begot ;  consequently  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple farther  on  to  the  selection  of  sire  and  dam,  and  all  the  requin. 
sites  before  enumerated  of  colour,  breed,  suitableness  of  shape  to 
each  other,  constitution,  and  the  other  et  ceeteras.  Taking  it,  for 
instance,  as  a  fact,  that  the  black  whelps  are  generally  the  strongest 
of  a  litter  when  born,  they  will,  of  course,  without  this,  (what  I  can- 
not refrain  from  deeming  judicious,)  method  of  Mr.  Drewry's  and 
Mr.Hassairs,  but  a  method  overlooked  by  many  breeders,  the  black 
whelps  will  have  the  greatest  share  of  sustenance  from  the  mother's 
milk,  and  therefore  we  shall  cease  to  feel  surprise  at  black  being  tlie 
most  prevailing  winning  colour.  At  the  same  time  that  it  tends  to 
prove  black  to  be  the  best  colour,  and  indicative  of  the  best  breed, 
it  also  tends  to  prove  tlie  necessity  for  good  rearing,  especially  at 
their  most  tender  age  ;  the  probability  being  that  the  black  grey- 
hounds would  not  have  been  winners  in  so  great  a  disproportion 
over  otlier  colours,  had  they  not,  from  their  greater  strength  when 
born,  had  the  greatest  share  of  sustenance  from  the  mother  the  first 
few  weeks  after  their  birth. 

Ten  whelps  are  a  heavy  number  to  hang  upon  one  bitch,  even 
only  tin  one  month  old ;  and  I  was  again  very  much  pleased  with 
the  plan  this  new  beginner  of  rearing  greyhound  whelps,  Mr. 
Drewry,  adopted,  before  this  litter  were  old  enough  to  lap  milk ; 
I  found  him,  with  a  glass  bottle,  such  as  is  used  for  infants,  and 
a  little  linen  wrapped  round  tlie  neck  of  it,  to  form  a  sort  of 
nipple  for  the  whelps  to  suck,  and  feeding  them  with  new  milk 
about  the  heat  they  have  it  from  the  mother,  of  which  the  whole 
ten  took  more  than  a  pint  at  one  feeding.  Few  breeders  of  grcy- 
liounds  would  be  at  tliis  trouble;  but  there  must  evidently  be 
a  benefit  from  it,  and  to  an  anxious  amateur,  a  very  great  plea- 
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sure  also ;  by  this  attdntiou  to  them  a  greater  number  may  be 
kept  with  the  dam^  witliout  having  recourse  to  nurse  bitches, 
which  in  fact  are  perhaps  quite  as  much  trouble  in  the  first 
instance^  and  for  a  few  days,  to  get  the  nurse  bitch  to  take  kindly  to 
the  whelps^  and  the  whelps  to  suck  freely  of  their  nurse^  as  to 
watch  and  nurse  them  in  the  manner  here  stated.  He  repeats 
this  feeding  as  often  as  necessary^  which  necessity  is  easily  per- 
ceived by  the  restlessness  of  the  whelps^  and  the  dam  not  showing 
a  disposition  to  suckle  them^  arising  from  her  reservoirs  not 
being  sufficiently  replenished  with  their  new  supply  of  milk. 
^  I  cannot  refrain  from  advertising  Mr.  Drewry  as  the  best  wet 
nurse  of  greyhound  whelps  in  tlie  united  kingdonu 

This  system  of  assisting  the  dam  has  also  another  beneficial 
effect,  even  if  there  are  only  few  whelps  in  the  litter,  as  it  is 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  mother^s  milk  to  other  milk,  and 
prepares  them  gradually  for  finally  leaving  the  dam,  and  subsist- 
ing entirely  on  other  milk ;  whereas  a  sudden  transition  from  one 
wholly  to  the  other  wholly,  is  generally  attended  with  a  flEilling  off  in 
the  appearance  of  the  whelps ;  sometimes  with  illness,  and  some- 
times is  even  fatal  to  them ;  or  if  not  so  at  that  time,  it  weakens  and 
pre-disposes  them  for  the  reception  of  distemper  or  other  disorders. 
If  they  are  gradually  prepared  in  this  way  for  entirely  leaving  off 
suckling  from  their  dam,  I  should  nevertheless  recommend  a  por- 
tion of  sugar  in  tiieir  milk  for  a  week  or  two  after,  leaving  that 
off  gradually  also ;  but  if  they  are  not  previously  prepared,  by 
having  had  none  other  than  mothers^  milk  till  they  entirely  leave 
it  off,  a  little  sugar  will  be  more  necessary,  or  I  may  say  it  is 
indispensable  to  their  doing  welL 

We  know  that  milk  differs  in  its  quality,  even  from  animals  of 
the  same  species,  where  there  is  a  difference  in  size  and  largeness 
of  bone  in  the  different  sorts  of  each  species ;  the  milk  from 
a  long-horned  cow,  for  instance,  yields  more  cream  and  butter, 
than  the  milk  from  a  short-horned  cow,  yet  the  latter  often  gives 
a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  former ;  the  long-horned  cow 
is  generally  larger  boned  than  the  short-horned  one;  and  why 
may  not  the  same  difference  exist  in  a  larger  or  smaller  boned 
animal  of  the  canine  species?    A  new  milch  cow  is  frequently 
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purchased  to  assist  in  fostering  and  forcing  a  thorougli  bred  foal^ 
under  tlie  general  admission  that  he  requires  forcing  to  bring 
him  to  perfection;  and  the  long-horned  cow  is  bj  many  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  short-homed  one^  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  milk  being  considered  of  the  richest  quality  of  the  two.  ^ 

The  high-bred  delicate  greyhound  whelp  requires  tliis  forcing 
equally  with  the  blood  foal^  and  the  more  tender  his  age,  the 
more  essential  is  this  artificial  aid  to  his  future  growth.  I  had 
an  instance  a  few  days  ago  of  seeing  the  difference  between  a  dog 
that  had  been  well  forced  when  a  whelp  and  after  leaving  his  dam, 
in  one  that  was  three  parts  of  the  bull  dog  breed,  and  one  part 
mastiff;  he  was  nearly  as  large,  and  I  should  think  would  weigh 
nearly  as  heavy  as  most  of  those  which  are  all  mastiff,  although  only 
one-fourth  of  the  breed,  and  three-fourths  bull-dog  breed,  the 
latter  being  generally  not  much  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
former.  He  had  been  fed  principally,  when  a  puppy,  on  new 
milk,  in  plenty,  and  crushings  from  cheese ;  his  own  brother  of 
the  same  litter,  which  had  not  been  forced  in  this  way,  is  not  so 
large  nor  so  heavy  by  at  least  one-fourth. 

With  respect,  however,  to  nurse  bitches,  it  is  probable  that  the 
milk  from  a  mastiff  or  other  large  boned  bitch,  may  assist  the 
growth  of  the  bodily  frame  of  the  greyhound  whelp ;  but  I  am  not 
confident  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyott  is  wrong,  as  to  the  '^  chylde 
sucking  the  vyse  of  hys  nouryse  from  the  milk  of  her  pappe  ;^ 
and  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  natural  propensity 


^  It  is  customary,  when  a  new  milch  cow  is  sold,  to  consider  the  calf  to 
be  included  in  the  bargain,  without  any  particular  stipulation  being  made 
to  that  effect.  A  sporting  gentleman  who  had  a  blood  foal,  bonght  a  new 
milch  cow  of  a  farmer,  who,  according  to  cnstom,  took  the  calf  to  deliver  it 
with  the  cow.  When  the  gentleman  came  to  pay  the  farmer  for  his  cow, 
he  saw  the  calf  also.  "  What  do  you  bring  that  cub  for?"  said  he; 
"  Why,"  said  the  man,  "  I  thought  you  expected  it  also ;"  "  No,  no," 
said  he,  **  I  want  none  of  it;  take  that  d— d  cub  away  with  you." 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  will  do  so  willingly,"  and  received  the 
whole  sum  agreed  for,  and  the  benefit  of  selling  the  calf  for  an  additional 
sum  into  the  bargain. 
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of  a  greyliound  should  not  be  depraved  in  liis  bringiug  up,  so 
would  I  prefer  substituting,  in  case  of  need,  the  milk  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  animal,  that  of  a  cow,  for  instance,  instead  of 
that  from  a  mongrel  bitch.  As  the  milk  is  in  fact  so  intimatelj  con- 
nected with  the  blood,  and  the  nutriment  in  its  absorption  from 
the  intestines  is  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  from 
thence  to  the  milk  reservoirs,  the  milk  from  a  mongrel  bitch  for 
a  lengtli  of  time  may  impart  a  portion  of  the  propensities  inherent 
in  the  mongrel  breed,  to  a  suckling  whelp  of  a  different  breed. 

If  a  bitch  has  more  whelps  than  she  can  suckle,  and  one  or 
more  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  be  taken  away  from  her,  even  on 
the  day  they  are  whelped,  they  may  be  reared  without  a  nurse 
bitch,  and  with  every  probability  of  becoming  as  good  greyhonndg 
as  those  suckled  their  natural  time  by  the  dam.  For  this  purpose 
they  should  have  milk  in  plenty  warm  from  the  cow  night  and 
morning;  the  intermediate  times  of  feeding,  their  food  should 
consist  of  warm  flesh  tea  (horse-flesh  would  do),  made  in  the 
manner  of  beef  tea ;  not  over  strong  the  first  few  days,  but  made 
stronger  as  they  get  older ;  ^  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  and  thickened 
with  fine  wheaten  flour,  bread  crumbs,  or  raspings  of  bread, 
omitting  no  opportunity,  when  old  enough  to  eat  bone,  to  give 
them  very  small  bones  from  veal  or  lamb,  or  from  those  animals 
not  of  mature  age  whose  bones  are  softer  and  easier  to  crush  than 
bones  from  full  aged  animals.  If  at  any  time  while  growing 
a  pappy  is  of  necessity,  for  want  of  milk  or  other  congenial  food, 
obliged  to  be  fed  principally  upon  animal  substance,  as  flesh  or 
butchers'  offal,  such  should  previously  be  boiled  to  get  rid  of  the 
raw,  foul,  watery  and  heavy  particles. 


*  To  make  tea  from  beef  or  other  flesh,  every  particle  of  fat,  pfristle,  or 
cartilaginous  substance,  should  be  cut  away;  the  flesh  cut  in  small  bits,  put 
into  boiling  water,  and  kept  at  nearly  a  boiling  heat  for  two  hours,  when 
the  decoction  is  exceedingly  strengthening.  Two  pounds  of  beef  will  scarcely 
make  a  quart  of  tea  of  such  strength  as  is  given  to  grown  up  people  ;  but 
for  very  young  whelps  a  much  greater  quantity  may  be  made  firom  the 
same  weight  of  flesh,  and  one  making  will  serve  for  some  days,  so  that  it  is 
ready  for  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  warmed  each  time  the  whelp  is  required 
to  be  fed. 
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I  knew  a  bitch  that  proved  an  exceedingly  good  runner,  that 
was  rescued  from  tlie  watery  element  in  wliich  she  had  been 
destined  to  be  flung  when  a  few  days'  old,  and  reared  in  the  house 
without  either  mother's  milk  or  by  a  nurse  bitch  ;  and  another  of 
a  litter  of  ten,  where  the  dam  was  short  of  milk ;  this  bitch  whelp, 
when  not  above  a  day  or  two  old,  was  very  small  and  delicate, 
and,  as  they  said,  half  dead,  was  reared  in  the  house  by  hand,  and 
proved  the  best  of  the  litter,  all  of  them  living  to  be  runners  ;  and 
what  is  more,  she  was  the  best  of  a  litter  of  good  ones,  was  at 
two  years  old  sold  for  a  good  price,  and  she  won  several  sweep- 
stakes. I  know  not,  however,  whether  anything  in  the  nature  of 
beef  tea  was  had  recourse  to  in  rearing  these  two  bitches. 

Duke  Edmund  de  Langley  says,  '*  They  should  be  fedde  with 
gootis  mylk  or  cowes  mylk  and  cromes  of  bread,  ymade  smale 
and  put  there  inne.''  In  nursing  very  young  infants,  it  is  a  good 
way  to  put  some  very  fine  flour  in  a  linen  bag,  press  it  down  as 
closely  and  hard  as  possible,  and  tie  it  up  very  strait,  and  boil  it 
for  half  an  hour ;  when  cool,  untie  it,  and  it  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  piece  of  sugar  loaf,  but  not  quite  so  hard ;  you  may 
easily  grater  it  into  the  milk,  and  it  nourishes  the  infants  very 
much.  This  would  be  very  useful  for  delicate  and  very  young 
greyhound  whelps  when  deprived  of  mothers'  milk,  or  of  a  good 
high-bred  foster  nurse,  and  is  better  than  merely  thickening  their 
warm  milk  with  raw  fine  flour,  as  the  boiling  it  so  long  will 
deprive  it  of  its  raw  and  foul  particles. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  best  for  them  to  have  mothers'  milk  when 
tliey  can  have  it  in  plenty,  taking  care  to  prepare  them  by  occa- 
sional additions  of  cows'  milk,  against  the  bad  effects  of  a  sudden 
transition  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  if  so  many  of  them  that  tliey 
cannot  have  a  sufficiency  of  mothers'  milk,  by  these  precautions 
there  is  no  need  ^^  to  cast  the  dwindling  refuse  to  tlie  merciless 
flood,  fearful  of  overloading  the  indulgent  mother."  If  they  have 
mothers'  milk  in  plenty,  and  she  is  fed  partly  with  flesh  and  bone 
as  she  ought  to  be,  the  whelps  have  not  only  their  most  natural 
aliment,  but  they  have  milk  of  such  quality  as  renders  beef  tea, 
and  the  other  things  of  much  trouble,  unnecessary ;  they  receive 
the  essence  of  tliose  substances  in  the  mother's  milk. 
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Selection  of  Pupptes. 

The  heaviest  whelps^  according  to  Demetriiis^  should  be  placed 
under  their  own  dam.  Many  coursers  make  a  point  of  weighingr 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  dropped^  as  the  surest  criterion  of 
strength  and  firmness  is  to  weigh  them  before  they  have  received 
any  partial  sustenance  after  birth  ;  they  are  then  in  their  pristine 
state.  I  wouldy  if  obliged  to  choose  so  early^  make  choice  of  the 
heaviest  dog  whelps,  or  the  heaviest  bitch  whelps,  but  not  choose 
a  dog  in  preference  to  a  bitch,  because  the  dog  whelp  is  the 
heaviest  of  the  two ;  the  chance,  however,  of  selecting  the  best 
whelps  at  that  age,  or  even  much  older,  is  so  very  uncertain,  and 
so  often  proves  wrong,  that  other  coursers  say  you  have  as  good 
a  chance  to  have  the  best  whelps  by  choosing  them  blindfolded ; 
there  is  often  eventually  found  so  very  much  difference  in  the 
goodness  between  two  of  the  same  litter,  that  if  you  '^  cast  a  part 
of  them  to  the  merciless  flood,"  you  may  not  improbably  drown 
the  only  whelps  which  are  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
rearing. 

Some  coursers  select  their  whelps  by  the  length  of  their  stemSf 
as  the  best  indication  of  good  breed,  and  also  an  indication  of  the 
length  of  frame,  such  as  gives  the  longest  stride,  the  tail  being  in 
proportion  of  length  to  that  of  their  bodies.  I  know  an  instance 
of  an  old  and  experienced  courser  having  to  choose  one  puppy  out 
of  a  litter  of  eight,  and  he  chose  it  by  that  test  only ;  measuring 
with  exactness  the  length  of  each  of  their  tails,  and  selecting  tiiat 
which  had  the  longest,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  best  greyhound 
of  tlie  litter. 

The  late  Mr.  Mundy^s  mode  of  choosing  puppies  will  be  paid 
attention  to  by  all  amateurs  of  the  Leash,  and  the  result  of  his 
long  and  scientific  experience  will  be  shown  by  an  anecdote  of 
him  when  on  his  death  bed.  That  good  and  worthy  man,  and 
much  respected  friend  of  his,  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  of  Tathwell, 
near  Louth,  called  to  see  him  during  his  last  illness,  and  sat  an 
hour  or  two  by  his  bed-side.  His  love  of  coursing  had  not  left 
him,  but  he  observed  to  Mr.  Chaplin  that  his  own  coursing  days 
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were  over,  and  he  had  bat  one  dog  and  two  bitches  left,  and  both 
the  bitches  are  now  snckling  their  pnppies ;  yon  shall  have  them 
and  their  puppies.  **  No,''  said  Mr.  Chaplin,  *'  that  will  be  too 
much,  as  yon  have  other  friends  who  would  be  glad  to  have  some 
of  them ;  bat,''  said  he,  **  I  will  accept  a  brace  of  pnppies  from 
each  bitch."  Both  litters,  with  their  dams,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  brought  up  into  his  bed  room.  '*  Now,"  said  he, 
'^  I  will  show  yon  how  to  choose  a  brace  of  whelps ;"  he  then  took 
each  litter,  and  hnng  them  by  the  claws  of  their  fore  feet  to  tlie 
bedstead  to  hang  down,  and  chose  tliose  whose  hind  feet  reached 
the  lowest  down,  making  the  parts  which  give  the  greatest  length 
of  stride  his  criterion. 

Another  way  of  ascertaining  their  length  of  stride,  instead  of 
hanging  them  by  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet,  and  letting  their  hind 
£eet  hang  down,  is  to  allow  Uieir  hind  feet  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
measuring  their  length  by  holding  their  fore  feet  up  the  wall  as  far  as 
they  will  reach.  Mr.  Hoskins  informs  me,  that  Mr.  Mundy  more 
generally  measured  them  in  that  way  than  in  the  other,  and  pro- 
bably the  best  way  of  the  two,  as  by  hanging  down  they  will  often 
not  let  themselves  out  their  full  length ;  but  while  they  feel  their 
hind  feet  touch  the  ground,  they  will  not  contract  their  muscles, 
bat  allow  them  to  extend  while  you  reach  their  fore  feet  upwards. 

In  assisting  a  friend  to  select  two  whelps  out  of  a  litter  of 
seven,  not  quite  one  month  old,  we  adopted  Mr.  Mundy's  plan,  in 
conjonction  with  paying  regard  to  the  fineness  of  head,  neck,  and 
^ngtfa  of  stern,  and  the  fore  legs  being  apparently  good ;  we  held 
their  fore  feet  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  the  bottom  of  a  window 
frame,  and  let  their  hind  feet  hang  down  the  side  of  the  wall ;  the 
longest  dog  reached  within  half  an  inch  of  twenty-four  inches; 
the  longest  bitch  within  half  an  inch  of  the  length  of  the  dog ; 
the  others  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  length ;  one 
was  full  the  thickness  of  a  brick  shorter  than  the  longest 

Now  as  this  method  indicates  the  lengtii  of  stride  much  more 
correctly  than  the  height  and  length  of  body  in  either  whelp  or 
fall  grown  dog,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  greater  length  of 
stride  when  grown  to  full  size,  as  when  only  so  young  as  a  month 

2l 
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old ;  if  therefore  the  back  and  other  parts  are  correspondingly 
well  famished  to  support  the  necessary  repetition  of  their  strid^ 
in  a  course,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  longest  whelps, 
measured  in  this  way,  when  grown  to  their  full  stature,  wiU  have 
the  greatest  speed,  supposing  them  all  to  be  fed  and  managed 
alike  during  their  growth ;  nor  can  I  think  of  a  better  criterion, 
or  a  better  example  to  follow,  than  that  of  so  good  a  judge  of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  greyhounds,  as  also  in  other  things, 
as  was  the  late  Mr.  Mundy. 

Mr.  Chaplin^s  two  brace  of  whelps  proved  very  good  ones,  but 
I  have  no  information  of  their  comparative  goodness  with  the 
others  of  the  litters  from  which  they  were  selected.  The  two 
whelps  chosen  in  the  same  manner  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  know 
their  comparative  merits  with  the  others  of  the  litter.  Another 
litter  which  I  measured  in  the  same  manner,  are  not  yet  old  enough 
to  know  which  is  the  best ;  but  I  measured  them  three  times  in  ex- 
actly one  calendar  month ;  they  increased  in  length  of  stride  nearly 
the  same,  one  as  another,  with  only  a  trifling  more  increase  of  the 
longest  than  the  shortest;  but  the  general  increase  was  fourteen 
inches  four-eighths  in  thirty  days,  or  about  half  an  inch  each  day. 

I  am  informed,  though  I  know  it  not  for  fact,  that  Mr.  Mundy 
and  the  late  Lord  Rivers,  made  a  practice  of  first  selecting  a  bitch 
out  of  each  litter,  as  their  principal  choice  to  carry  on  the  breed ; 
this  choice  was  not  governed  by  length  of  stride  as  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, but  they  chose  that  bitch  which  had  the  most  resemblance 
both  in  colour  and  general  looks  to  the  sire ;  supposing  by  that 
method  they  should  have,  in  her,  the  more  perfectly  united  best 
qualities  of  both  sire  and  dam.  Mr.  Mundy's  method  of  exam- 
ining the  bitch  whelps  for  this  purpose  was,  first  placing  the 
whelp  on  his  open  hand  with  its  head  towards  him,  then  lifting  up 
its  head  to  examine  if  he  could  discern  any  likeness  to  its  sire ; 
after  which  he  passed  his  finger  along  its  back,  and  raised  up  its 
tail  to  judge  of  its  length.  The  bitch  whelp  that  appeared  to  him 
most  to  resemble  its  sire,  he  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  as 
long  as  he  continued  to  breed  from  her,  not  suffering  her  to  be  dis- 
tressed by  mncli  severe  coursing,  always  considering  that,  to  pre- 
serve a  good  breed,  the  bitches  should  be  taken  the  most  care  of. 
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It  ifl  said  of  the  late  Lord  Orford^  (see  Coursers*  Stod-Book,  p. 
i4y)  '^  that  it  was  his  fixed  role  never  to  part  with  a  single  whelp 
till  he  had  had  a  fair  trial  of  its  speed  f  this  is  the  most  certain 
way  of  having,  not  only  good  runners,  hut  also  the  best  and  most 
proper  ones  to  go  on  with  to  breed  from,  if  yon  allow  that  trial  to 
be  till  they  are  grown  to  maturity,  or  nearly  so,  allowing  for  any 
great  difference  in  size,  or  looseness  of  shi^  on  the  one  hand,  or 
ccmipactness  on  the  other,  and  will  account  for  Lord  Orford^s  great 
celebrity  and  success  as  a  courser ;  for  if  you  breed  from  the  worst 
of  litters,  whether  worst  in  shape,  or  slowest  in  speed,  the  breed 
will  certainly  degenerate,  except  there  should  be  that  suitableness 
of  cross  in  shape  of  sire  and  dam,  found  by  Mr.  Hassall's  Hour- 
glass and  Harriet  Wilson,  before  mentioned.  There  may  be  an 
odd  one  or  two,  that  proves  good,  which  cannot  be  so  otherwise 
than  by  chance,  as  no  certain  general  principle  can  be  laid  down 
for  it  If  you  gather  early  garden  peas  for  seed,  you  reserve  those 
which  become  ripe  the  soonest ;  for  if  you  only  reserve  those  which 
become  ripe  the  latest,  they  will  not  produce  peas  so  early  the 
next  season  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Hassall  says,  ^<  I  should  certainly  let  my  puppies  see  a  hare 
now  and  then,  perhaps  once  in  a  fortnight,  when  they  arrive  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  months  old,  taking  care  in  the  first  place  that 
they  had  some  previous  training,  and  also  that  the  place  I  selected 
would  only  produce  a  short  course,  and  I  would  run  them  if  pos- 
sible with  an  old  dog  which  was  both  a  good  fencer  and  killer. 
There  are  two  decided  advantages  derived  from  this  system ;  in  the 
first  place  you  teach  them  to  turn,  and  give  them  a  facility  of  keep- 
ing with  the  hare,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  nature  has  gifted 
them  differently  in  this  respect;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  your  puppies  bom  soon  alter  Christmas, 
you  may  often  know  which  to  draft  without  being  at  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  till  another  season."* 

Mr.  Drake  says,  '^  If  greyhounds  are  pupped  in  February  or 
March,  the  following  March  they  will  of  course  be  twelve  months 
old,  and  curiosity  will  naturally  induce  you  to  give  them  a  trial, 
that  you  may  be  better  able  to  make  your  selection  ;  the  trial  over, 
some  of  them  you  like,  others  not  so  much ;  those  yon  like  are 
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kept  for  your  own  kennel^  the  others  given  away ;  now  I  do  con- 
tend the  latter  ones  will  often  turn  out  the  best  greyhounds,  being 
less  susceptible  of  running  cunning ;  I  have  seen  very  many  dogs 
run  better  when  fifteen  months  old  than  they  did  ever  after,  because 
their  natural  propensities  ore  to  kill,  and  if  disappointed  in  tiie  first 
few  turns  of  catching  their  prey,  they  give  it  up  and  never  try 
after.  It  is  my  opinion,  be  a  dog  or  bitch  whatever  sioe  he  may, 
he  should  not  see  a  hare  before  he  is  two  years  old;  certainly 
not  before  he  is  twenty  months  old;  in  order  to  have  him 
good  and  lasting;  that  if  your  selection  be  not  made  in  the 
first  month,  it  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of  judgment  till 
they  are  at  least  two  years  old.  At  all  coursing  meetings  you  will 
see  some  puppies  run  well ;  many  are  naturally  good,  but  very 
many  are  apparently  good,  because  they  are  innately  cunnings 
and  will  run  better  when  puppies  than  afterwards.^ 

Those  you  reject  at  the  age  alluded  to,  very  often  turn  out  the 
best  greyhounds,  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways ; 
but  I  think  their  being  *^  less  susceptible  of  running  cunning^  is 
the  least  or  last  of  these  causes,  if  any  cause  at  all ;  most,  if  not 
all  greyhounds,  be  they  managed  how  they  may  when  puppies, 
will  show  craft  after  running  many  seasons,  so  may  they  be  said 
to  be  innately  crafty ;  yet  I  much  doubt  if  they  really  are  so, 
as  it  is  more  an  acquirement  witli  a  true  bred  one,  than  an  iunate 
propensity*  Sagacity  is  an  innate  faculty  in  a  dog  of  any  species ; 
so  is  fire  and  courage ;  the  two  latter  are  more  so  in  greyhounds 
than  in  any  other  dogs,  while  of  sagacity  they  have  perhaps  the 
least ;  they  have  a  docility  and  shyness,  or  as  some  would  term  it, 
a  want  of  impudence,  which  is  peculiar  to  them ;  hence  any  dis- 
appointment when  young  at  catching  their  prey  or  not  catching  it, 
has  a  very  discouraging  effect  upon  them ;  where  there  is  any  saga- 
city at  al],  it  will  be  available  to  tliem  when  distressed,  and  in 
time  they  will  becon:e  crafty. 

But  at  the  age  alluded  to,  where  puppies  are  all  managed  alike, 
if  there  be  any  paiiicular  craftiness  displayed  by  one  or  other  of 
them,  it  is  probably  from  a  want  of  pure  breed,  or  it  is  derived  from 
that  faculty  having  been  exercised  to  a  great  degree  in  one  or 
both  parents,  as  such  will  affect  the  ofi&pring ;   otherwise  good 
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bred  ones  will  not  sbow  craft  at  tliat  age  nnless  they  are  coursed 
too  much,  and  distressed  with  long  and  severe  courses,  but  will 
run  their  best ;  while  a  cross  bred  one  will  show  it  by  his  running 
and  manner  of  pressing  the  hare ;  not  by  showing  the  most  speed, 
but  running  in  that  way  which  would  induce  you  <^to  like  him  the 
best^  Being  naturally  of  a  smaller  size,  or  from  being  more  com- 
pact in  his  frame,  or  possibly  from  other  causes,  he  is  enabled  to 
run  best  wlien  young,  while  the  more  lengthy  and  loosely  made 
puppies  are  weaker,  and  run  worse  at  that  age,  yet  make  the  best 
dogs  when  grown  to  maturity. 

Where  expense  or  convenience  is  no  object  with  the  breeder,  it 
certainly  is  the  best  way  to  keep  all  the  litter  till  they  are  of 
mature  age,  when  you  not  only  find  which  has  best  speed,  but  also 
which  is  the  best  to  go  on  with,  and  to  breed  from — a  matter  not 
to  be  made  light  of.  If  expense  be  an  object,  or  you  wish  not  to 
keep  the  whole  for  other  reasons,  selecting  those  you  wish  to  keep 
in  the  first  month,  is  perhaps  the  b^t  way,  as  the  other  half  way 
between  is  like  many  other  half  measures,  not  so  efiective  as  to 
pay  for  that  half  expense  of  keeping  them  to  that  age. 

In  making  the  selection  within  the  first  month,  Mr.  Mundy's 
system  is  what  I  should  prefer  to  any  of  the  others,  not  overlook- 
ing straight  fore  legs,  fineness  of  head,  neck,  and  length  of  stem, 
nor  the  ^  marks  of  their  renowned  progenitors  ^  this,  however, 
makes  it  of  greater  importance  not  to  cross  different  colours  in 
sire  and  dam,  for  if  you  do,  you  have  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  while  if  sire  and  dam  are  both  the  same  colour,  you  will 
have  all  the  puppies  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  which  simplifies 
the  selection  to  length,  and  the  goodness  of  their  appearance  in 
other  respects,  and  by  measuring  the  dogs  and  bitches  separately, 
you  will  choose  the  longest  of  each  sex. 

With  respect  to  entering  and  coursing  puppies  very  young  and 
frequently,  or  not  coursing  them  at  all  till  they  are  at,  or  near 
a  mature  age,  there  is  a  proper  medium  to  be  observed ;  some 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their  size,  as  a  large,  loosely  made, 
lengthy  dog  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  great  exertion  than 
a  smaller  or  more  compact  one;  very  late  entered  greyhounds 
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seldom  if  ever  prove  first  raters ;  it  is  the  same  with  ihe  horse^ 
when  that  opposite  extreme  to  working  him  severely  very  young 
is  adopted^  of  not  working  him  at  all  till  six  or  seven  yeare  old^ 
of  which  practice  in  tlie  few  instances  I  have  know^  the  horses 
were  all  sluggish  and  heavy  in  their  paces,  without  fire  or  energy, 
but  such  great  eaters,  that  you  would  scarcely  keep  them  from  being 
much  too  fat  and  full  of  flesh ;  after  eating  as  much  com  or  hay  as 
you  would  give  horses  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  would  eat  the 
litter  with  which  they  were  bedded. 

If  a  man  has  no  particular  object  or  purpose  in  view,  only 
walking  for  amusement,  pastime,  or  exercise,  he  walks  leisurely, 
and  perhaps  slothfully ;  but  give  him  an  object  to  attain,  and  he 
moves  quickly  and  with  energy,  if  such  he  have  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  so  it  is  with  the  greyhound  at  exercise,  or  in  his  playful  gal- 
loping, that  has  never  been  entered  to  his  game;  he  may  possess 
some  animal  spirits  and  liveliness,  and  gallop  and  scummer  about^ 
but  he  knows  not  what  for ;  there  is  a  vacancy  and  a  foolishness 
engendered  in  him,  when  that  system  has  be^i  continued  till  he 
is  full  grown  and  of  mature  age,  which  extends  to  his  ultimatdy 
being  entered  to  his  game,  and  continued  to  be  taken  to  the  cours- 
ing field ;  in  addition  to  which,  in  his  exercise  and  play  he  does 
not  exert  himself  so  much,  nor  promote  the  growth  and  strength- 
ening of  his  limbs  as  if  more  energy  were  instilled  into  him ;  that 
playfulness  of  disposition  decreaaea  as  he  gets  older,  he  learns  a 
sort  of  slothfulness,  and  is  fond  of  being  at  ease ;  and  we  know  from 
various  circumstances  that  habit  has  great  influence  over  nature. 

Very  early  entries,  as  six  or  eight  months^  old,  are  very  likely 
to  give  dogs  a  disposition  to  stray ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
enter  them  to  their  game  at  twelve  or  fifteen  months^  old.  for 
instance,  when  they  are  become  more  settled  in  their  dispositions 
and  accustomed  to  some  control,  and  if  it  is  where  you  can  rely 
on  a  short  course,  and  a  kiU  at  ihe  end  of  it,  which  are  very 
important  matters,  and  in  which  Arrian's  system  is  worthy  of 
attention,  though  not  within  the  means  of  every  courser ;  yet  if 
you  can  succeed  in  a  short  course  and  the  kiU,  it  arouses  or 
awakens  their  natural  instinct  of  enmity  to  their  game ;  and  by 
repeating  these  short  successful  courses,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
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three  weeks  for  instance^  between  timeSy  you  keep  that  natural 
instinct  of  enmity  alive,  and  in  increasing  vigour,  which  imparts 
fire  and  courage,  and  excites  and  stimulates  them  to  greater 
energy,  and  further  progressively  strengthens  their  frame,  as  they 
exert  themselves  in  those  courses,  though  short  ones,  more  than 
in  their  own  playful  exercise ;  the  whole  animal  fibre  is  on  the 
utmost  stretch,  and  all  their  physical  powers  in  their  full  action ; 
their  future  playful  exercise  will  also  be  of  better  quality,  by  their 
increased  energy  causing  greater  exertion  in  their  play. 

As  they  get  older  by  three  or  four  months,  rather  longer  courses 
would  be  desirable,  or  two  moderate  courses  in  a  day ;  but  even 
then,  I  would  not  have  less  interval  between  times  than  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  the  greatest  danger  in  an  anxious  courser  is  his 
not  bridling  or  curbing  his  own  inclination  to  see  his  fine  and 
beautiful  puppies  run  too  often.  You  may  form  some  idea  of 
differenc-e  in  the  strength  of  limbs  in  a  puppy  and  an  aged  dog,  by 
observing  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  will  crush  and  eat 
the  bones  of  veal,  to  what  they  will  those  of  beef;  I  gave  a  dog 
the  large  bones  of  a  shoulder  of  veal  within  a  few  days  of  writing 
this,  the  knuckle  part  of  which  might  be  supposed  too  large  to  get 
between  his  crushers,  but  he  ate  it  all  dean  up  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  while  the  same  part  in  a  cow  you  would  have  some 
difiiculty  in  breaking  with  a  hammer.  If  therefore  they  are, 
when  young,  put  to  their  greatest  exertion  for  too  long  a  time,  it 
must  fatigue  and  tu-e  them ;  and  though  no  absolute  iigury  may 
be  done  to  their  limbs,  yet  that  fatigue  will  soon  teach  them  craft 
and  cunning,  and  the  memory  of  a  dog  is  very  retentive.  The 
bones  of  a  puppy  twelve  or  fifteen  months^  old  may  be  deemed,  in 
firmness  and  solidity,  about  half  way  between  the  bones  of  a  calf 
and  those  of  a  mature  aged  cow. 

With  respect  to  any  particular  age  at  which  a  pnppy  should  be 
entered  to  his  game,  a  few  months  is  of  less  consequence,  much 
less,  than  other  considerations;  where  you  can  calculate  with 
tolerable  certainty  npon  a  short  course  and  a  kill  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  uncertainty  of  a  kill  and  a  long  course  on  the  other,  it  is  of  more 
consequence  than  a  few  months  in  the  age  of  the  puppy ;  in  the 
former,  it  matters  but  little  whether  you  show  him  one  hare  in 
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a  day,  or  two  or  even  three  hares ;  and  again,  it  depends  on  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  puppy ;  a  small  sized  dog,  and  compact  in 
his  frame,  will  sustain  less  injury  than  a  lengtliy,  large,  loosely 
made  dog.      For  this  purpose,  early  in  the  season,  September, 
or  even  August,   before  leverets  are  got  to  their  full  strength, 
which  are  fair  competitors  with  puppies  that  are  in   a  corres- 
ponding state  of  weakness,  so  far  as  regards  running  the  puppy ; 
but  to  secure  a  kill,  the  puppy  ought  to  have  two  good  aged  dogs 
with  him  instead  of  only    one,  and  tliis  for  two  reasons;   the 
greater  probability  of  a  kill,  and  the  encouragement  instead  of  the 
disheartening  of  the  puppy ;  for  with  only  one  aged  dog,  that  may 
dishearten  the  puppy  by  over-running  or  passing  him,  with  two 
aged  dogs,  their  contention  against  each  other  will  emulate  the 
puppy  to  the  same  contention.     These  are  matters  of  more  im- 
portance, as  the  principle  to  act  upon,  than  a  few  months  in  the 
age  of  the  puppies ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  put  in  practice  too  often,  for  the  reasons  before  stated.     If  you 
cannot  rely  with  tolerable  confidence  on  short  and  successful 
courses,  I  would  defer  it  a  few  weeks,  or  even  months  longer, 
before  running  them,  sooner  than  distress  and  discourage  them 
when  very  young,  as  such  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  deferring 
to  awaken  their  natural  instinct  of  enmity  to  their  destined  game. 
They  ought  also  to  have  at  least  a  few  days^  previous  preparation  of 
feeding,  and  to  be  encouraged  to  gallop  about  before  entering  them, 
or  afterwards  coursing  them ;  dry  feeding,  without  slops,  as  liquid 
broth  or  other  things,  that  their  wind  may  be  in  better  order  is  requi- 
site.  Oatmeal  balls,  as  hereafter  recommended  as  a  preparatory  food 
previous  to  being  put  into  strong  training,  would  be  very  proper 
for  them  when  old  enough  to  be  entered,  and  also  as  good  food  as 
any  other  to  go  on  with  from  that  time,  with  occasional  variations. 
If  a  quarter  or  half-a-pound  more  of  flesh  were  mixed  in  every 
puppy's  ball  each  day  for  a  few  days  previous  to  coursing  or  entering 
the  puppies  than  the  quantity  there  set  down,  it  would  not  be  amiss, 
as  it  stimulates  and  excites  them,  producing  more  courage,  and 
renders  them  less  likely  to  be  disheartened  if  disappointed  of  killing 
their  game.    Of  so  much  importance  do  I  deem  it  for  the  future 
goodness  of  a  puppy  not  to  be  disheartened  on  first  trying  to 
enter  him  to  his  game,  that  however  averse  I  am  to  anything 
un£Eur  towards  the  poor  hare,  I  would  on  these  occasions  strain 
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every  nerve  to  kill  her  for  the  pappy  to  mouth,  and  know  what  he 
has  to  run  at  in  future.  I  know  not  any  other  occasion  on  which 
unfiEomess  to  the  poor  hare  can  be  justified  by  a  true  sportsman. 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  run  a  puppy  a  course  and  not  take  it  up 
in  couples  immediately  afterwards^  and  cherish  and  caress  it;  when 
accustomed  to  run  at  liberty,  and  possibly  to  run  another  course  or 
two,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  if  you  quarter  him  out  with 
a  butcher,  who  takes  the  puppy  with  him  when  he  goes  about  buy- 
ing fat  ware  off  a  farmer  in  his  fields ;  then  if  you  take  the  puppy 
out  to  course,  and  run  it,  you  have  often  very  much  difficulty  in 
taking  it  up  again,  which  hinders  the  sport,  and  what  is  worse,  the 
danger  of  its  seeing  another  hare  before  being  secured.  Grey- 
hounds requiring  kindness,  are  easily  made  shy  with  harsh  treat- 
ment, yet  require  to  be  under  some  conmiand,  but  if  properly 
managed  in  kennel  discipline,  one  word  from  their  owner  or  feeder 
is  generally  sufficient  If  a  puppy  is  sliy  at  being  taken  up  afier  a 
course,  and  yon  have  a  dead  hare  in  your  hand,  throw  it  down  to 
the  puppy,  and  while  it  is  mouthing  the  hare,  you  may  secure  it ; 
at  which  time  you  should  caress  and.  encourage  it  so  as  to  become 
familiar,  which  wiU  make  it  easier  to  be  taken  up  in  future. 

Mr.  Drake  says,  '^  They  should,  when  ten  months  old,  be  let  out 
every  day  to  exercise,  walking  on  the  road,  and  occasionally  into  a 
ploughed  field  where  the  soil  is  loose ;  there  they  will  run  about 
and  delight  themselves  much ;  at  this  time  they  should  be  named, 
as  no  dog  is  under  proper  subjection  till  he  knows  when  he  is 
spoken  to  by  name ;  then  you  can  chide  any  one  of  them  at  a  dis- 
tance by  speaking  loudly,  and  cracking  your  whip,  which  should 
always  be  in  your  hand  while  at  exercise.^  I  have  seen  a  litter 
of  puppies  not  more  tlian  seven  or  eight  months  old,  that,  by  kind 
treatment,  and  using  them  to  be  coupled  together,  if  you  opened 
the  couples  and  showed  them  to  the  puppies,  they  would  come 
straight  to  you,  poking  out  their  noses  for  the  couples  to  be  put 
round  their  necks. 

They  should  be  taught  early  to  run  together  in  couples,  for  if  you 
let  them  be  old  before  they  are  used  to  them,  they  are  very  awkward 
in  taking  to  them ;  I  have  known  them  to  be  quite  spoiled,  and  made 
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shy  all  their  lives,  by  the  servant  losing^  his  patience  at  iheir  stabbom- 
ness,  and  abusing  and  beating  them ;  if  one,  not  more  than  foar  or 
five  months  old,  for  instance,  were  coupled  with  another  seven  or 
eight  months  old  that  is  already  broken  into  it,  and  leave  them 
awhile  to  settle  their  contention  themselves,  they  will  soon  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  be  quite  tractable. 

Much  and  irremediable  injury  is  very  commonly  done  by  the 
practice  of  coursing  poppies  before  they  are  arrived  at  a  proper  age 
to  have  their  limbs  thoroughly  formed  and  strong,  and  their  joints 
knit  and  well  set ;  and  this  injury  is  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and 
the  practice  carried  to  a  more  extravagant  length,  than  the  impa- 
tience of  sportsmen  to  see  their  puppies  run,  will  idlow  them  to 
admit ;  nevertheless  the  fact  is  so.  The  fashion,  or  I  may  say, 
mania  for  puppy  cups  and  sweepstakes,  is  like  the  mania  for  run- 
ning two  or  three  year  old  stakes  with  horses,  and  breeding  from 
young  parents  that  they  may  be  the  forwarder  in  their  growth  for 
that  purpose,  whereby  we  have  very  few  really  good  aged  horses 
on  the  turf.  With  greyhounds,  the  disadvantage  is  two  or  three- 
fold, as  it  is  not  only  productive  of  injury  to  the  bodily  frame,  bat 
of  teaching  them  craftiness,  which  their  retentive  memory  neva* 
forgets.  For  a  pappy  to  win  a  cup  or  stakes  where  sixteen  dogs 
are  entered,  they  have  to  run  four  courses ;  and  in  an  entry  of 
eig^t  dogs  they  have  to  run  three  courses  to  win  it;  whereas 
horses  for  these  young  stakes  have  generally  to  run  only  one  heat 
If  a  number  of  gentlemen  club  together  to  have  trials  of  puppies, 
they  should  run  them  in  mains,  when  the  injury  would  not  be  so 
great,  as  they  have  then  only  one  course  each  to  run. 

If,  by  refraining  from  coursing  the  puppies  so  early,  six,  or  nine 
months^  more  expense  without  sport  from  them,  is  not  so  much  ex- 
pense thrown  away ;  it  is  only  an  exercise  of  patience,  to  be  repaid 
with  a  two '  or  threefold  benefit;  for  greyhounds  will  run  as  well 
for  two  or  three  years  longer  or  better,  and  far  more  honest,  than 
when  run  very  frequently  while  young. 

In  rearing  horses  the  same  principle  should  be  acted  upon ;  for 
whether  you  choose  kx>  force  them  with  com  when  foals,  and  as 
they  grow  older  or  not,  they  should  be  brought  gradually  to  it ; 
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a  smaller  quantify  of  com  and  dry  food  when  young,  and  increased 
as  they  get  older,  with  plenty  of  their  own  natural  exercise. 
Without  the  latter,  they  stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  eventually 
making  good  powerful  horses,  though  they  may  be  large  in  stature 
and  substance.  It  is  not  desirable  for  them  to  be  altogether  with- 
out work,  at  three  years  old,  even  if  they  are  at  liberfy  in 
the  field  to  take  their  own  exercise,  as  tlieir  exertion,  whether  of 
the  draught,  or  the  nag,  or  the  racing  kind,  should  be  brought 
gradually  to  them;  and  moderate  work  is  more  beneficial  in 
strengthening  their  parts  than  their  own  exercise  in  the  grass 
field ;  but  it  is  too  much  the  practice,  especially  with  draught 
horses,  when  they  have  once  become  steady  to  the  collar,  to  work 
them  the  whole  day  the  same  number  of  hours  which  they  work 
the  full  aged  horses  that  are  so  much  more  able  to  stand  that 
work.  This  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  can,  and  their  quantify 
of  work  regulated  by  their  age,  and  their  abilify  to  bear  it  In 
the  winter  season,  when  ihey  have  got  their  four,  three,  or  some- 
times even  two  years'  old  horses  to  work,  they  not  only  work  them 
the  full  number  of  hours  in  the  day  with  aged  horses,  but,  with 
them,  they  are  kept  in  the  stable  all  night ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
spared  part  of  the  day's  labour,  and,  after  being  well  fe4,  were 
turned  out  all  night  to  take  their  own  exercise,  it  would  be  much 
more  congenial  to  their  age,  than  standing  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
confined  in  a  stall,  their  young,  weak,  and  tired  legs  swelling,  and 
promoting  humours  in  them  for  want  of  gentle  exercise,  and  re- 
lieving their  fatigue  gradually,  which  they  would  do  if  at  liberty ; 
if  this  were  done  till  they  were  of  full  age,  or  nearly  so,  we  should 
not  see  so  many  swelled  and  disordered  legs  amongst  draught 
horses  which  we  now  constantly  do ;  they  would  come  gradually 
to  their  strength  till  it  was  established,  and  would  continue  to 
have  clean  good  legs  after  they  were  of  full  age,  and  be  better 
and  more  fully  developed  in  all  parts  of  their  body. 

I  am  aware,  that  with  very  many,  there  is  a  want  of  convenience, 
and  almost  impossibilify  of  doing  this ;  but  where  it  can  be  done, 
and  where  they  aim  at  the  greatest  perfection  in  their  cattle,  it 
ought  to  be  done,  with  any  description  of  horses.  Hackneys, 
hunters,  and  race  horses,  would  all  profit  by  it  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  not  the  grass  they  would  eat  which  would  be  amy  particular 
benefit,  although  as  a  change  from  what  they  had  eaten  in  the 
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daj,  it  would  not  be  without  its  benefit ;  it  is  the  exercise  an  J 
open  air  whicli  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  their  growth  and 
strength  than  many  people  imagine  as  being  so  congenial  to  their 
age.  If  there  be  a  shed  or  open  stable  for  them  to  go  in  or  out  at 
pleasure,  thej  will  much  more  generally  be  found  out  of,  than  in 
it,  even  in  very  cold  weather ;  a  storm  will  drive  them  in,  or  ikey 
will  go  in  to  eat  any  com  or  hay  there  is  for  tiiem ;  but  they  will 
generally  be  found,  even  when  lying  down,  \o  be  out  of  doors. 
When  their  growth  and  strength  are  fully  established  diey  do  not 
require  this,  what  I  would  term,  growing  exercise,  although  even 
then,  if  lefb  to  their  choice,  they  would  prefer  it  Aged  horses 
that  are  hard  worked,  as  hackneys,  or  even  hunters,  will  often 
perform  the  most  work  under  this  treatment ;  but  that  is  not  par- 
ticularly owing  to  exercise  in  the  night,  but  to  the  change  of  food, 
perhaps  by  the  very  small  quantity  of  grass  they  eat,  and  the  cool 
open  air,  causing  them  to  eat  more  corn  than  they  would  if  kept 
entirely  in  the  stable.  Of  course  they  should  be  perfectly  cool, 
and  dry  from  sweat,  and  well  fed,  before  being  turned  out. 

Young  horses  for  the  road,  or  for  hunting,  would  be  better 
horses  at  full  age  if  treated  in  this  manner ;  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  gentle  exercise,  alternated  with  occasional  change  of  paces, 
and  ridden  over  rough  ground  to  make  them  Jind  their  legs  ;  if 
this  were  done  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  not  too  long  at 
a  time,  and  turned  out  at  night,  even  in  winter,  with  a  shed  or 
open  stable  to  go  into  at  pleasure,  some  hay  and  a  little  com,  they 
would  make  much  better  horses  than  with  being  in  tiie  stable 
all  night;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  race  horses.  They 
give  two  year  olds  plenty  of  walking  exercise  in  the  day,  which  is 
all  very  well,  and  the  same  by  three  year  olds,  and  so  on ;  but 
they  are  kept  in  the  stable  generally  all  night ;  and  if  they  must 
run  for  two,  three,  or  four  year  old  stakes,  they  must  of  course  be 
trained,  and  being  in  the  stable  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  if 
their  racing  at  those  ages  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  out 
door  at  night  system  adopted,  they  would  make  much  better 
runners,  and  stronger,  finer  horses  when  at  full  age. 

In  the  many  large  establishments  for  breeding  horses  for  the 
turf,  how  many  two  or  three  years  old  are  trained  and  found 
to  ran  but  indifierently,  in  comparison  with  others  in  the  same 
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stable,  and  are  in  consequence  deemed  cast-offfl,  torned  out  to 
grass  again,  and  to  take  their  chance  a  year  or  two,  or  till  somci 
purchaser  comes  and  buys  them  for  an  old  sangy  in  comparison  to 
what  others  are  sold  for,  yet  eventually  make  much  better  cattle 
than  those  that  were  considered  more  choice  articles,  and  kept  in 
training  and  in  the  stable  all  winter?  Witness  Mr.  Houldsworth's 
stud,  Arachne,  Giovanni,  and  that  bit  of  pure  good  horseflesh,  little 
Vanish,  that  were  considered  cast-o£&,and  turned  out,  besides  others; 
their  subsequent  running  proving  how  beneficial  that  open  air  and  na- 
tural exercise  were  to  them  after  having  been  put  to  some  work  to 
have  their  trials,  which  promoted  their  subsequent  growth,  and  their 
strength  made  more  perfect  by  having  their  limbs  at  liberty  in  the 
field,  while  the  others  were  confined  to  a  stall  in  the  stable. 

If  instead  of  giving  only  oats  for  com  as  many  do  to  their  young 
horses,  they  would  give  them  a  provender  of  sometimes  split 
beans,  other  times  oats  with  a  good  portion  of  bran  and  plenty 
of  hay,  it  would  strengthen  them  more  than  that  sameness  of  food, 
only  oats  and  hay;  but  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  the  hay 
should  be  of  perfect  good  quality ;  for  if  of  bad,  or  even  only  in- 
ferior quality,  it  is  very  likely  to  produce  constipation,  and  pre- 
dispose for  broken  wind. 

Feeding  and  Management  of  Pujppiea  q/ter  leaving  their  Dam. 

The  feeding  and  management  of  puppies  after  leaving  their 
dam,  would  appear  more  in  order  before  tiiat  of  entering  tiicm  to 
their  game ;  but  the  question  of  selection  when  suckling  whelps  is 
so  mixed  up  with  that  of  waiting  till  they  were  entered  to  tiieir 
game,  and  had  a  trial  of  their  speed,  that  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  separate  them,  for  the  purpose  of  going  more  progressively  on 
with  their  growth. 

Arrian  says,  p.  148,  ^^  When  puppies  can  run  about,  Xenophon 
properly  recommends  that  they  be  fed  of  milk ;  for  the  filling 
them  with  heavy  food  distorts  their  legs,  and  occasions  diseases  in 
their  bodies.  Xenophon  recommends  milk  for  the  first  year* 
and,  according  to  Duke  Edmund,  '  they  have  great  nedde  of  their 
dam  in  to  the  tyme  that  they  be  ij  monthes  olde,  and  then  they 
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Bhould  be  fedde  with  gootis  mylke^  or  kowes  m jlke,  and  cromes  of 
brede  ^ymade  small  and  put  there  inne ;  and  especially  in  the  mor- 
rowe  and  at  nyghte  by  cause  that  y  nyghte  is  more  cold  than  the  day, 
and  also  men  should  give  hem  cronmies  in  flesh  brothe>  and  in  this 
wise  men  may  norfshe  hem  tyl  thee  be  of  half  yeere  old«^  Tor- 
berville  says,  *  The  longer  they  taste  of  their  dammes  teat,  the 
more  they  shall  take  of  her  complexion  and  nature.  And  when 
weaned,  it  is  best  to  bring  them  abroad  with  milk,  bread,  and  all 
florts  of  pottages,  and  yon  shall  understand  that  to  bring  them  up 
in  villages  of  the  country,  is  much  better  than  to  bring  them  up 
in  a  bntcherie/^  The  translator  adds,  <<  how  close  is  the  analogy 
touching  the  acceleration  of  growth  and  stature  in  the  human  and 
canine  subject  T  In  breeding  for  the  kennel.  Lord  Bacon's  obser- 
vations may  be  turned  to  some  account  **  Excess  of  nourish- 
ment,*^ says  he,  '<  is  hurtful ;  for  it  maketh  the  child  corpulent^ 
and  growing  in  breadth  rather  than  in  height.  The  nature  of  it 
may  be  too  dry,  and  therefore  children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax 
more  tall  than  where  they  are  fed  more  upon  bread  and  flesh* 
Over  dry  nourishment  in  childhood  putteth  back  stature.^  Upon 
which  principle  Albertus  Magnus  orders  liquid  food  for  the  dog, 
because  his  temperament  is  dry. 

Mr.  Hassall's  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  analagous  to  the 
above  quotation ;  on  the  subject  of  training,  he  says,  ^*  The  feed- 
ing ought  to  be  twice  each  day ;  for  by  giving  a  dog  a  hearty 
meal,  which  yon  are  obliged  to  do  to  sustain  nature,  if  you  only 
feed  once  a  day  you  distend  the  stomach  to  an  unnatural  sixe,  and 
thereby  make  the  dog  feel  very  uncomfortable,  as  well  as  over* 
strain  the  digestive  organs;  this  observation  applies  in  a  particular 
degree  to  the  rearing  of  puppies ;  they  ought  to  be  fed  at  least 
three  times  a  day ;  overgorging  them  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  grow  out  of  form,  and  by  overloading  them  either  with  food, 
or  making  them  beastly  fat,  tiie  pressure  upon  their  legs  and  feet 
is  greater  than  they  can  bear  in  their  gristly  weak  states  and  it  is 
1^  to  make  them  weak  about  thdr  ankles,  and  their  toes  too 
long." 

A  hearty  meal  not  only  weakens  the  digestive  oigaos  aiid 
agency,  but  it  produces  more  thirst  than  a  mediate  meal  i  and 
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by  lappingf  water  or  other  liquids  to  queuch  their  thirst,  they 
iacrease  the  evil  of  distending  the  stomach,  and  also  weaken  the 
agency  of  digestion  .•  besides  which,  giving  a  full  meal  induces 
a  habit  ultimately  of  insatiable  gorging,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines acquiring  progressively  a  greater  capacity;  while,  should 
a  dog  be  a  small  feeder,  more  frequent  meab  will  have  tlie  effect 
of  strengthening  his  stomach  and  increasing  his  appetite.  To 
imagine  that  acquiring  progressively  a  more  capacious  stomach 
will  ultimately  be  any  benefit  by  enabling  him  when  at  muturity 
to  eat  a  greater  quantity,  and  thereby  become  stronger  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  more  severity  of  exertion,  is  what  old  Gervase 
would  term,  **  an  erroneous  fancy  f^  for  when  at  maturity,  to  eat 
all  his  stomach  will  possibly  contain,  rather  produces  weakness 
than  strength  in  the  animal  system.  A  great  quantity  of  food, 
and  eating  often  in  the  day,  are  only  requisite  for  growth  or  fisitten- 
ing ;  a  moderate  quantity,  or  what  may  be  termed  a  tolerably  full 
meal,  of  solid  and  nutritious  food,  with  littie  or  no  liquids,  pro- 
duces the  greatest  strength  and  wind  i  and  if  growth  or  fattening 
be  required,  and  the  stomach  will  not  contain  much  quantity  at 
one  time,  it  must  be  given  oftener  in  the  day. 

This  applies  more  to  growing  puppies  than  to  aged  dogs ;  aged 
dogs,  when  wanted  to  course,  require  a  certain  medium  to  be  ob- 
served, and  a  disadvantage  will  be  found  from  stinting  them  too 
much  in  quantity,  which  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  under 
the  head,  Training. 

It  is  desirable  when  their  constitutions  and  strength  are  tolerably 
well  established,  which  may  be  considered  in  a  bitch  at  nine,  and  a 
dog  at  twelve  months,  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  some  pri 
vations,  to  give  them  more  hardiness  of  nature ;  they  should  occa- 
sionally fiist  for  a  day,  or  be  scantily  fed  for  a  few  days  together, 
or  be  fed  with  poorer  food,  as  is  elsewhere  seen,  to  assist  nature  in 
ridding  itself  of  imparities ;  it  relieves  the  whole  system  very  much, 
when  they  have  previously  been  fed  luznrioasly  for  a  length  of  time. 

I  am  averse  to  all  kinds  of  jelly  food  for  a  healthy  dog,  yet  some 
coursers  succeed  in  rearing  good  greyhounds  by  giving  them  plen- 
tifully of  sheeps^  trotters,  with  the  wool  on  them,  cows^  tails,  and 
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such  like^  the  bones  broken  after  being  well  washed  from  dirt  and 
filthy  and  stewed  down ;  this  I  take  to  be  the  best  kind  of  j^y 
foody  either  for  a  growing  puppy  or  an  aged  dog^  but  the  chief 
benefit  of  it  is  derived  from  the  bones,  eating  them  with  the  jelly, 
as  some  portion  of  the  oily  and  nutritious  matter  contained  in  bone 
is  included  in  the  jelly  by  culinary  process ;  nevertheless  it  is  too 
rich  for  a  puppy  given  alone  and  in  great  plenty  for  many  weeks, 
or  even  many  days ;  it  would  have  a  better  effect  if  given  with 
plenty  of  bread  and  vegetables. 

Milk  is  the  most  congenial  food  for  a  young  puppy,  and  when 
first  taken  from  the  dam,  he  should  be  fed  oftener  than  three  or 
four  times  a' day,  from  very  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night ; 
warm  from  the  cow  morning  and  night,  and  the  other  times  boiled, 
and  thickened  with  good  fine  wheaten  flour,  or  sound  fine  old  oat- 
meal; as  he  grows  older  and  stronger,  it  should  be  gradually 
made  thicker,  till  it  is  as  stiff  as  a  pudding,  when  he  gets  to  be  six 
or  eight  months  old ;  good  crushings  from  a  cheese  tub  are  a  very 
congenial  change  occasionally,  and  change  of  diet  begets  appetite, 
besides  other  advantages ;  puppies  should  abo  a  day  or  two  in  a  week 
be  well  drenched  with  good  sweet  whey,  especially  after  having  had 
flesh  meat,  which  may,  without  injury,  be  done  now  and  then  in 
moderate  quantities.  The  transition  from  being  fed  much  on  milk 
to  that  of  more  solid  food,  as  they  approach  a  year  old,  should  be 
gradual,  never  omitting  any  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  few 
bones. 

When  old  enough  to  have  a  trial  of  their  speed,  they  should 
have  a  few  weeks^  preparation  of  food  without  milk ;  for  although 
it  is  the  most  congenial  when  young  and  growing,  it  is  perhaps  the 
worst  possible  food  for  good  wind  when  running ;  but  having  been 
fed  chiefly  of  it  till  nearly  a  year  old,  they  do  not  sometimes  take 
to  such  food  as  is  commonly  given  to  running  dogs,  so  as  to  eat 
freely  of  it  for  a  week  or  two ;  consequently,  it  requires  some  time 
to  get  ihem  in  a  fit  state  for  running,  after  leaving  off  the  new 
milk  system ;  and  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  in  the  education  of  a 
greyhound  puppy  to  run  him  when  in  an  unfit  state  of  condition,  as 
running  him  too  young,  both  as  to  injuring  his  bodily  stmctor^ 
or  bringing  the  march  of  intellect  on  his  mind. 
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I  have  before  mentioned  the  necesaity  for  not  omitting  bone  when 
it  ran  be  procnred  not  too  large  and  hard.  Dr.  Ferguson  says, 
''  The  ingested  food,  after  passing  into  the  duodenum,  is  in  the 
shape  of  chyle,  carried  to  the  thoracic  dnct,  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  veins  which  carry  it  to  the  heart,  when  it  enters  the  entire 
mass  of  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  fleshy  parts  of  tlie  body. 
In  young  dogs,  where  the  formation  of  bone  is  constantly  going  on, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  have  a  proper  proportion 
of  animal  food  in  their  daily  meals,  in  order  that  their  bones  should 
receive  a  full  proportion  of  support  To  prove  this  position,  the  urine 
of  young  dogs  possesses  no  phosphate  of  lime,  the  whole  being  di- 
rected to  the  formation  of  bone ;  but  the  moment  the  growth  of  the 
body  is  at  an  end,  phosphate  of  lime,  in  its  proper. proportions,  is 
found  in  the  urine,  the  distribution  being  no  longer  necessary.^ 

Bone  possesses  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  any  food  given  to  a 
dog,  flesh  next,  then  wheat  meal,  and  oatmeal  least  of  any.  The 
growth  of  bone  should  be  duly  encouraged  in  puppies  ;  the  growth 
of  tendon  is  coeval  with  that  of  bone,  and  enables  it  to  bear  a 
greater  pressure ;  the  tendon  possessing  no  relaxing  power,  if  its 
growth  be  not  encouraged,  and  a  great  portion  of  muscle  be  after- 
wards formed,  it  wUl,  by  its  relaxing  power,  cause  injury  to  the 
tendon,  and  make  the  dog  lame.  The  brief  advice  of  the  old 
huntsman,  on  his  death  bed,  to  his  son,  who  succeeded  in  that 
capacity,  is  worthy  of  notice :  **  Tom,''  said  he,  **  give  them  plenty 
of  bone."  Cows'  throats,  gristly  substances,  and  small  bones, 
should  be  plentifully  provided  for  poppies,  when  old  enough  to  eat 
them.  There  is  a  brief  saying  with  many,  and  a  good  old  notion 
it  is,  that  bones  and  butter  milk  are  the  best  food  for  a  young  dog ; 
crushings  from  the  cheese-tub,  and  good  new  milk  are  useful 
auxiliaries  to  their  growth ;  the  greater  variety  they  have  of  such 
food,  the  better.  Puppies,  \dien  very  young,  should  have  milk 
warm  from  the  cow ;  but  when  they  cannot  have  it  in  that  state, 
Mr.  Drake  recommends  it  to 'be  boiled,  which  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  them  from  having  those  obnoxious  things  called 
thread  worms ;  new  boiled  milk  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  old 
baked  wheat  meal  bread  till  five  months  old ;  then  barley  and  oat- 
meal mixed  with  boiled  skimmed  milk,  and  one  or  two  meals  in 
a  week  of  asses'  flesh. 

2n 
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I  am  very  mach  inclmed  to  think  that  milk  in  its  raw  state 
generates  worms.  A  recent  instance  tends  to  elucidate  what  Mr. 
Drake  says :  two  whelps  were  taken  from  their  dam  when  ahont 
three  weeks  old ;  fed  on  warm  milk,  a  little  sugar  for  the  first  week, 
and  wheaten  bread ;  after  the  first  fortnight  they  began  to  get  thin, 
yet  ate  well,  and  were  lively ;  they  continued  to  do  so  till  they 
became  quite  lean  and  poor,  tliough  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day  in 
plenty ;  their  coats  stood  the  wrong  way  on  their  backs,  and  they  were 
ready  to  devour  every  thing  ofiered  to  them.  I  suspected  worms, 
and  ordered  their  milk  to  be  boiled,  which  was  done  the  remaining 
times  they  were  fed  that  day.  Next  morning  I  counted  twenty- 
one  worms,  each  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  which  one  of  them 
voided  at  one  time.  Two  whelps  of  the  same  litter  that  were  left 
with  their  dam,  and  had  besides  plenty  of  new  milk  warm  firom  the 
cow  morning  and  night,  were,  at  the  same  time,  fat,  sleek,  and  in 
every  respect  as  well  as  whelps  could  be. 

What  Lord  Bacon,  Arrian,  Turberville,  and  others  say  of  over 
dry  nourishment  putting  back  stature,  is  not  a  mere  theoretical 
notion,  but  no  doubt  founded  on  practical  experience.  I  have  seen, 
in  one  litter,  three  distinct  and  different  qualities  and  shapes  in 
dogs  when  grown  to  maturity,  by  different  modes  of  rearing  them ; 
dogs,  fed  on  good  new  milk  in  plenty  till  six  or  eight  months  old, 
are  lengthy  in  the  frame,  strong  good  backs,  well  furnished  at  all 
points,  and  speedy ;  but  reared  at  the  butcher^s  or  at  inns,  where 
they  have  little  or  no  milk,  and  much  of  flesh,  bones,  &c  they  are 
thick,  short,  clumsy,  coarse  looking,  and  slow ;  quartered  at  the 
farmer's  who  mil  not  give  them  new  milk,  but  let  them  subsist  on 
whey,  or  any  thing  they  can  pick  up,  they  are  puisne,  diminu- 
tive, weak,  and  spiritless,  and  when  two  years  old  they  will  be  na 
larger,  nor  stronger  to  the  eye  than  puppies  nine  or  ten  months 
old ;  and  this  where  there  was  no  visible  nor  material  difference  be- 
tween them  when  taken  from  their  dam. 

I  have  seen  the  effect,  and  in  fact  watched  the  results  for  several 
years  in  the  rearing  of  greyhound  puppies  by  two  gentlemen  whose 
manner  of  rearing  was  totally  different  from  each  otlier ;  it  has  been 
the  practice  with  them,  on  several  occasions,  to  divide  a  litter  of 
puppies  between  them  when  ready  to  be  taken  from  their  dam ;  he. 
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whom  I  mast  denominate  the  bad  rearer^  had  an  excellent  bitch, 
and  gave  his  friend  the  privileg-e  of  selecting  what  dog  he  chose  to 
pat  her  to ;  the  latter,  if  short  of  cows*  milk  for  his  puppies,  went 
to  market  and  boaght  a  inilch  cow,  and  ordered  her  milk  to  be 
given  entirely  to  the  puppies,  except  what  more  she  gave  than 
they  woold  eat  In  the  dry  summer  of  1826,  when  cows  gave  but 
little  milk,  one  litter  of  his  puppies  had  the  whole  of  the  milk  from 
four  cows.  This  system  he  continued,  with  nothing  else  except 
common  paddings  of  oatmeal  and  water,  till  they  were  eight  or 
nine  months  old,  when  he  quartered  them  out  with  butchers  till 
old  enough  to  course.  The  other  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  them  from  the  dam,  quartered  some  with  farmers  in  the 
country,  and  others  with  butchers  and  innkeepers  in  the  town. 
The  farmers,  in  most  cases,  cared  little  about  the  puppy  making  a 
good  greyhound,  and  if  it  had  new  milk,  it  was  such  as  the  farmer^s 
wife  said,  when  his  landlord  sent  a  puppy  for  them  to  keep,  with 
orders  to  give  it  new  milk ;  '^  aye,^  said  she,  when  the  servant 
was  gone,  f'  it  shall  have  new  milk,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a 
blue  cast  with  it,  for  if  the  milk  be  not  blue  from  being  skimmed 
a  time  or  two,  there  will  be  a  blue  cast  ou  my  countenance.^  In 
this  way  those  sent  to  the  farmers  were  kept  chiefly  upon  whey, 
and  thin  miserable  looking  things  they  were ;  those  at  the  butchers 
or  innkeepers  were  thick  and  coarse  in  their  frame. 

Now  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  system  of  feeding  and 
training  when  old  enough  to  course,  between  these  two  friends, 
except  with  the  bad  rearer,  when  he  found  one  of  his  puppies  run 
better  than  his  others,  was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  seen  him  run 
again  and  again,  day  after  day,  till  he  was  quite  stale  and  cunning ; 
wbUe  the  other  gentleman  reserved  his  best  for  particular  occa- 
sions, and  made  common  hacks  of  liis  second  raters.  But  the 
test  of  these  different  modes  of  rearing  was  seen  independent  of  one 
running  them  too  much,  and  the  other  not  so ;  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  them  run  together  when  the  puppies  were  first  entered  to 
hare,  and  have  seen  the  new  milk  system  most  decidedly  beat  the 
other  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The  superiority  of  the  new  milk  sys* 
tem  is  also  proved  by  the  bad  rearer^s  own  admission,  though  he 
coald  not  conceive  the  cause  of  it,  and  by  the  answer  given  to  him 
by  his  factotum  manager  of  his  greyhounds.    "  How  is  it,^^  said  he. 
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to  his  lackey,  "  that  Mr. always  heats  me  with  greyhounds 

of  my  own  breedings  against  my  own  of  the  same  litter  r*^  *^  Why,"^ 
said  the  other,  <^he  clu>08e8  them  with  good  backs.*^ 

It  would  raise  a  smile  on  the  coantenance  of  any  experienced 
breeder  to  talk  of  discriminating  between  good  or  bad  backs  when 
whelps  are  only  two  months  old ;  and  if  such  could  be  done,  why 
did  not  this  wiseacre  choose  good  backed  ones  for  his  master  7 
The  fsict^  however,  was,  that  this  would-be  knowing-one  could  see 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  run,  that  the  other  gentleman's  dogs 
had  better  backs  than  his  master^s  dogs  had,  which  was  solely 
owing  to  the  better  system  of  rearing,  and  this  simpleton  bad  ob-  ' 
servation  enough  about  him  to  notice  that  they  had  better  backs, 
but  not  intellect  enough  to  divine  the  cause  of  it  Those  reared 
with  plenty  of  good  new  milk,  were  long  and  strong  on  their  backs, 
plenty  of  liberty,  good  loins,  and  were  ribbed  outwards,  speedy  and 
stout  good  runners.  While  the  others  were  short  in  their  backs, 
nipped  up  in  their  loins,  flat  sided,  and  bad  runners  generally. 

The  last  litter  but  one,  three  reared  on  plenty  of  milk  were  all 
very  speedy  and  good  runners ;  the  others,  reared  on  the  other 
system,  were  all  bad  ones ;  the  last  litter  they  had  together,  there 
were  but  four  whelps,  two  of  which  died  soon  after  leaving  their 
dam.  I  went,  by  desire  of  the  bad  rearer,  to  look  at  the  one  he 
kept,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  very  fine  one ;  and  so  it  was,  but 
I  found  it  pulling  away  at  some  raw  horse  flesh  in  the  yard,  and 
the  senant  informed  me  that  they  fed  it  tiie  same  as  they  fed  their 
running  dogs,  witli  flesh,  cow-heel,  cow-heel  broth,  and  biscuits.  I 
saw  it  run  when  about  eighteen  months  old,  against  one  of  the  former 
litter  reared  by  the  other  gentleman,  but  it  scarcely  ran  half  so  fsMi ; 
it  had  no  length  of  frame,  and  could  take  no  length  of  stride.  The 
fellow  puppy,  reared  on  the  new  milk  system,  is  as  smart  a  grey- 
hound, and  as  good  a  runner  as  any  courser  need  wish  to  have, 
and  many  applications  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  purchase  it 

I  could  adduce  a  variety  of  other  instances  having  a  similar  re- 
sult ;  but  these  are  so  closely  in  point,  that  it  is  unnecessary ;  those 
wouldtbe  coursers  who  deem  new  milk  too  valuable  and  expensive 
to  give  to  greyhound  puppies,  had  better  give  up  the  pursuit  alto- 
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gether^  as  they  stand  but  little  chance,  with  dogs  of  their  own 
breeding  and  rearing  (which,  by  the  way,  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  greatest  merit  in  the  pursuit)  of  mounting  the  top  of  the 
tree  on  coursing  ground. 

A  high  bred  greyhound  requires  more  forcing  in  his  tender 
age,  than  one  of  a  cross  or  mongrel  breed ;  the  former  is  by  na- 
ture very  delicate  when  young,  and  forcing  him  with  proper  food 
does  not  make  him  coarse  and  heavy,  as  it  does  the  latter.  I  have 
seen  the  latter  sort  when  they  have  been  well  nurtured  and  forced,  be- 
come such  ravenous  and  greedy  feeders,  of  so  robust  a  constitution, 
that  they  grow,  in  simile,  more  like  coach  horses  than  race  horses. 

'*  Some  greyhounds,''  says  Arrian,  *^  eat  voraciously,  others  with 
ddlicacy.  The  latter  mode  of  feeding  indicates  a  dog  of  better 
blood  than  the  former.  Good  dogs  are  not  bad  feeders,  but  fond 
of  gruel  or  bread.  This  kind  of  farinaceous  food  is  most  strength- 
ening to  them,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  gorging  themselves  too 
much  with  it  When  a  dog  is  sick,  administer  the  broth  of  fat 
meat  to  him,  or  having  roasted  a  bullock's  liver  over  some  hot 
coals,  and  rubbed  it  abroad,  sprinkle  it  like  flour  into  the  broth. 
This  m  good  also  for  pappies  to  strengthen  their  limbs,  when  they 
are  first  weaned  from  milk.  But  milk  is  the  best  support  for  pup- 
pies till  the  ninth  month,  and  even  longer;  and  is  serviceable  to 
the  sick  and  delicate,  both  as  drink  and  aliment.  Fasting,  too,  is 
beneficial  to  a  sick  dog."  "  The  Cynosophium  substitutes  the  lungs 
for  the  liver  of  a  bullock,  as  nutriment  for  puppies  when  deprived 
of  milk:"  page  93. 

Demetrius  ^'  recommends  milk  to  be  gradually  added  to  bread 
(the  dog's  usual  diet)  when  it  is  wislied  to  raise  him  in  flesh,  until 
it  becomes  his  only  nutriment  morning  and  evening.  From  this 
he  is  to  be  again  weaned,  by  the  gradual  abstraction  of  the  milk, 
when  we  desire  to  reduce  him.  In  the  former  case  he  is  not  to 
have  his  liberty;  in  the  latter,  he  is  to  be  daily  exercised.  A 
second  kind  of  nutritious  food  consists  of  oatmeal  gruel  with  fat; 
a  third  of  bean  flour,  oil,  and  fat  bacon.  Wheaten  bread  or 
biscuit,  with  gruel  from  the  farina  of  oats,  is  the  best  nutriment  for 
all  hounds." 
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Markham  sajs^  ''when  you  have  a  perfect  and  well  ahapt  grey- 
hound^ your  next  rule  is  to  apply  yourselfe  to  Uie  dyetting  and 
ordering  of  him^  for  the  pleasure  to  which  you  keepe  him^  that 
bringing  him  to  the  uttermost  height  or  strength  of  winde^  you 
may  know  the  uttermost  goodnesse  that  is  within  him,  which  dis- 
orderly and  foule  keeping  will  concealer  and  you  lose  a  Jewell  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  value.  Dyetting  then  of  greyhounds 
oonsisteth  in  four  especial  things,  viz.  food,  exercise,  ayring,  and 
kennelling ;  the  first  nourishing  the  body,  the  second  the  limbes, 
the  third  the  winde,  and  the  last  the  spirits.  Hounds  readily  sup- 
port themselves  with  dry  oat  or  wheat  meaL  Flour  mixed  with 
oil  and  water,  and  flour  beat  up  with  milk.^  Arrian  trantlated, 
page  92.  ''  The  kennelling  of  greyhounds,^  says  another  author, 
''  is  of  great  use,  giving  them  spirit  and  nimbleness  when  let  loose ; 
and  the  best  way  of  managing  a  greyhound  is,  never  to  let  him 
stir  out  of  the  kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  exercise  or 
coursing.^ 

Arrian^s  remark  that  ''  milk  is  serviceable  to  the  sick,^  is  rather 
problematical ;  my  foregoing  remarks  recommending  milk  to  pup- 
pies, was  on  the  supposition  tliat  they  are  healthy ;  but  to  those 
which  are  Wc^,  I  conceive  milk  not  to  be  so  good  food  as  some 
others,  although  many  persons  give  it  in  preference,  as  being  the 
most  congenial  at  that  age ;  such  an  idea  cannot  arise  from  a  know- 
ledge of  how  milk  acts  on  the  stomach,  or  how  the  stomach  acts 
on  milk ;  gruel,  or  broth  moderately  thickened  with  bread,  would 
be  preferable  when  sick  than  milk. 

With  respect  to  forcing  puppies,  foals,  or  the  young  of  any  ani- 
mal, some  imagine  that  you  force  them  till  they  grow  past  their 
strength,  as  very  tall  men  or  women  often  prove  consumptive ; 
this  is  an  erroneous  fancy.  Those  of  weak  or  delicate  constitu- 
tions often  grow  very  tall ;  or  those  who  do  not  take  proper  exer- 
cise, but  live  indolently;  or  even  those  from  sickness  who  rest, 
and  lie  down  on  or  in  the  bed  in  tlie  day  time,  frequently  shoot 
out,  and  grow  very  tall  in  the  mean  time ;  while  those  young  people 
who  have  a  sufficiency  of  good  healthy  or  strong  exercise,  if  they 
are  naturally  of  a  tall  frame,  or  made  more  so  by  eating  plentifully 
of  new  milk  when  young,  which  conduces  to  stature,  they  take 
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their  strengili  op  along  with  their  statnre.  Forcing  them  with  good 
foody  and  at  the  same  time  having  plenty  of  good  exercige,  is  the 
forcing  of  the  parts  both  externally  and  intemally,  which  strengthens 
and  supports  the  stature  more  than  forcing  the  stature  itself;  so  is 
the  promoting  their  future  growth  by  extra  exertion,  promoting 
the  growth  of  those  parts  which  support  the  stature,  more  than 
promoting  the  actual  growing  in  stature.  Forcing  them  with 
•nch  food  as  is  congenial  to  their  age,  aided  by  proper  exercise, 
cannot  conduce  towards  weakness;  on  the  contrary,  the  time 
when  forcing  is  of  the  greatest  utility  is  precisely  that  time 
when  they  are  growing  in  stature ;  for  when  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  more  ordinary  feeding  will  do  for  them,  so  that  they  have 
tolerably  plenty,  and  are  not  suffered  to  become  very  poor  and  lean ; 
the  latter  is  not  profitable  in  any  manner  or  shape. 

Buffon's  beautiful  theory  of  the  growth  and  re-production  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  what  we  see  in  the  growth  of  animals, 
and,  indeed,  explains  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  author 
I  have  read,  the  real  cause  of  growing  animals  requiring  to  be  fed 
more  frequently  than  those  which  are  fully  arrived  at  maturity ; 
and  what  we  also  experience  ourselves,  compared  with  what  we 
experienced,  with  respect  to  hunger,  when  we  were  young. 

When  arrived  at  mature  age,  the  body  requires  no  more  nutritive 
particles  to  be  diffused  through  it  than  supplies  the  perpetual  waste 
and  renewal  of  what  is  always  going  off,  as  long  as  life  continues; 
the  surplus  from  what  we  eat,  more  than  the  body  requires  to 
replenish  its  regular  waste,  after  undergoing  its  animalization  and 
becoming  a  part  of  ourselves,  is  thrown  back  into  the  seminal 
reservoirs  for  re-production;  the  surplus  organic  particles  thus 
thrown  into  the  seminal  reservoirs  are  consequently  in  much 
greater  abundance  at  mature  age  than  during  growth,  because 
during  growth  they  are  required  to  increase  the  stature  and  bulk 
of  the  body ;  in  addition  to  which,  that  growth  being  regularly 
and  constantly  going  on,  a  more  frequent  supply  of  nutritive  par- 
ticles is  required,  which  causes  a  more  frequent  return  of  hunger, 
and  not  only  a  desire,  but  a  necessity,  for  eating  more  frequently. 
Thus,  we  require  to  eat  more  frequently  while  growing  in  stature 
and  bulk  abo,  than  when  arrived  at  full  stature   but  not  at 
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mattirify,  enlftrging  in  balk^  bat  not  increasing  in  stature ;  that  is^ 
the  filling  up,  furnishing,  and  dereloping  the  whole  structure  to 
perfection ;  and  in  the  latter  stage,  we  require  to  eat  more  fre- 
quently than  when  that  stmcture  is  perfected,  whidi  Buffon  con- 
siders in  man  is  not  till  near  thirty  years  of  age,  although  in 
women  at  about  twenty  years  of  age,  because  her  structure  is 
smaller  than  that  of  man.  In  this  way,  when  arrived  at  full 
stature,  but  not  at  maturity,  from  eating  more  frequently,  and 
altogether  more  in  quantity,  we  have  more  stimulus  and  ardour, 
and  abundance  of  seminal  fluid,  but  that  fluid  not  supplied  by 
such  abundance  of  organic  living  particles* 

In  Bnffon^s  various  experiments,  his  examination  of  the  foetus  in 
rabbits,  bitches,  chicks  in  eggs  under  incubation,  at  the  several 
diJBTerent  stages  of  their  growth,  he  proves  that  the  foetus  grows  in 
similar  proportion  to  what  the  animal  grows  after  its  birdi;  and 
alike  in  both  cases,  when  near  the  time  of  its  full  stature,  either 
as  an  animid,  or  the  foetus  of  one,  fhey  shoot  out,  and  grow  foster, 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  than  at  the  more  early  stages  of  their 
growth;  thus  man,  in  the  last  year  before  he  attains  his  fidl 
stature,  grows  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  of  his 
growth,  and  in  ike  same  manner  with  animals.  We  know,  from 
almost  daily  observation,  that  where  young  people  are  pre-disposed 
for  consumption,  that  disposition  manifests  itself  more  generally 
at  this  period  of  their  age,  than  at  any  former  period*  We  also 
know  that  strong  and  healthy  young  people  have  more  fr^ueat 
hunger,  and  desire  to  eat  greater  quantities  at  this  period  than  at 
any  other,  either  before  or  afterwards;  at  this  period,  nature 
requires  more  support  than  at  any  other  period  in  particular;  and 
to  be  restrained  from  eating,  or  insufficiently  supplied  with  food 
at  this  period,  will  very  much  endanger  even  those  who  are  not 
previously  pre-disposed  for  consumption,  to  become  consumptive. 
At  this  period  they  should  also  have  plenty  of  strong  exercise^  as 
thai  will  ra&^  check  the  growth  in  stature  than  otherwise,  and 
will  strengthen  the  parts  the  better  to  support  what  growth  in 
stature  does  take  place,  and  the  additional  food  they  eat  at  that 
period  will  support  them  in  ihai  stronger  exercise.  It  is  the  same 
with  animals  intended  for  labour  as  with  man  in  this  respect;  and 
this  is  Uie  time  more  precisely  than  any  other,  when  a  growing 
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grre^honnd  puppy  should  have  an  increased  quantity  of  animal  food 
given  to  him,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  but  given  frequently; 
and  to  have  liberty  to  run  about  in  the  day,  with  any  inducement 
yon  can  adopt  for  him  to  gallop  and  race  about,  a  moderate  time 
before  each  feeding ;  the  most  probable  method  for  that  purpose 
is,  to  shut  him  up  in  his  kennel  for  an  hour  or  two  after  he  is 
fed,  which  will  assist  the  digestion  of  liis  food,  after  which  his 
liberty  is  a  greater  novelfy  to  him,  and  pleased  with  it  he  will 
delight  himself  with  acummering  about,  as  Gervase  Markham 
terms  it,  and  exert  all  his  powers  for  awhile,  which  is  of  infinite 
service  in  strengthening  all  his  parts. 

If  you  feed  puppies  with  household  bread  crusts  or  biscuits, 
they  sliould  be  well  soaked  in  the  broth  or  milk  in  which  they  eat 
it  before  they  are  allowed  to  feed  ;  for  if  not  well  soaked,  when  it 
gets  into  their  warm  and  moist  stomachs,  it  swells  very  much, 
and  makes  them  more  full  and  uncomfortable  tlian  when  previ- 
ously soaked.  If  you  make  bread  purposely  for  them,  it  is  quite 
as  well  to  be  of  equal  portions  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oatmeal, 
giving  a  greater  variety  of  nutriment ;  and  in  bread  or  thickening 
their  broth,  the  meal  should  be  of  sound  quality,  whether  coarse 
or  fine ;  I  have  known  puppies  very  much  injured  by  thickening 
their  broth  or  porridge  with  unsound  meal  or  from  damaged  corn, 
which  some  people,  when  they  unfortunately  have  such  on  hand, 
will  feed  them  with,  thinking  it  good  enough  for  them ;  but  if 
tliey  set  any  value  on  the  puppies,  it  is  only  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  to  do  so,  as  they  look  50  per  cent  worse  in  a  very  few  days 
after  feeding  upon  such  food. 

Unsound  or  putrid  flesh  is  very  hurtful  to  puppies ;  and  if  you 
give  them  good  flesh  it  should  be  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
not  now  and  then  a  belly  full  of  flesh,  as  the  common  term  in  use  is, 
and  also  in  practice  a  common  custom  ;  where  they  have  much  flesh 
at  a  time,  it  should  be  when  they  feed  generally,  or  most  days,  on 
flesh ;  in  such  case  they  should  have  free  access  to  the  whey  tub, 
to  carry  off  in  their  urine  any  excess  or  superfluity  from  so  much 
splid  food ;  and  on  this  account,  if  you  quarter  them  with  butchers, 
it  is  much  better  to  do  so  in  a  village  than  in  a  large  town  ;  for 
although  the  butcher  may  not  dair^-,  or  make  cheese  to  have  a 
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Bupply  of  whey  himself,  he  has  greater  opportunity  of  having  that 
accommodation  from  a  neighbour ;  they  have  also  fresher  air,  and 
generally  more  liberty  to  take  their  own  natural  exercise.  The 
butcher  should,  however,  have  the  puppy  on  such  terms  as  will 
induce  him  to  obey  your  orders  not  to  take  him  out  to  course^ 
which  many  have  a  great  proneness  to  do,  and  thus  what  you  would 
gain  by  country  quarters,  you  lose  by  the  puppies^  too  great  mental 
acquiretnenta,  in  being  made  cunning  rogues  before  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  and  are  for  ever  afterwards  worthless, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  killing  hares. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  one  man  should  rear  many 
puppies,  one  at  a  time  in  succession,  that  have  proved  themselves 
first  raters.  Two  or  three  before  old  Grasper  were  very  superior  to 
greyhounds  in  general;  then  Grasper;  afterwards  Harold,  and 
next  a  son  of  Harold,  who  has  never  run  in  public,  having  un- 
fortunately broken  a  leg,  but  is  quite  as  fine  a  dog  as  Harold,  and 
some  say  finer;  also  a  son  of  the  broken-legged  dog  is  promis- 
ing to  make  as  fine  and  good  a  dog  as  his  progenitors.  Good 
new  milk  porridge,  well  thickened  with  wheat  flour,  witii  occa- 
sional bread,  meat  and  bones,  and  free  access  to  the  whey  tub, 
has  been  their  general  diet  till  about  a  year  old. 

Arrian  says,  p.  132,  ^*  As  soon  as  the  season  arrives  for  taking 
out  your  puppies,  let  tliem  first  be  walked  over  such  roads  as  are 
rough ;  for  this  exercise  is  conducive  to  forming  and  strengthen- 
ing their  feet.^  The  fonnation  and  strengthening  of  their  feet 
require  a  much  earlier  attention  than  is  here  spoken  of;  as  soon 
as  they  can  run  about,  they  should  have  a  good  floor  or  yard  to 
play  in,  where  there  is  no  straw,  as  straw  is  a  bad  thing  for  makings 
their  feet  long  and  open  where  there  is  much  of  it ;  and  if  you  let 
their  feet  get  open,  which  they  soon  will  do  if  confined  to  be 
upon  straw,  you  can  never  recover  a  good  round  cat-like  foot  after- 
wards. Their  toe  nails  should  be  occasionally  pared,  which  makes 
their  nails  stronger. 

Some  coursers  will  let  their  puppies  have  their  full  liberty 
throughout  the  day,  conceiving  that  tliey  cannot  have  too  much 
exercise,  such  as  they  take  of  their  own  accord ;  and  this  to  a 
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certain  degree  is  right  But  when  they  are  at  liberty  the  whole 
day^  it  is  no  novelty  to  them^  and  tliey  do  not  frolic  and  frisk 
abont,  and  race  with  each  other,  as  when  they  are  confined  a  por- 
tion of  the  day ;  they  do  not  exert  themselves  so  as  to  keep 
gradually  strengthening  their  parts,  and  extending  their  powers, 
and  stretching  their  innscnlar  fibre,  which  promotes  their  growth, 
each  succeeding  week,  as  more  confinement,  and  their  liberty 
a  greater  novelty  to  them,  would  induce  them  to  do.  They  may 
undergo  as  great  a  portion  of  exercise  with  two  or  three  hours^ 
confinement  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  if  at  liberty  the  whole 
day,  and  that  exercise  of  a  more  beneficial  quality,  conducing  to 
a  gradual  but  greater  extension  of  their  powers  and  muscular 
strength.  This,  however,  should  not  be  attempted  while  their 
limbs  are  in  too  gristly  a  state,  but  as  they  become  more  bony 
and  firm.  Care,  however,  shc^d  be  taken  when  they  are  at 
liberty  out  of  doors  all  day,  that  they  should  also  have  liberty  to 
go  in  again  when  inclined  to  do,  and  especially  in  cold  weather ; 
for  no  benefit  whatever  can  be  derived  to  so  fine  and  delicate  an 
animal,  so  partial  to  warmth  as  they  by  nature  are,  from  sitting 
shivering  and  chilling  out  of  doors  for  hours  together,  as  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  check  their  growth,  and  make  them  spiritless 
when  once  in  doors  and  not  inclined  to  go  out  again. 

Some  coursers  hold  it  objectionable  for  two  greyhound  puppies 
to  be  brought  up  together,  as  they  run  round  each  other  in  their 
play,  meet  and  dodge,  and  so  fortli,  which  has  a  tendency  to  learn 
them  to  lurch  ;  but  this  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  losing  the 
benefit  of  exercising  and  exerting  tlieir  growing  powers ;  yet  with 
tlieir  liberty  all  day,  when  they  do  play  it  is  generally  in  that 
manner ;  while  with  some  confinement  in  the  day,  when  at  liberty 
they  are  more  prone  in  their  play  to  race  wider  distances,  and 
have  less  meeting  and  dodging  about,  thus  giving  better  exercise 
with  less  danger  of  learning  them  craft ;  if  yon  begin  this  when 
six  or  eight  months^  old,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  their  limbs. 
You  may  confine  them  part  of  one  day  in  a  week  for  a  week  or  two, 
then  part  of  two  days  in  a  week,  and  so  on ;  the  more  they  get 
used  to  racing,  the  fonder  and  more  eager  they  will  be  to  do  so. 

I  know  a  very  high  bred  dog,  which  was  well  fed  when  a  whelp  with 
new  milk,  but  running  away  from  quarters,  and  being  twice  lost 
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in  ibat  waj^  liis  owuer  had  him  home,  where  he  had  not  the  con- 
venience of  a  secure  yard  to  let  him  run  about  in,  but  was  confined 
in  a  small  kennel,  except  when  his  owner  had  opportunity  of  takings 
him  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  which  he  did  most  days,  and  some- 
times more  than  once  each  day,  so  that  from  four  or  five  months^ 
old  he  had  not  near  so  much  exercise  as  he  ought  to  have  had; 
he  is  lengthy  and  good  in  his  back  and  general  shape,  but  so 
sadly  straitened  and  confined  in  his  chest,  that  his  running  is  not 
what  might  be  expected  from  so  fine  and  high  bred  a  whelp. 

Being  confined  in  his  cliest,  consequently  not  having  sufficient  room 
for  the  action  of  his  respiratory  organs,  he  is  so  much  sooner  distressed 
for  wind ;  while  having  plenty  of  liberty,  and  running  freely  about 
when  young,  have  a  tendency  to  make  his  chest  expand,  giving 
more  room  for  the  action  of  hk  lungs,  and  also  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  lungs,  which  require  strengthening  equally  widi 
those  of  the  limbs.  If  you  could  induce  puppies,  when  first  let  out 
in  a  morning,  to  have  a  short  race  up  a  hill,  and  as  they  get  older 
increase  the  distance  they  run,  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  expanding  their  chests. 

A  timber  fence  between  two  crofts,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
yard,  about  a  yard  liigh  for  young  puppies,  and  made  higher  as 
they  grow  older,  secured  so  that  they  cannot  creep  under  or 
through  it,  and  something  similar  between  their  bed  and  that  part 
of  the  kennel  where  they  are  fed,  for  them  to  leap  over  to  get  to 
their  food,  not  only  learns  them  early  to  top  fences  when  wanted 
to  course,  but  the  act  of  leaping  over  assists  in  stretching  their 
muscular  fibre,  and  strengthening  their  parts  very  much.  They 
should  not  be  small  low  gates  in  a  confined  kennel  yard^ 
such  as  I  have  seen,  merely  to  learn  puppies  to  top  fences,  which 
constitutes  only  an  apology  for  exertion,  and  suitable  enough  for 
cats  to  hop  over ;  they  should  have  room  for  length  of  run,  and 
to  Jly  over  the  fence,  not  to  hop  over,  to  be  the  beneficial  exertion 
required  for  tlie  purpose. 

Quartering  the  puppies  out  one  at  a  house  amongst  the  farmers 
or  butchers  in  the  country,  is  certainly  much  better  tlian  having 
them  in  the  kennel  at  home,  especially  where  you  have  many  of 
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them ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  they  neither  get  so  much  or  so  good 
exercise,  nor  so  much  variety  of  food,  which  is  very  desirable ;  nor 
do  they  come  in  for  so  much  bone,  which  is  indispensable  to  their 
strength  and  courage,  as  a  part  of  their  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  quarter  them  with  farmers,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  it 
should  be  where  there  are  very  few  hares;  in  such  case.  Urn 
puppy  going  out  with  tlie  plough  boys  and  men,  it  gets  very  good 
and  proper  sort  of  exercise  in  the  fields,  and  plenty  of  it ;  but  if 
there  are  many  hares,  it  will  be  utterly  ruined  for  any  chance  of 
winning  cups,  or  distinguishing  itself  at  a  public  coursing  meet- 
ing, any  other  way  than  as  a  cunning  rogue,  that  excels  in  crafti- 
ness, in  which  some  are  indeed  most  excellent  But  the  mischief 
does  not  end  here;  so  much  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties 
strengthens  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  affects  their  offspring, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  common  observation  that  they  are  a  crafty 
sort  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  many  greyhounds  are 
considered  to  be  of  this  sort,  which  are  of  as  true  greyhound 
blood  as  any  greyhound  we  have,  and  from  no  other  cause  than 
their  progenitors^  too  great  exercise  of  this  faculty  by  being 
coursed  often  when  too  young ;  and  I  know  nothing  in  a  grey- 
hound so  desirable  to  be  avoided,  or  so  difficult  to  steer  clear  of, 
as  these  mental  acquirements. 

I  have,  in  the  early  parts  of  this  volume,  on  the  subject  of  the 
necessity  for  plenty  of  exercise  while  young,  properly  to  develop 
the  muscular  and  bony  structure,  alluded  to  a  well  bred  bitch 
establishing  herself  so  good  a  constitution  by  being  quartered 
where  there  were  many  hares,  and  coursing  them  very  frequently 
before  she  was  one  year  old ;  her  puppies  generally  are  crafty  at 
an  early  age ;  but  that  I  have  principally  attributed  to  their 
owner^s  proneness  to  course  them  frequently  when  eight  or  nine 
months  old ;  some  of  them  have  killed  many  a  hare  before  being 
a  year  old.  I  have,  however,  one  particular  instance  in  a  young 
bitch  bred  from  the  same  old  bitch,  which  clearly  shows  the 
craftiness  to  be,  in  some  measure,  if  not  wholly,  hereditary ;  the 
question  is,  whether  that  is  from  being  of  a  cross,  or  of  a  pure 
unmixed  breed ;  or  from  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  parents.  Every  indication  by  the  shape,  fineness  of  head, 
stem,  and  coat,  with  the  well  known  pedigree  for  many  genera- 
tions being  of  a  good  sort,  will  not  admit  of  the  conclusion  that 
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she  was  otherwise  than  of  as  pore  greyhound  blood  as  any  greyhound 
I  know ;  the  conclusion  therefore  is^  that  the  craftiness  so  early 
displayed  by  this  young  bitchy  is  from  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  her  dam^  her  sire  never  having  been  known  to  display 
that  propensity  in  any  one  instance. 

This  young  bitch  was  quartered  at  a  farmer's,  where  there  was 
scarcely  a  hare  in  the  parish,  and  had  been  kept  from  coursing 
till  about  eighteen  months  old,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  was  ccursed  very  little.  She  had  been  well  fed  at  quar- 
ters ;  plenty  of  good  exercise  with  the  men  in  the  field  most  days, 
was  as  fine  and  symmetrical  in  her  shape  and  general  appearance, 
and  displayed  as  fine  muscular  development  as  any  greyhound 
that  was  ever  brought  into  a  coursing  field.  Yet  with  all  these 
advantages  against  the  march  of  intellect,  she  was  quite  crafty  in 
her  second  season  of  running.  If  Mr.  Drake  could  but  instil 
some  of  his  patience  and  forbearance  (in  not  coursing  his  grey- 
hounds till  between  two  and  three  years  old,)  into  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  celebrated  coursers,  they  would  have  their  greyhounds 
run  honest  for  a  greater  number  of  seasons,  and  then  breed  such 
as  would  do  the  same* 

Some  people  will  not  learn  by  precept,  conceiving  too  high  an 
opinion  of  their  own  knowledge,  until  they  find  themselves  wrong 
by  further  experience.  I  have,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  been 
cautioning  a  coursing  acquaintance,  who  is  a  butcher,  against  his 
young  whelps  eating  the  raw  foul  offal  in  his  slaughter-house 
yard,  where  they  are  kept,  as  being  likely  to  pre-dispose  tliem  for 
distemper.  A  very  good  bitch  pupped  eight  or  nine  whelps  two 
'  or  three  months  ago,  which  were  suckled  in  a  kennel  in  this  yard, 
in  wliich  they  occasionally  ran  about,  and  of  course  ate,  as  well  as 
their  dam,  of  the  offal  lying  in  it  As  I  returned  from  tlie  printing- 
oflRce  with  this  proof  sheet  in  my  pocket,  past  the  yard,  he  informed 
me  that  all  the  puppies  were  dead  except  one,  which  was  the  first 
that  was  taken  from  its  dam.  ^'  I  am  satisfied  now,^  said  he,  **  that 
it  is  the  offal ;  but  we  had  no  milk,  and  what  could  we  do  ?^  I  leave 
my  readers,  and  the  butcher  also,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and 
with  stating  tliis  fact,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  so  opportunely  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  close 
the  chapter  on  rearing. 
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"  Rememberest  thoa  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  leash  or  slip  there  never  sprang 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang." 

Introd,  to  Alarm  ion. 

In  feeding  and  exercising  greyhounds  in  order  to  produce  them 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  purposes  of  chase,  there  is 
a  peculiarity  in  their  performances  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  differing  from  those  of  the  horse,  or  the  more  dignified  animal, 
man.  This  peculiarity  is  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  though  the 
strength  and  wind  of  the  animal  may  be  naturally  good,  yet  all  his 
efforts  may  be  rendered  null  and  void  without  this  point  is  kept  in 
view.  The  race  horse,  for  instance,  is  restrained  by  the  bridle  and 
the  skill  of  the  jockey  from  expending  his  powers  unnecessarily, 
and  should  the  utmost  exertion  of  speed  be  required,  the  rider 
gives  an  additional  impulse,  first  by  the  hand,  and  lastly  by  the 
whip  and  spur ;  but  in  the  greyhound,  the  position  is  quite  dif- 
ferent The  animal,  under  the  full  influence  of  his  peculiar  in- 
stinct and  propensity,  and  perfectly  uncontroled  by  human 
power,  the  moment  he  is  slipped  at  a  hare,  exerts  the  full  force  of 
his  physical  powers,  straining  every  muscle  to  reach  the  object  of 
his  pursuit,  nor  does  he  cease  to  do  so  during  the  whole  of  the 
chase.     Thus  the  strength  of  one  is  reserved  for  a  final  struggle. 
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while  in  the  other  the  whole  animal  fibre  is  at  once  on  the  stretch. 
It  will  be  evident,  that  what  is  termed  spirit,  animation,  or  more 
properly  fire,  is  a  most  essential  quality  .in  the  greyhound;  the 
first  run  up  to  the  hare  is  frequently  the  only  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  contending  dogs,  for  quite  as 
many  wagers  are  depending  upon  that  event  as  on  the  winning  of 
the  whole  course ;  if  one  dog  waits,  as  it  is  termed,  and  saves 
himself  (which  some  will  do)  either  from  being  dull  and  stifle,  or 
from  overflesh,  undue  exercise,  or  other  causes,  and  the  other  dog 
is  free  from  these  imperfections,  and  does  his  best,  the  latter  is 
gaining  the  points  which  count  against  his  opponent  in  the 
summing  up  of  the  whole  course,  should  that  even  be  a  long 
or  severe  one ;  but  should  the  hare  prove  a  bad  one,  or  only 
moderately  stout,  the  course  is  over  before  the  waiting  dog  gains 
any  points;  thus  had  his  powers  been  brought  fully  into  action  at 
the  onset  of  the  course,  the  waiting  dog  might  possibly  have  won 
it  Therefore  feeding  becomes  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance, 
only  surpassed  by  the  physical  superiority  of  the  dog  himself. 

If  you  feed  a  dog  witli  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  food 
to  make  him  superabundantly  fat  and  fleshy,  you  are  obliged  to 
give  a  corresponding  quantity  of  severe  exercise  to  reduce  him 
to  a  standard  of  health  and  fine  muscular  development,  while  yoa 
unload  his  chest  of  superfluous  fatty  matter,  in  order  to  increase 
its  capacity,  and  consequently  improve  his  wind.  In  producing 
this  fine  state,  and  during  the  process  required,  the  dog  necessarily 
becomes  dull,  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  and  he  is  (pro  tempore) 
deprived  of  that  essential  quality,  fire,  I  have  before  spoken  ot 

A  greyhound,  in  tip-top  condition,  should  be  all  fire,  animation^ 
and  sprightliness ;  his  gaiety  expressed  in  the  sparkling  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  bounding  elasticity  of  his  limbs  should  be  so  refreshing  to 
the  beholder  as  to  produce  the  idea,  tliat  the  excellencies  of  the 
animal  could  be  carried  no  further ;  so  that  a  combination  of  ^^ 
greatest  strength  from  large  muscular  development  should  be 
united  with  the  best  state  of  the  wind  to  produce  what  is  caUed 
fine  condition ;  to  attain  this  very  desirable  end,  the  animation  of 
the  animal  should  not  be  depressed  by  undue  exercise,  which 
frequently  deprives  him  of  the  acme  of  his  speed  as  well  as  fire. 
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There  is  a  chain  of  circumstances  connected  witli  the  training 
of  greyhounds^  which  requires  gr^at  nicety  in  the  handling,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  for  contingencies  as  they  present  themselves* 
'^  Great  muscular  development,^  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^^  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  greyhound,  more  so  than  in  other  dogs  of 
chase ;  the  bones  may  be  considered  merely  as  levers,  acted  upon 
and  moved  in  various  directions  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  them;  and  as  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  muscle  is  the  only  contracting  and  relaxing  part, 
it  is  quite  manifest  the  more  bulk  you  produce  the  greater  mo- 
mentum or  propelling  power  will  be  given  to  the  animaL  The 
tendonous  part  of  the  muscle  has  nothing  to  do  with  action,  pos- 
sessing no  irritability  or  power  of  contraction*  In  all  animals 
where  tlie  bone  is  large,  the  tendonous  fibre  is  well  and  fully 
described. 

'<  Dogs  as  well  as  horses  may  be  overtrained ;  too  much  exertion, 
long  persisted  in,  appears  to  destroy  the  vigour  of  the  animal  by 
exhausting  his  powers.  The  mind  of  man  overstretched  by  study 
is  rendered  weak  and  feeble — ^it  is  the  same  with  the  body — ^great 
exhaustion  is  attended  by  great  debility — ^the  measure  of  debility 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  measure  of  exhaustion.^ 

In  order  to  provide  for  this  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
to  prepare  the  dog  for  coursing  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  condi- 
tion, there  is  a  variety  of  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account, 
some  of  which  require  the  most  minute  attention  to  be  thoroughly 
understood ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the  animals,  with  their  habits, 
propensities  and  powers,  is  duly  considered,  together  with  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  food  on  their  stomachs  and  general  sys- 
tem, the  practice,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  becomes  simple  and  easy. 

Each  sportsman  has  his  favourite  system  of  feeding  them ;  and 
the  food  given  is  of  different  sorts,  affording  different  degrees  of 
nutriment,  and  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility ;  flesh  and  bone, 
gelatinous  and  farinaceous  substances,  and  liquids  witii  more  or 
less  nutricious  matter  contained  in  them ;  some  feeding  but  once 
in  a  day,  while  otliers,  to  avoid  over  distending  the  stomach  and 
oppressing  the  agencies  and  organs  of  digestion,  conmiit  an  error 

2  p 
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in  the  opposite  extreme^  by  giving  only  half  a  meal  at  a  time,  and 
that  twice  in  a  day ;  this  is  practised  by  those  who  affect  to  make 
nature  their  gnide,  and  who  give  bat  little  solid  food^  preferring 
gelatine  and  farina  as  being  easier  of  digestion  in  a  dog  whose  sto- 
mach will  digest  bone  itself;  and  supposing  that  there  is  the  same 
•nutriment^  or  nearly  so^  contained  in  the  flesh,  and  broth  boiled 
with  it  to  a  jelly,  as  was  originally  contained  in  the  flesh  itself; 
whereas  a  great  portion  of  the  nutriment  goes  off  by  evaporation, 
and  you  lose  quantity  as  well  as  quality ;  the  greatest  portion  of 
nutriment  is  contained  in  the  flesh  when  raw ;  it  loses  a  portion  by 
being  only  parboiled — and  still  more  if  completely  boiled  through ; 
but  when  boiled  till  the  broth  becomes  jelly  when  cold,  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  nutriment  is  evi^orated  and  lost  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  giving  only  half  a  meal  at  a  time,  and  that  of  easy 
digestion,  is  injurious  to  a  healthy  dog.  *^  It  is  proved,^  says  Dr. 
Teulon,  ^^  that  jelly  alone  will  not  support  the  life  of  a  dog,^  and, 
says  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^'  it  proves  what  most  old  sportsmen  are  aware 
of,  that  the  trencher  fed  dog  is  always  in  the  best  health,  his 
food  being  composed  of  a  happy  mixture  of  flesh  and  bone :  bone 
would  appear  to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  the  dog  as  sand  and 
gravel  are  for  the  fowl.  * 


^  That  these  substances  are  necessary  for  dogs  and  fowls,  there  requires 
no  further  proof  than  their  instinctire  desire  to  eat  them ;  nevertheless  their 
uses  are  not  alike  in  each ;  gand  and  gravel  for  a  fowl  being  merely  a 
mechanical  agency  and  assistant  to  the  mill  with  which  nature  has  fumiehed 
them  to  grind  and  break  the  husks  and  kernels  of  com,  but  nowise  nutri- 
tious, or  forming  a  necessary  agent  in  digestion ;  whereas  bone  contains 
much  oily  and  nutritious  matter,  and  is  otherwise  serviceable  to  the  dog. 
He  is  provided  by  nature  with  a  stomach  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to 
his  size,  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  was  destined  to  endure,  without  suf- 
fering weakness  or  injury,  with  only  one  meal  a  day,  his  natural  £>od  pos- 
sessing different  degrees  of  digestibility,  of  which  bone  is  proved  to  remain 
the  longest  time  on  the  stomach,  thereby  preserving  it  from  exhaustion  for 
want  of  more  food  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  food  which  he  eats, 
which  circumstance  alone  enables  his  stomach  the  better  to  perform  its 
functions  without  loss  of  energy  when  he  again  fills  it,  though  sudi  may 
not  be  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  his  former  meal. — ^The  dog's  evi- 
dently peculiar  instinctive  desire  to  eat  bone,  proving  its  being  a  natural  and 
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^  The  digefltion  of  the  dog^  or  rather  the  digestive  process  in  the 
dog,  goes  on  most  rapidly,  and  the  absorbents  are  very  active  in 
conveying  the  nutritious  fluids,  which  eventually  enrich  the  blood 
and  fatten  the  animal 

'<  Although  a  large  quantity  of  jelly  may  contain  quite  as  much 
nutriment  as  a  given  quantity  of  animal  food,  yet  I  consider  that 
the  meal  is  not  only  an  unnatural  one,  but  attended  with  its  disad- 
vantages;— ^first,  few  animals  have  so  large  a  secretion  from  the 
salival  glands  as  the  dog,  which,  in  the  mastication  of  food,  is  freely 
poured  out,  and  enters  largely  into  the  general  mass  of  indigested 
food,  rendering  the  task  which  the  stomach  has  to  perform  not 
only  less  troublesome  to  it,  but  positively  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chyme,  which,  in  the  duodenum,  is  converted 
into  chyle,  and  passes  on  to  the  circulation;  thus  a  process  of 
nature  is  refused  to  digestion,  and  can  be  productive  of  no  good, 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  absolute  loss  to  the  animal :  second- 
ly, the  stomach  will  not  only  become  relaxed,  but  its  functions 
injured  by  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  natural  and  regular  routine 
of  its  daily  business. 


congenial  food  to  him,  may  admit  of  a  rational  supposition  that  its  presence 
on  the  stomajh  is  attended  with  another  benefit  to  him,  namely,  that  the 
presence  on  the  stomach  of  the  oily  matter,  liberated  by  the  bone  being 
crashed,  when  he  has  just  eaten  a  full  meal  of  other  food,  assists  in  renewing 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  stomach  by  nourishing  it,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  the  easier  and  better  digestion  of  such  other  food.  If  this  be  correct,  dogs 
in  trsSning  should  always  have  a  proportion  of  bone  when  a  full  meal  of 
solid  food  is  given  to  them. — As  a  further  proof  of  the  dog's  instinctive  desire 
to  eat  bone,  I  had  two  greyhound  whelps,  which  were  taken  from  their  dam 
when  only  three  weeks  old ;  the  day  they  became  a  month  old,  a  small  piece 
of  bone  was  given  to  one  of  them  at  the  time  they  were  feeding  on  new  milk, 
bread  crumbs,  and  sugar ;  the  other  whelp  perceived  the  bone  and  seized  fast 
hold  of  it,  when  a  complete  struggle  took  place  between  them  for  the  bone, 
leaving  their  other  food,  till  they  had  disposed  of  the  bone ;  at  length  one 
secured  it  to  himself,  and  lay  down  with  the  bone  between  his  fore  feet, 
gnawing  away  at  it  with  his  littie  teeth  just  in  the  manner  an  old  dog  would 
do,  till  he  had  eaten  it,  and  then  turned  to  his  other  food.  To  this  I  was  an 
eye  witness. 
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'^  Animal  jellies,  rendered  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  lapped^  woold 
certainly  tend  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  dog,  tn  decree,  erea 
afler  a  full  meal,  or  a  half  meal,  or  any  portion  of  a  meal,  or  be- 
tween meals — isinglass  jelly  less  than  any  other.  Ox  or  cow- 
heel  boiled  or  stewed  till  the  tendon  separates  from  the  bone, 
would  be  productive  of  more  strength  than  if  the  process  of 
stewing  were  carried  on  still  further,  or  into  a  state  of  jelly,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  before  assigned — ^the  process  of  digestion  in  a  dog 
goes  on  so  rapidly,  more  particularly/  at  rest,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
the  dog  would  derive  more  strength  from  warm  animal  food  than 
any  quantity  of  jelly  you  could  force  him  to  take,  and  his  strength 
would  be  better  supported  notvpithstanding  he  could  not  be  fed  till 
night,  and  have  to  run  the  next  morning/^ 

In  the  latter  case  it,  of  coarse,  would  not  be  advisable  to  give 
a  full  meal ;  but  in  those  times  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  feed 
him  any  part  of  the  day,  he  says,  *^  I  should  prefer  one  good  meal, 
inasmuch  as  the  animal  usually  enjoys  an  unintermpted  rest,  and 
reaps  all  the  advantages  you  desire  from  repletion — give  him  only 
portions  of  a  meal,  he  becomes  restless  and  anxious  for  more  food — 
the  inference  is  clear  and  requires  but  little  consideration  to  prove 
the  advantages  of  a  full  meal  over  a  partial  one :  provided  the  dog 
had  previously  been  at  work,  I  should  still  feed  him  with  flesh  on 
that  day,  knowing  that  he  had  to  run  the  next  day  but  one — and 
on  the  intervening  day  I  should  give  him  warm  flesh,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  farinaceous  food — without  cow-heel — an  early  but  a 
full  meal.  Warm  food  is  a  restorative,  and,  by  directly  stimu- 
lating the  stomach,  is  most  desirable  to  the  harassed  and  jaded 
animal.'^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  means  by  '^  a  full  meal"^  that 
yon  should  give  a  voracious  eating  dog  all  he  would  gormandize, 
as  by  doing  so  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  him  into  good  wind 
without  so  much  severe  exercise  as  would  deprive  him  both  of  his 
necessary  fire  and  the  acme  of  his  speed.  Neither  is  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  food  to  be  disregarded,  as  what  is  applicable  and 
useful  for  one  dog,  is,  on  the  contrary,  injurious  to  another.  On 
this  subject  he  says,  "  I  should  think  it  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  thing  like  general  principles  in  the  feeding  of  dogs,  so  as  to 
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reduce  it  to  a  system ;  for  I  lutve  no  doubt  that  idiosyncrasy  or  ' 
peculiarity  of  temperament  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  dogs  as  in 
man,  of  which  I  have  had  abundant  proofs;  thus  fat  will  agree 
very  well  with  a  dog  whose  appetite  is  morbidly  large,  which  to  a 
dog  whose  stomach  is  delicate  would  be  offensive ;  the  erculations 
succeeding  the  swallowing  of  fatty  matters,  evidently  tend  to  pro- 
duce dyspepsia  in  dogs,  which  is  soon  cured  by  fasting ;  independ* 
ent  of  all  this,  I  see  nothing  gained  by  fat,  as  it  only  comes  to  a 
question  of  nutriment  after  all,  and  ihe  clean  flesh  is  best  Al* 
though  liquids  may  leave  the  stomach  harmless,  it  is  desirable  that 
dogs  should  not  be  pressed  to  take  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— supposing  the  liquids  mixed  with  animal  jelly,  the  circu- 
lation becomes  oppressed,  inasmuch  as  you  break  in  upon  the 
balance  of  the  circulating  fluid  (blood)  consequently  as  dogs  do 
not  throw  off  superabundant  matter  by  the  skin  during  violent  exer- 
tion, it  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  exhalation,  which  is  proved  by  the 
constant  lolling  out  of  the  tongue  of  a  fat  dog."  This  subject  will 
be  further  considered  in  the  after  pages* 

Some  dogs  eat  voraciously;  others  with  delicacy;  but  it  is  a 
slovenly  method  to  feed  a  number  of  greyhounds,  and  especially 
when  in  training  for  coursing,  at  one  trough ;  yon  may,  it  is  true, 
form  some  opinion  when  each  has  had  as  much  as  you  wish,  when 
standing  by  them,  if  they  are  not  shy  at  feeding  together,  by  judg- 
ing of  their  apparent  fulness,  but  you  cannot  even  do  that  so  accu- 
rately as  if  each  dog  were  fed  in  a  separate  trough ;  the  eccentri- 
city of  their  temperaments  should  be  attended  to.  Dr.  Ferguson 
states  a  curious  instance  in  his  allusion  '^  to  some  feeding  better 
with  another  dog — while  others  will  not  feed  at  all  in  company — a 
friend  of  mine,"  says  he,  ''at  Walsall,  Mr.  Day,  has  a  large 
spaniel  which  will  look  shy  at  the  most  dainfy  meal,  and  after 
smelling,  will  retire  from  it — call  out  in  a  loud  voice — ^  ru  hate 
it — ^he  flies  at  the  dish  with  a  growl,  and  devours  its  contents  with 
greediness." 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  description  of  sporting  dog  more  prone 
to  shyness  than  the  greyhound,  and  those  most  so  which  are  of 
the  highest  and  purest  blood,  to  which  delicacy  of  appetite  is 
equally  applicable;   an  exceedingly  delicate  feeding  greyhound 
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dog  ifl  of  very  little  value^  less  thau  bitches  of  that  descriptioii,  as 
the  latter  are  inflaenced  in  their  feeding  more  by  causes  incidental 
to  their  sex  than  the  former.  Very  few,  if  any  instances^  can  be 
adduced  of  good  puppies  being  derived  from  a  delicate  feeding 
dog,  the  best  being  generally  from  those  of  a  robust  and  hale  con- 
stitutiouy  and  therefore  the  delicate  feeders  are  worthless  to  breed 
from ;  and  though  true  that  some  of  them  are  remarkably  speedy, 
and  will  run  one  moderate  course,  possibly  beating  a  really  good 
dog,  yet  a  very  severe  course  is  too  much  for  him,  nor  can  he 
come  again  for  a  second  or  third  course  equally  with  a  well  bred 
good  feeding  dog.  Such  dogs,  to  have  them  fit  to  run  one  tolera- 
ble course,  must  be  fed  as  often  as  you  can  entice  them  to  ea^ 
and  of  that  sort  of  food  of  which  they  will  eat  Ijie  most ;  it  is  very 
rare  that  they  will  eat  much  flesh  or  nnhitious  food;  their 
stomachs  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  digestion,  and  as  Mr.  Cade 
observes,  *^  you  must  prepare  their  food  Jbr  their  stomachs,  such 
as  is  easy  of  digestion ;  the  more  robust  free  feeding  dog^s  stomach 
will  prepare  the  food  itself,  for  its  further  progress  .into  the 
animal  systenu^  The  inference  why  they  cannot  come  again  for 
a  second  or  third  course  is  quite  clear ;  they  cannot  take  a  quan' 
turn  st{fficiet  of  stimulating  nutriment  on  their  stomachs  to  support 
their  strength  for  continued  violent  exertion.  Hence  we  may 
derive  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  indispensable  necesdiy  for 
giving  a  preference  to  animal  or  solid  food  over  gelatinous  or  fiui* 
naceous  substances,  to  a  certain  or  given  d^free. 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  termed  **  good 
wind;'^  as  it  will  be  found  strikingly  applicable  to  the  want  of 
muscular  strength  in  a  delicate  feeding  greyhound.  The  organs 
of  respiration  are  affected  in  different  ways;  first,  by  the  stomach 
being  loaded ;  secondly,  by  the  circulating  fluids  being  oppressed  by 
improper  food  or  in  improper  quantities,  indigestion,  or  not  being 
conveyed  in  the  regular  and  natural  course  into  the  system,  or 
from  want  of  exercise  the  chest  is  not  cleared  of  fatty  matter  to 
allow  its  full  and  free  expansion,  nor  are  the  muscles  of  the 
respiratory  organs  strengthened  by  violent  action,  which  they 
require  to  be  equally  with  the  muscles  of  the  limbs ;  and  thirdly, 
by  exhaustion.  In  the  very  first  instance,  the  organs  of  respiration 
are  not  so  much  affected  by  what  dry  food  a  moderately  free  feed* 
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ing  dog  will  eat  without  liqaids,  as  with  them ;  **  tlie  distension  of 
the  stomach  hy  water  or  other  liquids  impedes  the  ascent  of  the 
diaphragm^  and  oppresses  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  fall  and  free  expansion  of  the 
lungs."^ — Dr.  fergtison. 

Dr.Quincy^sLexicon-Medicnm,  revised  by  Robert  Cooper,  M.D. 
and  published  in  1811,  will  explain  the  principle  of  digestion,  and 
afford  some  instruction  to  trainers  of  greyhounds  how  io  alter  their 
mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  variefy  of  circumstances  to 
which  their  attention  is  frequently  called,  an  extract  from  which 
will  abo  tend  to  elucidate  the  point  here  more  inmiediately  in 
question. 

*'  Gastric  juice — euccus  gastricus — a  fluid  separated  by  the  capil* 
lary  exhaling  arteries  of  the  stomach,  which  open  upon  its  internal 
surface*  The  oesophagus  also  affords  a  small  quantity,  especially  in 
the  inferior  part*  Modem  philosophers  have  paid  great  attention 
to  this  fluid,  and  from  their  several  experiments  it  is  known  to 
possess  the  following  properties.^      It  is  the  principal  agent  of 


^  It  does  not  appear  that  gastric  juice  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
ph3r8iolo|^ts  for  any  long  anterior  date  to  the  present,  even  if  its  existence 
in  the  stomach  were  known  to  any  one.  The  83r8tem  of  digestion  was  con- 
sidered very  different  in  former  times  to  what  it  is  now.  M agendie  says, 
<*  The  ancient  philosophers  said  that  food  became  putrified  in  the  stomach ; 
Hippocrates  attributed  the  digestiye  process  to  coction ;  Galen,  A.D.  131, 
assigned  to  the  stomach  attractive,  retentive,  concoctive,  expulsive  faculties, 
and  by  their  help  he  attempted  to  explain  digestion.  The  doctrine  of  Galen 
reigned  in  the  schools  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  overturned  by  the  fermenting  chymistSy  who  established 
in  the  stomach  an  effervescence^  a  particular  fermentation,  by  means  of 
which  the  food  was  macerated,  dissolved,  precipitated,  &c." 

"  This  system  was  not  long  in  repute ;  Boerhaave  and  Haller  set  up  other 
systems  of  digestion  equally  illusory.  At  length  Reaumer  and  Spallanzani 
made  experiments  on  animals,  and  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  ancient 
systems,  and  proved  that  the  stomach  contains  a  particular  fluid,  which 
they  called  gastric  jvice,  and  that  this  fluid  was  the  principal  agent  of 
digestion." 
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digestioiiy  and  changes  the  aliments  into  a  kind  of  uniform  soft 
paste ;  it  acts  on  the  stomach  after  the  death  of  the  animaL  Its 
effects  show  that  it  is  a  solvent,  but  of  that  peculiar  nature  thai  it 
dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  substances  uniformlj,  and  without 
exhibiting  a  stronger  affinity  for  one  than  for  the  other.  Altiiough 
it  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  its  dis- 
solvent power  has  need  of  assistance  from  the  action  of  se^'eral 
secondary  causes,  as  heat,  which  seems  to  augment  and  concentrate 
itself  in  the  chigastric  region.  So  long  bs  the  exertion  of  tiie 
stomach  continues,  there  is  a  sort  of  intestine  fermentation,  which 
should  not,  in  its  full  sense,  be  compared  to  the  motion  by  which 
fermentative  and  putrescent  substances  are  decomposed ;  there  is 
also  a  moderate  and  peristaltic  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach,  which  presses  the  aliment  on  all  sides,  and  performs 
a  slight  trituration,  while  the  gastric  moisture  softens  and  macerates 
the  food  before  it  is  dissolved.  In  quantity  it  is  very  considerable, 
as  must  be  evident  from  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  continual  secretion  ;  but  it  is  most  copious  when  solicited 
by  the  stimulus  of  food.^ 

Under  the  head  Digestion,  he  says,  ''  The  change  that  ike  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  chyme. 
The  circumstances  necessary  to  effect  a  healthy  digestion  of  the 
food  are,  1st.  a  certain  degree  of  heat  of  the  stomach ;  2d.  a  free 
mixture  of  saliva  with  the  food  in  the  mouth;  3d.  a  certain 
quantity  of  healthy  gastric  juice;  4th.  the  natural  peristaltio 
motion  of  tlie  stomach ;  5  th.  the  pressure  of  the  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm.^  From  these 
circumstances  the  particles  of  the  food  are  softened,  dissolved, 
diluted,  and  intimately  mixed  into  a  soft  pap,  called  chyme,  which 


^  Magendie  says,  '*  The  circnmstancee  affecting  the  food  in  the  stomadi 
are  not  numerous ;  let  it  suffers  a  pressure  more  or  less  strong,  either  from 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  firom  those  of  the  stomach ;  2d.  the  whole  is 
entirely  moved  by  the  motion  of  respiration ;  3d.  it  is  exposed  to  a  tempora- 
tore  of  100  to  104  decrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and  4th.  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  saliva,  and  the  flaid  secreted  in  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
fluid  is  slightly  viscoas,  containing  water,  mucous,  and  salts,  with  a  base  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  and  a  portion  of  the  lactic  acid  of  M.  Berzelius." 
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passes  tlirough  the  pylorus  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenonu 
The  flaid^  which  is  termed  gastric  juice^  is  separated  by  the 
minute  arteries  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  The 
gastric  juice  producing  great  properties  of  solution,  penetrates 
into  the  alimentary  matter  on  all  sides,  separates  and  divides  its 
particles,  combines  with  it,  changes  its  composition,  and  impresses 
qualities  very  different  from  those  possessed  before  this  mixture. 
The  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  sufficient  to  reduce  to  a  soft 
mass  the  hardest  bones,  on  which  certain  animals  subsist  The 
aliment  remains  a  greater  or  a  less  time  on  the  stomach,  agreeably 
to  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  the  necessary  changes  taking  place. 
Gosse,  of  Geneva,  has  proved  on  himself,  that  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fibre,  the  white  of  an  egg  boiled,  white  and  tendonous 
parts,  paste  kneaded  with  butter,  sebaceous  substances,  and  those 
things  wliich  were  not  fermentative,  or  very  little  so,  made  greater 
resistance  to  tlie  gastric  juice  than  the  gelatinous  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals,  fermented  bread,  &c.  did ;  tliat  the  latter  class 
of  substances  required  only  an  hour  for  their  complete  dissolution, 
while  tlie  digestion  of  the  former  was  not  completed  at  the  end  of 
several  hours.  ^ 


^  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  animal  fibre,  the  white  and  tendonous  parts, 
are  the  hardest  of  digestion,  as  they  make  the  greatest  resistance  to  the 
gastric  juice ;  this  applies  to  horseflesh  in  comparison  to  beef  or  mutton ; 
also  to  cowheel;  horseflesh  generally  is  full  of  ligamentous  substances, 
being  made  so  by  labour ;  cowheel,  which  is  tendon  itself,  would  be  very 
difficult  of  digestion  if  taken  on  the  stomach  in  its  raw  state ;  but  when 
prepared  for  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  fire  and  water,  it  is  reduced  into 
a  pulpy  and  gelatinous  mass,  and  is  then  more  easy  of  digestion ;  horseflesh, 
after  being  boiled,  as  some  dog  feeders  boil  it  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours, 
is  deprived  of  its  nutritious  properties,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
ligamentous,  and  that  is  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  fibrous  part,  that  the 
latter  would  do  more  harm  to  the  stomach  than  the  former  would  do  good 
by  its  small  portion  of  nutriment,  and  would  be  more  profitable  on  the 
manure  heap  than  on  the  dog*8  stomach ;  it  would  be  only  throwing  away 
a  small  portion  of  nutriment  to  avoid  a  greater  evil ;  you  have  extracted 
the  good  fi-om  it  into  the  broth,  which  is  useful  to  give  with  bread  and 
gelatine ;  but  the  fibrous  part  of  the  flesh  containing  no  nutriment,  only  tends 
to  overload  and  distend  the  stomach,  oflering  great  resistance  to  the  gastric 
juice,  occupying  a  valuable  portion  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  operating 

2Q 
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'^  During  the  time  of  digestion^  both  orifices  of  the  stomach  are 
closed ;  no  gas,  disengaged  from  the  aliment,  ascends  through  the 
OBSophaguSy  unless  in  cases  of  bad  digestion ;  slight  chills  are  fdt ; 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  stronger,  and  the  powers  of  life 
seem  diminished  in  some  organs,  to  be  carried  to  the  seat  of  the 
digestive  process.  The  parietes.  of  the  stomach  soon  begin  to 
act;  their  circular  fibres  contract  in  dififerent  parts  of  its  extent; 
these  peristaltic  oscillations,  at  first  vague  and  uncertain,  become 
more  regular,  and  are  directed  from  above  downwards,  from  left 
to  right,  that  b,  from  the  cardia  towards  the  pylorus ;  its  longi- 
tudinal fibres  also  contract,  and  thus  approximate  both  termina- 
tions. In  these  different  motions,  the  stomach  becomes  parallel 
with  the  pylorus,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  duodenum  is  almost 
totally  obliterated,  which  renders  the  passage  of  food  easier. 

''  The  aperture  of  the  pylorus  is  furnished  with  a  muscular  ring, 
covered  by  a  duplicature  of  mucous  membrane;  this  kind  of 
sphincter  keeps  it  closed  during  the  time  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  and  does  not  give  passage  to  the  aliment  until  it  has 
undergone  a  very  material  alteration.  The  pylorus,  possessing 
a  peculiar  and  extremely  delicate  sensibility,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  vigilant  sentinel,  that  prevents  anything  from  passing 
that  has  not  suffered  its  proper  changes.  Many  authors  quoted  by 
Haller  have  been  well  aware,  that  the  food  did  not  pass  from  the 
stomach  successively  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  received,  but 
agreeably  to  its  greater  or  less  facility  of  digestion. 

*'  It  would  appear,  that  there  is  a  real  selection  of  food  in  Ihe 
stomach,  for  those  aliments  that  admit  of  an  easy  digestion  are 
directed  towards  tlie  pylorus  which  gives  passage  to  them ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  such  as  are  not  sufficiently  digested,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass,  but  kept  back  in  the  stomach.^ 


on  the  best  and  most  nutritious  parts  of  the  food,  thus  impairing  and  ob- 
structing digestion  in  a  great  degree,  without  any  countervailing  benefit. 
If  a  trainer  of  greyhounds  would  feed  a  dog  for  a  week  on  nothing  else  than 
this  fleshy  fibre  after  having  been  boiled  to  such  a  degree,  he  would  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  giving  him  any  portion  of  it  with  other  food. 
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Dr.  Teulon,  an  experienced  courser,  first  suggested  to  me  that 
'*  a  dog  ought  not  to  have  fluids  of  any  kind  given  to  him  with 
solid  food;^  as  the  broth,  or  whatever  liquid  it  may  be,  dilutes  the 
gastric  juice,  upon  which,  bs  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  has  justly 
observed,  almost  entirely  depends  the  solution  of  the  food.  The 
Doctor  also  recommends  flesh,  particularly  mutton,  preparatory  to 
coursing,  rest  for  some  hours  after  feeding,  and  to  lie  warm.  An 
experienced  courser  says,  ''  as  to  quantity  of  food,  I  think  about 
seven  or  eight  ounces  of  beef  or  mutton,  half  dressed,  twice  a  day, 
sufficient ;  and  it  is  well  to  vary  the  food,  giving  an  equal  quantity 
of  oaten  bread  instead  of  flesh  occasionally ;  but  I  would  feed  priu- 
cipaliy  with  flesh ;  with  respect  to  exercise,  I  think  a  gallop  of  two 
miles  a  day  the  best,  but  should  it  not  be  possible  to  get  ground  to 
gallop  on,  he  may  be  taken  on  a  road  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day, 
four  or  five  in  a  morning,  and  the  same  at  noon,  part  of  which  he 
ought  to  go  on  a  smart  trot^ 

Nature  is  our  safest  guide ;  so  in  the  quantity  of  food  best  to  be 
given  to  a  dog  for  the  stomach  to  perform  its  functions  to  a  com- 
plete digestion  of  aliment  upon  it,  whether  that  aliment  is  easy  or 
hard  of  digestion,  there  is  a  tolerably  good  criterion  to  be  gathered 
from  the  dog's  inclination  to  lap  water,  of  which  he  will  lap  no 
more  than  quenches  his  thirst,  while  of  broth  or  other  nutritious 
liquids  he  would  lap  more  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
therefore  accordingly  as  he  laps  water  in  quantity  some  time  after 
having  a  given  quantity  of  food,  so  may  you  regulate  your  future 
feedjbgs  of  him.  Mr.  Terry  says,  "  If  too  much  food  has  been 
taken,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  will  cease  to  secrete 
the  gastric  juice ;  hence  thirst ;  if  you  distend  the  stomach  with 
Hqoids  at  the  same  time  as  you  give  animal  food,  those  liquids 
must  in  some  measure  be  disposed  of  by  the  digestive  powers 
before  the  gastric  juice  can  be  again  sufficiently  secreted  to  act 
upon  the  flesh ;  the  powers  of  the  stomach  are  debilitated,  and 
therefore  unequal  to  a  second  task,  especially  so  soon  imposed ; 
besides,  animal  food  commands  the  greatest  exertion,  and  there- 
fore the  stomach  should  be  in  its  most  fit  state  for  digestion  when 
it  is  taken;  the  juice  being  then  ready  for  its  reception,  and  the 
constitution  expecting  it  for  nourishment,  all  goes  on  in  its  proper 
coarse ;  chyle  having  been  formed,  it  is  then  that  nature  invites  to 
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healthy  exercise.  The  plan  to  strengthen  the  frame  most  effec- 
tually is  to  give  flesh  alone;  that  rest  after  eating  is  necessary 
cannot  be  doubted;  after  the  food  has  undergone  its  changes, 
nature  invites  to  exercise.^ 

It  would  certainly  tend  to  strengtlien  the  frame  most  effectnally 
to  give  flesh  alone^  as  then  the  whole  agency  of  digestion  would 
be  directed  to  it,  and  flesh  is  more  strengthening  than  gelatine  or 
farina ;  but  to  feed  a  dog  ^olly  on  flesh  in  plenfy,  he  would 
become  heated  and  foul  in  his  habit,  mangy,  and  other  bad  con- 
sequences; flesh  with  gelatine  and  farinaceous  substances,  the 
latter  either  dry,  or  mixed  with  liquids  to  a  consistency  of  pudding, 
liave  no  bad  effect  in  any  degree  of  comparison  with  liquids  in 
a  fluid  state  being  taken  the  same  with  flesh,  as  these  ma- 
terially weaken  the  whole  flow  of  gastric  juice,  while  to  the  former, 
in  a  consistency  of  pudding,  there  is  only  the  proper  portion  of  the 
gastric  juice  directed,  the  flesh  partaking  of  its  own  portion  in 
its  original  strengihy  state ;  the  inconvenience  from  a  full  meal 
of  such  food  is  much  more  than  counteracted  by  a  happy  mixture 
of  food  of  different  degrees  of  nutriment,  and  also  different  degrees 
of  digestibility,  as  one  part  goes  off  and  relieves  the  stomach  of 
part  of  its  load  before  other  parts  of  the  food  are  digested,  which 
is  not  so  much  the  case  if  fed  wholly  on  flesh,  and  the  greater 
variety  of  aliments  strengthens  the  dog  more  than  if  fed  a  full* 
meal  of  only  one  sort  of  aliment  and  of  one  degree  of  digesti- 
bility. 

Good  wind  and  muscular  strength  may  be  deemed  imn  hrother9 
in  a  greyhound^s  condition,  neither  being  of  any  avail  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other ;  nor  can  either  be  in  a  state  of  perfection 
witliout  the  food  going  through  its  changes  in  the  regular  and 
natural  course ;  the  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  the  first  and  moat 
important  part  of  its  progress. 

Of  tiie  importance  of  Dr.  Teulon^s  suggestion,  of  not  giving 
liquids  and  solid  food  at  the  same  time,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced ;  and  although  doctors  will  differ,  and  they  do  upon  some 
questions  appertaining  to  feeding  greyhounds,  yet  upon  this  point 
they  are  unanimous. 
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I  must  here  introduce  an  anecdote  of  a  medical  friend  and  bro- 
ther courser^  whom  I  was  consulting  on  this  subject,  after  its  having 
been  previously  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Teulon,  and  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Terry,  both  old  coursers,  and  my  own  subsequent  experience 
of  the  good  effects  from  the  system ;  this  friend,  whose  dogs  I  had 
often  noticed  being  in  good  wind,  not  with  their  tongues  lolling 
out  before  tJtey  run,  as  some  greyhounds  are  seen — but  theirs 
are  very  soon  up  after  a  severe  course.  I  asked  him  the  plain 
simple  question  whether  he  gave  his  dogs  liquids  at  the  same  time 
they  had  solid  food ;  he  evaded  the  question,  and  went  on  with 
explaining  the  other  parts  of  hb  treatment ;  I  asked  him  the  same 
question  again,  and  he  again  evaded  answering  it :  as  tlie  third 
time  is  said  generally  to  pay  for  all,  I  brought  him  to  the  point  a 
third  time,  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  give  liquids  and 
solid  food  together ;  and  that  when  preparing  for  coursing,  he  shut 
his  dogs  up  in  tlie  kennel  (being  at  other  times  generaUy  at  liberty) 
and  fed  and  managed  them  entirely  himself  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  coursing  day. 

'^But,^  says  he,  ''you  ought  not  to  tell  people  this;  let  them 
find  it  out  themselves,  or  we  shall  have  no  advantage  over  them.^ 
*^  No,  no,^  said  I,  ''  tliat  will  not  do  for  me,  I  sliall  soon  give  pub- 
licity to  every  information  I  can  collect  on  the  subject ;  it  may,  it 
is  true,  be  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  secrets  of  the  doctor's  shop."^  This  reminds  me  of  an  old 
courser,  of  the  medical  profession,  being  called  upon  to  decide  a 
course,  and  the  owner  of  the  losing  dog  complained  of  the  decision, 
being,  as  he  thought,  wrong ;  the  doctor  offered  to  give  his  reasons 
for  the  decision  he  had  made ;  **  No,  no,^  said  the  other, ''  none  of 
your  reasons ;  you  may  give  a  man  a  dose  of  physic,  which  I 
do  not  doubt  would  do  him  good ;  but  if  you  tell  him  what  it  was 
made  of,  it  will  perhaps  make  him  sick.'' 

Markham  very  justly  observes,  that  ''  nature  taketh  to  herself 
an  especial  prerogative;*"  which  applies  to  a  variety  of  cases. 
''  The  true  theory  of  digestion,"  says  the  Hygeist,  ''  has  been  ex- 
plained in  '  the  origin  of  life,'  as  being  performed  by  the  gastric 
juices  furnished  from  the  blood.  Thus  it  hi^pens  that  we  are 
never  hungry  and  thirsty  at  the  same  time.     If  hungry,  we  should 
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eat,  bat  not  drink ;  and  vice  versa,  if  thirsty,  we  ^onld  drink,  Init 
not  eat.  If  a  person  cannot  relish  hb  meal  witiiont  drinking,  he 
may  be  sure  that  his  digestive  juices  want  corre<*ting.  If,  on  eat- 
ing, you  drink  immediately,  and  add  unnecessary  liquids  of  any 
kind,  you  thereby  materially  injure  and  diminish  the  power  of  those 
digestive  juices,  and  consequently  impede  a  good  digestion.  When 
the  aliments  are  once  saturated  in  the  digestive  juices,  thirst  may 
begin,  when  you  may  drink  with  pleasure  and  benefit^ 

It  is  the  same  with  the  dog  as  with  man ;  much  would  have 
more ;  if  you  allow  him  to  drink  when  he  eats,  he  will  require 
to  drink  a  greater  quantity  afterwards  than  if  he  had  not  drank 
while  eating  his  meal,  or  for  some  time  after  it  When  grey- 
hounds are  given  to  run  to  every  ditch  or  pool  they  come  near  to 
lap  water  when  on  the  road  to  tide  coursing  ground,  you  seldom 
see  £hem  run  well,  though  you  prevent  tliem  from  lapping  water 
at  the  places  they  would  run  to ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  ihni 
when  they  show  that  indication  to  drink,  the  previous  day^s  manage- 
ment of  ih&oi  has  been  improper.  The  way  to  keep  them  from 
being  thirsty,  though  you  give  them  what  is  termed  a  full  meal  of 
food,  is  not  to  overload  their  stomachs,  but  to  let  them  leave  off 
eating  with  a  small  degree  of  appetite,  and  give  them  no  liquids 
till  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

I  have  had  several  trials  of  greyhounds  nnder  this  system  of 
what  I  may  term  dri/  feedintjf  ;  every  one  of  which  has  convinced 
me  of  its  undoubted  utility.  One  instance  I  will  briefly  mention. 
Two  bitches,  about  eighteen  months  old,  had  a  good  long  course 
with  each  of  three  old  hares,  weighing  together  twenty-seven 
pounds,  besides  a  short  one  with  a  leveret,  all  of  which  they  killed 
in  about  one  hour ;  their  tongues  were  up  almost  immediately  after 
each  course,  and  after  killing  the  four  hares,  they  appeared  ready 
to  run  and  kill  as  many  more ;  in  fact,  their  condition  was  such  as 
created  the  admiration  of  several  old  coursers  who  witnessed  it 

The  cause  is  simply,  that  solid  food  taken  without  liquids,  until 
tliat  food  is  reduced  to  a  proper  state  in  the  stomach,  does  you  so 
much  more  good,  and  supports  your  strength  so  much  better,  than 
if  liquids  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  solid  food.    The  differ- 
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enee  ib  the  strength  and  fineness  of  wind,  would  sarprise  any 
conrser  who  had  never  noticed  it»  if  he  ran  two  dogs  together  that 
had  both  been  fed  of  eqnal  quantities  of  solid  food^  to  one^  liquids 
given  in  plenty^  and  to  tlie  other  none  for  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards ;  he  would  find  that  the  next  day  the  one  fed  without 
liquids  would  be  in  much  better  wind  than  the  other*  Another  re- 
mark he  might  make  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  in  their  thirst 
three  or  four  hours  after  their  being  so  fed ;  offer  them  both  what 
water  they  will  lap,  and  he  would  find  the  dog  that  had  taken  no 
liquids  with  his  food  would  be  the  least  thirsty,  and  would  lap  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water. 

The  objection  to  liquids  is  more  particularly  applicable  when 
flesh  is  given  in  plenty,  than  when  only  farinaceous  or  digestible 
food  is  given ;  even  when  flesh  has  been  given,  after  it  has  under- 
gone its  first  process  of  digestion,  say  after  two  or  three  hours' 
quiet  rest  in  a  warm  kennel,  liquids  in  moderate  quantity  will  be 
serviceable;  I,  however,  doubt  the  utility  of  then  giving  those 
liquids  which  are  highly  nutritious,  after  eating  plentifuUy  of  food 
of  like  quality,  and  am  supported  in  this  idea  by  Magendie.  In 
nutritious  liquids,  the  water  contained  in  them  is  separated  from 
the  nutriment  in  tlie  stomach,  the  former  soon  passing  off,  and  the 
latter  in  regular  course  is  converted  into  chyme,  this  nutriment  pro- 
longing the  time  the  stomach  is  loaded,  and  consequently  re- 
quiring more  time  to  elapse  before  the  dog  is  fit  to  run.  **  Whereas," 
says  Magendie,  '^  those  liquids  that  are  watery,  soften,  divide,  dis- 
solve even  certain  foods;  tiiey  aid  in  this  manner  their  chjmification 
and  their  passage  through  the  pylorus.''  In  this  way  water  is  use- 
ful in  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal,  as  the  food  has  then  undergone 
a  part  of  its  process  towards  chymifioation,  and  is  in  a  state  ready 
for  the  assistance  of  any  liquids  which  may  enter  the  stomach. 

Water,  toast  and  water,  small  beer,  and  such  like,  are  frequently 
drunk  at  dinner  as  being  thought  better  than  stronger  liquor; 
whereas,  if  taken  in  quantity,  they  are  tlie  worst  for  the  stomach, 
and  the  digestion  of  the  food.  Old  strong  ale,  possessing  much 
alcohol,  is  better,  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  be  taken,  it  will 
assist  digestion ;  two  or  three  small  wine  glasses  of  good  sherry 
wine  during  dinner  (not  more  than  three,  and  those  small  ones)  are 
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better  than  ale ;  the  latter^  taken  frequently  in  hearty  draughts, 
is  very  prejudicial  to  digestion;  the  quantity  of  either  is  a  great 
desideratum;  a  little  assists,  wliile  a  large  quantity  prevents 
digestion.  Magendie  says,  p.  282,  **  Wine  fulfils  analogous  uses, 
but  only  for  the  substances  tliat  it  is  capable  of  dissolving ;  besides, 
it  excites  by  its  contact  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
causes  a  g^reater  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice*  Alcohol  (brandy) 
acts  much  in  the  same  manner  as  wine,  only  it  is  more  intense. 
It  is  thus  that  those  liquors  which  are  used  after  meals  are  useful 
in  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach.^ 

Thus  if  an  amateur  of  coursing  be  inclined  to  treat  his  dogs 
immediately  after  a  full  meal  of  solid  food  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
wine  popped  down  their  throats,  it  would  have  no  bad  effect,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  would  assist  digestion,  and  in  a  two-fold  man- 
ner ;  first,  by  increasing  tlie  energy  of  the  stomach,  and  secondly, 
by  the  alcohol  contained  in  it  soon  getting  to  the  brain,  would  tend 
to  make  the  dog  drowsy  and  quiet,  so  that  digestion  would  go  on 
more  easily  by  rest ;  while  if  too  great  a  quantity  were  given  to 
him,  it  would  create  more  subsequent  thirst ;  the  quantity  given 
of  either  is  the  main  desideratum  ;  if  a  full  meal  of  solid  food  be 
given,  a  small  quantity  of  liquids  may  be  no  detriment  to  diges- 
tion, but  rather  a  benefit  if  strong  liquid ;  while  a  large  quanti^ 
of  any  liquid  is  detrimental  to  the  digestion  of  a  full  meal,  and  of 
strong  liquid  it  is  so  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  first,  by  weakening  the 
gastric  juice  the  same  as  brandy  would  be  weakened  by  adding 
water  to  it,  and  secondly,  by  its  operation  on  the  brain,  causing  the 
dog  to  sleep  soundly,  which  sleep  of  itself  in  some  measure  retards 
digestion,  while  rest  and  ease  promote  it  If  on  the  contrary 
a  dog  eats  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  food,  a  larger  quantity  of 
liquids  has  not  so  detrimental  an  effect  upon  digestion,  as  it  has 
a  greater  proportion  of  gastric  juice  to  act  upon  the  food,  although 
that  gastric  juice  is  weakened  by  the  liquid  taken  on  the  stomacL 

'<  Heat,^  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^'  is  certainly  a  secondary  agent  of 
digestion  in  skilful  hands ;  but  it  would  become  a  primary  one, 
supposing  a  dog  thrust  into  a  cold  damp  kennel  or  cold  stable 
after  work.  In  the  latter  state,  when  fed,  digestion  would  go  on 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  as  the  efforts  of  the  heart  would  be  directed 
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first  to  the  restoration  of  the  general  warmth ;  thus  time  wonld  be 
lost,  and  nutriment  denied  to  the  exhausted  dog?  independent  of 
other  bad  consequences ;  but  give  him  external  warmth,  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  goes  on  instantly,  and  with  infinite  comfort  to 
the  animaL^ 

In  the  second  position  which  I  have  taken  respecting  ''  good 
wind,^  it  must  be  evident  that  the  continued  progress  of  the  food 
in  its  healthy  and  most  desirable  manner,  is  dependent  on  its 
regular  and  natural  course  in  the  stomach,  or  first  position ;  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  food  should  be  of  a  good  and  nutritious 
quality,  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  if  of  different 
sorts  at  the  same  time,  that  one  should  not  impede  the  process  of 
the  other  in  the  stomach,  so  that  the  circulation  may  not  become 
oppressed  by  breaking  in  upon  the  balance  of  the  circulating 
fiuids,  as  is  the  case  by  mixing  liquids  with  animal  jelly,  in  order 
that  the  dog^s  strength  may  be  supported  in  the  best  possible 
manner  while  running  his  course.  This  leads  me  to  the  third 
position  of  good  wind,  exhaustion. 

The  organs  of  respiration  may  be  in  perfect  good  tune  by  tlie 
regular  process  of  the  food  throughout  the  first  and  second  posi- 
tion, equally  the  same  as  if  fed  on  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
nutritious  matter,  one  sort  of  food  supporting  the  strength  of  the 
dog  during  his  utmost  exertion  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 
Thus  if  two  dogs  are  put  down  to  run,  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  each  being  in  the  same  state  of  perfection,  and  one  dog  of  more 
muscular  strength  than  the  other,  from  having  had  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  more  nutritious  food,  while  the  food  of  the  other  was  of 
a  weaker  nature,  and  consequently  he  would  be  of  less  muscular 
strength,  which  will  hereaiter  appear  to  be  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing they  may  each  have  had  exercise  corresponding  to  their  food ; 
the  weaker  dog  would  of  course  become  exhausted  the.  first,  and 
that  exhaustion  will  cause  violent  and  distressing  action  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  sooner  than  in  the  dog  whose  muscular 
strength  is  better  supported  by  solid  food,  and  consequently  the 
strongest  dog  endures  exertion  the  greatest  length  of  time  before 
he  is  distressed  for  wind ;  it  is  not  his  wind,  in  tliis  case,  being  in 
a  bad  state,  which  causes  his  distress  and  exhaustion ;  it  is  his 

2  R 
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bodily  weakness  which  causes  exhaustion,  and  that  distresses  him 
for  wind.  If  two  dogs  are  of  equal  bodily  or  muscular  strengUi, 
having  been  previously  fed  and  exercised  alike,  but  one  of  them 
in  worse  wind  than  the  other,  which  may  be  caused  in  various 
ways ;  for  instance,  having,  a  short  time  before  running,  got  to 
some  food  and  filled  himself,  or  partly  so,  the  case  is  reversed ;  as 
then  bad  wind  is  the  first  cause  of  exhaustion ;  while  in  the  other, 
exhaustion  is  first  produced  by  bodily  weakness,  followed,  of 
course,  by  distress  of  wind.  It  therefore  follows,  that  good  mus> 
cular  strength  is  equally  essential  to  good  wind,  as  the  organs  of 
respiration  not  being  obstructed  by  indigestion,  or  the  stomach 
being  overloaded,  and  the  system  being  oppressed  by  imprc^ier 
food  are :  and  this  is  equally  the  case  with  a  delicate  feeding  dog, 
or  giving  a  free  eating  dog  such  food  as  is  weak,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  is  not  congenial  to  his  nature.^ 


^  I  apprehend  that  this  distinction  upon  distress  for  wind  inreeeding  and 
caasing  bodily  exhaustion,  or  bodily  exhaustion  preceding  and  caosiog 
distress  for  wind,  has  been  overlooked  by  those  coursem  who  give  a  decided 
preference  to  gelatinous  and  fiuinaceous  substances^  without  any  portion  of 
flesh  food,  in  their  daily  meals ;  thereby  reducing  a  robust  free  feeding  dog, 
in  degree,  towards  the  state  of  a  weak  and  delicate  feeding  dog,  thus 
thwarting  nature,  and  losing  both  strength  and  wind.  The  theory  of  this 
is  supported  and  confirmed  by  practice,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
and  I  have  witnessed  the  different  effects  on  very  many  occasions. 

It  is  evident,  that  many  who  feed  upon  gelatine  and  farina  are  aware  of 
flesh  being  their  more  natural  food,  and  giving  greater  strength,  by  tiie 
veiy  common  practice  of  giving  occasionally,  as  the  term  generally  used  is, 
a  bdlyfuil  qf  raw  flesh,  which  cannot  be  productive  of  benefit  towards  fine 
condition  for  running ;  for  while  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  afforded  by  so 
much  flesh  are  in  operation,  their  habit  is  overloaded ;  the  stomach  oppressed 
by  weight  it  is  not  accustomed  to ;  and  when  upon  less  nutritious  fi>od  the 
succeeding  days,  they  feel  the  loss  of  that  nutriment  in  a  greater  degree 
than  if  they  had  not  previously  received  so  much  of  it  A  moderate  por- 
tion in  their  daily  meals  is  far  preferable. 

They  probably  also  overlook,  or  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  portion 
of  nutriment  which  is  lost  by  evaporation  in  cooking,  and  therefore  consider 
jellies  to  possess  much  more  nutriment,  or  that  of  a  better  quality,  than  they 
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Good  wind  and  muscular  strength  are^  however^  effected  by  the 
mode  of  feeding,  after,  as  well  as  before  running ;  and  which, 
when  they  have  to  mn  again  after  one  or  two  intervening  days, 
and  especially  the  following  day,  is  highly  necessary  to  be 
attended  to^  or  even  for  their  general  health,  when  they  are  not 
expected  to  ran  again  for  some  time. 

In  order  to  have  them  sufficiently  empty  when  they  ran,  so  that 
their  organs  of  respiration  may  not  be  obstructed,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  experienced  coursers  tiiat  they  should  not  have  their  principal 
meal  much,  if  any,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  running; 
they  are  after  running  frequently  four  or  six  hours  longer  before 
they  get  to  their  kennel  to  be  fed ;  consequently,  without  being 
distressed  by  running,  much  more  so  if  they  have  had  one  or  more 
distressing  courses,  their  stomachs  are  exhausted ;  they  are  also 
frequently  chilly  and  cold  when  taken  to  their  kennel,  jaded  and 
dispirited ;  the  energies  of  their  stomachs  require  stimulating  and 
restoring  before  being  able  to  perform  the  proper  functions  for 
a  hearty  meal  in  the  r^^ar  and  natural  course;  and  if  you  give 
them  a  full  meal  while  in  that  state  of  dullness  of  the  frame  and 
debility  of  the  stomach,  the  efforts  of  the  heart  are  first  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  general  warmth,  and  the  debilitated  stomach, 
when  most  in  need  of  assistance,  is  deprived  oi  its  most  essential 
aid,  and  digestion  goes  on  very  slowly  for  a  time ;  meanwhile,  the 
dog  is  uncomfortable  and  restless,  which  causes  debility,  and  its 
general  attendant,  inflammation. 

To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  any  one  when 
returning  from  a  hard  day^s  hunting,  or  other  long  fasting  and 
great  exertion;  if  you  sit  down  immediately  and  eat  a  hearty 
meal,  and  especially  of  cold  meat,  either  of  which  the  appetite 
will  generally  induce  you  to  do,  you  soon  afterwards  feel  uncom- 
Ibrtable,  and  for  some  time,  and  especially  in  a  cold  room;  but  if 


really  do,  and  thereby  err  in  supposing  that  they  are  giving  moch  nutri- 
ment in  small  weight  or  compass ;  they  are  thus  training  for  wind  and  not 
for  strength,  which  is  an  erroneous  fancy,  as  they  ought  to  train  equally 
fi>r  both. 
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you  take  a  basin  of  warm  broth  or  soop^  or  tern,  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  before  your  meal^  and  get  into  a  warm  bed  for  awhile,  you 
feel  greatly  restored,  and  enjoy  your  dinner,  and  fed  comfortable 
afterwards.  A  plate  of  soup  in  that  way  not  only  does  you  mncli 
more  good  itself  than  the  same  quantity  immediately  before  eating 
your  dinner,  but  your  dinner  also  does  you  more  good,  and 
strengthens  you  more,  than  if  one  be  taken  immediately  after  the 
other. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  gre^onnd.  As  soon  after  coming  home 
from  coursing  as  it  can  be  obtained,  he  should  have  a  little  warm 
broth,  which,  by  the  time  you  have  wiped  him  quite  dry  and  clean, 
and  done  the  necessary  things  about  him,  will  have  stimulated  and 
restored  his  stomach,  and  assisted  in  restoring  his  general  warm^ ; 
the  liquid  will  soon  pass  off  the  stomach,  and  he  will  be  ready  for 
his  meal,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  should  be  warm  food 
of  whatever  nature ;  he  should  have  a  soft  warm  bed,  and  be  in 
a  dry,  warm  kenneL  There  is  also  cuioiher  advantage,  and  a  veiy 
important  one,  if  he  has  to  run  again  the  following  day,  which 
will  not  admit  of  a  full  meal,  for  want  of  time  to  have  him  suf- 
ficiently empty,  and  his  organs  isi  respiration  in  proper  tune,  the 
stonutch,  by  being  so  restored  to  its  energy,  will  be  in  that  healthy 
and  vigorous  state  that  will  admit  of  your  giving  him  more  solid 
and  strengthening  food  than  if  yon  give  him  his  meal  before  the 
energies  of  the  stomach  are  restored ;  flesh,  in  moderate  quantity, 
would  be  digested  in  this  case,  as  soon,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the 
other  case  farinaceous  matter  or  other  food  would  be,  of  easier 
general  digestion  than  flesh;  his  strength  would  thereby  be  better 
supported  when  running  his  conrses  the  following  day,  and  he 
would  consequently  not  be  so  soon  distressed  for  wind.* 


^  Under  these  circumstances,  mutton  would  be  preferable  to  beef  or 
horseflesh,  as  being  sooner  digested,  and  yet  nutritioos.  A  slice  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  of  about  a  pound  weight,  half  broiled,  and  make  up  about  three 
parts  of  a  good  meal  with  farinaceous  food ;  pudding,  bread,  or  oat  cake 
toasted,  or  biscuits  soaked  in  good  broth,  but  no  more  broth  than  Uie  bread 
will  absorb.  The  mutton  should  not  be  younger  than  a  three-shear  sheep, 
well  fed,  and  if  killed  a  few  weeks  previously,  it  would  be  all  the  better  fijr 
easy  digestion,  without  losing  any  portion  of  its  nutriment 
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Ib  judging  of  what  kind  or  quality  of  food^  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity best  to  be  given  to  a  dog  to  have  him  in  the  finest  possible 
state  of  condition  to  course,  it  will,  as  in  other  cases,  be  necessary 
to  take  nature,  as  well  as  experience,  for  our  guide.  **  Flesh  and 
bone,^  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^  is  the  natural  food  of  dogs ;  else  why 
has  the  Creator  fnniished  the  dog  with  a  jaw  of  so  much  power, 
and  teeth  so  admirably  formed  for  crushing  hard  material  ?  The 
masseter  muscle  in  the  dog  is  peculiarly  large  and  powerful,  and 
by  its  contraction,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teeth,  is  capable  of 
crushing  to  powder  the  hardest  substances  of  bone.^  The  lion 
and  tiger,  as  well  as  other  beasts  of  prey,  are  similarly  furnished 
witb  powers  of  mastication ;  while  the  horse  may,  for  one,  be  con- 
trasted with  them ;  the  masseter  muscle  with  him  is  not  peculiarly 
powerful,  and  his  hindmost  teeth,  commonly  called  grinders,  are 
rough  at  the  ends  where  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  meet, 
and  admirably  calculated  for  grinding  tiieur  com ;  while  the  fore 
or  front  teeth  of  both  jaws  meet  exactly,  and  are  thus  equally 
calculated  for  biting  the  grass  from  the  ground,  or  eatiBg  their 
hay,  which  is  not  the  case  with  tlie  dog. 

The  natural  propensity  of  the  dog  to  eat  bone,  portions  of  which 
go  uncrushed  into  his  stomach,  and  are  there  generally  digested, 
(yet  not  always,  as  pieces  are  known  to  come  whole  from  them,)  it 
would  thereby  appeiur  contrary  to  nature  to  give  him  food  easy 
of  digestion  to  support  his  strength  under  the  utmost  exertion, 
especially  if  that  easily  digested  food  is  materially  less  nutritious, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  of  nutriment. 

Witli  respect  to  tiie  quantity  of  food  proper  to  be  given  to  a  dog 
in  a  day,  or  how  often  in  a  day  to  feed  him,  the  horse  may  be  again 
contrasted  with  him  in  ike  capacity  of  his  stomach;  that  of  the 
horse,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  is  not  so  great  as  in  man,  nor  so 
much  space  in  the  stomach ;  the  horse,  when  at  rest,  with  food 
before  him,  eats  slowly,  and  continues  eating  perhaps  eighteen 
hours  out  of  twenty-four.  Men,  who  work  hard,  require  two  or 
three  full  meab  in  a  day ;  while  a  greyhound,  not  a  third  part  of 
the  weight  of  a  man,  has  a  much  greater  capacity  of  stomach,  and 
will  eat  more  of  either  weight  or  measure  at  one  meal ;  after 
which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  goes  to  rest,  and  is  indifferent  about 
eating  more  that  day. 
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If  you  traiu  a  hone  for  racing,  yoa  give  Mm,  at  stated  times  in 
a  day,  as  mnch  com  as  he  will  freely  eat,  with  a  moderate  portion 
of  hay,  giving  him  time  before  nmning  to  have  his  stomach  and 
intestines  sufficiently  clear  from  it,  as  offering  no  obstmction,  by  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach,  to  the  organs  of  respiration ;  it  is  the  same 
in  principle  with  a  dog ;  bat  by  the  greater  capacity  of  the  latter's 
stomach,  if  he  were  to  have  his  foil  meal  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of 
flesh,  it  would  require  a  longer  time  to  have  the  circulating  fluids 
in  a  proper  shite  for  good  wind,  than  would  be  consistent  with  his 
rest  being  undisturbed  by  the  craving  and  exhausted  state  of  his 
stomach.  A  certain  medium  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary; 
a  happy  mixture  of  solid  food  with  that  of  easier  digestion,  flesh 
and  fiurinaceous  substances ;  a  less  proportion  of  flesh  to  a  dog 
than  of  com  to  a  horse,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  fiEuinaceous 
substances  to  a  dog  than  of  hay  for  a  horse.  The  comparative 
organization  of  the  horse,  dog  and  man,  as  respects  their  feeding, 
will  be  more  fuUy  considered  at  the  proper  stage,  in  conjunction 
with  tiiat  of  feeding  the  greyhound  two  half  meals,  or  one  full 
meal  in  a  day. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  food  to  give  greyhounds  in  training,  is  that  of  the  effect 
exercise  has  in  giving  them  great  muscular  strengtii.  **  Exer- 
cise,^ says  Dr.  Ferguson*  **  by  the  frequent  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  tiie  muscles,  increases  their  bulk,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
arm  of  the  blacksmith,  or  the  priie-fighter  in  sparring  practice ; 
flesh  is  at  all  times  muscle,  and  by  exertion  and  irritation  of  its  fibres 
it  not  only  increases  its  bulk,  but  hardens,  and  if  I  may  use  Hhe 
term,  compresses  it  into  a  state  of  active  and  powerful  capability.^ 
We  have  before  seen,  under  the  same  authority,  that  ''  tiie  bones 
may  be  considered  merely  as  levers,  acted  upon  and  moved  in 
various  directions  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
which  are  inserted  into  them;  and  as  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle 
is  the  only  contracting  and  relaxing  part,  it  is  quite  manifest,  the 
more  bulk  you  produce,  the  greater  momentum  or  propelling 
porter  will  be  given  to  the  animaL^    The  tendonous  part  of  the 


^  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  giving  an  anecdote  of  an  old  and  experienced 
courser,  who  had  witnessed  the  beautiful  style  of  running  of  a  brace  of 
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muscle  has  nothing  to  do  wifli  action,  possessing  no  irritability  or 
power  of  contraction.^ 

The  subject  here  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  what  kinds 
of  food  for  a  dog  are  most  conducive  to  the  development  of  mnscnlar 
power.  And  here  I  must  bring  again  my  old  favourite,  the  horse, 
as  an  auxiliary.  As  some  fanciful  coursers,  however,  are  so 
partial  to  gelatinous  substances,  with  a  superabundance  of  severe 
exercise  for  their  greyhounds,  over  their  natural  food  of  flesh  and 
bone,  and  corresponding  exercise,  I  cannot  but  marvel,  that  long 
ere  now,  some  ingenious  improver  of  the  admired  woriu  of  nature. 


greyhonnds  that  had  been  fed  on  flesh  and  farina  for  several  days  previously, 
and  their  condition  appearing  so  good,  so  little  distressed  afl»r  their  courses, 
which  were  severe,  that  they  excited  the  admiratipn  of  all  the  8p<»t8men  in 
the  field,  and  many  remarks  were  made  on  the  snbjeet  of  their  condition. 
The  owner  of  them,  ndio  wag  a  butcher,  by  way  of  throwing  oat  a  bait  to 
excite  their  curiosity,  diyly  remarked,  "  that  they  were  not  guiie  up  to  the 
mark ;  they  wanted  sixteen  pence  laying  out  upon  them  for  one  oance  of 
stofll"  '*  1  wonder  what  that  ounce  of  stuff  is,"  said  the  old  courser,  and 
set  a  friend  to  get  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  owner  of  the  dogs,  but  with- 
out success,  as  the  butcher  was  only  stuffing  his  hearers*  ears. 

A  gendeman  purchased  a  brace  of  greyhounds  from  a  breeder  of  them, 
who  was  celebrated  as  an  excellent  tn^er,  and  after  paying  his  mon^, 
«  Now,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  would  much  oblige  me  if  you  would  inform  me 
how  you  train  your  greyhounds."  The  seller  of  them  considered,  that 
though  he  had  sold  the  dogs,  he  had  not  included  in  the  bargain  his  know- 
ledge of  the  best  mode  of  traming  them ;  yet  with  the  cash  in  his  casket 
he  could  not  handsomely  refrise  the  request  altogether ;  he  therefore  stated 
what  food  he  gave,  and  the  general  routine  of  his  kennel  management; 
"  hut,"  said  he,  "  if  you  want  to  win  a  Cup,  you  must  mind  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  yon ;  it  is  a  trifling  matter,  but  which  you  must  on  no  account 
omit"  With  month  wide  open,  the  gentleman  stood  in  anxious  expectation 
of  being  on  the  eve  of  arriving  at  the  iprand  secret^  while  the  other  pro- 
ceeded, with  difficulty  controling  his  own  risible  Acuities.  <<  When  I  am 
going  to  run  for  a  Cup,  I  always  put  some  gunpowder  in  a  bit  of  paper, 
screw  it  up,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  most  handy  to  be  come  at  in  <he 
critical  moment ;  then,  taking  care  to  let  no  one  see  me,  I  stick  it  under  ^A^ 
dog*s  tail,  so  that  when  a  hare  starts,  I  apply  my  cigar  to  the  gunpowder, 
and  off  he  goes  like  a  bullet.  The  Snowball  blood,  or  the  Skyrocket  com- 
bustibles will  not  have  the  least  chance  with  you,  if  you  adopt  that  plan." 
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has  not  invented  and  obtained  a  royal  patent,  for  a  method  of  making 
jelly  from  com  to  feed  a  horse  in  training,  instead  of  giving  him 
good  dry  old  oats  and  beans,  and  lascionsly  sweet  hay,  and  a 
machine  to  compress  the  mnscles  into  their  required  powerful  state. 

If  you  want  to  fatten  a  horse  for  sale,  you  give  him  green  or 
wet  food,  grass,  and  boiled,  or  other  moist  com ;  if  you  want  him 
for  work,  you  give  him  dry  food ;  in  a  similar  way  you  fattm 
a  dog  or  a  man ;  milk,  broths,  gelatinous  and  farinaceous  substances 
will  do  it  sooner  than  flesh,  or  more  solid  and  dry  food ;  the  latter 
will  possibly  produce  less  flesh  on  the  body,  but  of  a  firmer  texture ; 
and  the  question  is,  if  a  question  it  can  be  deemed,  which  kind  of 
flesh  on  the  body,  fat  or  lean,  is  compressed  with  the  least  exercise 
to  the  muscular  fibre,  so  much  required  in  a  greyhound,  to  give 
him  the  greatest  propelling  power,  and  to  support  his  strength,  so 
that  he  shall  bear  the  longest  exertion  before  he  is  exhausted,  and 
consequently  longer  before  he  is  distressed  for  wind  ?  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  condition ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and  I  am 
aware,  that  many  greyhounds  run,  what  is  called  well,  under  a  r^- 
men  of  gelatine  and  farina,  their  natural  courage  being  such  as  in- 
duces them  to  run  till  they  drop,  and  which,  with  tolerable  strength, 
will  enable  them  to  do  so  without  flesh ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  Uie 
same  dogs  would  not  have  run  better  mtk  it ;  you  must  give  an 
extra  quantity  and  severity  of  exercise  to  compress  the  flesh  into 
a  state  of  active  and  powerful  capability,  by  which  you  deprive 
him  of  the  &cme  of  his  speed  as  well  as  fire. 

You  may  gain  fire  by  keeping  the  dog  under  restraint;  bat 
unless  you  give  him  sufiiciently  severe  exercise  for  his  wind  and 
strength,  that  fire  will  only  be  like  a  flash  in  the  pan ;  you  in  fact 
lose  fire  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  flesh  being  more  nutritions  and 
stimulating,  and  more  congenial  to  his  nature,  imparts  more  fire 
to  his  temperament  than  weaker  or  less  natural  food ;  and  by 
giving  flesh  in  proper  proportion,  you  do  not  lose  tlie  fire  imparted 
by  restraint ;  for  with  flesh  he  does  not  require  such  severity  of 
exercise  to  compress  the  fibres  to  a  state  of  active  and  powerful 
capability  as  will  deprive  him  of  his  fire.  Flesh,  however,  pos- 
sessing much  nutriment  and  stimulus,  if  given  too  plentifully 
would  require  very  strong  exercise  to  prevent  the  blood  being  too 
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rich,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fltiidB  being  oppressed,  and  thereby 
obstructing  respiration,  and  most  therefore  be  equally  avoided  as 
giving  him  too  little  or  none ;  a  moderate  quantity  in  his  daily 
meals,  instead  of  jelly  food. 

The  fire  he  possesses  under  these  circumstances  is  more  durable, 
or  if  I  may  use  the  term,  more  everlasting ;  he  is,  moreover,  not 
deprived  of  the  acme  of  his  speed.  ^  It  may  be  objected  to  tliis, 
that  in  reference  to  fattening  a  man,  or  a  horse  or  dog,  I  have 
taken  an  extreme  position,  and  that  the  system  of  giving  gelatine 
is  not  carried  to  a  sufficient  length  to  warrant  that  position,  and 
therefore  is  not  in  point ;  but  it  approaches  very  near  to  it,  and  is 
the  same  in  principle,  and  to  a  material  degree  is  disadvantageous 
to  the  finest  possible  state  of  condition. 

^  In  feeding  dogs,^  writes  Mr.  Hassall  to  me,  ^*  something  is 
dependent  on  the  various  constitutions  of  your  dogs ;  for  instance, 
one  with  a  very  strong  robust  habit  will  require  much  more  food 
and  exercise  than  one  in  the  other  extreme ;  and  another,  which  is 
between  the  two,  will  want  a  moderate  or  medium  quantum  of 
both ;  a  dog  of  a  strong  constitution  and  robust  habit,  cannot  run 
if  he  is  over  light,  for  this  plain  reason :  by  getting  him  in  this 
form,  yon  are  thwarting  nature,  who  intended  that  he  should  come 
to  his  work  in  that  fine  athletic  character  for  which  she  has  so 
beautifully  adapted  every  member  and  muscle  of  his  frame,  all  of 
which  are  supported  and  regulated  by  an  appetite  something  like 


1  Every  one  will  agree,  that  health  and  strength  give  additional  liyeli- 
nesfi,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  additional  courage. 

I  have  had  numerous  proofs,  and  some  very  recently,  of  the  same  grey- 
hounds under  a  regimen  of  flesh  and  farina,  taking  the  menses,  and  other- 
wise showing  more  courage,  and  running  with  more  fire  than  when  under 
a  regimen  containing  no  flesh.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  with 
a  proper  proportion  of  flesh  in  their  daily  meals,  they  will  have  more  fire, 
and  that  of  a  durable  nature,  than  without  it 

2s 
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Thacker'8 ;^  this  reasoniDg  exactly  applies^  bat  in  the  reverse 
ratioy  to  the  other  two  classes  of  greyhounds  above-named,  for  by 
tlie  same  rule  that  the  robust  dog  cannot  run  lights  the  feeble  and 
delicate  cannot  run  heavy,  and  the  other  ought  to  be  in  a  state 
between  both ;  the  quantity  of  food  and  exercise  ought  always  to  be 
proportionate  one  to  the  other,  for  the  more  food  yon  give  the  v^rt 


^  Not  being  aware  of  possessing  an  appetite  more  voracions  than  mj 
friend,  I  am  yet  free  to  acknowledge  that  nature  has  favoured  me  with  one 
very  compliant  to  the  inviting  flavour  of  a  fine  savoury  sirloin  smoking  oo 
the  board. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote,  to  part  of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness. 
At  the  market  ordinary  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Derby,  where  we  paid  2s.  each, 
and  had  what  ale  or  porter  we  chose  before  the  cloth  was  drawn,  myself  and 
friend  had  observed  a  farmer,  a  tall,  raw-boned  old  man,  who  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  who  played  an  excellent  knife  and  fork,  and  also  swigged  the 
tankard  plentifully,  but  never  spent  twopence  after  the  cloth  was  remored. 
One  day  we  agreed  to  watch  him,  and  to  assist  in  filling  his  plate  each  time, 
taking  care  to  load  it  up  hearted.  At  length,  the  cheese  was  brought,  and 
my  fiiend  cut  him  a  piece  as  large  as  his  hand,  and  about  an  inch  thick; 
the  old  man  smiled  when  it  was  handed  to  him,  but  nevertheless  twisted  it 
all  up,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  the  landlord,  who  presided, 
Mr.  Campion,  an  elderly  man,  of  shrewd  good  sense,  with  a  fund  of  good 
humour  and  anecdote,  and  who  cared  little  how  much  his  customers  ate  so 
that  diey  had  enough,  and  moreover  fond  of  a  joke,  asked  his  old  customer 
to  stop  a  little  time  while  he  told  the  company  a  tale.  He  was  a  regular 
early  riser,  and  had  occasion  that  morning  to  go  a  few  miles  beyond  this 
farmer^s  house,  and  intended  breakfasting  with  his  old  customer  as  he  came 
back.  When  he  went  into  the  frurm  yard  he  could  see  nobody  but  a  frurming 
lad,  to  whom  he  said,  <'  Ts  your  master  at  home,  my  lad  ?"  *'  iVoA,"  sud 
the  lad,  "  he  isner.''  "  Why,  where  is  he  ?"  "  Why,  he's  gone  into  the 
dooses,^^  *'  Has  he  had  his  breakfast?"  inquired  Mr.  Campion ;  "  Nah .^' 
said  the  lad,  **  he  hasna,  it's  Friday  marningy  market  dey  at  Dai'htfy  and 
he  ne'er  gets  no  breakfast  of  a  Friday  maming^  for  he  always  doines  of  a 
Friday  at  Mr.  Campion's,  at  the  Bell,  at  DarhyJ''*  I  never  knew  a  tale  told 
with  higher  glee,  or  afford  more  mirth  to  the  company,  which  ended  in  the 
good-humoured  landlord  treating  his  old  customer  with  an  acceptable  addi- 
tional tankard  of  ale. 
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exercise  they  will  require.'  With  respect  to  food,  when  pre- 
paring to  course,  the  best  unquestionably  is  that  which  contains 
the  most  nutriment  in  the  least  weight  or  compass.^  The  latter 
position  is  doubtful,  or  being  so  indefinite  is  scarcely  intelligible. 

The  Courser's  Stud  Book,  p.  27,  says,  *'  It  is  well  known  by  real 
admirers  of  tlie  sport,  that  the  best  bred  dogs  can  acquire  no 
celebrity  against  powerful  opponents,  unless  they  are  continued, 
during  the  season,  in  a  regular  routine  of  training,  in  which 
physic,  food,  and  exercise,  are  equally  concerned,'  Some  attention 
is  necessary  to  the  state  of  their  blood,  one  being  in  a  material 
degree  dependent  on  the  other;  if  the  latter  be  permitted  to 
become  plethoric  and  overloaded,  the  former  will  become  propor- 
tionably  sizy  and  viscid,  considerably  afiecting  respiration,  which 
should  always  be  perfectly  free  from  obstruction.  The  good  or 
bad  condition  of  greyhounds  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  are  supported.  Those 
who  keep  them  in  high  condition,  and  at  all  times  ready  for  sport 
during  the  coursing  season,  are  very  particular  with  respect  to 
their  food,  which  it  is  clear  should  be  highly  nutritious,  without 
being  difficult  of  digestion.  Broths  and  gelatinous  substances, 
incorporated  with  raspings,  soaked  biscuits,  oatmeal,  or  bread 
made  from  the  latter,  and  wheat  flour  in  equal  parts,  intermixed 
with  a  few  beaten  eggs,  then  formed  into  small  loaves,  and  given 
with  broth  boiled  from  sheeps'  heads,  properly  broken  to  pieces 
for  the  purpose,  are  well  adapted  to  keep  the  frame  in  a  degree  of 


^  Abemethy,  President  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  celebrated 
for  training  men  for  the  prize  ring,  allowed  the  same  weight  of  food  for 
each,  disregardful  of  any  difference  in  size  or  stature.  He  also  pro- 
hibited liquids  with  solid  food  till  three  hom^'  rest  afler  eating.  The  public 
are  indebted  to  him  for  first  drawing  their  attention  to  that  system,  a  system 
that  is  invaluable  in  training  greyhounds,  or  any  animal  for  great  exertion, 
and  worthy  of  attention  for  general  health  when  no  very  great  exertion  is 
required. 

*  It  Moll  be  seen  hereafter  that,  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  a  regular 
routine  of  strong  training  during  the  whole  season,  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal  in  question. 
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strength  for  bodilj  exertion,  without  distending  the  intestinal 
caualy  or  tending  to  promote  constipation  ;  as  soon  as  which  is  ob- 
servedy  a  mild  mercurial  purging  ball  should  be  administered  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  indurated  faeces,  a  circumstance  exceed- 
ingly common  with  dogs  of  every  description,  particularly  those 
which  subsist  upon  gross,  foul,  or  bony  food.^ 

In  the  food  here  recommended,  flesh  forms  no  part,  on  which 
the  reader  will  draw  his  own  conclusions ;  ^  but  having  seen  and 
known  so  many  instances  where  not  only  an  odd  dog  or  two  in 
a  kennel,  but  the  kennel  generally  where  flesh  forms  a  reg^ular 
portion  of  their  daily  meals  while  in  training,  running  so  success- 
fully season  after  season  against  those  fed  on  less  nutritious  food, 
and  not  only  winning  upon  the  whole  of  tlie  course,  but  more  at 
the  latter  part  than  the  first,  (which  shows  no  want  of  wind ;)  thai 
without  knowing  the  philosophical  cause  of  tlieir  doing  so,  I  have 
been  at  all  times  an  advocate  for  a  moderate  portion  of  flesh  in 
their  meals,  and  less  of  gelatine. 

It  was  this  consideration  which  principally  induced  me  to  con- 
sult medical  gentlemen  on  the  subject ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing  pages  that  their  theory  accords  with  and  confirms  my 
practical  experience  and  observation ;  doctors  do  not  difier  on  this 
precise  subject,  except  one  doctor  of  eminence,  on  the  subject  of 
whether  cowheel  or  flesh  is  the  most  nutritious  and  congenial  diet 
for  them,  but  which  opinion  he  has,  upon  more  mature  considera- 
tion, altered  in  favour  of  flesh  in  proper  proportions. 


*  It  is  easy  to  gtimulate  a  dog  to  great  exertion  by  giring  light  food, 
jellies,  and  so  forth,  with  compoonds  of  certain  ingredients,  because  the 
influence  of  the  brain  over  the  muscle  is  known  to  give  those  muscles 
extraordinary  power  for  a  time ;  but  that  time  can  only  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  that  extraordinary  exertion  must  weaken  his  powers  for  the  after 
part  of  the  course.  Until  they  find  a  food  possessing  more  nutritive  and 
stimulating  qualities  combined  than  good  flesh,  they  will  not  find  a  food 
which  will  cause  such  durable  strength  of  muscle  and  fine  wind  as  flesh  will 
give,  to  maintain  one  good  course  throughout,  and  soon  be  ready  to  ran 
a  second  and  third. 
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I  am  diametricallj  opposed  to  tlie  8}*stem  of  greyhounds  being 
continued  during  the  season  in  a  regular  routine  of  training.  It 
ought  never  to  be  overlooked  in  every  department  of  training  them, 
that  they  are  of  a  different  nature  to  a  race  horse,  although  their 
highness  of  blood  is  similar ;  they  do  not  require  that  severity  of 
exercise,  which  in  a  horse  is  termed  "  getting  him  to  work,''  for 
months  beforehand ;  the  greyhound  is  brought  up  to  the  mark  in 
a  very  short  time,  if  in  health ;  fat  or  lean  in  a  week ;  got  out  of 
condition,  or  put  into  condition  very  soon ;  such  is  evidently  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  and  to  keep  him  in  a  regular  routine  of 
training  during  the  whole  season,  is  quite  contrary  to  his  nature ; 
it  is  an  unnecessary  wearing  away  of  his  constitution,  and  ad 
GervaseMark]iam  quaintly  remarks,  it  is  not  ^^  keeping  the  powers 
from  spending  till  time  of  necessity.'' 

As  a  greyhound  in  condition  is  required  to  be  all  fire,  animation, 
and  sprightliness,  and  as  he  is  so  soon  got  into  that  state,  so  should 
he  have  intervals  of  relaxation  as  frequent,  and  for  as  long  a  time 
as  the  coursing  he  is  wanted  for  will  permit;  it  is  an  animal 
that  requires  frequent  rest;  so  do  the  fleetest  animals  of  all 
descriptions  after  work,  more  so  than  those  of  slower  powers ; 
the  fleetest  animals  having  more  length  of  muscle,  tire  sooner  than 
those  of  good  muscular  substance,  but  of  a  shorter  texture,  con- 
sequently require  more  frequent  rest,  and  time  to  recover  their 
vigour ;  equally  so  do  their  constitutions  require  relief  from  high 
stimulating  food ;  by  a  moderate  interval  of  relaxation,  they  are 
by  a  succeeding  week  or  two  of  higher  food  and  exercise  more 
re-invigorated,  possessing  more  fire  and  animation  with  not  less 
muscular  strength,  than  if  kept  up  to  the  Iiighest  state  of  condition 
you  could  keep  them  the  whole  time. 

It  has  before  been  noticed,  and  so  strongly  is  the  conviction  of 
its  truth  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  I  repeat  it ;  that  the  nature  of 
a  greyhound  is  such,  tliat  he  is  soon  got  into  condition,  and  soon  let 
out  again ;  soon  fat  and  soon  lean,  yet  in  perfect  health  in  each 
state.  This  constitutional  quality  in  his  nature  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  his  management, 
and  in  the  work  he  is  put  to  perform ;  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
show,  that  being  kept  in  a  constant  routine  of  strong  training. 
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with  atimulating  food  and  strong-  exercise^  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal ;  you  are  thereby  thwarting  nature ;  yon  are 
wearing  away  the  constitution  in  an  extravagant  and  unprofitable 
degree ;  their  use  as  good  honest  runners,  and  even  their  life  is 
sacrificed  to  it  for  two  or  three  years,  in  all  probability ;  the  same 
by  coursing  them  frequently  when  young,  and  before  their  joints 
are  thoroughly  knit,  and  their  limbs  thoroughly  ossified  into 
hardened  and  solid  bone.^     It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  tiiat 


'  I  know  a  recent  instance  of  a  bitch,  nineteen  months  old  only,  winning 
a  stake  of  el||^ht  greyhounds,  two  sovereigns  each,  and  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, in  the  same  week,  another  stake  of  four  greyhounds,  two  soyereigns 
each,  whereby  she  won  twenty  sovereigns  clear  of  her  own  stake ;  ^e  con- 
sequently ran  five  couraes  at  that  one  meeting,  after  having  travelled  neariy 
one  hundred  miles  to  it,  and  where  the  hares  are  as  stout,  and  the  courses 
as  severe,  as  at  any  place  that  I  know.  Now  this  I  deem  to  be  an  abuse  qf 
goodnature^  and  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I  would  not  give  so  much  money 
for  the  bitch  by  the  amount  of  the  twenty  sovereigns  which  she  won,  as  if 
she  had  only  run  one  or  two  of  those  courses.  If  it  has  not  irretrievably 
spoiled  her  for  an  honest  runner,  and  also  injured  her  constitution,  it  has, 
at  all  events,  by  so  running  her,  very  much  endangered  those  consequences. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  this  bitch  tried  previous  to  fhe  next 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  place,  where  she  was  intended  to  have  been 
entered  for  the  gold  cup,  or  for  the  St.  Leger  stakes ;  but  her  running  was 
so  very  body  that  she  was  not  taken  to  the  meeting  at  all.  I  observed  to  the 
gentleman  who  intended  to  have  taken  her  to  the  meeting,  that  I  expected 
such  a  result  from  her  running  so  many  courses  while  young  last  year ;  and 
his  excuse  was  (for  coursers  are  like  lawyers,  if  you  catch  them  without  an 
excuse  you  may  take  them  and  hang  them)  that  two  of  her  courses  for  the 
first  stakes  were  so  very  short,  to  which  some  other  reasons  were  added  as 
a  reason  for  her  running  so  ill  this  season,  making  the  moon  shine  with 
more  lustre,  which  after  all  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  broad  day-light 
view  of  her  running  so  bad  one  season,  after  her  goodnatnre  had  been  so 
abused  the  season  before  when  young  and  tender. 

Truth  itself  is  ofttimes  necessary  to  be  repeated  to  have  its  desired  effect ; 
and  this  extremely  injudicious  practice  of  nmning  greyhounds  before  they 
are  got  to  maturity,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
coursers  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  real  good  and  honest  running  dogs ; 
we  have  before  seen,  that  '*  after  a  dog  has  reached  his  full  measure  of 
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excellent  advice  of  Gervaae  Markhaniy  of  ^'  keeping  the  powers 
from  spending  till  time  of  necessity."^  That  advice  is  worth 
attending  to  in  any  animal  whatever,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in 
the  high  couraged  and  speedj,  yet  delicate  animal^  the  greyhound. 
Yon  cannot  have  great  speed  and  long  duration  in  any  living 
animal ;  nature  does  not  supply  so  constant  a  renewal  of  power  and 
force ;  even  in  mechanics  with  inanimate  materials  of  machinery, 
it  is  an  acknowledged  axiom,  that  with  a  certain  given  propelling 


stature,  the  bones  still  continue  to  become  more  solid,  compact,  firmer  in 
texture,  and  more  capable  of  supporting  fatigue  and  pressure,*'  and  con- 
sequently running  them  before  their  strength  is  matured  is  liable  not  only  to 
iigure  their  firame,  but  they  must  be  sooner  distressed,  and  distress  teaches 
them  cunning.  And  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  waiting  tiU  their  strength  is 
matured  ?  Why,  an  exercise  of  patience  fi>r  one  season  at  the  most,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  two  or  three  seasons'  more  work  afterwards ;  and  what  is 
more  to  a  true  sportsman,  than  seeing  them  run  honest  for  the  two  or  three 
extra  seasons,  which  would  be  the  case  if  those  dogs  were  not  coursed  till 
above  two  years  old,  and  bitches  till  not  less  than  two  years  old  ? 

We  have  instances  of  coursers  being  very  successfiil,  year  after  year,  in 
running  puppies  for  Cups  against  aged  dogs ;  but  what  is  the  obvious  in- 
ference P  Why,  that  their  competitors  who  entered  aged  dogs  for  those  Cups, 
nevertheless  firequently  coursed  those  aged  dogs  when  too  young,  when  per- 
haps not  more  than  eighteen  months  old,  and  thus  taught  them  earlier  to 
wait  and  give  their  courses  away ;  so  that  a  puppy  which  had  not  yet  had 
the  *<  march  of  intellect"  brought  upon  him,  had  an  advantage  over  the 
aged  dog ;  nevertheless,  to  be  defeated  in  his  turn  by  the  same  cause  in  the 
subsequent  seasons. 

Tf  you  want  to  sell  greyhounds,  it  may  answer  that  temporary  purpose  to 
run  them  for  Cups  when  puppies ;  but  if  you  keep  them  for  your  own  plea- 
sure or  fiune  as  a  public  courser,  it  is  a  most  injudicious  and  injurious  prac- 
tice. Cups  for  aged  dogs  are  generally  considered  and  acted  upon  as  for  all 
or  any  age,  so  that  a  puppy  is  not  disqualified  frota  running  for  it ;  whereas, 
he  ought  to  be  equally  disqualified  with  an  aged  dog  fipom  running  for 
a  puppy  Cup.  This,  however,  would  not  be  very  material,  if  gentlemen 
would  refirain  firom  coursing  greyhounds  either  very  often,  or  only  where  they 
can  rely  on  short  courses,  till  their  strength  was  more  matured ;  as  then, 
a  puppy  would  not  have  the  advantage  over  an  aged  dog,  which  he  now  in 
general  has  over  one  that  has  often  been  coursed  while  he  was  a  puppy. 
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force,  if  you  gain  speed  you  lose  power;  if  you  gain  power  you 
lose  speed ;  at  the  same  time  you  may  have  a  machine  go  at  great 
speed  for  a  long  and  indefinite  time,  by  a  constant  supply  of  pro- 
pelling force  of  fire,  water,  and  so  forth ;  but  this  propelling  force 
cannot  be  constantly  supplied  in  the  living  animal,  even  if  naturally 
slow,  much  less  if  speedy,  where  the  muscles  are  more  lengthy 
and  sooner  tire ;    it  requires  rest  as  well  as  food  to  renovate  the 
system ;   and  this  rest  is  not  only  required  from  labour,  but  the 
organic  system  requires  rest  from  stimulating  food  to  restore  its 
vigour,  and  to  perform  its  functions ;  a  g^yhound,  to  be  fit  to  run, 
is  required  to  be  in,  what  is  termed,  tip-top  condition ;    and  let 
any  practical  courser  ask  himself  how  long  he  can  continue  him 
in  that  tip-top  condition  ?   He  cannot  get  higher ;  he  is  not  likely 
to  remain  stationary  ;  he  must  get  lower  in  one  respect  or  another ; 
his  muscles  may  continue  some  time  to  increase  in  firmness,  it  is 
true ;  but  can  his  internal  organs,  his  fire  and  sprightliness,  or  the 
bounding  elasticity  of  his  limbs,  remain  in  statu  quo  for  a  month,  or 
even  a  fortnight  ?  My  humble  opinion  is,  that  the  members  of  cours- 
ing clubs  but  ill  consult  tlie  duration  of  the  goodness  of  their  dogs, 
in  their  arrangement  for  running  the  different  prizes  off — at  some 
places  three  successive  days,  at  others  four ;  one  course  for  each 
dog  one  day ;  the  whole  animal  system,  both  external  and  internal, 
is  on  the  stretch  for  four  days,  in  addition  to  their  previous  prepa- 
ration for  it ;  this  is  an  extravagant  and  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
constitutional  stamina  of  a  mature  aged  dog,  much  more  that  of 
a  puppy ;  if  they  have  four  successive  days'  coursing,  for  instance, 
and  where  there  are  sixteen  dogs  entered  for  a  prize  which  will 
require  to  be  run  in  four  classes,  and  they  were  to  run  tiie  first 
and  second  class  off  on  the  first  day,  and  the  third  and  fourth  class 
on  the  third  day,  the  dogs  would  have  an  interval  of  one  day 
between,  which  would  be  much  greater  benefit  to  theni,  than  the 
extra  exertion  of  running  two  courses  in  one  day  would  be  an 
injury ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  constitution  would,  in  my  estima- 
tion, be  much  less  in  that  way  than  being  constantly  upon  the 
stretch  for  four  successive  days  of  only  one  course  each  day ;  and 
the  second  and  fourth  days  might  be  occupied  in  running  off  their 
other  prizes. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  occasionally  happen  to  one  or  more  dogs 
to  run,  and  perhaps  the  first  of  the  two  courses,  an  extraordinarily 
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severe  coarse,  which  may  much  unfit  him  for  mnning  the  second 
against  one  that  has  not  run  so  severe  a  course ;  but  the  incon- 
venience of  this  to  one  dog  cannot  fairly  be  estimated  as  equal  to 
the  injury  of  the  other  to  all  ike  rest  of  the  doge  engaged;  and 
I  am  well  convinced  that  an  alteration  of  the  arrangement  in  this 
respect  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  different  coursing 
clubs. 

Since  writing  the  above,  an  instance,  very  much  in  point,  has 
occurred,  which  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  inexpediency  of 
hazarding  the  loss  of  a  well  bred  puppy^s  best  qualifications,  by 
prematurely  mnning  him  where  there  is  a  chance  of  severe 
courses.  As  the  circumstance  is  already  known  to  many  of  the 
coursing  public,  and  may  be  useful  to  all,  and  moreover  reflecting 
nothing  unfavourable  to  the  parties  concerned,  I  hope  to  stand 
exonerated  from  censure  in  giving  their  names,  as  more  authenti- 
cating the  circumstance.  Mr.  Hassall^s  puppy  bitch.  Handicap  for 
the  St.  Leger  Stakes,  at  the  Louth  meeting,  1832,  beat,  in  the 
first  class,  Mr.  Berridge's  Trumpeter,  and  in  the  second  Mr.  Best's 
Tamboff;  the  latter  course  was  so  tremendously  severe,  and 
Handicap  distinguished  herself  so  eminently  as  a  real  good  one, 
(1>y  Harold  out  of  Harriet)  that  notwithstanding  she  was  beat  in 
her  third  course  by  Mr.  Bartholomew's  Barefoot,  the  eventual 
winner  of  the  stakes,  Mr.  Best  bought  her  at  a  good  price,  I 
believe  £30 ;  she  was,  however,  to  continue  in  Mr.  Hassall's  pos- 
session until  after  the  Derbyshire  meeting,  at  which  he  entered 
her  for  a  stakes.  This  was  two  months  after  the  Louth  meeting, 
and  although  she  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, she  lost  her  course  in  the  first  class,  and  was  deemed,  to 
use  a  sporting  phrase,  to  he  as  slow  as  a  man.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  she  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her 
severe  course  at  Louth ;  or  as  some  said,  and  not  unlikely  to  be 
correct,  that  she  had  not  forgotten  it.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that  both  those  circumstances  operated  in  causing  her  to  lose 
her  course ;  that  the  effect  of  that  tremendous  course  operated  on 
both  her  body  and  mind.  Either  of  those  causes  is  sufficient  to 
caution  coursers  from  running  their  dogs  before  tlieir  powers  are 
well  matured,  especially  where  courses  are  usually  severe  ones. 

2  T 
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They  not  only  risk  losing  for  a  time,  bat  irretrievably,  the  acme  of 
their  speed,  and  their  honesty  of  running.  Whether  this  most  beau- 
tiful and  well  bred  bitch  will  ever  recover  hers,  remains  to  be  seen* 
She  was  twenty-two  months  old  at  the  time ;  and  if  such  effects  are 
experienced  at  that  age,  what  bat  an  irretrievable  injury  can  be 
expected  in  running  them,  as  is  often  done,  some  months  yoonger? 

After  this  digression,  if  digression  it  can  be  deemed,  I  must 
resume  the  subject  of  feeding,  wherein  it  is  essential  to  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  different  degrees  of  nutriment  contained  in 
different  sorts  of  food,  as  well  as  those  which  are  more  difficult  or 
easy  of  digestion. 

^^  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  made  various  experiments  upon  the 
digestibility  of  several  substances.  He  gave  to  dogs  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  pork,  mutton,  veal,  and  beef,  preserving  a 
register  of  the  figure  of  the  pieces  swallowed,  and  of  the  order  of 
their  introduction  into  the  stomach.  Opening  the  animals  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  and  collecting  with  care  what  remained 
in  the  stomach,  he  ascertained  that  pork  was  the  substance  most 
rapidly  digested ;  then  followed  mutton,  then  veal,  and  lastly  beef, 
which  seemed  to  him  the  least  digestible  of  all.  In  some  cases 
the  pork  and  mutton  had  entirely  disappeared,  while  the  beef  still 
remained  untouched. 

^'  He  found  by  other  experiments,  that  fish  and  cheese  are  very 
digestible  substances.  Potatoes  in  a  degree  less  so;  the  skin 
which  covers  it  passes  into  the  duodenum  without  change.  He 
also  tried  some  experiments  with  the  same  substances,  prepared 
in  different  ways,  and  he  found  that  boiled  veal  is  two-thirds  more 
digestible  than  the  same  substance  roasted.  Divers  other  sub- 
stances were  also  submitted  to  the  same  experiments,  and  he 
found  that  muscular  flesh  was  sooner  digested  than  skin,  skin 
a  little  sooner  than  cartilage,  cartilage  sooner  than  tendon,  tendon 
than  bone.  With  respect  to  the  last,  he  found  that  the  scapula 
was  the  most  digestible ;  one  hundred  parts  of  that  bone  were 
digested  in  six  hours,  while  only  tliirty  parts  of  the  os  femoris 
were  consumed  in  the  same  space  of  time.^^ 

Scudamore  an  GotU,  p.  509,  2d  editiofu 
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It  is  an  old  and  acknowledged  axiom^  that  ^^  change  of  diet  begets 
appetite  ;^^  but  in  addition  to  this,  that  change  appears  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  sustain  life  itsel£  In  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  different 
kinds  of  flesh,  the  question  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charide matter  afforded  by  each,  and  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
augwr ;  but  sugar  alone  will  not  sustain  the  life  of  a  dog  more  than 
thirty-two  days,  and  principally  because  it  contains  no  azote ;  yet 
wheaten  bread,  which  contains  much  azote,  will  not  alone  sustain 
his  life  above  fifty  days. 

Magendie^s  various  experiments  upon  dogs  prove  this  very 
clearly,  and  as  his  remarks  will  afford  some  very  useful  instruc- 
tion, I  will  select  those  which  appear  most  to  our  purpose. 

He  says,  p.  471,  ^  I  have  thought  that  we  might  acquire  some 
exact  notions  on  this  subject  (nutrition)  by  submitting  animals, 
during  a  necessary  time,  to  the  use  of  food,  of  which  the  chemical 
composition  should  be  known. 

**  Dogs  are  very  proper  for  those  experiments ;  they  live,  like 
man,  equally  well  upon  v^etable  and  animal  substances. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  a  dog  can  live  a  long  time  upon  bread 
alone ;  but  by  thus  feeding  it,  nothing  can  be  concluded  relative 
to  the  production  of  azote  in  the  animal  economy,  for  the  gluten 
tiiat  bread  contains  is  very  full  of  azote.  To  obtain  a  very  satis- 
factory result,  it  must  be  necessary  to  feed  one  of  these  animals 

upon  a  nutritive  substance  that  contains  no  azote. 

« 

**  For  this  purpose,  I  took  a  small  dog,  of  three  years  old,  fat, 
and  in  good  health,  and  put  it  to  feed  upon  sugar  alone,  and  gave 
it  distilled  water  to  drink ;  it  had  as  much  as  it  chose  of  both. 

**  It  appeared  to  thrive  very  well  in  this  way  of  living  for  seven 
or  eight  days ;  it  was  brisk,  active,  eat  eagerly,  and  drank  in  its 
usual  manner.  It  began  to  get  meagre  in  the  second  week,  though 
it  had  always  a  good  appetite,  and  took  about  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  sugar  in  twenty <four  hours. 
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^'  In  the  third  week  its  leanness  increased^  its  strength  dimi- 
nished^  the  animal  lost  its  liveliness,  and  its  appetite  was  much 
lessened.  It  however  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  lost  its 
strengfth ;  and  though  it  took  three  or  fonr  ounces  of  sugar  every 
day,  it  became  at  length  so  weak  that  it  could  neither  chew  nor 
swallow ;  for  the  same  reason  every  other  motion  was  impossible. 
It  expired  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  experimenf^  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  on  two  other  dogs  with  the  same  result ; 
and  tlience  he  concluded  sugar  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  dogs 
of  itself. 

Further  experiments  were  tried  upon  other  substances  contain- 
ing no  azote,  but  generally  considered  as  nourishing,  but  in  whidi 
the  dogs  died  towards  the  tliirty-sixth  day  of  the  experiment 

He  further  says,  ^*  Since  the  publication  of  these  facts  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  been  enabled  to  establish  some 
other  very  important  facts,  which  show  how  limited  our  knowledge 
still  is  with  respect  to  the  phenomenon  of  nutrition. 

^^  A  dog,  eating  at  discretion  pure  wheaten  bread,  and  drinking 
at  pleasure  common  water,  does  not  live  above  fifty  days ;  he 
expires  at  that  period,  with  all  the  known  marks  of  final  decay 
recorded  in  the  other  cases. 

'*  A  dog,  eating  exclusively  of  soldiers^  biscuit  (pain  his-  fmH- 
taircy  or  munition)  lives  very  well,  and  his  health  is  not  in  any 
way  impaired.^ 


>  This  diflference  in  the  effect  between  bread  and  biscuit,  made  from  the 
game  materials,  with  the  exception  of  yeast  and  salt,  may  in  some  measure 
be  accounted  for  by  the  former  having  undergone  fermentation,  is  con- 
sequently lighter,  and  more  nutriment  thereby  escapes  by  evaporation  in 
the  process  of  baking.  Seven  pounds  of  flour  made  into  a  loaf,  requires 
four  or  five  times  as  long  baking  as  the  same  weight  of  flour  made  into 
biscuits,  the  former  requiring  ninety  or  one  hundred  minutes,  while  the 
latter  only  requires  fi^m  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  addition  to  this, 
biscuits  have  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  flour,  as 
the  paste  or  dough  is  made  as  stiff  as  possible,  so  much  so,  that  they 
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**  A  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  fed  upon  one  single  substance,  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  carrots,  dies  with  all  the  appearances  of 
inanition,  ordinarily  after  the  fifteenth  day,  and  sometimes  sooner. 
Fed  with  the  same  substances,  simultaneously  or  successively,  at 
short  intervals,  these  animals  both  live  and  thrive. 

**  Some  dogs,  fed  exclusively  upon  cheese,  and  others  upon  hard 
^gs,  lived  a  long  time,  but  they  were  weak  and  meagre ;  they 
lost  their  hair,  and  their  appearance  announced  an  imperfect 
nutrition. 

^^  The  substance  which,  given  alone,  supports  life  longest  in  tlie 
Rodentes,  is  muscular  flesh. 


eiiimot  knead  it  with  the  hands  as  they  do  bread ;  it  being  made  flat  and 
thin,  and  baked  veiy  hard,  the  whole  of  the  water  is  evaporated  by  baking, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  bread ;  the  water  is  therefore  only  an  agency  in 
compofdng  it,  and  the  fire  the  agency  of  decomposing  it  of  that  water  and 
the  flour  of  its  raw  and  foul  particles,  both  together  giving  a  purified  and 
substantial  nutriment  as  the  whole  substance. 

Something  similar  to  this  is  the  question  of  giving  flesh  raw  or  cooked  to 
giving  flour  in  its  raw  or  baked  state,  the  latter  being  better  in  biscuits  than 
either  in  raw  flesh,  or  bread  in  loaves;  raw  flesh  possesses  more  nutriment 
than  when  half  cooked — the  latter  more  than  when  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
stilt  more  nutriment  is  lost  by  veiy  much  over-cooking  it ;  if  you  cook  it 
moderately,  though  you  lose  some  small  portion  of  nutriment,  you  gain  by 
ridding  the  flesh  of  its  gross,  heavy,  and  watery  parts,  which,  even  sup* 
posing  that  equalised  the  matter,  you  still  gain  by  giving  warm  flesh,  which 
is  a  restorative  to  the  stomach ;  this,  like  most  other  things,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  shows  that  the  medium  way  is  the  best. 

It  is  therefore  desirable,  as  elsewhere  stated,  when  you  want  your  grey- 
hound in  the  most  perfect  health  and  strength,  that  his  food  should  be  warm, 
yet  not  requiring  it  to  be  so  when  you  do  not  want  him  to  course  fi>r  some 
time,  say  for  a  week  or  more ;  by  giviug  it  cold  at  the  latter  time,  he  reaps 
so  much  more  advantage  6rom  its  being  warm  when  you  are  likely  to  want 
him  soon  to  course ;  the  transition  in  this  way  is  not  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
or  to  the  loading  of  his  stomacii  more  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  as 
the  same  substance  of  food  is  lighter  wheu  cooked  than  when  raw ;  a  sudden 
transition  the  other  way  is  very  prejudicial,  as  then  he  goes  horn  a  lighter 
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<<  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  I  ascertained  was 
the  following: — If  an  animal  has  lived  during  a  certain  time 
upon  a  substance,  which  taken  alone  cannot  nourish  it,  (wheaten 
bread  for  instance,)  during  forty  days  ;  it  will  be  in  vain  at  that 
period  to  change  the  diet,  and  return  to  its  ordinary  regimeiu 
The  animal  will  devour  with  avidity  the  new  meats  presented  to 
it ;  but  it  will  continue  to  decay,  and  its  death  will  nevertiieless 
arrive  at  the  period  at  which  it  would  have  happened,  if  the 
creature  had  continued  its  exclusive  regimen  without  interrup- 
tion. 

"  The  most  general  and  the  most  important  consequence  to  be 
deduced  from  these  facts,  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  follow 
up  and  investigate  anew,  is,  that  diversity  and  multiplicity  of 
aliments  is  an  important  rule  of  the  hygeian ;  which  is,  moreover, 
indicated  to  us  by  our  instincts,  and  by  the  variation  induced  by 
the  seasons  over  all  nature,  particularly  in  the  species  of  alimen- 
tary substances." 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  he  speaks  of  pure  wheaten  bread ; 
and  though  he  does  not  state  having  tried  that  experiment,  yet  it 


and  warmer  food  to  one  that  is  cold  and  heavier,  and  more  gross  in  its  quali- 
ties. When  yon  do  not  want  a  dog  to  course,  and  you  give  him  cooler  food, 
be  ought  to  have  a  smaller  quantity  of  flesh,  whether  raw  or  previously 
cooked. 

Biscuits  given  with  other  food  to  a  full  meal,  swell  very  much  when  in 
the  moist  warm  stomach,  unless  previously  well  soaked,  and  distend  the 
stomach,  making  the  dog  very  uncomfortable;  but  soaking  them  for  many 
hours  in  water  is  objectionable,  as  they  then  contain  much  water ;  cowheel 
or  other  good  broth  kept  warm  in  the  copper  with  the  biscuits  in  it  for 
several  hours,  and  give  them  no  more  of  the  broth  than  is  contained  in 
the  biscuits,  is  the  best  way  of  giving  them  with  other  food  to  make  up  a  full 
meal,  when  the  dog  is  training  for  the  course. 

A  cow's  liver,  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  cut  into  very  small  bits, 
mixed  and  kneaded  in  the  paste,  and  the  biscuits  soaked  as  above,  would  be 
better  than  bread,  even  if  there  were  one  hundred,  or  as  many  more  eggs  in 
the  bread  as  any  extravagant  effff  bread  fancier  could  put  into  it. 
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seems  to  follow,  by  his  other  experiments,  that  bread  made  of  the 
farina  of  more  than  one  sort  of  grain,  equal  portions,  for  instance, 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  would  be  attended  with  a  different 
result. 

Change  of  diet  begets  appetite,  is  an  old  and  true  saying ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  idea  has  been  generally  carried  so  far 
as  to  consider  it  so  necessary  to  health,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  more  a  whim  of  inclination,  or  a  capricious  desire  to 
indulge  in  variety;  the  above  experiments,  however,  prove  its 
extensive  importance,  as  being  absolutely  necessary  for  health, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  in  some  cases,  even  for  life. 

Nature  is  always  at  work  to  rid  itself  of  any  impurities  which 
enter  the  blood ;  but  if  they  accumulate  so  as  to  overpower  the 
efforts  of  nature,  and  take  their  seat  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
body,  they  end  in  disease.  It  is  not  irrational,  from  these  experi- 
ments of  Magendie  proving  that  a  variety  of  aliment  is  beneficial, 
while  a  continued  sameness  of  it  is  prejudicial  to  health,  to  sup- 
pose that  a  continued  sameness  of  food  will  generate  impurities 
in  tlie  system,  though  the  nature  of  the  food  may  be  good,  and 
this  from  a  diminution  in  the  energies  of  the  stomach.  We  find 
in  ourselves  that  a  change  of  meat,  after  having  had  only  one  sort 
for  a  length  of  time — or  a  change  of  drink,  we  will  say  ale  for 
instance,  operates  as  a  purge  for  the  first  or  second  day,  and 
afterwards  ceases  to  purge.  The  same  by  medicine ;  to  operate 
equally  strong  day  after  day,  a  daily  increase  of  quantity  is  neces- 
sary to  a  certain  point,  or  an  alteration  in  the  ingredients.  May 
we  not,  therefore,  conclude,  that  a  change  of  food  stimulates  the 
stomach,  and  increases  its  energies  ?  It  is  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  undergoes  freer  mastication  in  the  mouth,  taking  with  it 
a  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  from  the  salival  glands,  and  from  its 
novelty  to  the  stomach  invites  a  more  copious  flow  of  the  digestive 
juices ;  thus  being  digested  with  greater  rapidity,  and  operating 
as  a  moderate  purge,  aids  and  assists  nature  in  ridding  itself  of 
impurities,  and  giving  better  health.  Magendie  says  on  Sensa- 
tion, p.  95,  *^  Sensations  are  quick  or  feeble.  The  first  time  that 
a  body  acts  on  our  senses,  it  produces  generally  a  strong  im- 
pression.   If  the  action  is  repeated,  the  quickness  of  the  impression 
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diminishes;  by  constant  repetition  it  may  lose  its  efleet  abnost 
entirely.  This  &ct  is  expressed  by  saying,  that  kabit  hlunU  ike 
feeling.^  This  a^^lies  equally  to  food  on  the  palate  and  the 
stomach,  and  other  organs,  as  it  does  to  sensation;  it  is  ^at 
change  or  variety  which  is  indispensably  essential  to  the  eeonomy 
of  nature,  in  preventing  the  energy  of  the  stomach  from  relaxing. 

The  inference  which  I  should  be  induced  to  draw  from  the 
result  of  these  various  experiments,  as  applicable  to  the  object  of 
this  work,  is,  that  as  those  same  substances  taken  simultaneomly 
or  successively  keep  a  dog  in  health,  which  would  not  sastain  Us 
life  if  taken  alone  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  so  is  a  continoed 
sameness  of  food  for  a  length  of  time,  though  consisting  of  more 
than  one  or  two  of  those  substances,  detrimental  to  his  health  and 
vigour ;  and  that  this  principle  is  particularly  api^caUe  to  the 
greyhound,  whose  nature,  combined  with  the  nature  of  his  oociipa> 
tion,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  change  of 
diet,  soon  fot  and  soon  lean ;  soon  out  of  condition,  and  soon  in 
again ;  his  work  requiring  the  utmost  exertion  for  ihe  time,  and 
that  severity  of  exertion  requiring  corresponding  intervals  of 
relaxation.  Hence,  one  reason  for  the  difference  obserrable 
between  a  kennel  and  a  trencher-fed  greyhound ;  where  yon  have 
but  one,  or  very  few,  that  you  can  supply  them  with  bones,  meaf^ 
and  vegetables,  varying  the  kind  of  meat  each  day,  or  every  two 
or  three  days ;  with  bread  and  other  things,  they  are  generally  found 
more  healthy  and  vigorous,  having  more  fire  and  courage,  diaa  when 
you  have  a  number  of  them,  and  prepare  their  food  purposely  fyr 
them,  which  have  hot  that  succession  of  variety  as  the  other  has. 

The  lines  in  the  poem  on  the  BiUesden  Coplow  run  may  be 
applied  to  this  subject: — 

*<  This  variety  gives  constant  life  to  the  chase ; 
But  as  Forrester  says, '  sir,  what  kills  is  the  pace.' " 

And  to  what  animal  can  that  killing  pace  be  more  appropriately 
applied  than  to  tlie  greyhound  ?  Or  what  animal  than  he  requires 
a  greater  variety  of  food,  and  alternation  of  strong  exercise  and 
labour  with  rest  and  relaxation?    And  finally,  to  what  animal 
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than  the  greyhound  does  that  excellent  remark  of  Doctor 
Ferguson's  apply,  that  ^'too  much  exertion,  long  persisted  in, 
appears  to  destroy  the  vigour  of  the  animal  by  exhausting  his 
powers.  The  mind  of  man,  overstretched  by  study,  is  rendered 
weak  and  feeble  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  body ;  great  exhaustion 
is  attended  by  great  debility ;  the  measure  of  debility  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  exhaustion.^ 

Considering  this  essential  variety,  both  in  food  and  exercise,  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  health,  strength,  and  vigour  of  the 
animal  in  question,  coupling  with  it  my  own  experience  and 
observation,  and  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  philosophical  expla- 
nations furnished  me  by  several  medical  practitioners  of  eminence, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  with  a  greyhound  in  good  health 
and  good  heart,  his  previous  food  being  such,  that  a  change  to 
high  stimulating  food  will  not  be  too  great  or  sudden  a  transition ; 
I  am  confident  that  you  may  get  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  condition, 
or,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  that  you  may  spring  him  up  to  the 
tip4op  of  the  mark,  in  less  than  a  week's  time. 

I  do  not  only  mean  that  yon  may  have  him  in  as  good  condition 
as  by  a  longer  time  of  strong  training;  I  mean  to  say  that  you 
may  have  him  in  m,uch  better  condition  in  that  time  than  in  a 
longer.  You  may  have  his  health,  strength,  vigour,  courage,  fire, 
and  wind,  and  the  acme  of  his  speed,  one  and  all,  in  that  perfec- 
tion as  to  '^  produce  the  idea  that  the  excellencies  of  the  animal 
could  be  carried  no  further  f  which  you  cannot  have,  one  and  all 
at  the  same  time,  in  perfection,  to  continue  him  in  that  high 
stimulating  state  for  many  weeks  togetlier,  as  he  will  be  sure  to 
become  ^'duU,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'"^ 


»  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  irom  an  article  in  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
June,  1820,  rigned  **  an  Essex  Man,"  that  I  am  not  singular  in  my  notion 
of  the  principle  of  getting  greyhounds  up  in  a  short  time;  he  alludes  to 
a  Mr.  LasceUes  talking  of  training  a  greyhound  sufficiently  in  a  fortnight ; 
but  thinks  by  that  he  "  undoubtedly  means  only  for  common  occasions," 
and  witnesses  the  far  greater  number  of  farmers'  greyhounds  on  whom  no 

2  u 
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Before  proceeding  to  that  system  of  feeding  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  this  fine  state  of  condition^  it  may  be  as  well  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  purifying  their  blood  and  habit  by  physic ;  for, 
to  have  them  in  tiie  best  state  of  health,  strength,  and  wind,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  purification  of  their  system  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  food  you  give  them  having  its  best  and  greatest 
effect  towards  the  object  you  desire. 

It  is  the  practice  with  many  coursers  to  give,  previous  to  train- 
ing for  the  season,  two  or  three  strong  doses  of  purgatives.  How 
far  such  strong  doses  may  be  necessary,  when  a  dog  is  diseased 
and  ill,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  the 
utility  of  them  to  a  healthy  dog,  though  his  habit  may  be  a  little 
gross  or  foul.  I  have  frequently  observed  greyhounds,  after  even 
one  dose  of  strong  mineral  purgatives,  to  be  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  they  recover  their  wonted  liveliness,  but  which  ihey  recover 
in  a  short  time  after  an  emetic ;  the  latter  would  appear  to  be  the 
dog^s  instinctive  medicine,  and  consequently  most  congenial  to  his 
nature.  If  a  dog  in  health  is  in  a  grass  field,  yon  do  not  see  him 
eat  grass,  which  he  does  if  unwell,  and  which  makes  him  vomit 
But  greyhounds  that  I  know,  which  are  never  prepared  by  purga- 
tives before  coursing,  run  as  well  throughout  the  season,  and  each 
successive  season,  by  having  only  emetics,  as  any  kennel  of  grey- 
hounds that  are  prepared  by  purgatives. 


such  idea  was  ever  entertained,  as  bestowing  any  other  education  or  train- 
ing than  following  their  master  from  their  puppyhood,  in  his  daily  walks  or 
rides.  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  coursed  a  March  hare  with  such  three  to 
five  miles  at  a  burst,  and  killed."  I  have  not  met  with  the  works  of  Mr. 
Lascelles,  but  I  should  say,  that  by  sufficiently  training  in  a  fortnight,  he 
**  undoubtedly"  means  to  have  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  condition. 
The  formers'  greyhounds  he  alludes  to  are  probably,  by  the  education  and 
training  he  speaks  of,  in  a  proper  state  to  put  into  what  he  calls  regular 
training,  a  week  of  which  will  better  enable  him  to  kill  a  March  hare  than 
being  in  that  regular  training  for  a  much  longer  time.  As  a  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Lascelles'  meaning  more  than  "  for  common  occasions,"  he  recom- 
mends confining  this  forcing  of  the  dog's  powers  to  only  three  times  during 
the  season,  as  being  unsafe  (I  suppose  he  means  without  danger  of  injuring 
his  constitution)  to  do  so  more  frequently. 
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Salt  acts  as  an  emetic  on  the  stomach  of  a  dog ;  I  recommended 
a  friend,  at  the  commencement  of  a  coursing  season,  to  try  it 
upon  his  greyhounds,  which  he  did,  and  refrained  from  purgatives 
altogether ;  two  of  them  were  unwell,  and  had  been  some  time ;  the 
others  in  good  health ;  two  or  three  tea-spoonfiils  of  common  salt  in 
a  pat  of  butter  were  administered  to  each  dog ;  then  the  dogs  were  led 
about  tiU  they  vomited ;  those  in  good  health  threw  up  abundance 
of  slime,  but  those  unwell  tlirew  up  the  most  filthy  matter,  of  all 
colours,  and  in  great  quantities :  they  all  recovered  their  health 
very  soon  afterwards.  Now  these  dogs  were  fed  all  the  sea- 
son upon  a  good  portion  of  flesh,  which  is  considered  generally 
to  render  a  dog  as  foul  in  his  habit  as  any  food ;  but  their  owner 
positively  says,  that  he  never  had  his  greyhounds  in  such  prime 
condition  before  in  his  life  as  they  were  that  season ;  nor  ever 
knew  them  so  full  of  courage,  and  to  take  the  fences  in  so  un- 
daunted a  manner,  and  recover  their  wind  after  a  severe  course  in 
a  very  short  time.  This  emetic  should  be  administered  a  few 
times  in  the  summer,  by  which,  and  clearing  the  stomach  of  slime, 
and  occasional  drenches  of  good  sweet  whey  from  the  cheese  tub, 
as  a  diuretic,  you  supersede  the  necessity  of  purgatives,  as  you 
prevent  tihie  impurities  entering  their  blood,  rendering  its  purifi- 
cation less  necessary  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  season ;  the 
only  times  when  the  purgatives  can  be  of  more  real  service  than 
the  emetic,  are  when  a  dog  is  in  tolerable  health,  when  he  is 
observed  to  be  constipated ;  when  a  mild  vegetable  purging  ball 
may  be  given,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  indurated  foeces ; 
or  a  mild  dose  or  two  may  be  given  a  few  days  after  the  emetic, 
if  a  dog  comes  up  from  quarters,  especially  from  the  "  butcherie,'' 
in  a  very  fat  and  foul  state.  The  emetic  is  as  good  as  any  altera- 
tive medicine  at  any  time ;  and  during  the  season,  when  your 
dogs  have  been  on  high  feeding  for  a  length  of  time,  if  you  have 
a  week  or  two  of  interval  between  coursing  meetings,  it  may  be 
given  without  inconvenience,  as  he  will  soon  recover  his  wonted 
strength  and  liveliness  after  it,  and  be  all  the  better  for  tlie  tem- 
porary relaxation. 

Now,  according  to  what  is  before  stated,  that  a  short  time  is 
all  in  all  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  for  getting 
them  in  the  acme  of  condition,  so  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
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be  iu  a  fit  state  to  be  so  sprung  up  to  the  mark ;  that  Hiey  should 
be  tolerably  fresh,  that  is,  not  lean  and  poor  ;  and  that  the  flesh 
on  their  bodies  should  be  of  a  firm  texture  ;  for  without  muscular 
support,  if  I  may.  use  the  term,  they  cannot  maintain  any  length 
of  course  without  being  distressed  for  wind ;  to  have  good  wind, 
you  merely  want  good  health,  no  obstruction  to  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  organs  by  the  stomach  being  distended  with  food; 
their  blood  and  internal  parts  cleared  of  any  superabundance  of 
fatty  matter ;  the  former  to  admit  free  action  to  the  lungs  by  no 
impediment  to  the  circulation  or  congestion  of  it  to  load  them ; 
the  latter  to  give  greater  expansion  to  the  chest,  and  aUow  more 
room  for  the  lungs  to  act.  These  yon  may  have  without  strong 
exercise ;  and  with  plenty  of  gentle  exercise  you  may  have  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  outward  body  tolerably  well  compressed 
to  give  bodily  strength ;  but  to  have  good  wind  for  a  course,  you 
require  a  proper  portion  of  strong  exercise,  to  exercise  the  muscles 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  are  very  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, as  they  require  strengtheaing  by  exercise  equally  with  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  by  a  proper  quantity  of  strong  exercise 
you  compress  the  muscular  fibre  of  both  into  a  state  of  poweffnl 
capability,  and  give  both  bodily  strength  and  good  wind. 

Mr.  Hassall,  as  stated  in  p.  229,  says,  "  that  a  robust  dog  can- 
not run  light,  and  the  feeble  and  delicate  cannot  run  heavyJ^  In 
the  first  he  is  unquestionably  right,  for  tlie  more  robust  he  is,  the 
more  support  his  strength  and  weight  require ;  but  that  should 
be  firm  muscle,  not  overloaded  with  fatty  flesh.  I  have,  however, 
yet  to  learn,  in  the  second,  that  the  delicate  can  be  made  too  heavy 
with  Jirm  muscular  Jlcsh,  for  without  it  they  will  be  feeble 
indeed ;  you  cannot  give  a  dog  a  greater  propelling  power,  or 
more  speed,  than  his  natural  frame  will  admit  of ;  but  you  may 
very  materially  reduce  his  speed  by  insuflicient  or  improper  nutri- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  you  may  make  the  best  of  his  natural 
powers  on  the  otlier,  by  giving  as  much  nourishing  food  and  good 
exercise  as  his  constitution  will  bear ;  fine  muscular  development 
assists  botli  speed  and  wind,  and  consequently  a  continuation  of  his 
good  speed.  ITiis  may,  and  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage,  frmat 
be  done  by  a  system  of  giving  what  I  denominate  dry  food,  that 
is,  not  slops,  broths,  and  jellies,  with  lighter  food  than  flesh,  such 
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as  cowheely  or  flesh  with  liquid  broths  at  the  same  tfaue^  or  soou 
after ;  for  though  there  may  be  some  bread  in  it^  if  the  broth  goes 
on  the  stomach  in  a  liquid  state  along  with  the  solid  food,  it  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  firmness  of  the  dog's  own  flesh,  or  will 
require  more  strong  exercise  than  is  otherwise  necessary  to  pre- 
vent an  internal  accumulation  of  fatty  matter,  to  wliich  such  food 
conduces  in  a  greater  degree  than  dry  food. 

A  description  of  food  very  proper  for  greyhounds  in  their  prepa- 
ration previous  to  pushing  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  mark,  is 
oatmeal  balls  or  dumplings.  I  know  one  courser  who  makes  it 
his  piinctpal  food  for  them  all  the  year  round,  even  when  pre- 
paring for  a  coursing  meeting,  and  his  dogs  run  well ;  also  a  few 
others,  who  inform  me,  that  their  dogs  run  as  well  upon  those 
dumplings  as  any  food  they  have  found  out  to  give  them,  notwith- 
standing they  have  tried  several  sorts ;  I  have  had  very  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  it  several  seasons,  and  as  it  corresponds  with  the  opinions 
favoured  to  me  by  my  medical  friends,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  my  readers :  good  wholesome  horseflesh  mo- 
derately boiled,  then  pounded  and  mixed  with  oatmeal,  some  refuse 
fat  or  dripping  to  make  the  oatmeal  adhere  together  in  a  ball ; 
a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  flesh  for  one  dog,  and  as  much  oat- 
meal as  will  make  a  dumpling  sufliciently  large  to  be  a  full  meal 
for  him.  Some  add  a  little  salt,  which,  although  when  taken  in 
quantity,  acts  upon  them  both  as  an  emetic  and  a  purge,  in  this  food 
a  small  quantity  will  have  no  tendency  that  way,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, by  its  adding  flavour  to  the  food,  will  cause  the  dog  to  eat 
with  a  better  appetite,  and  consequently  more  plentifully  of  it ;  but 
if  so  much  is  given  as  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  thirsty,  it  will 
do  him  more  harm  than  good. 

The  liver  of  an  ox  or  cow,  the  gaily  and  gristly  part  cut  away, 
then  boiled  two  or  three  hours,  and  hung  up  to  dry  four  or  five 
days,  or  a  week,  and  mixed  with  the  meal,  is  better  than  horseflesh, 
as  by  drying  it  you  get  rid  of  the  watery  and  foul  parts  of  it ; 
and  dogs  not  being  tliirsty  after  eating  a  full  meal  of  it  alone^ 
shows  that  its  digestion  goes  on  well,  and  it  is  moreover  nutritious. 
Its  possessing  so  much  sameness  of  nutriment  and  digestibility,  to 
feed  alone  of  it,  cannot  be  conducive  to  the  economy  of  tlie  animal 
system  ;  yet  as  a  portion  of  Iiis  food  it  is  a  very  proper  substance. 
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If  you  have  not  any  refuse  fat,  a  little  water  will  do,  but  iu  tliat 
case  there  ought  to  be  rather  more  flesh  in  the  dumpling.  A  deli- 
cate feeder  will  be  as  well  with  rather  a  greater  proportion  of  flesh ; 
for  if  his  stomach  has  less  powers  of  digestion  than  a  voracious 
feeder,  it  should  be  remembered,  tliat,  according  to  Magendie,  the 
smaller  the  pieces  of  flesh,  tlie  sooner  they  are  digested;  and  flesh 
does  not  lose  nutriment  in  pounding  as  it  does  in  cooking.  If  a 
few  boiled  vegetables  were  mixed  with  the  4unipling,  it  would 
increase  the  nutriment  aa  well  as  increase  its  variety,  and  prevent 
its  being  too  heating,  which  meal  itself  is,  and  causes  thirst,  besides 
other  disadvantages ;  they  will  also  induce  the  dogs  to  eat  more  of 
it,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  full  meal,  and  be 
shut  up  in  a  warm  kennel  and  have  a  soft  bed,  without  liquids  for 
a  few  hours,  after  which  water  may  be  set  before  them  to  lap. 

With  this  food,  and  occasional  variations,  even  without  much 
strong  exercise,  or  only  running  about  the  yard  or  homestead  the  fore 
part  of  the  day,  a  greyhound  is  always  ready,  without  any  previous 
notice  for  any  private  coursing  you  may  have  occasion  to  take  him 
to ;  he  is  also  always  ready  to  be  put  iuto  strong  training,  without 
too  sudden  a  transition  to  strong  food,  to  run  your  most  important 
matches.  A  few  bones  should  be  given  them  most  days  afler 
eating  their  dumplings :  bones,  as  before  stated,  being  as  necessary 
to  a  dog  as  sand  and  gravel  to  a  fowl ;  and  their  instinctive  desire 
to  eat  them  is  such,  that  with  flesh  or  other  food  before  tliem  till 
they  will  eat  no  more,  if  you  oflTer  them  a  bone,  they  take  it 
greedily.     It  may  be  termed  the  dog's  dessert 

Now  although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  preparing  for  a 
coursing  meeting,  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  good  beef  or 
mutton  over  horseflesh,  and  also  that  fat  of  all  descriptions  should 
be  avoided,  even  tliat  on  the  broth  with  which  you  mix  your 
pudding,  yet  on  this  occasion  sound  wholesome  horseflesh  is  suf- 
ficient, and  so  little  being  given,  the  small  quantity  of  fat  pre- 
scribed necessary  to  mix  the  meal,  is  nowise  objectionable.  One 
day  in  a  week,  or  perhaps  three  days  in  a  fortnight,  they  shonld 
have  a  change  of  food ;  *  such  variety  appearing,  by  Magendie'^s 

1  Fasting  a  generally  well  fed  dog,  an  odd  day,  now  and  then,  is  beneficial 
to  him,  and  assists  nature,  always  at  work  for  that  purpose,  in  ridding  itself 
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experiments  to  be  quite  essential  or  absolutely  necessary  to  per- 
fect health  and  strength ;  broth,  for  instance,  mixed  with  wheaten 
flour,  with  bread  and  a  small  quantity  of  raw  flesh,  or  any  other 
wholesome  food,  made  into  a  pudding.  This  system  of  feeding  is 
as  conducive  to  the  object  you  aim  at,  as  any  food  that  can  be 
given,  when  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  field ;  is  perhaps  as 
little  expensive  as  any,  and  is  attended  with  less  trouble  than  the 
manner  pursued  by  many  coursers  ;  the  feeder,  in  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour,  will  make  as  many  dumplings  as  will  serve  four  or  five 
brace  of  greyhounds  for  several  days,  wliich  may  be  thrown  on  the 
"  shelf,^  though  not  lie  so  long  as  in  chancery ;  and  the  other  days 
a  few  minutes  each  day  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  one  meal,  and  that  a  full  one,  in 
a  day  for  a  dog  when  in  training,  is  much  better  than  two  half 
meals ;  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the 
stomach  with  which  nature  has  provided  him,  and  he  rests  better 
in  his  kennel  without  craving  for  more  food ;  his  being  warm  and 
resting  well  in  the  kennel  are  of  more  importance  to  his  strength 
and  vigour  than  many  coursers  imagine.  For  this  purpose  a  good 
warm  soft  bed  is  very  essential,  the  straw  frequently  removed,  and 


of  impurities  in  the  blood  and  system,  which  may  be  generated  by  a  long 
course  of  stimulating  food,  without  physic.  So  is  it  beneficial  to  a  dog 
when  not  wanted,  or  not  likely  to  be  for  some  time,  for  work,  to  be  some  days 
together  in  a  medium  way,  between  fasting  and  fiall  fed ;  that  is,  to  have 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  many  times  in  the  day,  of  any  or  all  sorts  of 
food,  for  several  successive  days,  with  gentle  exercise,  as  it  allows  nature 
more  time  gradually  to  rid  itself  of  those  impurities.  , 

Poverty  is  a  famous  physician  to  a  man  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to 
live  in  luxury  and  ease;  to  give  nature  a  fillip  in  the  opposite  way,  is 
a  favourite  maxim  with  some ;  but  Dr.  Goodwin,  of  Wirksworth,  used  to  say, 
"  If  you  must  give  nature  a  fillip  to  advantage,  you  should  live  on  water 
gruel  for  a  week."  My  own  opinion,  both  firom  theory  and  experience  of 
my  own  feelings,  is,  that  a  fillip  eiiher  way  may  be  beneficial,  according 
to  the  previous  high  or  low  living,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  will  renovate 
the  system  ;  one,  by  giving  increased  energy,  and  the  other  by  ridding  the 
system  of  impurities,  and  giving  ease  to  the  organs  and  faculties  previously 
stimulated  to  exertion  for  a  long  time. 
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fresh  clean  ^traw  substituted  in  its  stead;  some  say  every  day; 
others,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  this,  however,  in  some  mea- 
sure, depends  on  whether  the  dog  is  chained  to  his  bed,  or  has  the 
liberty  of  removing  to  another  part  of  the  kennel  to  empty  himselfl 
Cleauliness  is  nevertheless  indispensable,  and  the  kennel  should 
never  be  omitted  being  well  cleaned  out  every  day,  and  very 
frequently  in  the  week,  or  every  day  well  swilled  and  washed  out 
with  water,  to  sweeten  it  from  the  stench  there  is  sure  to  be  every 
morning  when  dogs  have  lain  all  night  in  it 

With  regard  to  exercise  in  this  stage  of  their  preparation,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  line  muscular  development,  by 
irritating  the  muscular  fibres  ;  but  if  you  give  them  much  strong 
exercise  at  this  time,  you  defeat  the  principal  object ;  you  lose  Uie 
acme  of  their  speed,  and  make  no  reserve  of  their  **  powers  from 
spending  till  time  of  necessity.''  *  They  should  be  taken  out  the 
fore  part  of  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  with  a  man  on  horsebacks 
he  going  a  gentle  trot,  say  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  for  a  few 
miles  on  the  road  and  back  again ;  but  instead  of  being  loose  and 
at  liberty,  they  would  be  mucli  better  coupled  together,  two  and 
two ;  then  where  you  meet  with  a  proper  field  to  loose  them  in, 
to  gallop  and  scmnmer  about,  as  Markham  terms  it,  their  liberty 
will  be  a  greater  novelty  than  if  they  had  been  loose  on  the  road ; 
they  will  gallop  with  more  eagerness,  the  tdiole  animal  fibre  will 
be  more  on  the  stretch,  and  their  exercise  all  together  be  of  a 
better  quality.  Four  days  in  the  week  will  be  enough  for  this  sort 
of  exercise ;  or  one  of  those  four,  a  gallop  of  one  or  two  miles  with 


'  Arrian,  epeftking  on  exercise,  says,  p.  100,  "  Slip  them  in  p^rs,  a  brace 
at  a  time,  so  that  by  contending  and  playing  with  each  other,  they  may  ei\joy 
their  pleasure,  and  take  their  exercise  together.  But  on  no  account  let  many 
loose  at  once,  as  they  sometimes  do  much  mischief  by  falling  on  each  other. 
Never  let  such  as  are  spiteful  to  each  other  have  their  liberty  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  lest  they  injure  one  another.  For  there  are  dogs  as  well 
as  men  with  mutual  antipathies,  and  others  again  with  mutual  attachments. 
Those  of  the  same  sex  are  particularly  inimical  to  each  other,  dog^  to  dogs, 
and  bitches  to  bitches ;  and  this  generally  firom  spiteful  jealousy.  These 
are  matters  not  to  be  made  light  of," 
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horses,  or  even  one  coarse  for  each  brace  of  dogs>  will  tend  to 
promote  their  future  strength ;  but  an  interval  of  a  day  now  and 
then  from  galloping,  will  induce  them  to  gallop  more  eagerly 
those  days  that  they  are  loosed  for  that  purpose;  it  is  the  pace 
which  Jdlls;  and  that  pace  requires  providing  for  by  inducing 
a  great  pace  in  exercise,  though  the  distance  may  be  shorter. 

There  should,  however,  be  a  distinction  made  between  old  dogs 
and  young  ones ;  the  former,  as  is  seen  by  race  horses  as  well  as 
greyhounds.!  sooner  recover  their  wind  than  yonng  ones,  neither  is 
there  so  much  fattiness  between  the  muscular  fibres  to  get  rid  of 
as  in  the  young  ones,  and  the  old  ones,  moreover,  require  more 
rest  than  the  young  ones*  They  should,  nevertheless,  have  as 
near  their  regular  proportion  of  galloping  exercise  as  you  can 
induce  them  to  take,  so  that  to  reduce  their  whole  quantum  of 
exercise  must  be  by  lessening  their  quantity  of  gentle,  or  trotting 
exercise. 

When  you  return  them  to  the  kennel,  they  should  have  their 
feet  well  washed  out,  and  their  bodies  well  cleaned ;  rub  them  well 
over  with  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw,  then  brush  them  well  over,  and 
get  all  the  scurf  and  filth  out  of  their  coats,  and  afterwards  wipe 
them  well  all  over  with  a  cloth.  I  will  present  yon,  in  a  few 
pages,  with  Arrian's  instructions  horn  to  dispose  qf  your  hands 
during  the  operation. 

This  cleaning  them,  independent  of  the  healthiness  from  their 
being  divested  of  filth,  is  otherwise  beneficial  to  them,  and  in  the 
rubbing  part,  the  old  ones  should  have  their  full  share ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  artificial  exercise,  creating  a  quicker  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  by  irritating  the  muscular  fibres,4U»ists  in  rendering  their  fiesh 
more  firm,  and  gives  the  muscle  more  powerful  capability ;  it  also 
increases  their  general  warmth,  by  which  the  digestion  of  their  food 
will  go  on  more  regularly  and  in  its  natural  course,  and  render  the 
animal  more  comfortable,  by  which  he  will  rest  so  much  the  better. 

After  they  are  cleaned  give  them  a  full  meal,  and  when  they 
have  been  at  rest  a  few  hours,  a  little  water  to  lap  ''  assists  the 
chymification  of  the  food  and  its  passage  into  the  duodenum.^     By 

2  x 
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a  fall  meal  I  6nly  mean  to  apply  it  to  those  which  are  free  good 
feeders^  and  not  to  those  that  eat  so  voracioosly  as  to  make  their 
system  too  full  of  fatty  matter ;  such  must,  of  course,  be  gradually 
stinted  down  to  no  more  than  what  a  common  feeding  dog  will 
eat;  even  a  commonly  free  feeding  dog,  not  a  voracious  one, 
should  be  confined  to  what  he  will  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  not 
to  satiety.  They  may,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  be  taken  out  for  a 
little  gentle  exercsae ;  when  brought  back  to  the  kennel,  it  may  be 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  throw  a  few  bones  to  them  before  shutting 
them  up  for  the  night ;  but  they  should  be  brushed  over  and  wiped 
down,  and  made  clean,  warm,  and  comfortable. 

Some  coursers  will  dispense  with  this  second  exercising,  nor  do 
I  think  it  very  important,  but  they  will  rest  full  as  well  during  the 
night  for  it,  which,  with  fresh  air,  and  their  kennel  sweetened  by 
the  door  being  open  during  the  time  they  are  out,  is  its  principal 
benefit ;  and  the  bones  given  will  assist  that  rest,  by  keeping  them 
from  craving  for  more  food,  as  well  as  carry  on,  or  eke  out  for  a 
longer  time,  the  progressive  support  to  the  frame. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  but  few  persons  who  consider 
bones  of  any  particular  use  to  them,  except  as  making  up  their 
meal  when  short  of  other  food;  few  coursers  make  a  poifit  of 
giving  them  bone;  they  get  it,  as  it  were,  by  chance;  but 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  a  proper  proportion  of  it,  moat  datfSy  is 
quite  essential  to  their  being  in  perfect  health  and  strength* 

Some  coursers  may  give  a  short-lived  smile  at  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing vegetables  to  the  trough  of  a  greyhound  in  training ;  but 
I  know  those  who  make  a  point  of  giving  them,  and  particularly 
the  last  few  days  before  coursing  them,  whose  greyhounds  run 
as  well  as  any  kennel  of  greyhounds  that  I  know,  both  in  speed 
and  stoutness. 

Dogs  live  and  do  well  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
equally  well,  in  fact,  just  the  same  as  the  human  species,  and 
everything  seems  to  indicate  a  similarity  of  treatment  for  one  as  for 
the  other ;  the  medical,  anatomical,  and  philosopliical  experimen- 
talists feed  and  kill  dogs  to  ascertain  results  for  instruction,  as  to 
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the  proper  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  species,  and  the 
phenomena  presented  are  in  most  cases  exactly  the  same  as  when 
human  bodies  undergo  &  post-mortem  examination. 

It  was,  according  to  Cicero,  as  before  stated^  « that  mankind, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  adapted  powers  of  the  dog,  sub- 
jugated  such  wild  animals  as  were  originally  designed  by  a  bountiful 
Creator  for  the  sustenance  and  recreation  of  man.^  It  was  not  till 
man  had  availed  himself  of  tlie  aid  of  the  dog,  the  most  faithful  of  all 
faithful  beings,  that  he  accomplished  his  dominion  over  tlie  beasts 
of  the  field.    Somerville  says, 

**  The  brute  creation  are  mau^s  property, 
Subservient  to  his  will,  and  for  him  made.'* 

And  Byron, 

"  The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  firiend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend ; 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

Thus  we  have  every  manifestation  that  the  dog  was  ordained  by 
die  Creator  to  be  the  servant  and  companion  of  man,  his  friend 
and  defender,  with  a  fineness  of  hearing,  and  a  watchfulness 
against  all  danger,  peculiar  to  him  alone,  for  the  safe  protection  of 
his  master,  or  his  master^s  property ;  to  eat  the  same  food,  and  is 
ruled  by  the  same  laws  of  nature.  In  short,  everything  within 
our  knowledge  indicates  the  dog's  peculiar  seridtude  to  man  ;  our 
own  personal  observation  and  experience  of  him;  the  earliest 
records  of  history ;  his  unwearied  attachment  to  men  in  general, 
to  his  master  in  particular ;  his  watchfulness  and  instinctive  pro- 
tection of  his  master's  property  against  intruders  and  depredators 
in  his  master's  absence ;  his  alacrity  and  energy  in  obeying  his 
master's  orders,  and  instinctive  sagacity  in  understanding  them 
whether  denoted  by  word,  deed,  or*  gesture ;  from  all  which,  we 
may  draw  a  rational  conclusion  of  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  his 
organization  of  stomach  and  intestines  for  his  own  support,  is  in 
unison  with  that  of  man  himself;  the  stomach  of  man  being 
adapted  for  feeding  more  than  once  in  a  day,  that  of  the  dog  fi>r 
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only  once  a  da,y,  if  necessary^  or  occasionally  eating  more  fre- 
quently of  smaller  quantities. 

In  the  more  wild  and  uncultivated  state  of  society,  in  olden 
times  in  particular,  and  not  dissimilar  in  more  modem  times,  the 
dog  is  watching  and  guarding  his  master^s  property  in  his  absence, 
or  while  Ids  master  is  eating  his  several  meals  in  the  day;  a  por- 
tion is  left  for  the  dog,  and  amongst  other  food,  the  master  leaves 
the  bone  from  what  flesh  he  had  been  eating ;  when  the  day*^ 
duty  b  over,  the  dog  has  his  meal,  and  his  instinctive  propensity 
to  eat  bone  corresponds  with  the  organization  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  regular  and  gradual  support  of  the  system,  requiring  a  greater 
length  of  time  for  digestion  than  his  other  food,  to  eke  out  that 
gradual  support  till  the  return  of  his  time  for  feeding.  He  is 
then,  with  a  most  capacious  stomach,  distended  with  food,  ob- 
structing respiration  if  at  work,  peculiarly  unfitted  for  labour, 
requires  rest,  but  does  not  lose  his  watchfulness,  and  is  calculated 
by  his  extreme  fineness  of  hearing  to  give  alarm  in  the  night  on 
the  approach  of  danger. 

Thus  nature  has  provided  tlie  dog  with  an  organization  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  and  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  to  his  duties ;  his  food  consisting  of  different  d^^rees 
of  digestibility,  bone,  flesh,  bread,  and  vegetables ;  a  system  and 
nature  of  food  desirable  to  man,  who  eats  two  or  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  dog,  who  has  to 
be  contented  with  only  one  meal  in  that  space  of  time,  the  nutri- 
ment coming  gradually  into  the  system  producing  a  succession  of 
support,  and  flesh  on  his  body  more  firm,  and  giving  greater 
power  than  the  more  fatty  flesh  which  is  formed  on  the  body  when 
the  whole  meal^'s  nutriment  comes  nearly  altogether  into  the 
system. 

If  there  ^h  any  one  particular  food,  or  manner  of  feeding,  can 
be  supposed  to  be  more  intended  by  Providence  for  the  dog  than 
an  other,  it  must  be  that  he  was  intended  to  eat  what  his  master 
leaves ;  and  that  he  eats  his  full  meal  when  he  has  finished  his 
day's  work,  during  which  time  he  is  subject  to  be  required  for 
great  exertion,  but  would  be  quite  unfit  for  such  exertion  were  he 
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fed  during  the  day  as  often  and  as  full  as  his  master  feeds,  which 
is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  comparative  size  or  capaciousness  of 
the  stomach  in  one,  and  that  of  the  other.  The  feeding  of  a 
kennel  of  greyhounds,  whether  the  inmates  are  numerous  or  few, 
should  be  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tlie  manner  which 
is  best  for  one  dog  to  be  fed.  Suppose  a  dog  would  eat  three 
pounds^  weight  of  food,  without  glutting  or  satiating  himself,  which 
is  about  the  calculation,  though  full  enough  when  in  training,  for 
a  healthy,  strong,  good  sized  greyhound  dog;  if  you  give  him' one 
half  of  it  flesh,  including  a  proportion  of  bone,  and  the  other  half 
bread  and  vegetables,  equal  portions ;  broil  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
lean  flesh,  boil  some  potatoes,  peel  and  break  them  down,  and  mix 
them  vFith  the  gravy,  cut  the  bread  and  flesh  into  moderate  sized 
pieces,  and  put  them  altogether,  and  the  dog  will  have  a  good, 
substantial,  and  what  is  more,  a  natural  meal  I  have,  however^ 
heard  those  would-be-knowing  feeders  of  dogs,  say  they  think  it  un- 
necessary, and  too  much  trouble,  to  peel  the  potatoes,  considering 
that  if  the  peel  does  no  good  it  can  do  no  harm ;  this  is  contrary 
to  all  reason ;  they  may  with  equal  reason  say,  that  it  is  an  un- 
necessary trouble  to  wash  the  dirt  from  the  potatoes;  for  on  the 
contrary  to  what  they  say,  if  it  does  no  good,  I  say  it  must  do 
harm.  Magendie  has  proved,  and  so  has  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
others,  that  the  peel  passes  off  entirely  undigested,  being  impervious 
to  the  gastric  juice;  it  occupies  space,  and  adds  weight  to  tlie 
food,  thereby  adding  an  additional  burden  to  the  stomach,  and 
distending  it,  makes  the  dog  more  uncomfortable,  and  moreover 
employs  a  portion  of  the  gastric  juice  for  no  purpose,  which  would 
otherwise  be  acting  on  the  digestible  food.  Trouble,  or  not 
trouble,  it  must  be  done,  if  the  dog  is  to  be  fed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

It  does  not,  tlierefore,  follow,  that  vegetables  are  a  primary  con 
sideraHon  in  the  food  of  a  dog;  they  are  nevertheless  useful 
auxUianes,  and  especially  when  yon  want  him  to  be  in  the  best 
health  and  strength.  Bone  is  manifestly  a  food  peculiar  to  the 
dog,  as  he  will  eat  it  when  he  wiU  eat  nothing  else;  flesh  as 
attached  to  bone,  comes  next,  and  is  his  most  strengtlieiiinff  sus 
tenance;  cowheel,  or  sheep's  trotters  may  come  next  in  order- 
after  them,  farinaceous  matter,  which  is  in  fact  vegetable  sub' 
stance,  and  then  vegetables  themselves. 
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'^  The  stomach  of  an  animal^^  says  Dr.  Tealon^  *^  digests  animal 
food^  as  fleshy  easier  than  vegetable  substances^  inasmuch  as  flesh 
has  undergone  the  process  of  digestion  on  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  previously;  whereas  vegetable  food  has  not  undergone 
that  change  or  animalization  which  renders  it  congenial — 
Thus  flesh,  hy  its  greater  comparative  stimulant  and  easi- 
ness of  digestion,  gives  greater  and  more  durable  strength  to 
the  animal  to  whom  it  is  a  natural  food,  than  vegetable  sub- 
stanced ;  it  excites  more,  and  produces  a  greater  degree  of 
fever  in  the  system  than  vegetable  diet,  and  thus  gives  greater 
courage  and  fire,  approximating  towards  savageness  to  the  dog ; 
there  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  best  food  for  a 
dog  in  training,  as  it  is  the  most  natural.  It  also  appeases  the 
appetite  for  a  longer  time,  so  that  the  dog  is  not  so  soon  dis- 
turbed in  his  rest  bj  craving  more  food.  As  regards  flesh,  or 
any  other  food,  what  may  be  highly  proper,  and  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  animal  under  certain  circumstances,  is  equally 
improper  and  injurious  under  others ;  but  in  preparing  the  grey- 
hound for  the  course,  you  want  to  combine  great  strength,  fire, 
and  fine  wind;  and  flesh,  from  its  nutritive  as  well  as  its  stimulating 
qualities,  is  most  likely  to  produce  these  requisites.'^ 

This  idea  of  Dr.  Teulon's  is  supported  by  Magendie,  who  says, 
p.  251,  "  animal  substances  are  generally  more  easily  and  com- 
pletely changed  than  vegetable  substances.  It  frequently  happens 
that  Uiese  last  traverse  the  whole  intestinal  canal  without  changing 
their  apparent  properties.  I  Iiave  frequently  seen  in  the  rectum, 
and  in  the  small  intestine,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in  soup, 
spinage,  sorrel,  &c.,  which  had  preserved  the  most  part  of  their 
properties ;  their  colour  alone  appeared  sensibly  changed  by  the 
contact  of  bile." 

It  therefore  appears,  that  the  whole  nutriment  contained  in 
vegetable  substances  is  not  thoroughly  converted  into  aliment  on 
tlie  stomach  of  an  animal  to  whom  flesh  is  a  natural  food ;  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  in  the  stomachs  of  those  animals  whose 
natural  food  is  entirely  vegetable  substances,  does  not  appear ;  ^ 

*  Horses,  which  live  on  vegetable  food,  have  it  so  much  longer  under  pro- 
cess of  digestion  than  dogs,  which  may  cause  its  properties  to  be  more  corn- 
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those  animals  that  eat  fleshy  only  derive  benefit  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  nutriment^  while  from  animal  food,  they 
receive  the  whole  nutriment  into  the  system,  which  accounts  for 
the  additional  strength  afforded  by  animal  more  than  by  vegetable 
food.  Cowheel  is  a  favourite  diet  for  greyhounds  with  many 
coursers,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  deservedly  so.  It  contains  a 
good  portion  of  nutriment,  is  light,  and  easier  of  digestion  than 
flesh,  and  consequently  sooner  gets  into  the  blood,  and  is  thrown 
over  the  animal  system  in  its  support;  but  it  does  not  contain 
near  so  much  nutriment  as  flesh,  a  great  portion  being  lost  by 
evaporation  in  the  long  time  required  for  cooking  to  render  it 
easy  of  digestion;  and,  as  Dr.  Ferguson  justly  observes,  *'you  lose 
quality  as  well  as  quantity ;''  there  is  great  diflference  in  the  quality 
of  nutriment;  clean  nutriment,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  most 
strengthening,  and  tlie  animal  will,  by  it,  be  able  to  endure 
great  exertion  for  a  longer  time  without  being  distressed  for  wind  • 
the  lean  part  of  good  flesh,  for  instance,  is  better  than  the  fat  part 
of  it,  though  the  latter  may  possess  more  nutriment  in  quantity 
than  the  former,  yet  the  former  be  of  better  quality ;  the  fat  part 
will  produce  more  fatty  matter  than  the  lean  part,  both  externally 
and  internally,  and  will  require  more  exercise  to  give  the  external 
flesh  its  necessary  firmness  of  texture,  and  to  clear  the  internal 
organs  so  that  the  chest  may  expand,  and  the  circulating  fluids 
may  not  be  oppressed ;  besides,  as  all  sebaceous  substances  offer 
a  great  resistance  to  the  gastric  juice,  fat  flesh  is  harder  of  diges- 
tion than  clean  or  lean  flesh.  ^ 


pletely  changed ;  and  m  cows  it  undergoes  a  two-fold  mastication,  by  their 
chewing  their  cud^  which  also  will  cause  it  to  be  more  perfectly  digested. 

*  Bacon,  though  all  fet,  is  very  easy  of  digestion ;  pork  is  easier  of  diges- 
tion than  beef  or  mutton  when  eaten  as  soon  after  being  killed  as  those  flesh 
meats  generally  are ;  bacon  being  kept  many  months  makes  it  more  tender 
and  digestible,  which,  with  the  addition  of  being  decomposed  by  salt,  renders 
it  still  easier  of  digestion,  and  isreiy  suitable  food  for  men  to  dine  upon  who 
have  afterwards  to  labour  hard,  as  in  harvest  time,  for  instance,  mowing, 
pitching  hay  or  com  on  to  the  waggon,  &c.,  which  is  very  heavy  work ; 
they  cannot  do  so  well  if  fed  heartily  upon  beef  or  such  food,  the  latter  is 
more  suitable  for  their  supper.  Bacon  for  a  dog  would  act  sunilarly  to 
gelatine. 
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Dry  wheat  or  oatmeal,  finely  dressed,  affords  more  natrimeiit 
than  the  same  substances  fermented  and  baked  into  bread,  bj 
which  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  goes  off  by  evaporation ;  and  if 
a  dog  would  lick  sufficiently  of  the  dry  meal  to  give  him,  with  his 
proper  portion  of  flesh,  a  full  meal,  he  would  be  in  good,  firm 
flesh,  and  muscular  strength  and  good  wind,  and  would  be  in  nearly 
as  good  condition  as  with  any  foddyou  could  give  him ;  this  I  have 
tried,  and  with  every  satisfactory  result,  with  those  greyhounds  who 
would  lick  plentifully  of  it  This  is  confirmed  by  observing  dogs 
kept  at  a  com  mill,  of  which  I  have  known  many  instances, 
where  they  are  always  in  good  health,  and  full  of  firm  flesh.  The 
dust  which  rises  from  the  spout  \^here  the  flour  comes  from  the 
millstones  when  the  corn  is  grinding,  falls  and  settles  in  different 
parts  of  the  mill,  on  the  hurst,  (as  the  frame  is  termed)  on  the 
floor,  and  elsewhere ;  this  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  flour,  and  the 
mill  dog  gets  into  a  habit  of  licking  it  up,  which,  with  drinking  water 
at  pleasure,  and  occasionally  meeting  with  a  few  bones,  keeps  him 
in  excellent  health.  I  know  one  that  has  nothing  else,  and  keeps 
himself  quite  fat*  The  same  flour  or  meal,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  mixed  with  good  broth,  the  fat  being  skimmed  from 
it,  must  add  to  the  nutriment,  and  the  inconvenience  from  what  little 
increased  disposition  that  would  give  the  food  to  produce  fatty 
instead  of  firmer  flesh,  would  be  counteracted  by  the  benefit  of  the 
broth  being  warm,  enabling  you  to  give  the  dog  warm  food,  which 
is  stimulating  to  the  stomach.  ^ 

>  I  once  kept  a  greyhound  puppy  for  a  fiiend,  when  1  had  a  com  mill ; 
she  came  to  me  when  about  six  months  old,  in  the  name  of  Convict;  being 
not  very  promising  in  appearance,  she  was  hypothetically  deemed  to  run 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck.  She  soon  got  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  dost 
from  the  floor  and  other  parts  of  the  mill,  and  with  occasionally  some  milk, 
which  the  miller,  who  was  fond  of  a  dog,  gaye  her,  and  a  few  bones,  for  die 
had  occasion  for  nothing  else,  she  grew  yery  well,  and  turned  out  so  excel- 
lent a  greyhound,  that  the  same  parties  who  christened  her  Convict  after> 
wards  changed  her  name  to  Convince;  she  convinced  them  that  her  perform- 
ance was  better  than  her  former  appearance  had  promised. 

Savary  says,  "  Hounds  readily  support  themselves  with  dry  oat  or  wheat 
meal." — Arrian  Translated,  p.  92. 

*  Oatmeal  is  heating,  and  sliould  not  be  given  too  plentifiilly,  but  mixed 
with  vegetables  or  other  food  of  a  more  cooling  nature ;  potatoes  boiled  and 
broken  down  are  a  good  mixture  with  meal  for  common  purposes. 
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Bat  to  return  to  cowlieel ;  there  are  many  sound  objections  to  it 
in  theory,  notwithstanding  that  in  practice  I  know  many  grey- 
liounds  that  have  run  BuccessfuUy  upon  it ;  but  that  is  no  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  same  kennels  would  not  have  been  more 
successful  with  a  proper  proportion  of  flesh  and  pudding  without 
liquids  or  cowheel.  They  may  have  run  against  those  of  a  worse 
breed,  worse  reared,  or  worse  trained,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  them  being  generally  successful 
against  those  fed  on  a  proper  proportion  of  flesh  and  pudding 
without  liquids ;  for  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  know  of  any 
coarser  who  pursues  that  system  of  feeding,  thougli  there  may 
be  some  that  do ;  some  give  flesh  too  plentifully,  and  broth  a  little 
thickened  with  meal,  but  not  enough  to  deprive  it  of  its  liquid  con- 
sistency; and  some  medical  practitioners  suppose  that  broth, 
containing  much  glutus,  does  not  mix  with^  and  weaken  the 
gastric  juice,  as  water  will;  Magendie,  however,  will  inform 
them,  that  broth  very  soon  after  getting  on  the  stomach,  undergoes 
a  separation  of  the  watery  part  (which  soon  passes  off  the  stomach) 
from  the  nutritive  part ;  the  latter  forming  a  coat  of  aliment  on 
the  stomach,  which,  in  due  course,  is  converted  into  cliyme ;  so 
that  the  watery  part  of  broth,  when  taken  in  quantity,  which  it  is 
in  that  way  in  much  greater  proportion  than  when  mixed  with 
meal  to  a  consistency  of  stiff  pudding,  has  nearly  as  baneful  an 
**  effect  in  impeding  digestion  of  tlie  flesh,  as  if  taken  in  its  simple 
watery  state."* 

Broth,  however,  with  only  cowheel  and  biscuit,  is  not  so  objec- 
tionable on  the  score  of  impeding  digestion,  as  with  flesh ;  the 
former  being  so  much  easier  of  digestion  than  the  latter.  The 
principal  objections  to  cowheel  broth  and  biscuit  may  be  confined 
to  four ;  first,  they  do  not  together  form  a  food  of  so  good  and 


'  Of  water,  Magendie  says,  "  During  its  stay  on  the  stomach,  water 
assumes  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  sides  of  the  viscus;  it 
mixes  at  the  same  time  with  mucus,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  saliva  which 
are  found  in  it ;  it  becomes  muddy,  and  afterwards  disappears  slowly,  with- 
out suffering  any  other  transfbrmation.  One  part  passes  into  the  small 
intestine,  the  other  appears  to  be  directly  absorbed." 

2  Y 
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stimulating  a  quality  for  tlie  purpose  they  are  given,  as  flesh  ; 
secondly,  the  broth  and  cowheel  itself,  have  each  a  tendency  to 
produce  fatty  instead  of  firm  flesh;  thirdly,  they  are  all  tliree  of 
about  the  same  digestibility,  and  by  being  all  converted  into 
chyme  at  about  the  same  time,  the  nutriment  is  consequently 
conveyed  to  the  heart,  and  enters  the  blood  nearly  all  together, 
forming  a  large  body  of  nutriment,  thrown  at  once  on  the  animal 
frame,  which  increases  tlie  fattiness  of  the  flesh  more  than  if  the 
several  parts  of  that  nutriment  had  come  progressively  and  gra- 
dually into  the  blood ;  and  fourthly,  they  are  filled  full  as  they 
wUl  eat  of  tliis  light  food  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  hours 
before  running,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  empty 
when  they  do  run,  when  that  time  is  all  in  all  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  had  they  been  fed  partly  of  flesh,  which  takes  much 
longer  to  digest ;  tlieir  stomachs  become  empty  too  soon,  and  the 
dog  becomes  restless,  and  craving  for  more  food,  by  which  both 
his  strength  and  his  spirits  are  in  a  degree  deteriorated  at  the  very 
time  he  is  required  to  display  the  greatest  degree  of  fire  and  vigour. 

In  the  selection  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  of  the  different 
aliments  upon  it,  those  which  are  soonest  converted  into  chyme,  no 
matter  whether  taken  on  the  stomach  the  first  or  the  last,  pass  off 
the  first  into  the  duodenum,  and  in  regular  course  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  body  by  the  blood ;  in  their  different  d^rees  of 
digestibility,  if  bread,  or  pudding,  vegetables  and  flesh  are  all 
taken  on  the  stomach  together,  the  bread  will  pass  off  first,  and 
perhaps  in  little  more  than  an  hour ;  thus  the  stomach  is  lightened 
of  part  of  its  load,  and  the  dog  is  so  far  relieved  from  its  pressure 
and  distension,  which  is  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  whole  full 
meal  would  go  off,  if  consisting  of  cowheel  broth  and  bread; 
neitlier  the  vegetables  nor  flesh  go  wholly  off  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  fibrous  part  of  both  offer  a  stronger  resistance  to  the  gastric 
juice  than  that  portion  of  the  aliment  which  fills  the  inten«uls 
between  the  fibres ;  thus  they  go  off  at  different  iiiten'als,  and  the 
nutriment  comes  into  the  blood  progressively;  the  vegetables 
between  that  of  the  bread  and  the  flesli ;  tliat  part  of  the  flesh  most 
easily  digested  is  seldom  converted  into  chyme  in  less  than  five  hours, 
according  to  Magendie  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  That  is,  nevertheless, 
plenty  of  time,  according  to  Drs.  Ferguson  and  Teulon,  and  confirmed 
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bj  other  autliorities,  for  the  whole  nutriment  to  be  thrown  over  the 
entire  body,  and  the  dog  to  be  sofliciently  emptj  to  run,  even  though 
not  fed  till  evening,  and  having  to  run  the  next  forenoon,  or  towards 
noon.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  I  am  convinced  by  mj  own  observation 
iu  recent  instances,  where  they  have  run  their  courses  in  superior 
style,  recovering  their  wind  immediately  afterwards,  and  appear- 
ing nowise  distressed,  though  some  of  the  courses  were  long  and 
severe ;  the  dog  has  a  portion  of  food  for  some  hours  longer  on 
his  stonuich,  and  consequently  rests  quietly,  and  is  comfortable  in 
his  bed,  and  comes  to  his  work  with  flesh  on  his  bones  of  a  firm 
texture,  assisting  both  his  speed  and  his  wind.* 

The  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  in  favour  of  not  overloading 
the  stomach  with  food,  inasmuch  as  the  stomach  is  composed  of 
a  muscular  sack,  and  like  all  otiier  muscle,  becomes  exhausted 
and  debilitated  by  too  long  bearing  a  heavy  burden,  which  reduces 
its  energy,  and  weakens  the  digestive  powers ;  consequently,  as 
flesh  and  bone  appear  quite  as  much  or  more  tlie  natural  food  of 
a  dog  than  any  other,  by  his  voracious  and  greedy  manner  of  eat- 
ing it,  more  so  than  he  does  other  food,  so  will  he,  if  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  eat  of  it  till  he  has  loaded  his  stomach  to  an  injuri- 
ous degree,  and  unfit  him  for  violent  exertion. 


^  Some  months  after  writing  the  above,  an  excellent  greyhound  bitch  was 
sent  to  me^  but  very  lean  and  poor,  though  apparently  in  good  health  ;  she 
was  put  to  the  same  feeding  as  others  she  ran  with  in  three  days  after  she 
came  to  me,  and  was  improved  in  her  appearance  in  the  time ;  the  one  she 
first  ran  with  was  so  fi-esh,  that  most  coursers  would  have  deemed  her  too 
faty  which  if  so,  certainly  would  be  unfavourable  to  her  wind  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  severe  course,  she  had  her  tongue  up,  and  completely  recovered 
her  wind  at  least  five  minutes  before  the  leaner  bitch  had ;  under  all  the 
circumstances  I  could  deem  this  difference  between  them  to  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way  than  the  lean  bitch  being  deficient  of  musculai^  support, 
and  consequently  having  earlier  distress  for  wind  in  her  course.  The  reason  of 
her  being  so  lean  as  afterwards  turned  out,  was  her  being  for  some  weeks  pre- 
viously confined  in  kennel,  and  being  generally  accustomed  to  run  at  liberty 
most  of  the  day  about  the  yard,  she  did  not  rest  well  in  the  kennel. 

Here  we  see  the  necessity  for  muscular  support,  and  to  attaiu  that,  for 
the  dog  to  have  good  rest,  as  well  as  proper  food  and  exercise. 
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Bat  if  he  is  only  fed  with  half  the  quantity  of  flesh  he  would 
eat  if  left  to  himself,  and  liis  fall  meal  made  up  (so  as  to  satisfy 
his  appetite,  and  cause  him  to  rest  well,)  of  lighter  yet  natritioiis 
food,  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility,  it  in  a  great  measure 
removes  the  philosophical  objection  to  a  full  meal ;  for  only  one 
half  of  it  being  flesh,  and  the  other  half  vegetable  substances, 
much  easier  of  digestion  than  flesh,  and  also  lighter  in  weight, 
though  the  stomach  is  fiUed,  it  is  altogether  not  so  heavy  as  if  filled 
with  flesh  alone,  and  consequently  not  near  so  oppressive  a  load  to 
it  as  a  full  meal  of  that  food  with  which  he  would  fill  his  stomach 
if  left  to  his  own  guidance ;  in  addition  to  which,  by  the  greater 
digestibility  of  a  part  of  the  food  it  is  sooner  relieved  from  a  part 
of  that  weight,  and  may  virtually  be  considered  as  much  less  than 
a  full  meal  of  a  dog's  own  choice  food.  Tliis  consideration  also 
removes  the  objection  which  some  coursers  may  urge  against 
mixing  different  kinds  of  vegetables  with  the  broth,  oatmeal,  <&c. 
to  form  a  pudding  for  them,  as  an  inducement  to  the  dog  to  eat 
more  of  it,  by  those  vegetables  imparting  more  flavour  to  the 
pudding  than  it  would  have  without  them ;  for  either  with  or  with- 
out those  vegetables,  he  will  not  eat  so  ravenously  or  overload  his 
stomach  with  such  a  weight  of  food  as  he  would  on  flesh  alone. 
The  only  thing  required  to  answer  the  objections  to  a  full  meal 
either  iu  theory  or  practice,  if  you  can  happily  combine  a  proper 
proportion  of  each  substance,  is  to  make  the  dog  leave  off  eating 
with  a  small  degree  of  appetite. 

The  following  receipt  has  been  handed  to  me,  which  I  insert 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  a  recommendation  of  its  suitableness  for 
the  intended  purpose,  some  parts  of  it  being  very  proper,  and 
others  perfect  nonsense ;  very  much  trouble  and  expense  without 
any  but  imaginary  benefit 

<<  First  day,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  in  some  bacon  fat, 
or  in  some  skimmed  milk. 

«  Second  day,  the  same. 

«  Boil  a  cow's  liver  four  hours,  hang  it  on  a  rack  to  dry,  boil  two 
ounces  of  isinglass  in  four  quarts  of  new  milk  twenty  minutes,  add 
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half  a  stone  of  the  best  flour  and  twenty-eight  eggs,  and  bake  the 
bread  well.  Every  morning  toast  some  bread  soaked  in  lard,  and 
give  to  the  dog  with  some  liver,  and  at  night  toast  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  give  it  with  the  milk  and  isinglass. 

**  Boil  three  pints  of  old  ale  well,  and  skim  it  till  fine  ;  add  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  sugar  candy,  and  one  ounce  of  Spanish  juice. 
When  dissolved,  let  it  stand  till  half  cold,  then  add  three  quarters  of 
a  pint  of  the  best  sweet  oil,  and  stir  it  well  together.  The  night 
before  exercise  or  coursing,  toast  a  slice  of  your  bread  well,  and 
soak  it  in  the  oil  mixture,  and  give  to  the  dog  a  little  of  the  same 
next  morning ;  keep  your  dog  warm,  and  dress  him  well  down.^ 

Another  food  for  greyhounds  in  training  used  by  Mr.  Dale,  of 
Wirksworth,  is  much  better  worth  the  attention  of  coursers : — 

*^  Get  a  lot  of  sheep's  feet,  and  other  feet  if  you  like,  get  the  hair 
off,  chop  them  into  small  pieces  with  a  hatchet,  boil  them  well 
down  with  other  broken  meat,  and  add  a  few  potatoes  and  a  little 
meal/^ 

These  substances  are  stewed  down  to  a  jelly,  and  is  the  best 
jelly  food  I  have  met  with.  The  sheep's  feet  will  of  course  take 
a  long  time  in  stewing  down,  and  the  principal  alteration  I  would 
make  in  it  is  not  to  put  broken  meat,  if  by  such  is  meant  meat 
previously  cooked,  but  fresh  meat,  and  that  put  in  after  the  feet 
have  been  stewed  for  some  time,  as  one  hour's  stewing  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  flesh,  and  the  potatoes  previously  boiled  and 
mashed  with  good  fine  wheaten  flour  instead  of  oatmeal,  mixed 
with  the  broth  while  warm  to  a  stiff  pudding,  or  put  in  the  last 
half  hour  while  stewing. 

This  wAl  make  a  good  substantial,  streugtliening  mess  for  a  dog, 
possessing  variety  of  nutriment  of  different  d^^rees  of  digestibility, 
which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  required,  according  with  every 
known  principle,  both  philosophical  and  practical,  and  is  far  prefera- 
ble to  the  ingredients  in  the  former  receipt, (which  is  a  mess  for  a  mad 
dog,)  of  ale,  sugar  candy,  Spanish  juice,  isinglass,  milk,  and  the  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  eggs,  twenty-eight  to  half  a  stone  of  flour,  losing 
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a  great  portion  of  their  natrimeut  hy  evaporation.  Two  or  tiiree 
raw  eggs  for  a  dog  a  few  hoars  after  his  full  meal^  are  attended 
with  other  benefits  than  their  nutritions  qualities ;  being  so  good 
a  refrigerative>  they  prevent  the  dog  becoming  thirsty,  and  less 
prone  to  lap  water  wherever  it  comes  in  his  way,  and  is  of  more 
benefit  to  him  than  five  times  the  number  mixed  and  baked  with 
his  bread. 

An  eminent  courser,  celebrated  as  an  excellent  trainer  by  titose 
who  do  not  know  the  true  princif^es  of  training,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  fancy,  when  they  have  an  intervening  day  of  rest  between 
coursing  days,  gives  a  slice  of  mutton  the  day  the  dog  has  been 
running,  (when  if  flesh  is  prejudicial  at  any  time,  it  is  at  that  pre-> 
cise  time,)  and  no  flesh  the  day  before  running,  (tlie  time  of  all 
others  that  it  would  be  most  beneficial ;)  ^  his  other  food  is  cowheel, 
cowheel  broth,  and  bread  composed  of  wheaten  flour  and  oatmeal 
mixed  up  with  strong  broth  from  sheep^s  heads  cmd  plucks  boiled 
down  to  a  jelly,  instead  of  plain  water,  the  liver  cut  into  bits  and 
mixed  with  it,  and  on/y  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  eggs  to  two 
stones  of  flour  and  meal — food  rich  enough  to  poiaon  a  cat,  or 
nauseate  any  dog. 

On  the  subject  of  jelly  and  compound  food  for  greyhounds 
when  in  training  for  the  greatest  possible  and  long  continued 
exertion  they  or  any  animal  can  undergo,  Mr.  Drewry,  a  scion  of 
a  true  old  sporting  stock,  jocosely  observed,  that  such  food  ought 
to  be  denominated  champaign  food;  it  raises  the  spirits  and 
energy  for  a  time,  but  its  eflects  are  soon  gone  off,  and  will  not 
support  their  strength  for  any  lengthened  or  oft  repeated  violent 
exertion.  It  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  by  the  modem 
Nimrod  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  who  had  attended  the  Amesbury 
coursing  meeting,  and  dined  with  the  club,  the  only  wine  of  which 
they  had  been  drinking  was  claret.  He  said,  **  Claret,  and  nothing 


^  The  day  they  have  been  coursed  is  the  most  likely  time  to  have  ferer 
in  their  system,  which  flesh  will  increase ;  if  fed  without  flesh  that  evening^, 
their  stomachs  will  be  in  better  order  to  digest  flesh  on  their  intervening  day 
of  rest,  which  flesh  will  support  their  strength  better  for  the  following  day^s 
coursing. 
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else  but  claret,  is  uot  quite  so  well.  Half  a  dozen  glasses  of  good  old 
sherry  daring  dinner,  and  a  pint  of  good  old  port  wine  afterwards, 
would  sit  much  better  on  an  Englislunan^s  stomach,  after  being 
six  or  seven  hours  on  Salisbury  Plain.^  So  would  a  proper  portion 
of  flesh  and  bone,  with  vegetables  and  bread,  support  the  grey* 
hound^s  strength  during  his  arduous  struggle  to  take  the  hare, 
much  longer  than  this  champaign  food.  If  his  owner  prefers  an 
expensive  to  a  cheap  food,  he  may,  instead  of  horseflesh,  give  him 
good  roast  beef,  mutton,  or  venbon,  and  add  currant  jelly  and 
wine  sauce,  over  which,  no  doubt,  the  dog  will  lick  his  lips,  and 
enjoy  his  meal  most  admirably,  and  a  g^ass  or  two  of  old  sherry 
wine  afterwards.  In  short,  on  the  nature  of  the  animal,  his  con* 
stitution,  and  the  state  of  his  health,  depend  what  description  of 
food  is  the  most  suitable  and  strengthening  for  him. 

Long  after  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  and  while  this 
volume  was  printing,  I  have  met  with  a  very  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  flesh  giving  more  strength  to  the  animal  fed  upon  it,  tlian 
jelly  or  compound  food  will  give  him.  In  the  Penny  Magazine, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge, 
March  1835,  is  the  following  article: — 

**  Muscular  Strength  of  Man  as  affected  by  Diet. 

"  A  series  of  experiments  have  lately  been  made  in  France, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  gelatine  as  an  article  of 
diet ;  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  paper  read  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Paris,  the  following  results 
were  obtained.  It  must  be  observed,  that  gelatine  is  the  jelly 
extracted  from  animal  substances,  by  boiling  them  in  water ;  and 
M.  Edwards,  by  whom  the  experiments  alluded  to  were  made,  con- 
siders isinglass  as  pure  gelatine;  but  it  was  ascertained,  that 
though  highly  nutritious  under  certain  circumstances,  it  resembled 
bread  and  some  other  articles,  in  being  unable  to  sustain  life  by 
itself  alone.  Bread  and  gelatine  together  form  a  nutritious  ali- 
ment, but  they  are  insufficient  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the  body  in 
a  proper  manner.  When,  however,  gelatine  is  flavoured  by  the 
sapid  and  odorous  parts  of  meat,  it  then  possesses  highly  nutritive 
qualities,  and  not  only  sustains  the  animal  powers,  but  occasions 
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tlieir  greater  development     In  the  course  of  his  experiments, 
M.  Edwards  availed  himself  of  the  dynamometer,  a  Utile  instra- 
ment  probably  consisting  of  a  steel  spring  coiled  into  a  spiral, 
which,  if  pressed  upon  with   all  tlie  force  a  person  possesses, 
becomes  compressed,  the  degree  to  which  this  is  effected  being 
pointed  out  by  an  index.     It  was  ascertained  in  this  manner,  that 
during  the  first  Iialf  of  the  day,  the  muscular  strength  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  while,  during  the  other  half,  it  is  progressively 
diminishing ;  and  tiiat  this  development  of  the  bodily  powers  was 
the  natural  process   of  the   animal  system.     Another  series  of 
experiments  was  tried,  with  a  view  of  estimating  the  muscular 
force  immediately  before  breakfast,  and  immediately  after  that 
meal.     The  mean  result  of  eight  days^  trial  upon  the  same  in- 
dividual was  as    follows: — 78*8    degrees  before  breakfast,    and 
80*5    degrees    immediately   after  it.      The    meal    consisted    of 
a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a  small  loaf.      On  the  same  individual 
taking,  during  three  successive  mornings,  a  similar  quantity  of 
water  instead  of  chocolate,  it  was  found  that  a  diminution  of  two 
degrees  was  occasioned  by  the  alteration.     On  sugar  being  added 
to  the  water,  the  effect  was  the  same,  though  not  quite  so  decided. 
The  chocolate,  prepared  with  sugar,  and  the  customary  quantity 
of  water,  was  now  substituted,  which  created  an  additional  degree 
of  strength,    amounting    to  3*7    degrees.      The   chocolate   and 
bread  were  therefore  the  sole  nutritious  properties  of  the  meal. 
Common  broth  was  next  adopted  as  a  diet ;  and  first,  the  effects  of 
warmth  were  ascertained  distinctly  from  that  of  the  broth  itself. 
Eight  ounces  of  water  were  drunk  at  a  temperature  of  104^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  ordinary  temperature  at  which  broth  is  taken. 
The  djmamometer  showed  that  the  muscular  strength  had  been 
diminished  3*3  degrees  by  the  heat,  in  addition  to  that  prodaced 
by  the  water  simply.     The  effect  of  good  broth,  even  at  this  tem- 
perature, was  found  to  increase  the  force  of  the  body  six  or  eight 
degrees.  The  general  conclusions  established  by  these  experiments 
are,  that  the  muscular  force  of  strong  men  is  increased  afler  a 
moderate  and  wholesome  meal ;  on  the  contrary,  persons  who  are 
weak  from  illness,  old  age,  or  youth,  or  by  their  sex,  lose  strength 
directly  after  a  meal.   This  elevation  or  depression  of  their  powers 
immediately  after  taking  food,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
subsequent  effect  of  the  digestion — an  operation  which  concentrates 
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the  bodilj  energy  towards  the  stomachy  and  consequently  counter- 
balances the  previous  effect.  The  dynamometer  indicates  the 
difference  between  these  opposed  forces;  this  difference  is  less 
among  weak  than  among  strong  persons.  In  an  experiment  on  the 
inmates  of  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  it  was  ascertained  that 
soup  composed  of  gelatine,  instead  of  diminishing  the  strength  of 
weak  persons,  as  the  whole  meal  does,  gave  an  increase  to  the  men 
of  two  degrees,  and  to  the  women  of  three ;  ^  and  by  using  a  double 
quantity  of  gelatine  (four  ounces)  a  further  increase  of  strength 
was  afforded."" 

These  experiments  amount  to  proof  positive  of  the  greater 
strength  acquired  by  animal  food  in  its  ordinary  than  in  its 
gelatinous  state,  and  is  an  invaluable  occular  demonstration  for  the 
guidance  of  coursers  when  their  greyhounds  are  required  to  possess 
the  greatest  possible  power,  speed,  and  fine  wind.  In  the  summer 
season  there  is  less  objection  to  feeding  lightly  twice  a  day  upon 
easily  digested  food  instead  of  once,  and  then  having  a  full  meal  of 
more  substantial  quality ;  summer  also  admits  of  exercise  twice 
a  day,  with  more  advantage  than  winter,  namely,  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning  and  the  cool  of  the  evening,  resting  in  a  cool  kennel 
during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  you  want  the  dogs  cool  and  quiet,  and 
the  days  being  long,  allows  time  for  feeding,  and  the  food  to 
digest  well  before  taken  out  to  exercise  a  second  time.  But  in 
the  winter  season  the  case  is  entirely  different;  you  want  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  them  both  by  food  and  exercise,  in 
which  warmth  is  essential,  and  the  days  when  wanted  to  course 
are  generaUy  the  shortest  and  most  chilly  of  any  part  of  the 
year;  they  require  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  in  the  first 
place,  cleaning  and  brushing,  and  after  a  small  portion  of  warm 
broth  to  nourish  their  stomachs,  and  enable  them  better  to  perform 
the  digestive  functions  on  their  more  solid  food,  resting  an  hour  or 
two  before  that  solid  food  is  given,  to  be  warm,  and  the  gastric 
juice  secreted  in  more  plenty,  and  its  energy  increased ;  tlien  rest- 
ing three  hours  after  being  fed,  they  are  then  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
a  second  strong  exercise,  snch  as  is  prescribed  by  the  advocates 
for  feeding  twice  a  day,  as  it  iifi  *^  when  chyle  is  formed  that  nature 
invites  to  healthy  exercise ;'"  and  according  to  Magendie^s  experi- 

'  This  clearly  shows  that  gelatine  is  an  improper  food  for  a  healthy, 
robust  dog,  however  suitable  it  may  be  for  a  sick  or  delicate  one. 

2  z 
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ments^  it  is  not  till  five  hoars  that  the  whole  of  the  flesh  is  folly 
converted  into  chyme,  even  if  so  soon;  a  farther  process  is  re* 
qaired  to  form  chyle,  conseqaently  a  farther  time  is  necessary 
before  *^  nature  invites  to  healthy  exercise  ;^  the  exercise  pre- 
scribed by  the  advocates  for  feeding  and  exercising-  twice  a  day  is 
fonr  or  five  miles  each  time,  '^  great  part  of  which  shoald  be  on 
a  smart  trot;^  conseqaently,  from  the  time  required  for  exercise, 
resting  after  it  before  they  are  fed,  resting  after  feeding  for  the 
food  to  undergo  its  digestion  in  the  regular  and  natural  course, 
you  must,  in  those  short  days,  be  the  weather  how  it  may,  either 
give  them  their  first  exercise  before  day-light  in  the  morning,  or 
their  last  after  dark  in  the  evening ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  or 
indeed  in  either,  the  dog  has  not  his  food  so  soon  as  you  wish  in 
Order  to  his  being  sufficiently  empty  to  course  next  morning.^ 

Some  advocates  for  two  half  meals,  instead  of  one  full  meal  in 
a  day,  are  yet  advocates  for  only  one  meal  the  day  before  coors- 

1  If  a  dog  must  be  fed  upon  light  and  speedily  digested  food,  or  if  he  is 
fed  wholly  on  flesh,  the  objection  to  giving  smaller  quantities,  at  two  or  even 
more  times  a  day,  is  not  so  great ;  it  may  even  be  advantageous  to  do  so,  as 
the  aliment  would  come  more  gradually  into  the  system ;  yet  neither  way  is  so 
good  as  giving  him  one  full  meal  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility,  as  that  is 
the  only  system  of  having  him  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health,  strength, 
and  condition,  and  it  is  the  only  system  by  which  the  whole  organization  of 
faculties  can  be  brought  to  coincide,  and  not  act  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Light  and  easily  digested  food,  repeatedly  given  in  moderate  quantities, 
would  not  interfere  so  much  with  digestion  and  fi^quent  exercise,  nor  so 
much  impose  a  double  task  on  the  stomach  of  performing  two  operations  at 
the  same  time ;  beginning  a  new  task  before  it  had  finished  the  old  one ; 
but  it  would  neither  allow  the  dog  such  uninterrupted  sleep  and  rest  in  ^ 
night,  nor  support  his  strength  during  the  eight  or  ten  hours'  absence  firom 
his  kennel  in  the  coursing  field,  and  on  his  road  to  and  firom  it ;  and  his 
stomach  would  be  more  exhausted,  and  less  able  to  perform  its  task  to  sup- 
port his  strength  the  fi>llowing  day,  when  he  has  two  or  more  successiw 
days'  coursing.  Flesh  repeatedly  given  him  in  the  day  in  small  quantities 
would  not  disorder  the  stomach  by  weight  so  much  as  a  fiill  meal  of  it 
would,  and  would  allow  the  dog  rest  in  the  night,  and  support  his  strength 
next  day ;  but  it  would  interfere  with  digestion  and  exercise,  break  in  upon 
the  regular  routine  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  impose  the  double  task  on 
the  stomach  of  performing  two  operations  at  the  same  time,  before  the  fi-eah 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  has  regularly  taken  place. 
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ing,  and  that  they  say  should  be  about  twenty-four  hours  before  he 
is  put  down  to  run^  in  order  that  he  may  be  empty^  and  may  there- 
fore fancy  they  reconcile  this  inconvenience  by  feeding  only  once  the 
day  before  coursing.  Now  Magendie  clearly  proves,  in  a  variety 
of  cases,  that  habit  in  any  living  thing  exercises  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  nature,  and  accords  with  the  common  adage,  that 
**  habit  is  second  nature.^  But  if  dieting  an  animal  according  to 
his  habitual  mode  of  living,  is  admitted  to  be  an  advantage,  diet- 
'  ing  him  contrary  to  his  accustomed  habit  must  be  a  disadvantage, 
until  his  new  system  of  dieting  has  become  habitual ;  and  surely 
to  change  this  habit  only  the  day  before  he  has  to  perform  his 
greatest  efforts,  where  his  best  powers  of  strength  and  fine  wind 
are  called  into  requisition,  must  be  the  furthest  from  utility.  The 
question,  however,  if  question  it  can  be  deemed,  is,  which  of  the 
two  habits  is  best  to  be  pursued  in  training,  to  have  its  best  possi- 
ble effect  when  that  best  possible  effect  is  required ;  namely,  to 
run  his  emulative  matches ;  and  that  habit  which  is  most  con- 
sonant to  nature  and  the  organization  of  the  animal^s  frame  must 
be  the  preferable  system,  unless  we  prefer  second  nature  to  the 
first.  Nature  never  could  intend  an  animal  that  it  had  provided 
with  a  stomach  of  such  great  capacity  to  have  that  stomach  only 
half  filled.  The  greatest  gormandizers  are  more  so  by  habit  than 
by  natural  constitution,  and  by  long  indulgence  in  that  habit,  and 
increased  distension  of  their  stomachs  from  time  to  time,  their 
stomachs  become  morbidly  large,  and  require  gradually  contract- 
ing within  their  natural  compass,  which,  being  accustomed  for 
a  length  of  time  to  less  quantities,  will  effect. 

I  have,  independent  of  practical  coursers,  found  more  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  on  this 
subject  of  two  half  meals,  or  only  one  and  that  a  full  meal  in 
a  day,  than  on  any  other  important  point  Those  who  advocate 
two  half  meals,  say  "  they  would  give  a  certain  quantity  each 
time.''  A  man  preparing  for  the  prize  ring  is  allowed  at  least  two 
meals  a  day,  and  it  is  considered  more  judicious  than  only  one 
meal,  though  men  have  attained  great  age  eating  only  once  a 
day.  *  A  horse  is  allowed  to  eat  oftener  than  once  a  day  when  in 
training,  and  why  not  a  dog  ? 

*  Louis  Comaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  being  given  over  by  his 
physicians  at  the  age  of  thirty,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
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A  comparative  reference  to  the  difierence  in  the  capacity  of 
each  individual  stomachy  and  the  organization  of  the  digestive 
process  in  each,  will  answer  that  question,  and  prove,  that  instead 
of  rendering  them  parallel  cases,  will,  on  the  contrary,  show  the 
utility  of  feeding  the  dog  on  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  a  foil 
meal,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  horse 
to  be  fed  much  more  frequently,  each  feeding  requiring  much 
longer  time  than  that  of  the  dog ;  and  a  corresponding  difference  with 
man  between  the  ttvo  others.  It  may  also  admit  a  fair  inference 
that  nature,  in  providing  the  horse  with  a  stomach  of  such  small 
comparative  capacity  in  proportion  to  his  size,  length  of  time 
necessary  to  feed,  reciprocal  witii  the  necessary  time  for  hn  rest, 
sufficiently  to  sustain  his  powers  under  his  labour,  is  because  his 
labour,  and  violence  of  exertion,  is  so  g^reat  and  of  so  long  daration, 
that  the  aliment  should  be  conveyed  gradually  into  his  system,  ia 
order  that  he  may  receive  his  nourishment  progressively,  and  that 
his  muscular  support  may  be  the  greater,  by  that  gradual  sonriah- 
ment  giving  him  flesh  of  a  firmer  texture,  instead  of  fatty  and 
soft,  which  would  be  the  result  of  that  nourishment  being  convejed 
to  the  system,  and  thrown  upon  the  body  nearly  all  at  the  same 
time ;  in  support  of  which,  the  natural  food  assigned  to  him  pos- 
sesses not  much  difference  of  digestibility,  and  therefore  the  longer 
he  eats,  the  more  gradually  is  the  nutriment  thrown  over  his  frame, 
adding  gradual  support  during  his  exertions,  one  portion  of  his 
food  undergoing  its  process  of  digestion,  and  being  carried  forward 
into  the  system  after  the  other.  ^  Herein  is  derivable  some  analogy 
between  the  two  different  modes  practised  by  different  coursers  in 
feeding  their  greyhounds ;  one  mode,  that  of  giving  cowhed, 
bread  and  broth,  without  flesh,  all  of  which  are  converted  into 
chyme  in  a  similar  space  of  time  to  each  other,  and  thrown  nearly 
all  at  once  over  the  animal  frame,  and  they  give  fatty  flesh  on  the 
body;   and  the  other  mode,  bread  or  pudding,  vegetables,  flesh 


years,  by  adhering  strictly  to  a  regimen  which  limited  him  to  firarteeQ 
ounces  of  food  daily,  to  which  he  added  six  or  seven  glasses  of  port  wine. 

^  A  man  who  is  a  good  walker  will  travel  more  miles  in  a  month  than 
the  best  horse ;  though  the  latter,  for  one,  or  a  few  days,  will  travel  a  mach 
greater  distance  than  the  former ;  simply  because  the  horse  requires  so  much 
longer  time  to  feed  and  rest  than  the  man  does. 
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and  bone  possessing  such  various  degrees  of  digestibility,  by 
which  the  nutriment  is  thrown  upon  the  frame  at  intervals,  pro- 
gressively nourishing  the  body,  keeping  the  stomach  free  from 
exhaustion,  by  having  a  portion  of  aliment  remaining  upon  it  for 
a  longer  time,  and  imparting  a  more  solid  and  firm  texture  of 
flesh,  possessing  greater  muscular  power. 

In  order  to  a  more  full  and  proper  understanding  of  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  what  Magendie  and  other  physiologists 
agree  upon,  namely,  that  while  life  remains  in  the  animal  there  is 
a  sort  of  perpetual  motion,  or  continuity  of  change  taking  place 
in  the  system  ;  this  they  are  generally  agreed  upon,  though  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  long  a  time  is  required  to 
effect  a  complete  change ;  some  say  that  in  seven  years  we  have 
not  a  particle  of  the  same  flesh,  skin  and  so  forth  on  our  bones, 
which  we  had  at  the  commencement  of  that  period ;  tliis  is  con- 
troverted by  the  tattooing  and  branding  of  natives  in  some  coun- 
tries not  being  completely  gone  off  in  that  period,  though  the 
appearance  of  them  is  materially  changed,  and  the  marks  much 
less  visible;  nevertheless,  that  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
those  marks  is  a  conflrmation  of  that  continuity  of  change  taking 
place,  which  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  training  of  tlie 
greyhound,  or  any  other  animal  required  to  be  in  the  greatest 
perfection  of  strength  and  condition.  The  old  flerfi  progressively 
goes  off  in  the  excrement  and  by  other  means,  and  new  flesh 
formed  by  the  aliment  is  taken  daily  on  the  stomach.^  Thus  when 
an  animal  is  getting  fat,  increasing  in  weight,  there  is  more  new 
flesh  daily  created  than  old  flesh  going  off;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  getting  lean  and  lighter  in  weight,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  old  flesh  is  going  off  daily  than  new  flesh  formed.  The 
stomach  may  be  considered  the  fountain  from  which  the  aliment 
flows  into  the  system;  and  the  heart,  the  captain,  as  Falstaff 
would  say,  or  primary  ageut  in  its  distribution ;  there  must,  for 
the  animal  to  retain  his  full  vigour,  be  some  aliment  on  the 
stomach  for  one  to  act  upon  the  other ;  the  stomach  to  act  on  the 
aliment,  and  the  aliment  to  act  on  the  stomach,  or  the  fountain 
will  be  dried  up,  the  blood  will  become  weaker,  the  flesh  waste, 
the  muscles  relax,  and  the  fire  and  energy,  so  essential  in  a 
greyhound,  would  be  enervated  and  reduced;   for  it  is  by  this 
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continuity  of  cliange  that  those  faculties  are  kept  in  a  heaithj 
and  vigorous  state. 

The  circulating  fluids  being  in  a  proper  state^  and  the  body, 
both  externally  and  internally,  disencumbered  of  any  super- 
abundance of  fatty  matter,  the  stomach  itself  has  but  little  other 
effect  in  impeding  the  respiratory  organs  than  by  being  so  dis- 
tended with  food  as  to  press  the  diaphragm,  between  which  and 
the  ribs  the  lungs  are  situated,  so  as  to  leave  les^  room  for  the 
play  of  the  lungs;  and  certainly  with  the  greyhound,  whose 
exertion  is  of  the  greatest  order  while  he  runs,  his  whole  animal 
fibre  being  at  its  utmost  stretch,  and  all  his  physical  powers 
required  to  be  in  the  greatest  energy,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  course,  requires  his  lungs  to  be  as  free 
from  obstruction  as  those  of  any  animal  whatever ;  yet  such  fine- 
ness or  greatness  of  powers  being  required  in  him,  b  so  much 
greater  a  reason  against  any  one  faculty  being  weakened^  and 
least  of  all,  the  fountain  from  which  all  his  strength  is  supported, 
.  the  stomach,  which  ought  to  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state ;  for  if 
disordered,  it  disarranges  and  disorders  every  other  faculty  in 
a  proportionate  degree;  and  to  talk  of  his  being  entirely 
empty  when  he  runs,  which  many  do,  is  idle ;  we  all  know  that 
we  feel  exhausted  and  unnerved  with  long  fasting;  that  enerva- 
tion commences  as  soon  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty,  and 
though  experienced  but  in  a  trifling  degree,  if  that  commence- 
ment only  takes  place  when  a  greyhound  is  put  down  to  run,  it  is 
precisely  at  the  time  he  is  wanted  to  be  in  the  greatest  strength  and 
vigour ;  then  how  much  worse  must  he  be  if  taken  put  empty  in 
a  morning,  and  have  to  run  two  or  three  courses,  or  even  only 
one,  at  tlie  latter  part  of  the  day  ?  * 

^  Race  horses  are  fed  by  some  trainers  but  a  short  time  before  they  start; 
I  recollect  seeing  a  sporting  Baronet '  looking  at  his  horse  in  the  stable 
a  little  time  before  he  was  brought  out  to  run  at  Doncaster,  and  the  trainer 
was  giving  him  com.  **  What,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  are  you  feeding  that 
horse  for  ?  He  is  going  to  run."  "  We  always  feed  them  before  they  ran," 
said  the  man.  "  Well,"  said  the  Baronet,  "of  this  thirty  or  forty  years  that 
I  have  been  on  the  turf,  I  never  knew  that  before." 

Many  trainers  of  greyhounds  argue  on  a  false  hypothesis,  from  ignorance, 
similar  to  that  of  the  worthy  Baronet 
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With  respect  to  the  utility  of  feeding  a  dog  more  than  once 
a  day,  being  strengthened  by  the  horse  in  training  being  fed 
oftener,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  analogy  subsists  in  that 
respect  between  the  two  animals. 

The  Sporting  Magazine,  December  1829^  p.  79,  has  an  article, 
by  that  intelligent  writer,  the  modem  Nimrod,  wherein  is  recited 
some  remarks  on  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  from  the  lecture  by 
Mr.  W.  Percival,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  stomach  of  a  horse 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  his  size  than  any  other  animal  we 
know  of;  the  organization  of  the  ass^s  stomach,  however,  is  similar, 
and  so  is  allowed  in  anatomy,  digestion,  and  in  other  respects. 
**  Mr.  Percival  plainly  shows,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  nature 
must  have  intended  this  animal  for  the  greatest  exertions  of 
speed,  from  the  care  she  has  taken*  in  the  formation  of  this  essen- 
tial part.  First  of  all,"  says  he,  **  let  us  inquire  why  nature,  who 
has  given  four  stomachs  to  the  ox  and  sheep,  should  have  re- 
stricted so  large  an  animal  as  the  horse  to  one,  and  should  have 
made  that  one  much  smaller,  in  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  than  those  of  man  or  quadrupeds  in  general ;  a  fact  of  which 
I  have  already  given  some  demonstration  by  actual  comparative 
admeasurement  And  what  makes  this  investigation  more  curious 
and  interesting  is,  that  although  the  stomach  of  the  horse  will 
contain  so  little,  his  consumption  of  food  is  not  only  greater  than 
that  of  carnivorous  and  many  other  animals,  but  the  aliment  on 
which  he  lives  is  of  that  kind  which  necessarily  occupies  very 
considerable  space,  either  in  or  out  of  the  body.  A  man  will 
probably  consume  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  solid  food  at  a 
meal ;  a  horse  we  will  say  about  six  pounds,  all  or  a  greater  por- 
tion of  which  may  be  hay ;  and  this,  in  respect  to  bulk,  will 
occupy  twelve  or  even  twenty  times  the  space  that  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  any  sort  of  cooked  meat  and  vegetables  will ;  and  yet 
the  stomach  of  the  latter  will  not  contain  three  times  as  much  as 
the  stomach  of  the  former.^    One  natural  and  self-evident  conclu- 


^  The  stomach  of  a  middle  sized  man  will  contain  more  than  three  quarts 
of  water,  whereas  that  of  an  ordinaiy  sized  horse,  whose  body  exceeds  his 
own  iu  weight  and  bolk  by  eight  times,  will  not  hold  three  gallons,  or  less 
than  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  man's;  so  that  a  man's  stomach  is  at 
least  twice  as  large  in  proportion  to  his  size  as  that  of  a  horse. 
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sion  from  the  foregoing  fact  is^  that  the  fopd  which  a  horse  eats 
cannot  remain  long  on  his  stomach;  that  portions  of  it  must 
successively  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal,  at  short  intervals) 
during  the  time  of  feeding,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  last 
swallowed.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  in 
comparison  to  that  of  other  animals,  ts  monk  proporlionabfy  ^mail, 
in  order  to  render  him  more  effective  a»  an  animal  of  speed  and 
burthen,  and  is  of  course  more  useful  for  ihe  various  purposes  for 
which  he  is  employed  by  man.  In  the  horse  the  gaetric  process  of 
digestion  is  very  active,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  ao ; 
for  being  an  animal  that  feeds  beyond  what  in  others  constitatea 
satiety — distension  of  stomach — chyme  must  be  continually  Jlomn^ 
out,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  aliment  he  continues  to  taka 
in.  Of  course  the  duration  of  the  process  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  food.'' 

It  will  be  seen,  by  what  follows,  that  Mr.  Percival  is  wrong  ia 
his  assumption,  both  with  respect  to  the  activity  of  the  gastric 
process  of  digestion  in  the  horse,  and  in  supposing  that  chyme  is 
continually  flowing  out  of  the  stomach  to  make  room  for  ihe 
aliment  he  continues  to  take  in  ;  for  if  he  were  right  in  that,  what 
must  support  tlie  strength  and  vigour  of  the  hunter  during  the  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  he  is  very  frequently  absent  from  his 
manger  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  food  undergoes  only  a  portion,  and 
that  a  small  portion  of  its  chymification  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse. 
The  phenomena  in  a  dog  and  the  human  species  present  the  same 


A  dog,  a  greyhound  for  instance,  will  eat  three  or  four  pounds  of  solid 
food  of  the  same  kind  as  a  man,  while  the  latter  is  three  times  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  the  former,  leaving  the  dog's  stomach  in  proportion  to  his  fdze 
at  least  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  man,  the  man's  being  at  least  twics 
that  of  a  horse,  brings  the  dog's  stomach  (at  the  very  lowest  computation)  t9 
twelve  times  the  size,  in  proportion  to  his  weight  and  bulk,  to  that  of  a  horse. 

The  horse  is  some  hours  in  eating  a  full  meal;  the  dog  not  -many 
minutes;  yet  each  calculated  to  afford  a  graduated  continuance  of  support 
to  the  animal  system  ;  the  former  by  a  continued  digestion  of  food,  of  but 
little  variation  in  degrees  of  digestibility ;  the  latter  by  the  many  degrees  of 
digestibility,  his  natural  food  containing  a  variety  of  aliment 
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i^pearance,  and  experiments  are  tried  on  the  former  for  the  better 
instruction  of  treatment  for  the  latter ;  so  it  is  with  the  ass,  and 
the  more  valuable  animal,  the  horse. 

**  December,  1823. — ^A  young  female  ass  was  taken  from  grass, 
and  kept  fourteen  hours  witliout  food  or  water.  A  quartern  of 
oats  was  then  given  to  her,  which  she  ate  in  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Six  hours  afterwards  she  was  bled  to  death.  The 
stomach  contained^  both  grcLsa  and  com  ;  the  former  occupied  the 
vascular  part,  and  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  the  corn, 
which  all  lay  in  the  culicular  pouch,  and  precisely  corresponded 
with  that  formed  by  the  borders  of  ihe  sensible  and  insensible 
linings.  The  grass  was  dark  coloured,  soft  and  pulpy,  and  had 
much  the  appearance  of  chopped  spinage.  The  corn  preserved  its 
colour,  was  sheathed  in  a  large  layer  of  mucus,  was  humid,  and 
emitted  a  faint  sour  odour."  "  We  may  conclude  from  this,"  says 
the  writer  of  that  article,  *^  that  no  danger  can  arise  from  a  hunter 
being  absent  ten  or  twelve  hours  from  his  manger."  That  conclu- 
sion will  be  further  strengthened  when  we  consider,  what  is  known 
by  experiment,  that  digestion  goes  on  much  quicker  when  the 
animal  is  at  rest,  which  must  be  inferred  was  the  case  with  the  ass, 
than  when  at  work,  which  the  hunter  is  when  absent  from  his 
manger.  Chyme  is  not  formed  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  except 
when  he  eats  no  more  than  his  stomach  will  contain,  and  is  kept 
from  more  food  for  a  length  of  time. 

Digestion  goes  on  more  rapidly  in  the  dog  than  in  tlie  horse, 
and,  according  to  Magendie,  more  rapidly  in  the  man  than  in  the 
dog.  Of  the  two  latter  he  says,  "  The  vacuity  or  the  distension 
of  the  stomach  has  an  influence  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
tlie  contraction  of  the  oesophagus."  He  adds  in  a  note  to  it,  that 
'^  These  alternate  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  not  found  in 
the  horse ;  but  the  crura  of  his  diaphragm  have  a  peculiar  action 
of  the  cardiac  extremity  of  that  tube,  which  does  not  take  place 
in  animals  that  vomit  easily — ^its  diaphragmatic  extremity,  for  an 
extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  is  not  contractile  in  the  manner 
of  muscles.  In  the  horse,  the  splenic  portion  of  the  stomach  is 
more  contractile  than  the  pyloric  ;  so  that  the  aliments  remain  but 
a  short  time  in  the  stomach  of  that  animal,  and  digestion  is  per- 

3  A 
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formed,  th  a  great  measure,  in  the  intestines.^  It  tlius  appears, 
that  in  the  horse,  the  intestines  perform  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  functions,  which,  in  other  animals,  are  performed  bj  the 
stomach  alone.  The  stomach  being  of  small  capacity,  and  neither 
so  contractile  nor  consequently  so  expansive  as  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, tends  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Coleman  advances,  namely,  that 
♦*  the  horse  is  the  only  animal  that  can  be  compelled  to  take 
violent  exertion  after  a  full  meal.''  The  horse  is  enabled  thus  to 
take  more  violent  exertion  after  a  full  meal  than  other  animab, 
because  his  stomach,  being  so  small,  and  incapable  of  expansion, 
offers  less  obstruction  to  tlie  action  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
than  the  more  large  stomachs  (in  proportion  to  bulk)  of  other 
animals. 

This  want  of  contractibility  and  corresponding  expansion  in  the 
stomach  of  a  horse,  unlike  that  of  other  animals,  which  yet  seems 
necessary,  and  corresponds  with  the  organization  of  the  digestive 
process,  will  account  for  some  things  speculated  upon,  and  on 
which  various  opinions  are  held,  but  on  which  the  effect  on  diges- 
tion by  this  structural  peculiarity  has  not  formed  a  portion  of  the 
consideration  given  to  them  in  any  work  that  has  fallen  under  my 
notice. 

In  the  dog,  the  man,  and  in  various  animals,  the  stomach,  by 
the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  closes  in  upon,  and 
presses  the  food  ;  and  tlie  irritation  from  the  action  of  the  lungd, 
and  consequent  pressure  from  the  diaphragm,  are  secondary  agents 
in  assisting  the  digestive  fluids.  The  absence  of  that  portion  of 
assistance  from  these  secondary  agents  of  digestion  in  the  horse,  is 
one  cause  why  digestion  is  not  completed  in  his  stomach  as  in  that 
of  other  animals ;  yet  the  splenic  portion  being  more  contractile 
than  the  pyloric,  seems  necessary  to  impel  the  food  through  the 
pylorus,  to  make  room  for  the  horse  to  take  in  more  food.  The 
small  intestines  of  the  horse  are  very  much  wider  than  those  of 
a  cow,  whose  stomach  is  much  larger  than  his ;  the  aliment  in  the 
small  intestines  of  a  horse  presents  the  appearance  of  chyme  much 
more  than  that  in  his  stomach  does ;  while,  in  a  cow,  the  smaO 
intestines  have  the  appearance  of  being  filled  with  the  excrement 
more  than  any  appearance  of  chyme,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  chyme,  as  a  distinct  mass,  is  ever  completely  formed  in 
the  horse's  stomach.     More  of  this,  however,  hereafter. 

Mr.  James  White,  in  his  Farriery,  says,  "  It  has  heen  said  by 
eminent  physiologists,  that  the  energy  of  the  gastric  juice  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach. 
Now  the  horse's  stomach,  when  healthy,  is  probably  stronger  with 
respect  to  its  muscular  coat,  than  that  of  other  animals ;  therefore 
the  digestion  may  depend  more  upon  the  muscular  power  of  the 
stwnach  than  upon  the  gastric  juice.  On  opening  healthy  horses 
that  have  been  killed  in  consequence  of  having  met  with  some 
incurable  accident,  we  find  not  only  the  stomach  with  this  strong 
muscular  structure,  but  likewise  the  small  intestines,  which  are 
sometimes  so  thickened  in  certain  parts  as  to  feel  almost  a  solid 
body ;  which  proves,  I  think,  tliat  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines 
are  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  food  as  well  as  the  stomach,  and 
in  both  the  absorption  of  the  nutriment  may  be  going  on,''''  This 
strong  muscular  coat  of  a  horse^s  stomach  tends  to  confirm  what 
is  said  by  those  physiologists,  as  it  is  known  by  practical  experi- 
ment that  the  digestive  process  in  that  animal  is  not  so  active  as 
in  some  otliers ;  and  therefore  Mr.  White  furnishes  an  additional 
reason  in  theory  to  the  less  contractibility  and  distension  in  their 
stomachs  than  in  other  animals,  for  its  being  so  inactive ;  yet  under 
the  erroneous  but  common  idea,  I  know  not  how  derived,  of  diges- 
tion being  carried  on  rapidly  in  the  horse,  he  supposes  that  it  may 
depend  more  upon  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach  than  upon 
the  gastric  juice,  in  which  I  conceive  he  is  wrong,  as  digestion  in 
tlie  stomach  cannot  be  much  indebted  to  its  muscular  power  when 
it  is  so  little  contractile. 

Mr.  Blaine,  seemingly  aware  of  this,  and  also  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  the  secondary  agents  of  pressure  and  irritation  in 
promoting  digestion,  describes  certain  parts  of  the  stomach  to  be 
plicated  to  admit  of  greater  distension.  The  correctness  of  this 
inference,  however,  is  doubtful,  and  seems  a  sort  of  forced  assump- 
tion to  reconcile  this  formation  of  structure  with  the  generally 
erroneous  idea  of  the  horse's  rapidity  of  digestion.  Instead  of 
digestion  in  the  horse  being  principally  performed  in  the  stomach, 
which  Mr.  White,  before  stating  the  above  quoted  from  him,  says 
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it  is,  and  which  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  tliat  Mr.  Blaine  also  ^oa^ 
sidersy  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Magendie,  that  it  is  principally  per- 
formed in  the  intestines,  and  upon  the  whole  is  altogether  peculiarly 
slow  in  its  process.  The  absorption  of  the  aliment,  as  from  the 
duodenum  of  the  human  species,  must,  in  the  horse,  go  on  from 
tlie  intestines,  and  little  or  none  from  the  stomach.  These  coo- 
siderations  on  the  organization  of  the  horse^s  stomach,  intestines, 
and  digestive  process  correspond  in  theory  with  the  facts  known 
by  practical  experiments,  and  prove  that  the  digestive  juices 
possess  less  energy  in  that  animal  than  in  the  man  or  the  dog. 

Having  gone  so  far  or  further  than  necessary  on  this  sulgect  for 
my  own  object,  namely,  an  investigation  of  the  comparative  or- 
ganization of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  dog,  I  may  yet  be  allowed, 
while  on  the  subject  of  the  horse,  to  digress  from  my  own  subject, 
in  order  to  throw  out  an  idea  that  has  often  occurred  to  me,  for 
tlie  investigation  of  those  competent  to  the  task,  on  the  subject  of 
that  malady  peculiar  to  this  animal,  called  broken  wind,  and  why 
the  horse  is  more  subject  to  that  malady  than  the  cow  or  otiier 
animal ;  namely,  whether  the  origin  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
indigestion  from  this  peculiarity  of  structure,  or  want  of  contrac- 
tibility  in  his  stomach  more  than  in  others,  and  the  strong  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  .^  I  am  aware,  that 
the  seat  of  the  malady  is  considered  by  many  to  be  tlie  air  cells  of 
the  lungs,  and  probably,  correctly  so ;  but  it  does  not  originate 
there ;  it  must  have  an  origin  somewhere ;  and  the  immediate  or 
proximate  causes  arising  are  not  improbably  from  some  long  con- 
tinued obstruction  to  the  action  of  the  lungs,  which  may  anterially 
arise  from  different  causes*  The  want  of  contractibility  in  the 
stomach  is  evidently  one  cause  of  the  inactivity  or  want  of  energy 
of  the  gastric  juice ;  the  strong  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  appears  to  be  another  cause ;  these  two,  and  the  known 
long  time  the  food  is  before  being  completely  digested  even  when 
that  food  is  of  good  quality ;  these  causes  combined  with  bad  food, 
or  almost  indigestible  bad  hay,  to  which  horses  are  sometimes 
confined  for  a  length  of  time,  without  purgatives  or  anything  to 
assist  nature  to  get  rid  of  it ;  filling  the  blood  with  impurities,  and 
the  body  with  humours ;  the  excrementary  canal  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  indurated  fceces,  and  the  alimentary  with  hardened  sub- 
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Btances  of  andigestedefood,  and  wherewithal  compelled  to  great 
bodilj  labour  andvioleir^xertiopy  are  enough  to  cause  obstruction 
and  serious  injury^by  ruptures  or  otherwise,  to  the  lungs.  This 
effect  would  probably  not  take  place  if  the  food  were  of  good 
quality ;  but  we  know  that  they  very  often  have  food  of  an  inferior 
and  sometimes  of  a  very  bad  quality.  A  bad  cold  or  other  causes 
may  produce  indigpestion  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  horse  than 
other  ommftlfl  from  this  pecidiarity  of  structure  of  the  stomach. 
That  effect  would  not  take  place  to  such  a  degree  even  with  in- 
ferior foody  did  the  gastric  juice  in  the  horse  possess  the  energy 
which  it  does  in  some  other  animals,  but  the  want  of  which  in  the 
horse,  from  the  sitoftiaolr  not  being  contractile  like  other  animals, 
and  the  sh*oog  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines, 
is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  of  that  inactivity  of  the  digestive 
process.  We  know  that  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass  for  a 
month  or  two,  without  showing  any  particular  defect  of  wind  at 
the  time,  and  yet  come  up  again  completely  broken  winded.  Green 
grass,  in  a  few  days  after  being  turned  to  it,  in  a  healthy  horse, 
generally  acts  as  a  purge ;  a  horse  disordered  by  bad  food,  is,  by 
many,  turned  to  grass  as  the  best  remedy,  but  which  is  not  strong 
enough^  jbl  purgative  to  work  its  way  through  the  accumulated 
obstacles  aSove  named  in  so  short  a  time  as  is  desirable,  even  if  it  can 
readily  penetrate  to  the  principal  seat  of  digestion,  being  hindered 
by  the  intestines  being  partly  loaded  with  indurated  substances ; 
add  to  which,  when  it  does  get  there,  it  is  like  raw  flesh  to  a  dog, 
harder  of  digestion  than  cooked  flesh,  and  grass  in  its  raw  state  is 
harder  of  digestion  than  good  seasoned  hay ;  witness  the  ass  that 
had  been  twenty  hours  from  grass,  and  when  killed  that  grass  was 
not  converted  into  chyme ;  for  if  it  had  undergone  its  complete 
chymification,  it  would  have  passed  the  pylorus,  without  being 
pressed  forward  to  make  room  for  more  food  being  taken  on  the 
stomach,  but  it  was  found  on  the  stomach,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  chopped  spinage.^ 

**  A  horse  was  also  fed,"^  says  Mr.  Blaine,  '^  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oats  after  a  two  days'  fast,  and  six  hours  and  a  half  after- 

^  Mr.  Blaine,  speaking  of  the  smallness  of  the  horse's  stomachy  sa^-s, 
"  It  is,  however,  capable  of  such  distension,  as  to  have  been  found  with 
upwards  of  forty  pounds  of  undigested  hay  in  it ;  but  this,  it  must  be 
remarked,  was  a  remarkable  instance,  as  it  has  become  ruptured  from 
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wards  was  destroyed.  Most  of  the  corn  was  lodged  in  the  fundus ; 
its  colour  was  unchanged,  though  it  was  converted  into  a  soft, 
humid  mass,  consisting  of  husks,  kernels,  and  parts  of  kernels, 
from  which  could  easily  be  pressed  a  yellow  liquor,  into  which 
the  undisiiiolved  kernels  were  convertible  by  a  little  triturition 
between  the  fingers."  Now,  this  was  not  being  completely  chymi- 
fied.  He  also,  in  the  same  page,  quotes  the  case  before-mentioned, 
of  the  ass ;  n  itU  grass  remaining  on  her  stomacb,  under  the  appear- 
ance  of  chopped  spinage,  which  must  have  been  at  least  twenty 
honrs  after  the  grass  was  eaten.  In  the  following  page,  260,  he 
has  this  remark  on  tlie  horse : — ^^  It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  horse  have  a  small  stomach,  and  yet  eat  so  largely,  and,  at 
is  well  known,  so  frequently ^  he  must  digest  all  bulky  food,  as 
grass,  with  equal  rapidity."''  Again  he  says,  <<  the  mass,  in  its 
progress  towards  the  pylorus,  becomes  completely  saturated  with 
the  true  gastric  mucus,  and  the  work  of  chymificaiion  being 
FINISH  ED,  the  chyme  is  protruded  through  the  pyloric  outlet,  to  be 
further  acted  on  for  perfect  chylification  in  the  intestines*'^     And 


combined  gascious  and  solid  conteots  of  much  less  apparent  bulk."  The 
forty  pounds  of  undigested  hay  is  so  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  stomach  as  to  render  it  quite  incredible ;  while  its  being 
n]]>tured  with  a  much  less  bulk  is  quite  in  character  with  what  he  after- 
wards said,  namely,  that  "  the  stomach  of  a  horse  is  less  liable  to  distresdng 
distension  than  that  of  most  animaU."  Yet  its  being  ruptured  is  extraordi- 
nary, when  the  food,  as  Mr.  Percival  shows  (whether  in  a  state  of  chyme  or 
otherwise  is  immaterial)  passes  off  to  make  room  for  more  food  being  taken 
on  the  stomach,  unless  it  is  by  the  small  intestines  being  clogged  with  un- 
digested food,  which  tends  further  to  prove  the  slowness  of  the  digestive 
process  in  that  animal.  If  digestion  is  not  slow  in  a  horse,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  why  vegetable  purgative  medicine,  such  as  aloes,  is  so  much  longer 
before  it  oi>erates  in  a  horse  than  it  does  in  a  man  ?  Mr.  Blaine  attempts  to 
account  for  this  in  a  different  way,  but  with  all  due  deference,  I  conceive 
not  satisfactorily.  Vegetable  purgatives  being  of  the  nature  of  food,  digests, 
and  enters  the  blood ;  the  great  quantity  fouud  neceftsary  to  be  given  to 
a  horse,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  to  his  great  bulk ;  but  the  quan- 
tity being  apportioned  to  his  bulk,  and  yet  being  so  long  before  it  operates, 
vi  clearly  owing  to  his  natural  slowness  of  digestion,  and  the  mass  of  matter 
it  has  to  penetrate  through  ;  if  not  so,  why  is  it  when  a  change  of  food  of 
a  different  colour  is  given,  as  grass  after  hay,  that  it  is  so  long  before  you 
can  perceive  any  change  of  colour  in  what  comes  from  him  ? 
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in  page  259}  he  says,  ^*  It  is  tbns  that  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter, 
of  the  nature  of  haj,  grass,  or  other  succulent  herbage,  passes  the 
assimilating  process  witiiin  the  stomach,  which  reacUiy  and  quickly 
reduces  it  into  a  semi-pultaceous  mass,  called  chyme^  after  which 
it  is  hurried  onward  to  have  the  chylous  animalization  completed 
within  the  intestines.^ 

Now,  but  for  the  two  last  qnotations,  "  of  the  chymification 
being  finished  in  the  stomach,''''  I  was  induced,  from  the  obvious 
inconsistency  of  the  activity  of  the  gastric  process  in  the  horse  of 
M  r.  Percival,  and  the  rapidity  of  digestion  in  the  horse  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
with  the  actual  experiments  on  the  ass  and  the  horse,  wherein  the 
farina  of  oats  is  not  converted  into  chyme  in  six  hours,  nor  the 
grass  in  twenty  hours ;  from  this  obvious  inconsistency  I  was  in- 
clined to  consider  their  expression  of  "  chyme  in  the  stomach,''  as 
a  mere  discrepancy  of  technical  phraseology  of  the  term,  and  that 
they  merely  meant  that  it  was,  while  in  the  stomach,  in  a  chymi/y* 
ing  state. 

Such,  however,  appears,  by  those  quotations,  not  to  have  been 
their  meaning ;  for  the  chymification  is  said  to  be  finished  in  the 
stomachy  the  chjrme  protruded  through  the  outlet,  to  be  further 
acted  on  for  the  perfect  chylification  in  the  intestines. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  reconcile  this  ready^ 
qtticky  rc^ndf  and  complete  chymification  in  the  stomach,  with  the 
two  instances  of  actual  experiment  they  themselves  state,  of  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  wherein  six  hours  had  elapsed  for  the  farina  of 
oats,  and  twenty  honrs  for  the  grass,  and  that  work  not  completed, 
and  which  would  have  been  fully  completed  for  the  oats  in  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  time,  in  a  dog  or  a  man.  This,  too,  under 
circumstances  where  the  whole  energy  of  the  stomach  was  directed 
to  that  particular  work,  uninterrupted  by  bodily  exertion  on  the  one 
hand,  or  more  food  coming  into  the  stomach,  on  the  other  ?  If  it 
be  not  converted  fully  into  chyme  in  tliat  space  of  time  under  those 
circumstances,  how  can  it  be  at  all  converted  into  chyme  in  the 
stomai:h,  with  that  stomach  so  small,  and  the  horse  continue  to  eat 
for  those  six  hours,  which  he  will  do  with  food  before  him,  during 
which  he  will  eat  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  his  stomach  many 
times  over.     It  is  morally  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine. 
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Mr.  White,  though  he  considers  digestion  in  the  horse  to  be 
prmcipaUy  performed  in  the  stomachy  yet  admits  it  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  intestines  also ;  but  Magendie  sajs,  it  is  princ^^aUy 
performed  in  the  intesUnea  ;  and  I  conceive,  that  the  evidence 
offered  by  Messrs.  Percival  and  Blaine  themselves,  is  entirely 
sufficient  absolutely  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  what  Magendie 
says,  is  the  actual  and  true  state  of  the  case.  Now,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  most  common  error  among  veterinarians,  and  that  a  very 
great  and  important  one,  from  which  many  wrong  theoretical 
deductions  may  be,  or  are  formed  in  the  treatment  of  horses  under 
various  diseases,,  instead  of  their  considering  the  digestive  process 
in  that  animal  to  be  active  and  rapid,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  not 
considering  it  to  be  peculiarly  alon  and  inaditey  compiu-ed  with 
other  living  bodies  liable  to  severe  and  violent  exertion ;  the  dog 
and  the  man  for  instance. 

On  the. subject. of  the  pylorus,  Magendie  says,  p.  252,  '^The 
jip^loVus  has  beeh'made  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  passage 
of  chyme  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  It  judges,  they  say, 
of  the  chymification  of  the  food ;  it  opens  to  those  kinds  that  have 
the  required  qualities,  and  shuts  against  those  that  have  not 
However,  as  we  daily  observe  substances  not  digestible  traverse  it 
easily,  such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added,  that  becoming 
accustomed  to  a  substance  not  ckymified,  wliich  presents  itself 
repeatedly,  it  at  last  opens  a  passage.  These  considerations,  con- 
secrated in  a  certain  degree  hy  the  word  pylorus,  a  porter,  may 
please  the  fancy,  but  they  are  purely  hypotheticaL  The  pylorus 
enjoys  so  few  of  the  imaginary  attributes  with  which  it  has  been 
clothed,  that  in  certain  animals  the  intestinal  extremity  of  the 
stomach  is  never  shut*  This  is  the  case  with  the  horse;  his  pylorus 
is  always  widely  open,  and  therefore  the  aliments  rest  but  a  short 
while  in  that  viscus,  and  become  only  slightly  changed  in  it 
The  true  pylorus  of  the  horse  is  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach ;  its  use  appears  to  be,  to  oppose  itself  to  the  return  of 
aliments  and  drink  into  the  oesophagus.  If  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  free  communication  of  the  stomach  with  the  intestines,  we  shall 
never  comprehend  how  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  which  in  its 
greatest  extension  can  contain  scarcely  twenty-five  pints  of  liquid ; 
a  bottle  of  hay,  and  fifty  pints  of  water  for  instance.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  digestion  in  the  horse  appears  to  take  place  at  the 
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same  time  in  tbe  whole  intestinal  canal,  and  even  in  tiie  large 
intestine.  This  last  circumstance  merits  particular  attention,  and 
a  special  investigation."^ 

Mr.  Blaine  admits,  p.  258,  that  the  quality  of  the  gastric  fluid 
varies  in  different  animals ;  and  he  also  admits  a  structural  pecu- 
liarity, or  as  he  elsewhere  terms  it,  '*  a  specialty  of  structure  of 
the  stomach  of  a  horse,"  regarding  distension  or  contraction ;  and 
that  his  stomach  is  wholly  removed  from  any  pressure  by  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  all  which  are  auxiliaries  in  digestion,  but  of 
which  the  horse  by  nature  is  partially  deprived.  Mr.  White  con- 
firms their  stomach  and  intestines  having  very  strong  muscular 
coats ;  and  physiologists  allow  that  the  energy  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
stomach ;  these  considerations,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  result 
of  experiments  mentioned,  with  our  own  practical  observations  of 
effects  in  various  ways,  will  warrant  the  conclusion,  both  by  theory 
and  practical  experience,  that  the  digestive  process  in  the  horse  is 
peculiarly  slow  and  inactive ;  and  it  appears  to  me  very  extraordi- 
nary that  veterinarians  should  consider  it  otherwise. 

I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  food  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse 
is  merely  saturated  with  the  digestive  juices  in  decree;  that  it 
passing  off  in  that  state  through  the  pylorus,  is  regulated,  in  point 
of  time,  by  what  quantity  more  is  taken  on  the  stomach  in  suc- 
cession after  it,  and  not  dependant,  or  very  littie  so,  on  its 
greater  or  less  progress  in  chymiflcation ;  and  that  if  no  more 
food  be  taken  in  succession,  the  last  taken  in  will  remain  n  a 
torpid  state  for  some  time.  Horses  that  are  found  dead,  appa- 
rently from  want  of  food,  or  those  killed  for  dog  meat,  or  being 
useless  from  their  reduced  or  decrepid  state,  are  found  when 
opened  to  have  food  on  their  stomachs  very  littie  chymified,  when 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  eaten  no  food  for  a  long 
time,  and  their  small  intestines  are  nearly  empty.  From  this  being 
so  commonly  found  to  be  the  case,  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  kill- 
ing horses  for  dog  meat,  have  a  quaint  remark,  that  '^  they  have 
always  food  in  their  stomachs  when  they  are  clammed  to  death."^ 

It  follows  from  these  facts,  that  the  horse's  stomach  is  merely 
a  sort  of  receiver  of  the  food,  and  saturating  it  with  the  digestive 
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juices^  prepares  it  for  andergoing  its  farther  progress  of  digestion 
in  its  passage  through  the  small  intestines,  where  both  chjmifica- 
tion  (if  any  such  distinctly  take  place)  chylification,  separation  of 
tlie  alimentary  from  the  excrementary  part,  and  absorption  of  the 
aliment  into  the  blood  and  system,  are  simnltaneons,  and  progres- 
sively completed.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  copious  supply  of 
gastric  juice  both  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  a  horse; 
but  that  such  juice  has  not  that  degree  of  energy  or  power  which 
the  gustric  juice  of  other  animals  possesses,  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude.  It  may  further  be  doubted,  whether  chyme,  as  a 
distinct  mass,  is  ever  completely  formed  in  a  horse ;  but  that  the 
food,  after  being  saturated  in  the  stomach  with  the  digestive 
juices,  undergoes  a  regular  process  until  the  separation  of  ihe 
alimentary  from  the  excrementary  parts  takes  place,  when  chyle 
is  formed  from  the  alimentary  part ;  it  is  evident  chyme  is  seldom 
if  ever  formed  in  the  stomach,  and  the  saturated  mass  meets  with 
the  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  very  soon  after 
passing  the  pylorus,  under  the  influence  of  which  chylification 
commences,  though  chymificatiou  has  not  terminated,  or  has  made 
but  little  progress  towards  its  complete  formation ;  but  digestion 
goes  slowly  and  progressively  on  during  the  passage  of  the  aliment 
through  the  small  intestines,  until  the  aliment  is  separated  from 
the  excrement,  by  its  union  with  tlie  bile  from  the  liver  and  the 
pancreatic  juice,  aided  by  the  threads  that  cross  the  interior  of  the 
small  intestines,  which  divide,  open,  and  separate  the  mass 
passing  in  its  rotary  motion  through  them,  when  the  aliment  is 
progressively  liberated  from  the  excrement,  and  converted  into 
the  fluid  (chyle)  in  which  state  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  in  the  same  order  conveyed  into  the  system.' 

It  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  in  all  its 
ramifications  of   the  immediate  or  more  proximate  causes  of 


»  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  myself  supported  in  the  idea  of  the 
horse's  stomach  being  merely  a  sort  of  receiver  for  the  food  to  be  saturated 
in  the  digestive  juices,  by  Mr.  Dick,  in  the  Veterinarian,  December,  1832, 
page  676,  in  which  he  says,  **  In  the  horse  we  find  a  portion  of  the  stomach 
lined  by  an  insensible  coat,  forming  a  kind  of  pouch  for  the  masticated 
food  to  steep  in,  to  be  prepared  to  pa^  on  to  the  portion  where  the  digestion 
is  more  especially  carried  on." 
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broken  wind  in  horses,  so  mucJi  as  the  primary  or  pre-disposing 
cause  of  his  peculiar  liability  to  become  so  more  than  other 
animals.  A  complete  remedy,  when  once  it  has  taken  place,  is 
impossible,  though  the  ill  effects  may  admit  of  palliatives;  but  the 
real  cause  of  their  peculiar  liability  to  it  being  once  established, 
may  lead  to  preventatives,  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
better  than  remedies. 

Mr.  Blaine  says,  <'  A  certain  form  of  body  is  unquestionably 
favourable  to  its  production,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
it  proves  hereditary.  The  narrow  confined  chest,  and  the  pendant 
belly,  which  mark  low  bred  horses  and  gross  feeders,  all  of  which 
are  observed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  are  pre-disponents,  by 
confining  the  ordinate  action  of  the  lungs,  and  affording  no  reserve 
for  the  inordinate.^^ 

Such  a  horse,  if  put  to  violent  and  sudden  exertion,  may  readily 
be  supposed  to  experience  a  structural  derangement,  or  rupture  of 
the  air  cells  of  his  lungs ;  and  if  you  add  to  this,  that  his  food  was 
of  a  bad  or  inferior  quality,  more  difficult  of  digestion,  rendering 
digestion  more  slow,  **  when  slow  as  in  the  best  it  is/^  it  would  be 
strange  if  some  organic  disarrangement  did  not  take  place  when 
he  must  have  an  accumulation  of  indurated  fsBces  in  his  stomach 
and  bowels,  which  would  of  course  greatly  distress  his  respiration, 
and  in  the  ^dolent  effort  nature  would  make  to  relieve  itself,  this 
rupture  takes  place. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harrison,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  Veterinarian,  page  355,  July,  1833,  on  the  intention  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  effects  of  bad  food,  are  appropriate.  He 
says,  ^^  He  formed  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  the  flat  and 
uneven  land,  without,  I  think,  ever  designing  that  the  cattle 
should  be  confined  to  one  particular  place ;  and  to  each  of  these 
situations  he  has  appropriated  a  variety  in  soil  and  herbage; 
although,  owing  to  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  many  eminent 
men,  the  soils,  as  well  as  their  produce,  have  been  improved  by 
the  various  agricultural  processes ;  yet  a  difference  in  situation, 
soil,  and  produce,  must  and  will  exist  to  the  very  end  of  time ; 
for  not  all  tlie  tact  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  render  all  soib 
capable  of  producing  grasses  of  an  uniform  quality,  or  possessing 
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the  same  nutritive  properties,  or  that  can  be  acted  upon  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  digestive  powers. 

**  Reasoning  thas,  we  may  with  perfect  ease  account  why  cattle 
removed  from  their  native  situation,  whether  it  be  from  iht 
mountain  to  the  valley,  or  vice  versa,  to  tiie  produce  of  which 
their  corporeal  wants  have  not  been  habituated,  will  be  pre-dis- 
posed  to  disordered  digestion  by  such  removal,  which  pre-dis- 
position  will  be  excited  into  action  by  the  food  containing  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  stimulus  than  that  to  which  they  had 
for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed.  ^  Cattle  subject  to  cold 
weather,  and  bad  food  during  winter,  instead  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  hay,  where  grass  is  not  in  sufficiency,  with  warm  sheds, 
&c  &c.,  the  owners  would  not  have  so  many  losses  in  spring  and 
summer,  not  so  many  cases  of  diarrhoeas,  coughs,  <&c.,  which  only 
awaited  an  exciting  cause,  viz.,  fresh  grass,  <&c.  &c.,  to  become 
more  perfectly  developed  in  all  animals  whose  oiganic  powers 
have  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  absurd  deprivation 
and  severity." 

Mr.  Blaine  says,  '^  It  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  meet 
with  broken  winded  horses  whose  lungs  after  death  are  not  struc- 
turally deranged ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  sddcmi 
they  are  seen  thus  free  from  diseased  appearance;  they  are 
hepatized,  or  conjested,  sometimes  tubercular.  If  likewise  a 
mechanical  rupture  of  the  air  cells  were  the  universal  cause  of 
broken  wind,  it  must  always  be  sudden,  or  nearly  so ;  whereas  it 
gives  some  years'  warning  cough,  or  thick  winded  wheese  so 
well  kuovm.'"  Now  this  cough  or  wheeze  may  be  brought  on 
by  a  cold,  and  itself  promote  indigestion,  where  the  powers  of 
digestion  are  naturally  slow,  even  if  the  food  is  of  a  good  quali^ ; 
or  that  cough  or  wheeze  may  be  brought  on  by  bad  food,  and 
more  likely  to  be  so  where  the  digestive  process  is  naturally  in- 
active; the  rupture  may  not  unlikely  take  place  suddenly  at 
last,  when  we  consider  that  the  lungs  have  been  gradually  debili- 


^  This  change  of  food  will  cause  an  increased  rapidity  of  digestion,  which 
Mr.  Harrison  terms  a  disordered  digestion ;  but  which  nevertheless  may 
terminate  in  the  effects  he  describes. 
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tating  daring  these  yean  Mr.  Blaine  speaks  of^  the  inactivity  and 
weakness  of  digestion^  getting  gradually  worse  daring  the  time. 

Again,  he  says,  **  Sabjecting  horses  to  a  long  continued  coarse 
of  feeding  on  dry  food,  as  chaff,  bran,  barley  meal,  &c.  (&c, 
brings  it  on ;  working  in  mills,  where  much  dust  is  necessarily 
inhaled;  it  is  seldom  the  immediate  consequence  of  pneumonia^ 
but  frequently  it  results  from  those  states  of  disordered  respiration 
which  succeed  to  it,  as  thick  wind,  chronic  cough,  &c ;  we  see 
that  it  gradually  steals  on  a  horse,  occupying  months,  and  even 
years,  in  a  slight  occasional  cough,  which  ripening  into  a  state  of 
slightly  impeded  respiration  on  exertion,  at  last  ends  in  broken 
wind ;  we  see  it  follow  one  hard  gallop ;  and  we  can  leave  a  horse 
well  one  day,  and  find  him  broken  winded  the  next^ 

I  have  briefly  quoted  the  variety  and  contrariety  of  cases  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Blaine,  of  horses  becoming  broken  winded,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  any  one  of  them  to  which  this  peculiarity  of 
structure  does  not  closely  apply,  as  rendering  the  horse  peculiarly 
liable  to  broken  wind,  by  indigestion  producing  all  those  effects 
which  he  mentions  as  finally  ending  in  it.  Indigestion,  whether 
originating  in  bad  food,  a  cold,  or  other  causes,  is  the  general 
forerunner  of  diseased  lungs ;  and  it  evidently  is  the  lungs  being 
diseased,  whether  the  air  cells  are  ruptured  or  not,  which  consti- 
tutes bad  or  broken  wind.  Such  may  possibly  happen  to  any 
animal,  although  it  is  well  known  to  happen  more  frequentiy  to 
tiie  horse  than  to  any  other  animaL  I  have  heard  one  case  of  a 
dog  being  broken  winded ;  some  few  of  cows,  which  never  thrive 
or  do  good  after,  and  the  owners  of  all  I  have  heard  speak  of  such 
cases  in  cows,  attribute  the  disease  to  some  very  bad  hay  they  hap- 
pened to  have  some  particular  time  previous.  The  so  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  it  to  the  horse  than  to  the  cow  is  evid^ntiy 
from  the  more  weak  and  slow  process  of  digestion  in  him  than  in 
the  other.  Violent  exertion  alone  does  not  cause  it,  or  it  would 
occur  to  horses  much  more  frequentiy  than  it  does.  See  the  violent 
exertion  of  the  race  horse,  and  the  long  continued  and  violent  exer- 
tion of  the  hunter,  taking  his  rasping  leaps  one  after  another,  during 
his  other  violent  exertion  of  galloping,  enough,  if  exertion  alone 
caused  it,  to  rupture  his  air  cells  in  one  fox  chase ;  yet  they  go 
broken  winded  much  more  seldom  than  hacks  or  cart  horses; 
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simply  because  they  have  the  best  and  most  choice  haj  and  corn, 
while  other  sorts  of  horses  are  more  subject  to  have  both  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

Broken  wind  does  not  always  occur  to  horses  under  circum- 
stances of  violent  bodily  exertion ;  it  is  known  to  happen  to  them 
out  at  g^ass,  as  before  observed;  in  which  case  it  may  be^  and 
probably  is,  owing  to  violent  organic  exertion.  A  horse,  in  a  fool 
state  of  body,  turned  out  to  grass,  eats  greedily  of  it:  in  doing 
which,  he  is  a  long  time  in  disencumbering  his  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  their  accumulated,  and  probably  indurated  load ;  hia  longs 
are  distressed  to  a  great  degree  without  bodily  exertion,  and 
nature  makes  an  effort  to  relieve  itself,  by  which  effort  the  lungs 
may  or  may  not  be  ruptured,  according  as  the  intestines  are  more 
or  less  loaded  with  indurated  matter. 

A  cow  and  a  horse  may  have  been  eating  for  weeks  or  months 
from  the  same  stack  of  hay,  one  as  free  from  labour  as  the  other, 
and  the  hay  neither  of  very  good  nor  of  very  bad  quality,  and 
both  turned  to  grass  on  the  same  day ;  yet  what  inferiority  existed 
in  the  hay  will  be  much  more  visible  in  the  horse^s  appearance 
than  in  that  of  the  cow;  she  has  plenty  of  Dornoch  room,  and 
her  stomach  is  not  disordered  to  such  a  degree  as  the  horse^s  is ; 
every  one  experienced  in  horseflesh  is  aware  of  the  very  great  and 
evident  difference  it  makes  in  the  condition  of  a  horse  between 
eating  for  a  length  of  time  very  good  hay,  or  hay  only  moderately 
inferior ;  Nimrod  has  said  much  on  that  subject,  and  with  great 
truth ;  a  small  degree  of  difference  in  the  quality  of  hay,  is  per- 
ceptible in  a  horse  in  a  very  few  days,  much  more  so  than  in  other 
cattle  that  feed  on  it ;  simply  from  the  greater  want  of  energy  in 
his  digestive  organs  or  agency,  from  his  peculiarity  of  structure. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  if  a  horse  becomes  disordered  in  any 
way,  from  whatever  cause,  or  however  trifling  a  degree  at  the 
first,  he  is  more  delicate  under  it,  and  more  difficult  to  cure,  than 
most  other  animals ;  and  I  would  beg  to  ask,  what  rational  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  it,  more  obvious,  or  more  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  than  his  naturally  peculiar  slow  and  weak  powers  of 
digestion  ?  The  less  active  and  powerful  it  naturaUy  is,  the  greater 
the  injurious  effect,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
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efforts  of  nature,  is  any  injury  done  to  the  system  by  whatever  means. 
The  gastric  jnice  is  allowed  to  be  the  principal  and  most  powerful 
agent  of  digestion ;  its  energy  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength 
of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach ;  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
horse^s  stomach  are  probably  stronger  than  those  of  other  animals ; 
therefore  in  the  horse,  the  first  and  most  powerful  agent  of  digestion 
possesses  less  energy  than  it  does  in  other  animals,  and  consequently 
is  weaker  in  its  effects  upon  the  food.  Pressure  and  irritation 
are  secondary  agents  of  digestion ;  of  these  the  horse  is  partially 
deprived,  his  stomach  being  less  contractile  and  removed  from 
pressure  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  small 
and  not  expansive  so  as  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  has  consequently  less  aid  in  digestion  from  the 
required  irritation  on  the  other  hand,  renders  the  secondary  agents 
of  digestion  less  efficient  in  him  than  in  other  animals ;  he  is  thus 
deficient  in  both  first  and  secondary  agents  of  digestion,  without 
any  countervailing  properties  in  his  system  to  promote  or  consti- 
tute an  equivalent  for  those  deficiencies. 

I  have  thus  ventured  my  own  opinion  on  the  primary  cause  of 
broken  wind,  to  which  horses  are  so  peculiarly  liable  ;  it  is  open 
to  whatever  criticism  is  thought  worthy  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  by 
Hiose  who  are,  and  who  ought  to  be,  more  competent  than  myself 
to  determine  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  If  I  have  thrown  out 
any  hints  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  that  most  noble  of  all 
animals,  the  horse,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  even  should  I 
prove  to  be  mistaken ;  its  being  my  candid  and  honest  opinion, 
and  being  expressed  with  no  other  view  than  to  prove  beneficial 
to  him,  will  be  my  own  recompense.  At  all  events,  it  will  pro- 
bably promote  discussion,  and  cause  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  so  that  good  may  result  from  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  must  now  return  to  the  inquiry  into  the  comparative  organiza- 
tion of  the  digestive  faculties  of  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  man. 

We  may  conclude,  that  a  hunter  has  some  of  his  over-night^s 
food,  together  with  his  moming'^s  corn  remaining  in  his  stomach 
and  intestines,  when  lie  leaves  his  stable,  which  continues  gra- 
dually to  support  his  strength  during  the  labour  of  the  day.  We 
have  the  ass  with  six  hours^  rest  after  eating,  and  the  farina  of 
oats  not  wholly  converted  into  chyme,  while  from  one  to  two  hours. 
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according  to  Magendie,  is  sufficient  time  for  wfaeaten  bread  in  tiie 
stomach  of  a  dog.  In  this  comparison  it  mast  be  admitted,  that  bread 
having  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation  and  of  baking,  is  sooner 
digested  than  the  farina  in  its  raw  state ;  bat  that  consideration  is  by 
no  means  eqaal  to  the  difference  between  one  or  two  hours  in  one  ani- 
mal, and  six  or  seven  in  the  other ;  any  aliment  that  is  fermentative, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  farina  of  oats,  offers  but  little  resistance  to 
the  gastricjuice,and  is  soon  digested,  therefore  the  ass  being  upwards 
of  six  hours  in  digesting  it  in  one  state,  and  the  dog  only  one  or  two 
hours  in  the  other  state,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  a  much  greater 
rapidity  of  digestion  in  the  dog  than  in  the  ass  or  horse. 

The  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  horse  from  that  of  the 
dog  appears  necessary  to  support  his  strength  during  the  labour 
he  is  destined  for;  his  stomach  is  small,  but  organized  by  nature 
for  digestion  of  his  food  being  principally  performed  in  his  intes- 
tines, they  being  large,  and  further  removed  than  his  stomach 
from  obstructing  the  action  of  his  lungs,  in  order  that  he  may 
take  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aliment,  and  that  aliment  progres- 
sively nourish  him,  and  sustain  his  strength  during  the  many 
hours  he  is  at  work  and  absent  from  his  manger,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  time  required  for  his  eating  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

Digestion  is  more  rapid  in  the  man  than  in  the  dog ;  they  both 
eat  the  same  food,  with  the  exception  of  bone ;  from  digestion  of  the 
former  being  more  active,  and  a  smaller  quantity  filling  his  stomach, 
which  is  sooner  digested  than  a  larger  quantity,  he  requires  to  eat 
a  full  meal  oftener  in  the  twenty-four  hours  than  a  dog  requires  to 
eat  We  have,  therefore,  that  unerring  guide,  nature,  before  our 
eyes,  in  feeding  the  greyhound  when  training  him  for  the  course ; 
the  propensity  to  eat  much  or  little  in  man  or  beast  is  controlled 
by  the  capacity  of  the  respective  stomachs;  the  brute  animal 
seeks  instinctively  that  kind  of  food  most  adapted  to  his  nature, 
and  nature  has  beautifully  adapted  the  organization  of  his  stomach 
and  his  powers  of  digestion  according  to  the  time  required  for 
him  to  eat  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  adapted  him  to  the 
time  required  to  be  at  work  in  the  interim  between  meals. 

Mr.  Percival  appears  not  to  have  considered  the  continuity  of 
change  taking  place  in  the  changeable  parts  of  the  animal  solids 
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and  fluidny  when  he  inferred  that  '^  the  horse^s  stomach  was  pro- 
portionally smally  in  order  to  render  him  more  effective  as  an 
animal  of  speed  and  bnrthen,  the  gastric  process  of  digestion 
being  very  active,  and  chyme  continually  flowing  ont,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  aliment  he  continnes  to  take  in  ;^  for  on  the 
contrary,  digestion  in  him  is  slow,  and  performed  in  the  intestine?, 
the  aliment  progressively  nourishing  his  frame  and  supporting  his 
strength,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  his  being  rendered  more  effec- 
tive as  an  animal  of  speed  and  burthen ;  for  if  it  were  so  quickly 
converted  into  chyme  as  he  seems  to  consider  it,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  eke  out  his  strength  for  the  great  length  of  time  he  is 
at  work  and  absent  from  his  manger,  as  it  would  all  have  passed 
off  into  the  system  long  before,  and  for  want  of  fresh  support 
coming  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  weakness  would  ensue. 

The  same  mistaken  idea  is  conceived  with  those  who  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  greyhound  to  be  empty  when  he  runs, 
as  in  such  case  he  must  be  getting  weaker  and  weaker  throughout 
the  day,  and  his  stomach  being  exhausted  would  add  to  the  weak- 
ness experienced  by  the  body.^  The  dog  eats,  or  should  eat,  bread 
or  pudding  of  one  degree  of  digestibility. ;  vegetables  of  different 
degrees,  but  easier  digested  than  flesh ;  the  latter  also  possessing 
different  degrees  of  digestibility,  but  the  hardest  of  its  digestion 
is  completed  sooner  than  bone ;  they  all  require  a  longer  time  for 
digestion,  absorption,  and  by  its  circulation  thrown  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  creating  new  flesh,  and  renewing 
the  strength  in  the  dog  more  than  in  the  man«  The  dog  eats,  in 
a  short  time,  his  full  meal  of  vegetable  substances  and  of  flesh ; 
and  if  you  allow  him  to  do  so  to  satiety,  he  will  take  a  bone  to  his 
bed  and  eat  it  at  leisure ;  if,  in  some  hours  after,  you  offer  him 
both  flesh  and  bone,  he  will  perhaps  eat  a  little,  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  bone  is  what  he  retires  with,  which  is  the  longest  in  digestion. 


*  The  muscular  power  of  the  body  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  stomach ; 
if  the  stomach  is  either  exhausted  for  want  of  food,  or  oppressed  with  so 
much  of  it  as  to  be  fully  occupied  in  digesting  it,  the  efforts  of  the  heart 
are  directed  to  its  assistance,  concentrating  the  bodily  energy  towards  it; 
and  vice  versd^  if  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  muscular  power  of 
the  body  is  at  liberty  to  be  wholly  directed  to  other  necessary  purposes. 

3  c 
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but  which^  from  that  very  cause,  he  instinctively  eats,  as  it  ekes  out 
his  strength  a  longer  time  than  any  other  food.  Thns  nature  dic- 
tates to  him  food,  and  provides  him  with  a  powerfol  masseter 
muscle  in  his  jaw  to  enable  him  to  cmsh  it,  which  will  keep  his 
stomach  longer  from  being  exhausted  for  want  of  more  food,  tiuu^ 
a  man  will  be  from  the  food  he  eats,  and  his  power  of  digest- 
ing it 

By  that  refinement  of  feeding  the  dog  two  half  meak  in  a  day 
that  he  may  not  distend  his  stomach,  and  make  him  uncomforta- 
ble, you  are  thwarting  nature,  disappointing  his  appetite,  and  by 
making  him  restiess,  losing  part  of  the  benefit  which  he  ought  to 
derive  from  his  refreshment ;  besides  which,  if  he  has  only  half 
a  meal,  digestion  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  when  he  takes  a  full 
meal,  though  the  food  may  be  of  the  same  nature ;  his  appetite  is 
not  so  thoroughly  appeased,  which  will  more  endanger  his  rest  being 
interrupted  in  the  night  by  craving  for  more  food;  and  it  also  dis- 
arranges the  natural  organization.  There  is  more  time  required 
than  is  supposed  by  many  for  the  ^ole  food  to  undei^  the 
necessary  changes  to  lose  the  qualities  it  had  when  eaten,  and  be 
assimilated  to  part  of  tiie  dog  that  eats  it;  by  adding  fresh 
food  before  the  former  is  gone  off,  you  impose  on  nature,  or  on  the 
stomach,  the  task  of  carrying  on  two  different  operations  at  the 
same  time,  beginning  the  digestion  of  fresh  food  while  nature  is 
still  busied  in  completing  that  of  the  last  This  latter  position  is 
by  some  carried  farther  than  the  principle  on  which  they  advance 
will  warrant,  as  even  to  the  human  species  eating  a  small  biscoit 
is  by  them  interdicted  for  some  time  after  eating  a  meal,  which  is 
a  refinement  in  a  greater  extreme  to  two  meals  instead  of  one 
in  a  day ;  nevertheless,  eating  in  quantity  soon  after  having  done 
the  same,  is  objectionable  in  theory  and  practice  also,  witii  boHi 
men  and  dogs ;  in  a  horse  the  position  is  quite  different,  as  his 
organization  is  calculated  for  eating  a  length  of  time,  or  fresh 
food  in  quick  succession,  as  he  cannot  eat  enough  in  a  short 
time  to  sustain  his  strength ;  men  are  a  much  shorter  time  in 
eating  sufficient  than  a  horse,  dogs  a  shorter  time  than  men ;  the 
objection  to  eating  in  quantity,  and  in  a  short  time  repeating  it, 
applies  more  to  the  dog  than  to  other  animals,  and  more  to  the 
greyhound  in  training  than  to  other  dogs ;  you  have  not  time  in  the 
winter  to  give  two  meals  in  a  day,  of  proper  food,  without  inter- 
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feringf  with  liis  exercise^  or  lii0  exercise  interfering  with  the  diges- 
tion of  his  food ;  therefore  with  him,  by  twice  feeding  in  a  day, 
you  are  imposing  this  doable  task  on  nature  of  carrying  on  two 
different  operations  at  one  time,  at  the  time  you  want  to  assist 
nature^  the  greatest  d^^ree  possible. 

A  fiill  meal  of  proper  food  does  not  endanger  the  dog  losing  his 
rest  in  the  night,  but  allows  more  time  in  the  day,  having  previously 
had  his  quantum  of  exercise,  for  his  food  to  digest  in  its  regular 
and  natural  course;  a  full  meal  is  the  most  congenial  to  his 
nature,  to  the  organization,  and  (if  of  a  variety  of  aliment  of 
different  degrees  of  digestibility,)  is  the  most  strengthening  to  his 
frame. 

With  respect  to  Cornaro  living  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
five  years  on  a  regular  regimen  of  only  fourteen  ounces  of  food 
daily,  I  can  readily  imagine,  when  you  have  found  out  the  capacity 
and  power  of  a  man^s  stomach,  or  of  any  animal^s,  that  a  uniform 
quantity  of  food  suitable  to  that  capacity,  will  best  conduce  to  old 
age,  by  not  overstretching  those  powers,  but  keeping  them  **  from 
spending  till  time  of  necessity.^  But  in  training  greyhounds  we 
are  not  training  them  to  run  a  race  for  old  age.  In  training  or 
dieting  a  man  to  live  long,  you  neither  stretch  the  powers  of  his 
stomach  with  its  full  quantum  of  food,  nor  the  powers  of  his  body 
by  great  exertion ;  one  must  be  coeval  with  the  other ;  and  by  the 
same  rule,  if  you  put  him  to  great  exertion,  you  must  give  him 
greater  nourishment  to  support  his  bodily  strength,  or  he  will  soon 
become  weaker. 

Mr.  Lascelles,  who  considers  a  fortnight  quite  sufficient  to  get 
a  greyhound  in  condition,  says,  '^  that  you  cannot  safely  do  that 
more  than  three  times  during  a  season.^  I  suppose  he  means,  you 
cannot  safely  do  that  oftener,  without  an  injurious  wearing  away 
of  the  constitutions  of  such  fine  shaped  animals,  of  which  such 
fine  superiority  of  speed  and  energy  is  required ;  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  he  is  right  in  principle,  and  not  sure  that  you  can 
safely  carry  it  to  a  gfreater  extent  in  practice,  except  with  very 
strong  constitutioned  dogs.  Some  difference  may  be  allowed  in 
that  respect ;  when  they  are  wanted,  their  powers  are  required  to 
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be  od  tlie  full  stretch;  and  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  if  that 
great  energy  and  exertion  are  exercised  with  moderation  each 
season,  they  will  be  able  to  run  well  for  a  greater  number  of 
seasons,  retain  the  acme  of  their  speed,  and  their  inclination  to 
exert  it  to  the  utmost,  than  if  those  powers  were  exertej  each 
season  much  more  frequently.  But  to  stint  a  man  to  moderation 
in  quantity  of  food  most  conducive  to  <^d  age,  and  forcing  a  dog 
to  tip-top  condition  to  course  hares  and  win  a  cup,  are  two  very 
different  things,  bearing  no  analogy  to  each  other* 

The  utility  of  allowing  the  same  weight  of  food  for  all  men 
alike,  be  their  weight  or  stature  ever  so  different,  as  recommended 
by  the  celebrated  Abernethy  to  men  training  for  the  prize  ring, 
may  be  doubted  as  being  the  best  possible  system.  This  might 
possibly  be  put  to  the  test  with  a  more  conclusive  and  satisfiactory 
result  with  two  greyhounds  of  equal  speed,  but  not  of  the  same 
weight  or  size,  than  with  men,  by  adopting  something  like  the 
plan  hereafter  recommended  to  be  pursued  to  ascertain  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  the  quantity  of  flesh  each  dog  runs 
best  upon.  When  that  la  ascertained,  I  can  readily  concede  the 
point,  that  a  uniform  quantity  during  his  time  of  training  is  better 
than  an  irregular  quantity,  and  given  to  him  uniformly  at  the 
same  hour  each  day,  for  habit  influences  their  craving  sooner  or 
later  for  food,  and  consequently  influences  their  resting  well  or  ill 
during  the  night. 

A  uniform  quantity  of  food,  consisting  of  a  proper  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  is  the  greatest  desideratum; 
a  full  meal  of  variety  of  aliment,  without  fat,  having  previously 
had  quantum  smfficU  of  exercise,  well  cleaned  and  brushed  over, 
put  into  a  clean,  warm  kennel,  the  energy  of  their  stomachs  restored 
by  a  small  quantity  of  warm  broth,  a  little  tliickened,  and  rert 
an  hour  or  two  before  feeding,  and  three  hours  afterwards  without 
liquids,  after  which  about  half  an  hour  of  walking  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  emptying  themselves,  and  their  kennel  cleaned  from 
any  fresh  filth  they  have  made,  the  door  set  open  meanwhile  to 
sweeten  the  kennel,  themselves  brushed  over  again  when  brought 
in,  and  if  you  wish  to  force  them  furtlier  with  nutriment,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  or  two  for  each  dog,  and  for  their  better  rest  during  the 
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niglit  by  not  craving  for  more  food,  a  few  bones,  say  two  or  three 
for  each,  from  a  neck  of  mutton  for  instance.  This  system  fol- 
lowed for  a  week,  or  only  four  or  five  days  before  conrsing,  the 
dogs  being  previously  in  good  health,  and  plenty  of  gentle  exer- 
cise,  with  a  good  portion  of  muscular  flesh  on  their  bones,  and  with 
equal  blood,  shape  and  speed,  you  will  not  easily  be  beaten  in  vour 
courses.  For  if  this  system,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  orgaui- 
zation  of  the  animal,  and  administered  by  skilful  hands,  will  not  beat, 
either  for  a  short  course  or  long  one,  or  for  one  or  two  courses  or 
more  in  a  day,  all  the  artificial  compounds,  amseed,  isinglass,  or 
any  other  unnatural  food  which  all  the  fancy-mongers  in  England 
can  invent,  with  their  two  hours'  galloping  exercise  to  boot,  and 
all  their  additional  trouble  and  expense,  and  continued  week  after 
week,  and  montli  after  month,  till  the  dogs  are  become  "  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable ;"  then,  and  not  till  then,  vrill  I  give  up  my 
judgment  in  dog  flesh. 

Grass  and  com  for  the  horse  were  neither  of  them  originally 
the  invention  of  man ;  they  were  among  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
ordained  by  a  bountiful  Providence  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast ;  the  latter,  in  the  first  instance,  eat  them  green  in  the  field, 
because  he  found  it  readily  for  them,  and  the  season  dried  and 
cured  it  for  their  winter  use,  till  tlie  ingenuity  of  the  former, 
instructed  by  nature's  periodical  re-production  of  them,  learned  to 
tm  the  earth,  and  sow  the  seed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  storing  it 
for  use,  to  serve  until  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained  from  the  earth, 
he  found  it  more  beneficial,  after  being  dry  and  seasoned,  by  which 
the  inferior  particles  are  liberated  and  dispersed,  in  supporting  the 
strength  of  the  animal  under  his  labour,  than  when  eaten  in  its 
green  and  raw  state ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  found  tlie  necessity 
of  controlling  the  quantity  eaten  for  particular  purposes,  and 
directing  the  proportion  of  each  sort  Precisely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  it  that  the  greyhound  is  controlled  in  the  quantity  of  flesh 
difierent  from  what  his  own  inclination  would  prompt  him  to  eat, 
and  instead  of  giving  that  flesh  in  its  raw  state,  depriving  it  of  its 
rawness  and  grossness  of  impurities,  by  culinary  process,  as  the 
horse  having  seasoned  hay  and  com  instead  of  grass  when  he  is 
wanted  for  hard  work,  but  which  if  left  to  his  own  guidance  he 
would  eat  in  its  green  and  raw  state,  though  good  seasoned  sweet 
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hay  was  before  him;  but  of  that  good  seasoned  hay  and  corn,  fliey 
allow  him  as  much  as  he  will  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  when  in 
training  for  the  greatest  exertion  he  can  be  put  to  perform.^  To 
give  a  dog  only  half  what  he  will  eat  at  a  time,  or  to  give  him 
that  food  which  is  so  excessively  light,  and  easy  of  digestion  of 
artificial  compounds  and  jellies,  instead  of  his  more  natural  food, 
when  nature  has  provided  him  with  a  stomach  capable  of  digesting 
bone  itself,  is  as  anomalous  as  feeding  a  horse  with  ferm^ited 
bread  and  fine  old  cheese,  instead  of  hay  and  com. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  is  eminently  manifest 
in  the  organization  of  the  animal  system,  and  its  beautiful  adaptap> 
tion  in  the  several  species  to  their  peculiar  uses  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  as  is  evident  in  the  comparison  of  the  difierent  irrgnnim 
tion  in  the  dog  and  the  horse.  The  machinery  is  so  constructed  ai 
to  give  support  to  the  two  animals,  and  nourish  them,  according  as 
their  powers  are  brought  into  action,  corresponding  with  thele^th 
of  time  each  requires  to  eat  and  digest  his  food,  and  the  time 
required  for  the  labour  of  each,  which  varies  accordingly.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  machine,  to  which  He  alone  gives  U£e,  by 
furnishing  it  with  a  circulating  fluid,  called  blood;  but  independent 
of  giving  it  life,  that  beautiful  organization  and  arrangement  of  its 
constituent  parts  for  the  purpose  intended,  all  aiming  at  the  same 
end,  but  by  a  different  ratio  of  means,  is  far  above  all  human 
intellect  to  invent,  and  cannot  feii  on  reflection  to  inspire  a  senti- 
ment of  truly  religious  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  a  bountiful 
Creator.  The  infidel  scoffer  and  unbeliever  in  a  divine  Creator  of 
all  things,  will  be  unable,  on  this  point  alone,  to  establish  an 
hypothesis  on  which  to  maintain  his  doctrine  of  mortal  supremacy, 
in  which  he  so  stubbornly  and  stiff-neckedly  adheres  in  his  falla- 
cious notions,  as  if  man  had  been  the  artificer  of  everything; 
the  reflection  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  Plato,  when  walk* 
ing  with  a  friend,  and  observing  a  fine  looking  large  mansion, 
«Who  built  that  house?'*   said  his  friend;  ''God,''  said  Plato. 


^  Mr.  White,  in  his  Farriery,  appears  to  consider  grass  as  the  onfy 
natural  food  for  a  horse.  If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  two  things  onfy^ 
amongst  many  others  that  might  be  named ;  first,  as  com  is  the  product 
of  the  earth  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  not  originally  by  the  in- 
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"  How  could  God  bnUd  a  house  ?^  returned  Ids  friend ;  "  Why," 
said  Plato,  '^  Who  built  this  beautiful  universe,  and  how  did  he 
bmldit?" 

To  deny  the  Omnipresence  of  a  munificent  and  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence in  the  formation  of  this  diversity  and  beautiful  adaptation 
of  structure  of  all  his  creatures  to  tlie  several  uses  for  which 
their  powers  were,  by  his  ordination,  directed,  is  impious,  irre- 
verent, and  sacrilegious  to  the  Divine  Being ;  and  to  suppose  that 
the  combined  ingenuity  of  all  mankind,  even  after  the  seven 
thousand  years^  experience  and  knowledge  of  that  beautiful 
mechanism  can  produce  its  like  in  form  or  feature;  or  that  the 
same  Being  who  created  and  thus  beautifully  adapted  all  their 
powers  does  not  retain  the  power  to  punish  those  whom  he  has 
endowed  with  reasoning  intellect  for  their  disobedience  to  his 
ordination  in  their  various  misdeeds,  rrhen  and  hart,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  he  thinks  meet,  but  whicli  to  us  is  inscrutable,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  at  once  impious,  absurd,  and  ridiculous. 

These  infidel  unbelievers  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence  are  some- 
times taught,  by  those  they  attempt  themselves  to  teach,  by  simple 
innocence,  that  their  doctrine  is  erroneous.  The  atheist  who  had 
his  own  child  on  his  knee,  teaching  him  that  nature  was  tiie  source 
from  which  everything  was  derived,  being  asked  by  the  child,  when 
in  his  innocent  playfulness,  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  father^s  nose, 
*'  Who  made  that  ?''  answered,  «  Nature,''  «  Well,  but  then,"  said 
the  child,  ''  who  made  nature  F"  The  father  was  set  fast  for  an 
answer.    Nor  can  the  atheists  bring  forward  any  sound  reason  in 


genoity  of  man ;  and  allowing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  some  other  grain  to 
be  for  the  food  and  use  of  mankind,  what  was  the  pmpose  of  the  Creator 
causing,  what  are  called  horse  beans,  to  spring  up  with  other  grain,  as 
I  know  not  much  other  use  they  are  put  to  than  feeding  horses  ?  Secondly, 
what  was  the  use  of  nature  providing  the  horse's  teeth,  called  grinders,  with 
rough  ends  to  meet  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  ?  Surely  not  to  grind  green 
grass ;  the  smooth  ends,  like  those  of  dogs,  would  be  sufficient  for  grass ; 
though  the  horse  has  a  masseter  muscle  attached  to  his  nether  jaw,  it  h  by 
no  means  so  powerful  a  muscle  comparatively  as  that  with  which  the  dog  is 
furnished  to  enable  him  to  crush  bone. 
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answer  to  many  such  pithy  questions  which  may  be  asked  of  them^ 
and  their  perseverance  in  their  erroneous  notions  in  the  face  of 
such  unanswerable  questions  in  support  of  their  doctrine  cannot 
be  attributed  otherwise  than  to  the  obduracy  of  their  minds  steeled 
against  conviction. 

Before  we  can  allow  the  atheist  the  superior  penetration  which 
lie  assumes  over  those  who  admit  the  supremacy  of  a  divine  Creator 
and  Artificer  in  tlie  ordination  of  nature's  works,  he  must  inform  us 
by  what  means^  or  mechanical  agency,  are  derived  (otherwise  than 
by  tlie  will  of  tlie  divine  Creator)  our  faculty  of  thought^  of  reflec- 
tion, recollection,  calculation,  and  the  general  powers  of  reasoning 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  and  made  superior  beings  over  the 
brute  species,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  control  and  govern 
them.  If  he  cannot  inform  us  on  that  subject,  he  must  be  content 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  less,  instead  of  more  penetration  than 
the  good  Christian.  Neither  can  the  Puritan  support  his  super- 
cilious abhorrence,  and  pretended  sinfulness  of  witnessing  and 
admiring  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  several  performances 
of  God's  creatures,  '*  to  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures,  works,*" 
in  tlie  capacities  for  which  they  are  by  Him  especially  ordained, 
when  they  reflect  how  admirably  tlie  organic  powers  of  each  are 
adapted  to  the  labour  they  respectively  have  to  perform  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man. 

**  Let  Christianity,^  as  before  quoted  from  the  translator  of 
Arrian,  "  transfuse  its  lenient  spirit  into  all  our  sports,  and  in- 
stead  of  the  amphitheatrical  entertainments  and  barbarian  amuse- 
ments of  infidels,  let  us  have  such  as  are  congenial  to  the  humanity 
of  christians.  Let  us  be  the  champions  of  rational  recreation,  not 
of  brutal  gratifications — the  friends  of  man,  and  not  unnecessarily 
the  enemies  of  inferior  animals ;  spectators  in  our  temperate  and 
innocent  diversions  of  the  innate  faculties  and  prowess  for  the 
seizure  of  the  destined  animals  of  the  chase,  and  witnesses  of  the 
curious  search  or  conquest  of  one  beast  over  another,  pursued  by 
a  natural  instinct  of  enmity.'' 

"  Know  that  such 
Transporting  pleasures  were  by  Heaven  ordained 
Wisdom's  relief,  and  virtue's  great  reward." — SomervWe. 
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Neither  is  the  study  by  mankind,  (and  by  the  yoathful  part  in  parti- 
cular) of  the  organization  of  the  various  animals,  and  of  the  best  mode 
of  feeding  them,  devoid  of  useful  instruction,  and  inducement  to 
practise  it,  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  health,  by  a  control 
over  their  own  appetite,  and  inclination  for  indulging  it.  A  young 
man  of  hale  constitution,  full  of  healthy  juices,  which  produce 
high  spirits,  animation,  and  perhaps  volatility  of  mind,  disregards 
the  sober  admonition  offered  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  health, 
disdaining  to  notice  it ;  as  was  quaintly  remarked  of  Solomon's 
advice,  when  he  said,  that  ^*  they  who  get  married,  do  well ;  but 
they  that  live  singly  do  better ;"  to  which  it  was  rejoined,  that 
**  You  must  remember  Solomon  was  an  old  man  when  he  said  bo  J* 
So  is  a  healthy  young  man  more  disregardful  of  his  future  health 
and  welfare,  than  when  he  has  experienced  the  consequence  of 
such  neglect;  but  when  fired  with  emulation  to  see  his  favourite 
dogs  or  horses  excel  his  contemporaries  in  sport,  he  is  drawn  to 
an  anxious  inquiry  how  to  manage  them  best  for  that  purpose, 
which  instruction  insidiously  steals  into  his  conviction  of  the 
analogy  to  his  own  state,  and  the  necessity  of  regulating  his  own 
eating  and  drinking,  and  otherwise  controlling  his  inclinations  ac- 
cording to  it,  which  is  more  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  tlian  if 
directly  offered  to  him  for  that  purpose :  for  instance,  there  is  not 
one  stronger  or  more  useful  feature  in  feeding  dogs,  or  more 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  study  the  philosophical  cause  and 
effect,  nor  yet  more  clear  and  convincing,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, than  that  of  not  giving  liquids  in  quantity  at  the  same  time, 
as  eating  heartily  of  solid  food,  or  soon  after ;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  habit  of  men  more  likely  to  be  the  forerunner,  in  its  effects, 
of  a  variety  of  evils,  than  in  drinking  at  that  time,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing more  common  in  practice;  and  it  will  be  found  by  the  theory 
on  the  subject,  and  confirmed  by  practice,  that  the  more  you  drink  at 
that  time,  the  more  you  require  to  drink  afterwards,  and  the  most 
conducive  to  that  baneful  effect,  drunkenness ;  the  stomach  dis- 
tended with  liquids,  those  liquids  mix  with  the  digestive  juices, 
and  weaken  their  power ;  the  watery  part  of  those  liquids  soon 
passing  off,  leaves  the  solid  food  to  be  digested  when  the  stomach 
is  in  a  state  of  debility,  thereby  causing  tliirst ;  you  gratify  that 
thirsty  sensation  by  drinking  more,  and  continuing  to  repeat  it, 
thus  carrying  on  the  evil  effects  until  you  become  intoxicated,  or 

3  D 
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or  until  yon  approximate  towards  it,  which  leads  to  fiutiier  < 
to  aD  indefinite  degree ;  meanwhile,  your  food  does  not  undergo  its 
regular  and  natural  course  of  digestion,  and  does  yon  much  less 
real  good  than  it  would  have  done  without  those  liquids. 

But  enough  of  this;  I  must,  in  sporting  language,  '^Hark 
back  ;^  t)ie  reflection  by  its  analogy  forced  itself  on  my  mind,  and 
has  led  me  into  a  digression  from  the  original  subject 

Arrian's  remarks  on  the  kenneling  of  greyhounds  are  wordiy  of 
attention,  which,  though  at  so  distant  a  day,  are  not  very  diswmilar 
to  the  method  pursued  by  some  modem  coursers.  He  says,  p.  95, 
*^  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  for  dogs  to  sleep  with  each  other, 
and  more  especially  so,  if  they  touch  one  another  in  bed.  For  as 
all  cutaneous  irritation  is  removed  by  a  man  sleeping  with  them, 
so,  when  they  sleep  together,  they  generate  every  sort  of  foulness 
of  skin,  by  warmth  and  close  contact,  and  are  generally  full  of 
mange ;  to  which  cause  must  be  referred  the  very  offensive  and 
pungent  stench  on  entering  a  kennel  where  many  hounds  are  kept 
together.''* 


^  A  kennel  ought  at  all  times  to  be  well  ventilated ;  for,  8ii]^[K)6ing  it  is 
kept  sweet  and  clean  as  possible  by  frequent  washing  and  cleaning  of  the 
floor,  yet  where  there  are  many  dogs  together,  the  atmospheric  air  is  mixed 
with  the  air  they  expire,  and  is  not  so  healthy  for  them  to  re-inspire  as  the 
pure  atmospheric  air.  Magendie  says,  p.  387,  '*  ^ere  escapes  firom  the 
breast  a  great  quantity  of  vapour,  cBlLed  pulmonary  iranapiratkm  ;  becadcs 
its  chemical  composition  is  difierent  from  that  of  the  inspired  air;  the  pfo- 
portion  of  azote  is  much  the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is 
quite  difierent*'  Again,  p.  393,  he  says,  "  Philosophers  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  studying  the  efiects  of  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air. 
They  have  also  wished  to  determine  the  efiects  of  the  respiration  of  other 
gases.  Animals  have  been  plunged  into  each  of  them,  men  have  respired 
them  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  and  it  has  been  found  that  ofmos- 
pheric  air  alone  is  fit  for  respiration;  animals  are  destroyed  with  mofe  or 
less  nudity  by  all  the  ottier  gases ;  even  oxygen,  when  pure,  it  destmetive 
of  life;  and  its  mixture  with  azote,  in  difierent  proportions  from  that  <^  the 
air,  always  kills  the  animals  that  breathe  it,  sooner  or  later.*' 

If,  therefore,  those  kennels  which  are  well  and  frequently  cleansed  from 
filth  arp  unhealthy  from  the  want  of  being  well  ventilated  also,  what  must 
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His  translator  adds,  '<  Mange  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  constitutional  in  some  dogs,  infections  in  others,  and  in 
a  few  I  have  known  it  hereditary.  Ancient  sportsmen  had  great 
dread  of  mange  in  their  kennels.  Gratius  recommends  the  first 
dog  affected  with  it  to  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  others  catching  so 
loathsome  a  disease.^  Venesection  and  purgation,  as  recommended 
by  Savary,  are  most  important  auxiliaries  to  inunction,  where  you 
apply  ointment^ — See  Blaine. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  known  mange  to  be  effectually 
cured  by  an  ointment  procured  from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Tom- 
kinsouy  chemists  and  druggists.  Friar  Gate,  Derby,  from  whom 
I  have  also  had  powders  for  the  worms  for  young  whelps  as 


those  kennels  be  which  are  neither  ventilated  Dor  firequently  washed  clean  ? 
They  must  be  enough  to  poison  a  cat:  excuse  me,  my  good  firiend,  who  will 
by  that  expression  know  to  whose  kmrnel  I  am  in  particular  alluding ;  but 
I  never  enter  your  kennel  either  morning,  noon,  or  evening,  but  I  have 
great  occasion  for  my  snuff-box,  and  cannot  even  then  bear  to  be  in  it 
long ;  the  dogs  are  all  loose  in  it,  their  owner  being  bigoted  in  prejudice 
against  their  being  tied,  and  if  you  open  the  door  only  a  little  way  to  look 
at  them,  you  have  to  keep  them  from  rushing  out  for  a  little  fi;e6h  air  by 
a  whip  or  stick ;  or  if  you  have  to  go  into  the  kennel,  you  are  ^bliged  to 
shut  yourself  in  to  keep  them  from  running  out ;  this  want  of  their  being 
fastened  by  a  chain  or  strap  is  probably  one  cause  why  the  kennel  is  not 
more  frequently  well  cleaned  and  ventilated  by  the  door  being  set  open 
for  the  time ;  as  to  do  so  would  give  additional  trouble  in  getting  the  dogs  into 
the  kennel  again,  besides  the  chance  of  their  running  away,  or  of  laming 
themselves,  or  of  other  mischief  while  the  man  is  cleaning  the  kennel,  and 
consequently  not  attending  to  them.  The  consequence  of  this  want  of 
cleanliness  is  an  additional  injury  to  the  lungs,  by  an  increased  adulteration 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  caused  by  a  number  of  dogs  or  horses  being  confined 
in  an  ill  ventilated  kennel  or  stable ;  the  filth  undergoes  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  according  as  it  lies  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  before  being  cleaned  out,  the  g^aseous  products  from  which  are,  light 
carbureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and,  when  nitrogen  (which  is  contained 
in  urine)  is  present,  ammonia.  As  this  is  without  any  counteracting  efiect 
firom  an  increase  of  oxygen,  being  in  the  kennel  only  a  long  winter's  night 
is  injurious,  without  its  remaining  uncleaned  the  next  day,  or  day  after  day ; 
it  should  be  cleaned  out  the  last  thing  before  shutting  up  for  the  night  and 
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well  as  puppies  and  aged  dogs,  two  or  tiiree  doses  of  wliidi  hsve, 
in  every  instance^  eflPected  a  perfect  cure  of  them. 

De  Langley^s  instrnctions  to  the  kennd  man  are, ''  I  will  him  leme 
that  once  in  a  day  he  voyde  the  kennel,  and  make  it  clene  and 
remove  the  straw,  and  put  again  fresh  new  straw,  a  great  d^  and 
ryght  thykke,  and  their  bed  be  made  of  tree  a  foot  high  fro"  the 
erthe,  &c.  The  scabbe  cometli  to  him  when  the  abideil  in  ihe 
kennel  too  long,  or  ellis  her  litter  and  couch  is  onclene  kept,  or 
else  her  strawe  is  not  removed,  and  shortly  the  hound  is  Trndene."* — 
Arrian  Translated^  p.  9S. 


the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  the  floor  should  also  be  sd  laid,  that  &e 
urine  will  run  fireely  off. 

It  is  well  that  habit  exercises  such  powerful  influence  over  nature,  and 
Providence,  in  the  organization  of  the  animal  frame,  probably  foresaw  diat 
there  would  be  such  ahvefts  among  mankind,  therefore  protected  the  Sres 
of  those  animals  under  the  control  of  man  from  being  sacrificed  so  soon  as 
they  otherwise  would  be  by  such  uncleanliness;  for  if  the  princely  grey- 
hounds in  this  kennel  had  not  been,  in  a  manner,  case-hardened  in  their 
lungs,  by  being  so  accustomed  to  this  abominable  stench,  so  many  of  them 
would  not  have  lived  so  long  as  they  have,  to  say  nothing  of  tiie  pre-disposi- 
tion  it  gives  the  puppies  to  receive  the  contagion  of  distemper  firom  which 
such  havoc  has  been  made  at  times  in  this  same  kennel.  But  independent 
of  distemper,  I  would  beg  to  ask  my  fiiend  how  many  greyhounds  in  his 
kennel  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  say  ten  or  twelve  years,  which  many 
do  in  other  people's  hands ;  or  whether  he  has  not  lost  many  valuable  ones 
at  only  a  middle  age  ?  As  he  dearly  loves  to  crack  a  joke  on  others,  so  may 
T  retaliate  one  of  the  many  he  has  cra<!ked  on  my  poor  head  ;  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  gases  generated  in  this  kennel  do  not  afl^t  the  owner's 
eyes;  as  from  this,  and  other  mismanagement,  he  has  for  several  yetas  been 
very  unsuccessful  in  his  matches,  and  cannot  see  when  his  own  dogs  are  beat, 
but  immediately,  on  the  decision  being  given  against  him,  sends,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  poor  judge  to  the  d — v — ^1  as  a  blind  fool,  or  a  rogue,  or  both. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  Providence  has  protected  his 
creatures  against  the  uncleanliness  of  their  keepers,  of  more  importance 
than  the  adulteration  of  the  atmospheric  air,  in  preserving  their  lives,  by 
habit  having  such  influence  over  nature ;  for  without  the  other  protection. 
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Arrian  recommending  a  dog  to  sleep  with  a  man  in  preference 
to  sleeping  with  dogs,  is  a  refinement  of  kennel  management, 
not  much  in  accordance  with  onr  present  refined  intellectual 
notions.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  good  clean  straw  to  lie  upon, 
and  with  other  necessary  cleanliness,  their  touching  each  other  in 
bed  would  not  of  itself  produce  mange.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
a  kennel  of  greyhounds  that  are  frequently  diseased  with  mange, 
and  Arrian  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  upon  their  beds  by  an 
old  courser,  when  writing  to  me  on  training,  after  he  had  paid 
a  visit  to  that  kenneL  He  says,  ^' the  time  to  conmience  training 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  dog^s  summer  treatment;  if  all 
kennels  are  like  the  kennel  of  a  friend  of  your^s  I  saw  the  latter  part 
of  last  July,  it  is  necessary  that  training  should  commence  from  that 
period ;  their  beds  reminded  me  of  an  expression  an  Irishman 
once  made  use  of,  that,  *  if  one  feather  were  hard  to  lie  upon, 
what  must  so  many  be?^  I  believe  your  friend  is  a  farmer, 
therefore  want  of  straw  could  not  be  an  excuse.  Well,  what 
then  ?  Why  through  neglect,  good  feeding  very  ill  bestowed.^ 

Arrian  says,  "  Rubbing  the  whole  body  is  of  great  service  to 
a  greyhound,  no  less  than  to  the  horse ;  for  it  is  conducive  to  the 
firmness  and  strength  of  the  limbs ;  renders  his  hair  soft,  and  his 
skin  shining,^  and  also  cleanses  it  from  all  foulness.     The  back 


that  inflaence  of  habit  would  not  avail  them  so  much  as  it  does.  Independent 
of  the  yapour  and  gases  impregnating  the  air,  there  is  the  odour  which  arises 
from  this  filth ;  all  odour  is  in  particles ;  and  the  olfactory  apparatus  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sort  of  sieve,  a  protection  against  the  lungs  being  injured  by  all 
particles  in  the  air,  whether  firom  dust  or  odours ;  to  admit  the  air  to  the  lungs, 
but  stop  the  particles,  which  lodge  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  the  odoriferous 
particles  strike  on  the  olfactory  nerve ;  this  is  the  way  that  hunting  dogs 
are  sensible  of  scent ;  but  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  foxhounds, 
pointers,  &c. ;  as  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  the  poor  dogs  are 
more  beholden  to  their  Creator  for  their  lives  under  these  circumstances, 
than  to  many  of  their  keepers. 

>  His  translator  says,  "  This  is  partially  eflTected  in  modem  days  by  body 
clothes.  The  clothing  of  gprejhounds,  as  at  present  practised  by  coursers,  is 
of  more  remote  antiquity  than  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo  Bioudi ;  having 
its  probable  origin  in  the  kennel  of  Xenophon,  who  describes,  in  the 
6th  chapter  of  his  Cynegetieus,  all  the  accoutrements  of  his  hunting 
pack,  &c." 
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and  loins  yon  thould  rub  with  your  right  hand,  placing  yoor  left 
nnder  the  belly,  lest  the  dog  be  forcibly  pressed  down  upon  Iiis 
knees,  and  soffer  injory.  The  sides  should  be  rubbed  with  both 
hands  at  once,  and  the  haunches  quite  down  to  the  feet,  and  the 
shoulders  in  the  same  way.  When  the  dog  seems  to  have  had 
enough  of  it,  lay  hold  of  his  tail,  and  lift  him  up  by  it ;  and  then 
having  drawn  it  through  your  hand,  let  him  go.  As  soon  as  he  is 
at  liberty,  he  will  shake  himself  and  show  that  he  is  pleased  with 
the  operation.  ^ 

**  It  is  of  equal  importance  with  any  other,  that  greyhounds  be 
confined  during  the  day;*  otherwise  they  will  unavoidably  become 
untractable,  and  whenever  fastened  with  a  collar,  will  be  impatient 
under  restraint,  and  whine,  and  gnaw  the  straps,  so  as  even  to 
require  chains  like  malefactors.  Besides,  a  hound  that  is  at  liberty 
must  needs  eat  everything  that  Mia  in  his  way ;  and  from  running 
about  during  the  day  time,  lose  the  acme  of  his  speed.    But 


^  This  is  preciisely  the  manner  in  which  I  have  fireqnently  seen  Mr. 
Hoskins's  greyhounds  dressed  over.  They  also  show  us  tiie  pleasure  thej 
leel,  and  instruct  a  watchful  observer  of  their  actions,  of  the  necessify  fior 
rubbing  and  brushing  them,  as  conducive  to  their  cleanliness  and  oomfort, 
as  well  as  the  benefit  derived  to  their  bodies,  by  their  own  instinctive  actions 
when  let  out  of  kennel,  without  having  been  previously  brushed  over ;  if  in  a 
yard  where  there  are  hay-stacks  or  other  kinds  of  stacks,  they  will  generally 
rub  one  side  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stack,  and  return  rubbing  the  other 
side  against  it ;  then  shake  themselves,  and  scununer  about  for  a  time,  after 
which,  if  straw  lie  in  the  yard,  they  will  quietly  lay  themselves  down 
upon  it. 

*  Markham  says,  "  Now  for  the  kenneling  of  greyhounds,  it  is  a  right 
necessary  action,  and  must  be  performed  with  all  diligence ;  as  it  breeds  in  the 
dog  lust,  spirit,  and  nimbleness,  prevents  divers  mischances,  and  keeps  the 
powers  from  spending  till  time  of  necessity ;  and  therefore  you  shall  by  no 
means  suffer  your  dog  to  be  out  of  the  kennel  but  in  the  hours  of  feeding, 
walking,  coursing,  or  when  you  have  other  necessaiy  business  to  do  about 
him."  **  But  Anian,"  says  his  translator,  **  means  more  than  merely  con- 
finement within  the  walls  of  a  kennel.  The  greyhounds  are  to  be  actually 
fastened  with  a  collar  and  strap,  or  chain,  &c. 

A  celebrated  modem  courser  adheres  very  strictly  to  the  system  of  restraint 
alternated  with  exercise,  as  recommended  in  this  chapter,  and  appears  to 
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thongb  generally  at  rest,  they  should  still  have  their  appointed 
time  of  walking  ont. 

Foot  times  a  day^  at  least,  take  your  dogs  oat  of  kennel  to 
a  level  and  open  field,  and  there  loose  them  from  conples,  to 
empty  themselves,  gallop,  and  run  about  But  if  they  have  quite 
eeased  coursing,  let  it  be  done  more  frequently. 

How  entirely  different,  or  I  may  say,  how  diametrically  opposed 
is  this  system  recommended  by  Arrian,  and  sanctioned  so  far  as 
not  giving  very  strong  exercise,  by  that  practical  and  intelligent 
courser,  old  Gervase  Markham,  to  the  highly  absurd  system, 
practised  by  some  of  our  modem  coursers,  of  galloping  grey* 
hounds  with  horses  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  as  great  speed  as  they 
can  induce  them  to  go.  An  amateur  of  the  present  day,  whom 
I  have  long  been  convinced  has  carried  this  practice  very  much 
too  foTf  writes  me,  that  '^  he  has  never  seen  much  advantage 
gained  by  what  is  termed  very  severe  traimng  ;  that  is  to  say, 
galloping  dogs  at  full  speed  for  an  hour  or  two,  each  day  ;  but 
I  have  often  seen  dogs  made  as  slow  and  as  dull  as  post  horses  by 
it.  If  you  take  a  dog's  fire  away,  it  is  of  no  consequence  by 
what  process  you  deprive  him  of  it,  but  it  is  clear  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  in  ninety-nine  courses  out  of  one  hundred  he  is  useless 
without  it ;  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  great  deal  of  slow 
exercise,  and  much  less  severe  galloping  than  is  usually  given  to 
them." 

It  is  not,  however,  so  certain  as  some  suppose,  that  a  great  deal 
even  of  slow  exercise  is  essential  to  a  mature  aged  greyhound, 
especially  one  getting  towards  the  downhill  of  life,  whose  joints 
are  already  knit,  and  his  limbs  and  sinews  are  got  to  perfection ; 
if,  for  instance,  a  dog  is  at  liberty  all  day  to  run  about  the  yard. 


have  found  it  condacive  to  his  saecess  at  pablie  meetings." — Vide  Sjporting 
MagasnMy  voL  71,  p.  256.  This  allusion  of  the  Translator  is  to  that 
edebrated  amateur  of  the  long  dogs,  Mr.  Hoskins.  "  Hounds  accustomed 
to  such  privation  of  liberty  are  said  to  start  firom  the  slips  with  great  fire  and 
^eed,  according  to  &e  old  proverb,  cited  by  Kettershusius,  in  his  conmien- 
tary  on  Oppian." — Jrrian  Translated^  p.  99. 
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in  and  out  of  the  house  as  he  likes,  and  to  take  his  exercise  accord- 
ing to  his  own  inclination,  except  anything  happens  to  roose  him, 
he  is  quiet  in  his  temper,  takes  his  ease  as  it  suits  him,  and  is 
quite  fresh ;  yet  he  will  do  as  much  in  the  house  as  out  of  it,  and 
generally  get  to  the  fireside,  and  choose  the  hearthstone  to  lie 
upon ;  thus  you  see  the  natural  feeling  of  the  dog  for  his  own  ease 
and  comfort,  and  a  dog  kept  in  this  way  (a  hearthstone  greyhound 
for  me,  says  an  old  and  experienced  courser,)  when  in  perfect 
health,  which  such  generally  are,  are  always  ready,  with  a  very 


Many  of  Mr.  Hoskins's  contemporary  coursers  indulge  in  censure  o[  his 
system  of  confiniDg  greyhounds,  each  to  their  own  stall,  by  a  small  light 
chain  and  collar,  which  they  terra  being  tied  by  the  neck.  Now  sopposing 
them  to  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  exercise  before  being  so  tied,  (and  these 
same  parties  confine  their  greyhounds  within  the  walls  of  the  kennel  after 
their  moming^s  and  CTening's  exercise)  and  also  if  we  yield  to  diem  for 
a  moment  that  no  particular  advantage  in  their  running  is  derived  fi^om  ^ 
system,  1  would  beg  to  ask  what  disadvantage  these  knowing  ones  can  point 
out  as  arising  from  it,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice  P  One  of  these  parties 
in  particular  (who  will  know  to  whom  I  allude)  and  who  generally  contends 
for  the  same  cups,  I  would  also  ask,  how  many  cups  Mr.  Hoddns  has  won 
within  the  last  seven  years,  whether  not  as  many  or  more  than  he  has 
himself  won  with  his  untied-by-the-neck  dogs  ?  And  fiirther,  in  addition  to 
the  cups  Mr.  Hoskins  has  aetually  won  during  that  period,  how  many  more 
cups  this  same  contemporary  has  ackno^edged  ought,  in  his  own  candid 
opinion,  to  have  been  decided  in  fevour  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  but  which  were 
decided  against  him  in  the  concluding  courses  for  them  ? 


1  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Hoskins's  system  of  feeding  ande 
when  in  training  for  a  coursing  meeting ;  but  his  dogs  are  generaUy  allowed  to 
yo  off  well  irom  the  slips ;  and  I  have  also,  on  many  occasions,  seen  them  have 
more  advantage  over  their  fellow  dogs  at  the  latter  part  of  the  course  than  at  die 
former  part  of  it ;  on  some  occasions  his  dog  has  run  the  hare  a  considerable 
distance  after  his  fellow  dog  has  lain  down  with  the  hare  in  view ;  one  of 
these  cases  was  at  Newmarket,  1823,  between  his  Hoyden  and  Mr.  Oooch's 
Gondola ;  the  latter,  I  was  told,  died  in  the  field.  By  this  system,  the 
servant  has  better  opportunity  of  keeping  the  kennel  clean,  than  when  the 
dogs  are  loose  in  it ;  Mr.  Hoskins*s  kennel  is  ae  sweet  as  a  nuty  compared 
with  the  one  before  alluded  to ;  in  this  kennel  I  could  relish  a  good  dinner ; 
in  the  other  could  scarcely  abide,  without  continually  covering  the  olfoetofj 
nerve  vdth  snuff  to  prevent  its  sensibility  being  affected  by  its  contact  with 
the  obnoxious  odoriferous  particles. 
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few  days  of  higher  food  and  preparation^  for  a  good  daj^s  cours- 
ing. I  have  known  maxky  dogs  treated  in  this  wa  j,  that>  when  of 
a  good  breeds  rery  rarely  are  beaten  in  the  field ;  ^  the  circumstance 
itself  of  their  being  well  known  to  be  got  up  to  the  mark  iu 
a  short  time,  shows  that  a  long  time  of  preparation  is  unneces- 
sary ;  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that  being  unnecessary,  it  is  con- 
trary to  their  nature,  and  that  their  nature  requires  intervals  of 
reliaation  to  renovate  their  system,  which  conduces  to  fresh 
fire  and  energy ;  and  as  old  Gervase  says,  **  keeps  the  powers 
from  spending  till  time  of  necessity,^  and  therefore  you  shall  by 
no  means  suffer  your  dog  to  be  out  of  the  kennel,  but  in  the  hours  of 
feeding,  walking,  coursing,  or  when  you  have  otlier  necessary 
business  to  do  about  him.  I  by  no  means  intend,  by  stating  the 
dog  to  be  at  liberty  all  dai/,  that  such  should  be  the  constant 
practice  etery  dai/,  till  the  few  days  required  for  preparation 
before  coursing ;  because  then  he  would  not  take  his  rest  when 


'  Duke  Edmund  sBySy  **  The  childe  shuld  lede  the  houndes  to  scombre 
twies  in  the  day,  in  the  momyng  and  in  the  evenyng,  so  that  the  sonne  be 
up,  especially  in  wynter.  Then  shuld  he  lat  him  runne  and  play  longe  in 
a  faire  medow  in  the  sonne,  and  then  kombe  every  hounde  after  other,  and 
wipe  him  with  a  grette  wisp  of  straw,  and  this  shall  he  do  every  momyng.'* 

Old  Oervase  again,  "  Touching  ayring  or  walking  of  greyhounds,  which 
is  a  great  uomisher  and  increaser  of  winde,  it  must  be  duely  done  every 
morning  after  sun-rise,  and  every  evening  before  or  after  sun-set  in  this 
manner ;  as  soon  as  you  have  opened  your  kennel,  and  rubbed  your  dogge 
over  with  a  oleane  haire  cloth,  you  shall  let  him  play  a  little  about  you 
before  the  kennel  door,  then  take  him  up  in  yourleashe,  and  walk  him  forth 
into  the  fields,  where  for  the  most  part  are  no  sheepe  or  other  small  cattell, 
which  they  may  out  of  wantonness  endannger,  and  there  let  him  loose,  and 
give  him  leave  to  play  and  scope  about  you,  so  that  he  may  skummer  and 
emptie  his  body ;  which  when  he  hath  done  sufficiently,  you  shall  then  take 
him  up  in  his  leashe  againe,  aud  so  walk  him  home  and  kennel  him ;  this  you 
shall  do  after  the  same  manner  in  the  evening ;  and  also  if  your  dogge  be 
strong  and  lustie,  at  night  after  supper,  and  then  bringing  him  home,  bring 
him  to  the  fire,  and  there  let  him  stretch  and  beake  himself;  and  with  your 
hand  grope  and  cleanse  him  from  ticks  and  other  filthe,  which  done,  leade 
him  to  the  kennel,  and  shut  him  up  for  all  night" 

Jrrian  Trans,  p.  101. 
3  E 
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uuder  necessary  restraint  in  the  kennel ;  I  would  then  have  hira 
frequently  confined  the  greatest  part  of  a  day  in  the  kennel,  even 
if  I  had  only  one  dog  or  a  brace  to  manage,  which  might,  without 
inconvenience,  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  house;  I  only  mean  by  the 
case  of  the  dog  being  at  liberty  all  day,  to  show  the  nature  <^  the 
animal,  and  that  such  nature  should  be  attended  to,  connected  with 
his  being  Imown  to  be  soon  got  ready  for  coursing,  in  the  system 
of  his  general  treatment  pursued  at  times  when  he  is  not  wanted 
for  coursing,  as  well  as  when  he  is  wanted  for  it.  ^ 

But  how,  or  on  what  principle,  or  by  what  practical  experience, 
any  rational  being  could  discover,  or  fancy  he  had  discoveredj  any 
utility  in  gdllaping  greyhounda  at  ftiU  speed  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day,  is  what  is  utterly  beyond  my  conception ;  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  totally,  or  doubly, 
inconsistent  with  the  exertion  he  has  to  undei^,  for  which  that 
severe  exercise  is  intended  as  a  preparation.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence for  any  animal  to  become  doll  and  sluggish  with  over 
severity  of  exercise,  but  much  more  inimical  and  mischievous  in 
greyhounds,  whose  element  is  fire  and  energy,  combined  with 
great  speed,  in  which  all  are  required  to  be  in  the  acme  of  per- 
fection. If  a  horse  is  in  training  to  run  a  two  or  three  miles^  race, 
and  perhaps  repeated  in  having  more  than  one  heat,  the  trainer 


^  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  increased  power  and  finnness  of 
muscle  by  exercise,  connected  with  or  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  by  the  acknowledged  difference  in  the  tenderness  (^  a  hare  when 
cooked,  between  one  shot  on  her  form,  and  another  killed  after  a  good  course, 
or  hunted;  if  killed  under  the  latter  circumstances,  their  fiesh  is  tender;  if 
they  survive  that  exertion,  after  recovering  fit>m  their  fatigue,  their  muscles 
are  more  firm,  as  we  may  conclude  by  horses,  dogs,  or  men,  being  finmd  so 
after  a  strong  exercise.  Heat  is  well  known  <o  expand  liquids,  metals,  and 
other  things ;  by  heat  firom  exertion,  the  animal  fiesh  is  expanded,  opens, 
separates  and  liberates  the  impure,  inferior,  and  fatty  particles,  which  in  time 
go  off  in  different  ways ;  if  they  die  under  those  circumstances,  or  in  that 
state,  the  fleshy  pores  are  more  open,  and  consequently  more  tender,  and 
containing  the  fatty  matter,  is  of  finer  fiavour;  if  they  survive,  these 
inferior  particles  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  superior  particles  unite  more 
closely,  and  consequently  become  more  firm  and  powerfiU. 
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generallj  regulates  the  distance  he  gallops  the  horse  in  his  train- 
ing by  the  distance  the  race  is  to  be ;  he  does  not  gallop  him  for 
an  hour,  or  half  an  hour^  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  he  wants 
to  brace  and  strengthen  his  muscles  and  parts^  and  to  improve  his 
wind ;  and  he  endeavours  to  make  him  as  perfect  as  he  can  in 
that  respect,  thinking  little  of  his  fire  and  energy,  as  he  has,  in 
his  race,  the  aid  of  whip  and  spur  to  goad  him  to  his  utmost 
when  necessary,  and  the  bridle  to  hold  him  back  in  the  form^ 
part  of  the  race,  to  reserve  his  powers  for  the  final  struggle ;  but 
how  different  is  it  with  greyhounds,  which,  when  once  loosed  from 
the  slips,  are  left  to  their  own  unrestrained  guidance?  His 
winning  does  not  depend  on  the  winning  post,  and  which  dog 
puts  his  head,  or  even  his  nose,  first  past  it ;  he  has  to  nin  at  the 
first  as  well  as  the  last,  so  that  his  utmost  fire  is  in  requisition, 
and  where  it  is  to  end  is  uncertain,  for  he  may  be  said  to  carry 
the  winning  post  with  him  throughout  the  course.  If  you  could 
substitute  for  whip  and  spur  anything  in  aid  of  a  greyhound,  it 
would,  with  so  much  severe  training,  be  required  as  much  at  the 
first  of  the  race  as  at  any  time ;  but  the  bridle  is  altc^ether  out  of 
the  question ;  and  if,  by  the  march  of  intellect,  he  puts  on  the 
curb,  and  slackens  his  pace,  he  is  denounced  as  a  delinquent,  as 
acting  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  acknowledged  and  approved 
nature;  and  by  giving  him  such  long  and  severe  galloping 
exercise  with  horses,  you  teach  him  the  sooner  to  show  his 
delinquency,  by  depriving  him  of  his  essential  fire,  which  in 
fact  defeats  its  own  object ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  galloping  him  with  horses  was  substituted  for  coursing  him 
with  hares,  because  of  the  latter  tending  to  teach  him  to  wait  and 
lurch,  if  you  coursed  him  often  enough  to  give  his  muscles  and 
parts  sufficient  bracing,  and  himself  sufficient  wind ;  and  very 
useful  the  practice  is,  when  used  judiciously  and  with  moderation, 
but  the  extent  to  which  some  trainers  practise  it  is  extravagantly 
too  much  for  the  time  the  longest  of  courses  lasts,  and  contrary  to 
what  the  nature  of  a  greyhound  requires  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form what  is  required  of  him ;  his  muscles  and  parts  are  soon 
braced,  and  his  wind  soon  got  to  its  height. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  system  of  galloping  greyhounds 
with  horses  has  come  into  practice  since  tlie  far-famed  Laws  of 
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the  Leash  were  first  promulgated  by  Thomas  Mowbray^  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  days  of  good  Qaeen  Bess,  which,  as  we  have  none 
of  anterior  date  handed  down  to  os,  and  nothing  sud  by  die 
ancient  writers  of  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide  the  rdative 
merits  of  two  contending  greyhounds,  as  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  the  ancients  seem  to  dw^  on  the  beaaty  and  grandeur  of 
this  species  of  dog,  with  his  great  speed  and  dauntless  resolution, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful  contest  between  them  and 
the  hare,  so  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  those  Laws  of  the  Leai^ 
were  the  first  that  were  e?er  framed  and  generally  ad<^>ted,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  then  been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Queen  F.liitabeth 
herself;  a  dog,  be  his  natural  powers  of  speed  and  stoutness  ever 
so  good,  if  he  is  coursed  with  hares  very  often,  he  finds  out  their 
disapp<Mntiag  his  catch  at  them  when  nearing  them,  by  doobling  and 
turning  back  more  quickly  out  of  his  way  than  he  can  follow  her,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  experience,  he  finds  the  best  way  to  take  her 
is  to  delay  his  lunge  to  a  nu>re  &vourable  opportunity,  and  tiiere^ 
fore  waits,  or  keeps  driving  her  before  him  in  a  sort  of  serpentine 
line,  till  she  is  about  to  take  the  meuse,  when  he  dashes  at  her, 
and  often  takes  her  there ;  but  by  the  above  Laws,  such  a  d<^  will 
generally  lose  his  course,  when  contending  against  one,  tiioogh  of 
inferior  speed,  who  has  not  learned  this  let/y  trick,  because  the  Law 
is  to  take  everything  in  the  course  into  the  account,  from  first  to 
last,  and  therefore  the  wily  rogue  is  beating  himself;  to  give, 
therefore,  dogs  the  necessary  bracing  and  wind  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  long  course  without  giving  a  disposition  to  wait,  they 
must  keep  them  from  seeing  hares  so  often ;  but  by  severe  gallop- 
ing exercise  with  horses,^  they  brace  and  strengthen  them,  sup- 
posing, and  with  reason,  that  when  they  do  see  a  hare,  they  will 
exert  themselves  so  much  the  more,  from  the  sight  of  a  hare  being 


^  Full  speed  for  two  hours  is  too  unqualified  an  expression,  yet  frequently 
used,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  start  ahorse  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  continue  him  running  as  fietst  as  he  can  go  for  two  hours ;  he  would  stand 
still  long  before  the  two  hours  were  expired ;  two  hours,  or  one  hour,  they  go 
at  such  speed  as  they  can  expect  to  maintain  for  the  time ;  but  if  they  gallop 
greyhounds  at  only  half  the  speed  of  a  horse  or  little  more,  for  half  an  hour, 
it  is  prolonging  their  exertions  sadly  too  much,  to  be  expected  to  retain 
their  wonted  fire. 
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A  greater  norelty  to  them;  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  from 
little  to  moch,  and  from  much  to  more^  till  they  prodooe,  if  not  the 
game,  yet  a  eimilar  effect  in  the  dog  which  they  meant  to  obviate ;  ^ 
for  thi^  deprive  him  of  Mb  essential  fire,  and  also  make  him  stiff 
in  lus  joints  and  frame.  That  they  may  be  enabled  to  maintain 
a  long  cow*fe  better  by  very  severe  exercise,  may  be  true ;  but  it 
does  not  therefore  foUow,  that  such  dog  beating  his  adversary  at 
the  latter  part  of  a  coarse  is  a  certain  and  demonstrative  proof 
that  he  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  stamina  of  the  two,  for  by  the 
stifbess  of  his  limbsi  and  having,  as  Arrian  observes,  lost  tiie  acme 
of  his  speed  and  his  want  of  fire,  he  does  not,  or  cannot,  go  the  apeed 
at  the  first  part  of  the  course  whichhis  fellow  dogs  do ;  and  as  For- 
rester says,  ^  Sir,  what  kills  is  the  pace  ;^  he  does  not  lose  so  much 
stamina  at  the  first  as  the  other  does,  consequently  he  has  more  left 
for  the  last  part  of  the  coarse ; '  hence  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Mowbray  and  Company  is  shown,  in  framing  Laws  on  so  jnst  and 
equitable  a  criterion  as  estimating  their  relative  merits  by  taking 
an  exact  account  of  every  performance  throoghout  the  course. 

This  practice  of  severe  exercise  with  horses  is  by  some  con* 
sidered  so  '*  all-in-all  safi&cienf^  to  brace  and  strengthen  them  for 
coursing,  that  they  are  induced,  with  their  choicest  greyhounds, 
not  to  show  them  a  hare  at  all  between  one  coursing  meeting  and 
another,  though  a  month  or  more  may  elapse  between  them ;  <<  but 


^  Eveiy  precaution  which  can  be  taken  ajj^ainst  learning  greyhounds  to 
lurch,  ought  to  be  invariably  adopted,  either  in  coursing  them  too  often  or 
too  young,  or  when  out  of  wind  and  condition.  They  are  scholars  by 
instinct — they  ought  to  have  no  avocation  with  the  schoolmaster — they 
ought,  as  schoolboys  say,  to  bar  him  out  qf  the  school  by  all  possible 
means.  Their  province  is  not  to  pursue  their  game  with  sagacity  so  much 
as  with  fire  and  impetuosity ;  but  being  of  that  species  of  animal  in  which 
sagacity  is  proverbial,  if  once  the  schoolmaster  breaks  in  upon  them,  the 
lesson  on  such  an  instinctive  and  sagacious  a  nature,  with  so  tenacious  and 
retentive  a  memory,  is  never  forgotten. 

'  A  dog  trained  with  this  severity  has  need  to  be  able  to  run  a  long 
course ;  for  that  same  severity  of  exercise  prevents  him  making  the  course 
a  short  one,  by  killing  the  hare  as  soon  as  he  would  if  exercised  with 
moderation. 
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this,"^  as  old  Gervaae  says,  <'  is  an  erroneous  fancy.''  Their  moacles 
and  parts  brought  into  action  by  the  doubling  and  turnings  of  the 
hare,  are  necessary  to  be  strength^ied  by  similar  exercise,  which 
you  cannot  do  by  galloping  them  with  horses,  nor  is  any  other  sub- 
stitute invented,  besides  coursing  them,  that  will  have  the  desired 
effect ;  but  to  course  them  qflen  for  that  purpose,  is  as  detrimental 
and  unnecessary  as  this  extreme  galloping  system,  for,  from  ihi&r 
nature,  as  before  observed,  they  are  soon  brought  up  to  tiie 
mark ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  one  fair  course,  three,  four,  or  ^y^ 
days  previous  to  their  day  of  running,  is  not  thereabouts  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  at  least  for  an  old  dog,  as  their  parts  are  sooner 
braced,  and  their  wind  regained,  than  a  young  one ;  and  with  tiie 
latter,  one  fair  course  a  week  before,  and  another  in  two  or  three 
days  is  quite  enough  generally,  aiid  if  not  quite  enough,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  their  first  course  at  the  meeting  helps  out  the 
deficiency,  and  further,  that  there  are  generally  many  more  short 
courses  than  long  ones.  It,  however,  by  some  experienced  trainers, 
those  of  the  late  Lord  Rivers's  greyhounds  for  instance,  is  held  that 
the  nicest  point  in  training  greyhounds  of  any  other,  is,  in 
judging  how  often  to  course  them  with  hares,  so  as  sufficiently  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  parts  brought  into  action  by  taming, 
and  yet  guard  against  learning  them  to  wait  by  coursing  tiiem  too 
often. 

You  may  manage  an  old  waiting  dog  to  run  one  single  match 
honestly  one  day  in  a  week,  better  than  he  will  run  all  the  ties  for 
a  cup  or  sweepstakes,  or  than  he  will  run  two  or  three  matches, 
either  on  the  same  day  or  one  day  after  another;  after  Mr.  Mundy^s 
celebrated  dog,  Wonder,  became  crafty,  he  kept  him  a  wedL  or 
more  without  seeing  a  hare,  and  when  taken  to  the  field  to  connei 
instead  of  having  blufts  on,  which  may  be  useful  to  keep  a  young 
dog  quiet  from  tearing  and  pulling  about  when  other  dogs  are 
running  their  courses,  let  liim  see  the  other  dogs  running  the 
hares,  which  will  cause  him  to  struggle  to  get  loose,  and  put  up 
his  fire  and  mettle  till  he  becomes  quite  savage  to  get  to  the 
hare.* 

^  I  saw  a  very  fat  bitch  that  was  of  a  crafty  breed,  recently  run  for  a  cup ; 
she  had  been  kept  firom  seeing  hares  for  some  time,  and  won  her  first  course 
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It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  specific  rule  for  the  best  qaantum 
of  galloping  exercise  to  give  for  a  uomerous  kennel  of  greyhounds, 
or  of  the  quantity  of  the  most  stimulating  food  (flesh)  as  tiieir 
natural  powers  and  constitution  vary  in  so  great  a  degree ;  the 
best  criterion  is  their  fire>  their  muscular  development,  and  the 
goodness  of  their  running.  This  is  what  a  good  trainer  will 
always  have  an  eye  to. 

When  you  find  a  dog,  or  several  of  your  dogs,  appear  to  run 
remarkably  well,  and  maintain  his  course  throughout  without 
being  much  distressed,  it  is  not  a  bad  criterion  for  your  future 
government,  to  weigh  him,  a  practice  adopted  by  many  coursers ; 
then,  preparatory  to  a  coursing  meeting,  if  you  find  him  above  or 
below  that  weight,  you  can  regulate  your  food  and  exercise  accord- 
ingly ;  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  specify  a  certain  weight  of 
flesh  to  be  given  daily,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Abemethy, 
in  training  men  for  the  prize  ring,  be  their  size  great  or  small, 
and  other  instances  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  that  system ; 
bnt  I  am  nevertheless  not  satisfied  that  such  a  plan  with  grey- 
hounds would  be  found  beneficial,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
not  necessary  in  this  place  to  be  particularized,  as  they  are  alluded 
to  in  other  parts  of  this  work  where  each  of  them  apply.  How 
much  flesh  is  the  best  possible  for  any  one  dog  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine. 

"  The  watchful  eye  of  the  veltrarius  is  required  at  the  time  of 
feeding ;  indeed,  it  is  best  for  each  hound  to  have  his  separate  allot- 
ment of  food,  so  diflicult  is  it  to  check  the  voracious  and  encourage 
the  delicate  when  placed  at  the  same  trough." — Arrian  Trans,  p.  92. 
They  are  indeed  slovenly  feeders  who  attempt  to  feed  a  number  of 


in  very  good  style,  without  showing  any  craft ;  she  also  won  her  second 
course,  but  exhibited  a  little  crafb  at  the  last  part  of  it,  having  kept  it  in  the 
back  ground  just  long  enough  to  win  the  course ;  in  her  third  tie  she  began 
to  show  it  about  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  was  beating  a  very  good  dog 
when  she  displayed  her  intellectual  faculties,  but  to  a  very  bad  purpose,  for 
she  beat  herself,  and  lost  the  cup  by  continuing  that  practice  the  remainder 
of  the  course. 
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greyhoands  when  in  training  at  one  and  the  same  trough  all  at  one 
time ;  and  if  coarsers  would  be  at  some  trouble  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  eonrsing  season^  they  mig^t  establish  a  criterion  for  the  remainder 
of  it,  and  without  much  extra  trouble,  of  the  best  weight  of  flesh  for 
each  dog,  making  his  full  meal  up  of  pudding.  ^  Suppose,  aft^ 
you  have  got  them  in  good  heart,  and  fit  to  run  for  your  own 
private  amusement,  (and  they  should  never  be  run,  even  for  that 
purpose,  till  they  are  fit,  as  nothing  brings  the  march  of  intellect 
upon  them  sooner  than  running  them  when  not  in  a  fit  state,  but 
such  anxiety  to  see  your  puppies  or  old  favourites  run,  often 
prompts  coursers  to  let  their  anxiety  run  away  with  their  better 
discretion ;)  but  when  they  are  fit,  suppose  you  ^  one  certain  day 
in  a  week,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  course  them,  and  only  course  th^n 
on  that  fixed  day,  which  day  I  should  recommend  to  be  Monday, 
the  preceding  day,  Sunday,  beii^  very  proper  for  a  day  of  rest; 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  day  before  coursing,  grey- 
hounds ought  to  have  less  exercise  and  more  rest  than  on  the  few  pre- 
ceding days,  and  to  be  fed  correspondingly  lighter ;  that  is,  I  would 
not  stint  them  to  less  flesh,  but  rather  less  bread  or  other  parts  of 
their  food,  that  the  dogs  may  feel  more  lightsome.  Then  suppose 
them  to  have  been  fed  for  a  week  or  two  on  the  oatmeal  dumpUngs 
before  prescribed  (for  I  must  protest  against  the  final  pcut  of  the 
system  I  shall  point  out  being  a  fair  trial,  if  they  have  pret^iously  been 
fed  on  much  slop,  jelly,  or  other  fattening  food,)  suppose  you  begin 
on  Thursday  to  give  them  stronger  exercise  and  more  stimulating 


1  Arrian  say«,  p.  101,  "  la  the  winter  season,  feed  your  dogs  once  a 
day ;"  Markham  recommends  twice  a  day,  "  to  wit,  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, and  half  an  hour  before  sun- set,  when  you  come  fi^m  walking  or  ayring 
your  dogge,  and  it  will  brin^  him  to  exceeding  great  strength  and  wind. 
Upon  coursing  days  you  must  by  no  means  g^ve  any  meat  more  than  a 
white  bread  toast  and  butter,  or  toast  and  oil.*' 

A  successful  modem  courser  feeds  principally  on  flesh,  sometimes  raw, 
other  times  par-boiled,  feeding  lightly  twice  a  day,  with  three  hours'  ezerdse, 
besides  letting  them  out  after  feeding.  And  as  a  palliattve  for  so  much  flesh, 
he,  with  short  intervals,  gives  one  drachm  of  sulphur  and  half  a  drachm  of 
nitre,  mixed  up  in  a  ball,  and  repeated  eight  or  ten  successive  days,  without 
alteration  of  ^d  or  exercise.  This  is  an  unnecessaiy  and  injurious  forcing 
of  the  system,  and  not  keeping  the  powers  from  spending  till  time  of  necessity. 
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food — say  for  iostance  a  gaUop  of  a  mile  or  more^  either  with 
horses,  or  having  one  person  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  go 
at  one  end  of  a  long  close,  and  another  person  to  whom  they  are 
under  command  at  the  other,  and  whistle  them  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  end  of  the  close  to  the  other,  as  often  as  is 
oecessary.' 

K  you  have  distance  sufficient  straight  forward,  it  is  preferable ; 
and  the  best  way  is  to  take  them  in  couples  a  few  miles,  and  give 
them  tlieir  gallop  homewards ;  expecting  to  be  fed  when  they  get 
home,  they  will  exert  themselves  the  more  to  get  to  their  feeder ; 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  fed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  food  as  soon  after  they  get  home  as  is  convenient,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  in  future  to  go  their  best  speed. 
They  should,  however,  be  well  cleaned  and  brushed,  and  made 
warm,  and  rest  an  hour  or  two  before  giving  them  their  full  meal, 
and  be  ready  to  take  to  their  bed  after  they  are  fed. 

For  this  purpose,  good  wholesome  horseflesh  is  good  enough ; 
the  weight  of  the  flesh  given  to  each  dog  should  be  weighed,  and 
au  account  of  it  registered ;  but  if  that  be  too  much  trouble,  you 
may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate,  by  weighing  a  certain 
weight  of  flesh  for  the  whole  of  them,  dividing  it  after  being 
boiled  as  equally  as  you  can  among  them ;  say,  for  instance,  ten 
pounds  of  flesh  for  five  brace  of  dogs,  allowing  for  what  bone 


^  The  late  Mr.  Noon  used  to  adopt  this  plan  with  himself  and  his  man 
John : — The  late  Lord  Rivers  had  the  benefit  of  the  Newmarket  Beacon 
Course  for  this  purpose.  The  feeder  and  manager  on  horses  to  gallop  on 
half  a  mile,  while  other  men  were  holding  the  dogs  ready  to  slip  when  the 
whistle  was  given,  and  away  they  went,  the  horsemen  galloping  forward 
till  the  dogs  overtook  them,  by  which  they  gave  them  a  good  stretching 
gallop  as  far  as  they  thought  right 

A  celebrated  courser  of  the  present  day  sends  one  man  on  horseback  to 
gallop  before  them,  and  another  behind  them  with  a  whip — ^but  greyhounds  are 
animals  that  will  sooner  be  led  than  driven  ;  it  must  be  inducement,  alter- 
nated with  restraint,  as  the  best  kind  of  whip  for  a  greyhound;  the  whipcord 
pat  in  the  feeding  trough  in  the  shape  of  good  clean  flesh,  in  proper  quan- 
tity, is  the  most  likely  to  cause  them  to  run  with  eagerness  and  vigour. 

3  F 
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there  may  be  in  it,  which  will  be  one  pound  each ;  boiled  nearly  two 
hoars,  the  fat  skinuned  off  from  the  broth,  a  few  vegetables,  tor- 
nips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  so  forth ;  and  if  an  onion  or  two  be 
added,  it  gives  the  broth  .or  pudding  which  is  made  with  it,  a 
flavour  or  smell,  which  will  induce  the  dogs  to  eat  with  a  good 
appetite,  more  plentifully  of  it;  give  it  to  them  warm ;  shut  them 
up  at  least  three  hours  without  liquids,  and  a  good  warm  bed  to 
lie  upon.  You  can  take  them  out  for  half  an  hour  after  that^  if 
you  think  proper,  giving  them  the  dessert  of  bone  when  ^ut  i^ 
for  the  night;  but  the  same  practice  should  be  followed  ihe  sub- 
sequent weeks  when  you  try  this  experiment,  in  every  respect,  or 
it  renders  the  experiment  abortive.  It  should,  however,  be  always 
remembered,  that  a  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
quantity  of  exercise  given,  between  dogs  quite  old  and  young> 
w  those  in  their  prime.  * 

The  next  morning  (Friday)  give  them  a  greater  distance  of 
walking  or  trotting  exercise,  and  dispense  with  the  horses  to 
gallop  them,  but  turn  them  loose  into  the  most  convenient  field  to 
enjoy  their  gallop  as  long  as  they  will  do  so  eagerly;  then  take 
them  home,  and  clean  and  feed  them  as  before.  Saturday,  plenfy 
of  walking  exercise,  and  a  gallop  with  horses  for  two  miles  up 
hill,  (if  you  have  the  convenience  of  one,  where  the  person  that 
the  dogs  are  running  towards,  is  never  concealed  by  hedges  or 
other  impediments  from  their  sight,  as  if  he  is,  they  slacken  their 
pace)  is  perhaps  better  than  level  ground ;  a  less  distance  will  do, 
and  cause  as  great,  and  possibly  more,  useful  exertion.  Clean  and 
feed  in  every  respect  as  before ;  Sunday,  about  an  houi^s  genUe 
exercise  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  bourns  towards  evening; 
feed  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  do  not  be  alarmed  at  giving 
them  the  same  quantity  of  flesh  because  it  is  the  day  before  yon 
course  them  ;  it  will  startle  some  coursers  to  think  of  giving  them 
flesh  the  day  before  running,  but  if  they  will  not  run  worse  with- 


>  A  dog  in  his  prime  of  life  requires  sa  much  exercise  as  any  dog ;  the 
space  between  the  fibres  of  flesh  is  well  filled  up,  while  in  an  old  dog  that 
space  is  partly  vacant,  and  muscles  not  so  powerful. 
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out  it  than  with  it,  in  proper  qnaiitity,  I  am  altogether  wrong.  ^ 
The  prejudice  against  flesh  seems  to  have  arisen  from,  giving  too 
great  a  quantity  of  it  when  they  do  give  it,  and  that  in  a  raw  state;  in 
which  it  is  much  harder  of  digestion,  overloads  the  system,  and 
oppresses  the  circulation;  in  addition  to  which,  they  generally 
give  broth  and  other  liquids  in  quantity  with  the  flesh ;  giving 
a  moderate  portion  of  it  in  their  daily  meals,  parboiled  and 
without  liquids,  is  a  very  different  thing ;  in  fact,  it  makes  all  the 
difference ;  and  I  have  met  with  no  coursers  who  give  it  in  that 
way. 


^  Some  trainers  of  race  horses  hold,  perhaps  to  save  their  own  pockets, 
when  trainiDg  other  people^s  horses  at  their  own  stables,  that  horses  cannot 
race  upon  beans.  Others,  and  would  be-knowing  hands,  at  training  grey- 
hounds, who  Improve  of  flesh  generally,  say  they  cannot  run  upon  flesh  the 
Say  hrfore  coursing. 

The  noted  cocktail,  Tommy  Tickle,  has  ^proved  to  the  contrary  of  the 
first,  having  been  accustomed  to  a  good  portion  of  beans  with  his  oats,  but 
when  taken  to  oats  only,  he  was  defeated  by  those  he  had  before  beat;  but 
restored  to  his  old  diet,  he  defeated  them  in  turn,  and  won  next  season  seven 
races  out  of  ten,  clearing  ^695  against  the  best  cocktails  in  the  kingdom. 

With  respect  to  the  other  description  of  trainers,  I  happen  to  know  where 
they  have  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  those  who  give  a  portion  of  flesh  for 
the  last  few  days  before  coursing,  seldom  giving  any  at  other  times,  not  only 
defeating  them  in  the  courses,  but  less  distressed  for  wind  at  the  end  of 
them. 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  quantity  of  flesh  for  each  dog,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  given  to  Lord  Rivers's  greyhounds;  I  only  know  from  what 
Mr.  Seal  told  me,  that  they  feed  principally  upon  flesh.  Now  it  appears  that 
he  won,  in  the  whole,  sixteen  cups,  five  goblets,  or  second  for  cups,  and  six 
sets  of  stakes,  and  during  the  years  1822-3-4,  just  preceding  his  retirement 
firom  the  coursing  field,  when  I  was  in  the  way  of  knowing  particulars  of 
his  coursing  proceedings,  and  be  it  remembered,  at  the  time  I  knew  they  fed 
principally  ujion  flesh,  he  won  on  the  average  about  three  courses  out  of 
finir  that  his  dogs  ran  at  Swaflliam  and  Newmarket 

The  other  courser  mentioned  before  as  feeding  almost  entirely  upon  flesh, 
and  without  galloping  exercise  Mrith  horses,  but  who  gives  sulphur  and  nitre  to 
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Monday  morning  weigh  all  your  dogs,  and  register  their 
several  weights,  before  you  take  them  out  to  coarse ;  yon  ^oold 
have  some  one  to  ride  near  them  when  ranningi  observing  very 
minutely  all  their  performances,  and  particolarly  at  the  end  of 
each  course,  paying  particular  attention  to  how  long  they  are  in 
completely  recovering  their  wind,  and  if  there  be  any  difference  in 
that  respect  between  the  two;  they  should  be  minuted  in  that 
difference  by  a  watch. 

If  you  find  one  longer  in  getting  his  wind  than  the  other,  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  cause  or  other  for  it ;  he  is  dther 


carry  off  the  exuberaDce  which  so  much  flesh  might  cause  to  oppress  the 
circulation,  and  which  I  deem  a  bad  practice,  Mr.  D.  Smith,  in  the  years 
1827,  1828,  and  1830,  at  on/y  four  meetings,  won  thirty-four  courses,  cany- 
ing  off  two  cups,  one  goblet,  and  a  sweepstakes.  These  two  instances, 
without  any  other,  are  sufficient  demonstrative  proofs  of  the  erroneous 
notion  which  others  have,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  that  greyhounds 
cannot  run  upon  flesh. 

Now  after  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  cousultations  with  gentlemen  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  my  own  consideration  of  all  the  matters  con- 
nected with  it,  without  knowing  any  one  courser  who  adopted  that  practice, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  proper  portion  of  flesh,  made  up  with  one  foil 
meal  a  day  of  pudding,  is  the  best  food  both  for  strength  and  wind ;  after 
having  this  food  fairly  tried  the  last  season,  1832-3,  with  the  most  sati^ac- 
toiy  result,  I  found,  a  few  weeks  before  writing  this,  that  my  valued  old 
friend,  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Risley,  near  Derby,  not  a  member  of  any  rt^lar 
coursing  club,  but  whose  greyhounds  are  considered  pre-eminent  in  an  ex- 
t,ensive  circle  of  private  coursing  parties,  and  has  been  for  thirty  successive 
years,  and  whose  sound  good  judgment  in  all  matters  wherein  he  is  con- 
cerned, is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  who  know  him ;  I  say  I  found,  and 
to  my  great  delight,  that  this  gentleman,  to  whom  T  owe  the  rudiments  of 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  courses  ought  to  be  decided, 
I  found  that  the  food  which,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  I  had  puzzled  out  as 
the  best,  was  precisely  the  same  food  which  this  gentleman  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  give  to  his  greyhounds  a  few  days  previous  to  coursing; 
namely,  a  portion  of  warm  flesh,  and  a  full  meal  made  up  of  pudding, 
made  with  the  broth,  oatmeal,  and  vegetables.  The  coursing  community 
will  of  course  draw  their  own  conclusioua  ;  but  to  me,  the  confirmation  is 
strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ*  Here  the  theory  of  the  best  system  of  feeding 
is  confirmed  by  long  practice. 
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over  fed  or  under  fed,  according  to  Ids  size  aud  constitution ;  and  you 
can  r^ulate  your  feeding  accordingly  for  the  following  Monday. 
If  you  find  any  one  brace  well  matched  for  speed  throughout  the 
course^  and  for  recovering  their  wind  after^  it  will  furnish  a  good  op- 
portunity for  ascertaining  whether  the  quantity  of  flesh  you  have  given 
is  too  much  or  too  little,  by  feeding  one  with  the  same  quantity  prepa- 
ratory to  the  following  Monday^  and  the  other  with  an  increased  or 
a  decreased  quantity,  it  is  immaterial  which,  as  a  third  trial  will 
probably  be  necessary  with  them  to  decide  the  point  satisfactorily, 
as  to  what  is  the  best  quantity  for  those  two  dogs  ;  and  by  tliose 
two  you  have  some  criterion  by  which  to  regulate  the  feeding  of 
your  others.  The  greyhounds  in  this  trial  should  be  weighed 
every  morning  before  coursing. 

On  this  occasion,  especially  if  they  have  had  a  long  jading  day, 
I  would  feed  them,  after  making  them  perfectly  clean  and  warm, 
wholly  upon  warm  pudding,  and  vegetables  in  more  plenty  than  when 
you  give  them  flesh ;  it  will  be  a  change  of  diet,  which  Magendie  has 
proved  not  only  to  be  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary;  besides 
which,  great  fatigue  will  cause  debility,  and  debility  will  be 
attended  with  fever,  which  flesh  will  sooner  increase  than  allay. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  single  day's  coursing ; 
when  we  come  to  tliree  or  four  successive  days'  coursing,  I  shall 
have  some  additional  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  resume  tlie  oatmeal  dumplings  for 
food,  giving  the  dogs  but  little  exercise  on  the  first  day  after 
coursing,  and  that  gentle,  as  they  require  rest ;  the  second  day 
the  usual  quantity  of  exercise,  loosing  them  in  the  most  con- 
venient field  to  ^*  gallop  aud  scummer  about,'"  as  old  Gervase 
recommends.  Thursday  resume  your  warm  flesh  and  pudding, 
with  what  variation  in  quantity  of  flesh  you  deem  best ;  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  similar  manner  till  the  next  coursing  day  (Monday) 
when  of  course  you  will  make  the  necessary  observations. 

By  beginning  this  system  early  in  the  season,  and  adhering 
regularly  to  it,  you  find  out  which  are  your  best,  your  cup  or 
stake  dogs ;  you  find  out  their  best  quantity  of  stimulating,  or 
what  is  termed  solid  and  heavy  food ;  you  are  preparing  tliem 
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with  fine  muscular  development  without  **  spending  the  powera 
till  time  of  necessity,^  or  coursing  them  so  often  as  to  make  them 
cra%9  and  you  are  still  keeping  in  reserve  the  good  effects  to  be 
derived  from  a  further  change  to  ihe  best  food  and  exercise  whidi 
can  possibly  be  administered  the  week  previous  to  your  grand 
struggle,  if  engaged  in  any  public  coursing  meeting  in  October  or 
November,  or  any  emulative  private  party ;  after  which,  you  can 
regulate  your  training  and  mimagement  at  pleasure,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  it 
may  be  as  well  to  make  some  remarks  on  puppies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  iheir  being  brought  to  course  and  put  into  training ; 
my  own  opinion  of  the  proper  age  is  already  recorded,  neverthe- 
less coursers  will  please  themselves  on  that  head. — And  also  to 
make  some  contingent  remarks  on  food,  as  well  as  show  Arrian-s 
method  of  managing ;  for  though  he  is  sometimes  right  and  some- 
times wrong,  according  to  our  notions  at  the  present  day,  yet  some 
useful  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  liim.  Before  doing  so,  I  would 
say  something  with  regard  to  what  kind  of  food,  whether  flesh,  or 
something  less  nutritious,  is  best,  as  there  is  another  by  dependency; 
and  which  is,  if  a  dog  comes  to  your  kennel  from  another  person^s, 
whose  feeding  has  been  almost  wholly  of  flesh  or  heavier  food  than 
your  own,  or  than  you  approve  of,  and  your  own  may  be  all  very 
proper  for  the  system  your  own  dogs  have  been  accustomed  to  for 
a  long  time ;  if  your  fresh  dog  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a 
more  solid  food,  a  sudden  transition  from  it  to  a  lighter  or  less 
stimulating  food  will  reduce  both  his  powers  and  energy  very  much, 
and  he  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  works  neU  under  his  new  r^- 
men ;  so  much  so,  that  if  he  first  comes  to  your  kennel  during,  or 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  coursing  season,  and  has  been 
accustomed  for  so  long  a  time  to  live  chiefiy  upon  flesh  as  for  it  to 
become  almost  constitutional  with  him ;  I  should  question  if  you 
can  safely  wean  his  constitutional  habit  from  it  during  that  season,  so 
as  to  have  him  completely  up  to  the  mark,  as  he  would  be  with 
a  continuance  of  food  nearer  to  that  of  liis  old  diet ;  if  you  have 
him  late  in  the  season,  and  he  must  be  of  any  use  whatever  to  you 
during  the  short  remainder  of  it,  taking  him  from  Ids  long  accustomed 
diet  is  totally  out  of  the  question ;  but  when  you  have  the  whole 
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sammer  before  yoo,  he  may  possibly  be  weaned  from  it  to  ran  well 
next  season  on  lighter  diet ;  but  then  it  onght  to  be  done  gradually, 
or  the  desired  relaxation,  before  recommended,  will  be  reduced  to 
a  general  weakness  and  debility  of  frame,  such  as  may  endanger 
his  general  health,  and  be  difficult  to  restore ;  ^  this,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  greyhounds  bought  at  the 
celebrated  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Rivers  being  complained  of  in 
very  many  instances  for  not  running  well;  he  fed  very  much  upon 
flesh,  with  strong  galloping  exercise,  but  his  galloping  exercise 
was  noi  for  two  hours  ;  it  was  about  two  nulea  on  the  Newmarket 
Beacon  Course,  and  I  question  if  that  were  not  done  too  often ; 
ihey  were  better,  generally  speaking,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  course, 
than  at  the  beginning.  I  have  known  similar  falling  off  in  grey- 
hounds sold  from  other  kennels  of  good  fame  for  excellent  train- 
ing, and  if  greyhounds  have  been  accustomed  to  good  training, 
they  run  worse  under  inferior  training  than  if  they  had  never  been 
well  trained  at  all. 

Now  although  greyhounds,  from  their  nature,  are  soon  up  and 
soon  down  in  their  staminal  condition,  yet  a  long  habit  of  either 
solid  or  lighter  food,  especially  if  reared  with  either,  if  altered 
materially  from  one  description  to  the  other,  the  transition  should 
be  gradual,  or  it  will  be  sure  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
them;  but  the  transition  from  the  heavy  to  the  %hter  food  is 
most  to  be  guarded  against,  if  you  want  them  for  coursing  very 
soon ;  they  may  be  ^ot  up  to  higher  food  with  benefit,  but  they 
cannot  wcdl  be  got  down  in  any  great  degree  to  lower  food  with- 
out injury. 

I  have  before  said,  that  there  is  more  danger  towards  learning 
puppies  craftiness  by  coursing  them  when  not  in  fit  condition, 
than  in  coursing  them  too  young ,-  so  in  a  dog  of  mature  age 
there  is  more  danger  in  that  respect  in  coursing  him  when  not  in 


^  This  is  an  additional  objection  to  thosebefore-mentioued,  of  greyhounds 
being  reared  altogether  in  the  butchery  for  a  few  months  afler  leaving  the 
dam,  till  old  enough  to  course. 
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a  fit  condition^  than  coarsing  him  too  often  when  he  itf  in  fit  con- 

ditioa.    This  is  not  unfrequently  done  at  the  commencement  of 

the  season,  when  dogs  are  first  brought  home  from  quarters ;  the 

anxious  courser  must  gratify  his  impatience  for  a  course  or  two, 

as  soon  as  he  sees  his  favourites ;  or  if  there  are  puppies  that  were 

not  old  enough  at  the  finish  of  the  previous  season  to  have  a  trial 

of  their  speed,  or  be  entered,  they  must  now  have  one,  not  only  for 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  run,  but  to  know  which  are  best,  and 

possibly  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  physicing  and  training 

the  worst;  on  such  occasions  they  are  frequently  pot  down  with 

a  dog  of  mature  age,  or  sometimes  with  a  brace,  that  they  may 

have  the  better  chance  of  being  soon  fiedrly  entered,  and  know 

what  they  are  running  at ;  and  so  far  it  is  a  good  practice.  ^     It 

is,  however,  very  unlikely,  when  they  first  come  from  quarters, 

either  old  dogs  or  puppies,  that  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  course ; 

and  one  course  may  do  irretrievable  mischief,  should  it  prove 

a  long  one,  in  teaching  tiiem  cunning ;  besides  which,  it  may  do 

them  internal  injury,  as  they  will  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost 

on  such  occasions,  being  fresh  and  full  of  fire,  and  the  e^rt 

a  novelty  to  them,  when  their  habit  may  be  very  much  overloaded 

on  the  one  hand,  or  tliey  may,  from  scantiness  or  poorness  of  food  on 

the  other,  be  quite  weak ;  and  on  either  Iiand,  their  wind  is  not 

good.     With  a  dog  of  mature  age  it  is  a  bad  practice ;  with  a 

puppy  it  is  worse. 

Arrian,  p.  131,  recommends  '^  starting  the  pup  close  to  the 
hare,  that  she  may  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  game,  and,  by  seeing  it 
quite  close,  may  work  with  eagerness.  But  presently  slip  another 
dog  to  the  hare,  that  the  puppy  may  not  suffer  by  too  long  a 
course,  nor  flag  from  over  fatigue ;  and  the  second  dog  turning 
tlie  hare  with  ease  again  and  again,  will  drive  her  into  the  pnppy^ 


1  Arrian  says,  p.  100,  "Never  glip  a  strong:  and  foil  grown  dogwitii 
a  puppy ;  for  the  old  dog  is  an  overpowering  and  distressing  antagonist  for 
the  youngster,  easily  overtaking  him  in  pursuit,  and  as  readily  running 
away  from  him,  and  leaving  him  behind ;  whereby  the  pup  must  of  course 
be  cowed  and  dispirited,  having  in  either  case  the  worst  of  the  contest." 
This  is  of  more  importance  than  many  coursers  imagine. 
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moath^  when  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to  tear  her  with  her 
teeth  till  she  has  killed  her.^ '  Again,  he  says,  p.  1 33,  '^  Station 
the  man  that  leads  them  upon  a  conspicuous  and  elevated  spot,  and 
be  sure  that  he  does  not  slip  a  puppy  when  the  hare  has  got  much 
a-head,  and  is  out  of  sight ;  for  if  you  slip  a  puppy  out  of  sight 
of  her  game,  she  runs  wide,  and  jumps  about,  and  is  beside  her- 
self and  bewildered.  And  after  she  is  full  grown,  if  a  hare  happen 
to  escape  her,  she  is  never  at  rest ;  neither  returning  to  her  keeper 
nor  obeying  his  call,  but,  from  eagerness  for  a  course,  continuing 
to  run  about  wildly,  like  a  mad  dog,  after  nothing.  Let  the  man, 
then,  that  holds  the  puppy  stand  on  such  a  spot  as  I  have  stated, 
concealed  from  view  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  probable  the 
tired  hare  wiU  come  in  the  course  of  her  turns ;  and  when  he  sees 
her  quite  weary,  let  him  slip  the  puppy  close  to  her,  neither  before 
nor  directly  opposite  to  her ;  for  the  bitch  rushing  right  upon  her 
will  overshoot  herself,  and  the  hare  with  a  wrench,  easily  skim- 
ming by,  will  of  course  leave  the  bitch  far  behind  ;  the  latter  with 
difficulty  turning  herself  as  galleys  sailing  briskly  a-head  cannot 
tack,  unless  the  rowing  be  much  slackened  before  they  are 
brought  about  Let  the  hare,  therefore,  just  pass  by,  and  then  let 
him  slip  obliquely  after  her.  Some  one  should  follow  up  quickly, 
as  soon  as  the  hare  is  caught,  before  the  dogs  are  gorged  with  her 
blood.    Not  that  the  flesh  of  a  hare  is  to  be  accounted  of  much 


*  M.S. — Twety  and  Giffard, — "Ye  shall  gif  yo'  houndys  the  bowellis 
boyld  with  breed,  and  it  is  called  reward  for  cause  that  it  is  etin  on  the 
erthe  and  not  on  the  skin."  The  Mayster  of  Game  also : — "  Goodnesse  of 
greihoundcs  cometh  of  ryght  corage  and  of  the  goodnature  of  her  fader  and 
modir,  and  also  men  may  wel  helpe  to  make  hem  good  in  the  encharm3mg  of 
hem  with  other  good  greihoundes,  and  feede  hem  wel  in  the  beest  that  he 
taketh."  "  In  coursing,"  8a3r8  Markharo,  "you  shall  observe  two  things, 
bloud  and  labour ;  bloud,  which  is  heartening  and  animating  of  your  dogge 
to  delight  in  the  pleasure,  when  he  finds  the  reward  of  his  pains  taking ;  for 
if  a  dog  course  contiuually,  and  never  kiU,  the  sport  will  growe  yrksome  to 
him,  and  therefore,  now  and  then,  give  him  such  advantage  that  he  may  kill 
the  hare — then  labour,  which  is  contrary  to  killing ;  for  in  it  you  must  give 
the  hare  all  indifferent  advantage,  bothe  by  lawe  and  otherwise,  whereby 
she  may  stand  long  before  the  dog,  and  make  him  shewe  his  utmost 
strength  before  he  be  able  to  reach  her." — Page  132. 

3  G 
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worth  by  a  person  who  courses  for  the  beaaty  of  the  sport;*  bat 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  teach  a  greyhound  to  eat  a  hare.'  Many 
Aogs,  too^  have  been  destroyed  by  gorging  themselves  while  out 
of  breath,  after  a  long  course,  and  have  died  by  suffocation. 

With  respect  to  exercise,  independent  of  the  distinction  between 
gentle  and  strong,  it  is  of  two  characters ;  namely,  good,  and,  as 
old  Gervase  says,  "  indifferently  bad."  When  they  gallop,  they 
should  race ;  such  as  is  the  nature  of  their  work  when  work  is 
required  of  them.  A  half  or  three-quarters^  speed  for  a  long  time  is 
out  of  iheirjuriadictton  ;  it  is  of  no  utility  on  the  one  hand  towards 
enabling  them  better  to  perform  their  task ;  but,  on  the  other,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  them  racing  so  much  when  wanted  to 
race,  as  they  would  without  so  much  half  galloping.  As  to  the  differ- 
ence in  giving  more  or  less  strong  exercise,  it  should  consist  in 
racing  them  a  longer  or  a  shorter  distance,  or  on  more  or  fewer 
days  in  the  week ;  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  difference  in 
the  quantum  of  strong  exercise  is  dependent  on  one  dog  being 
a  greater  feeder  than  another,  younger  or  older ;  or  on  the  food 
given  them  being  more  or  less^  solid  and  nutritious ;  for  on  these 
varieties  depend  the  quantum  of  strong  exercise  required.  The 
treatment  to  be  pursued  ought  to  be  such  as  will  most  conduce  to 


'  "  And  yet  we  find,"  says  his  translator,  "  that  the  hare's  flesh  was  in 
high  estimation  with  epicures  of  old ;  and  a  coursed  hare  is  partieularij 
lauded  by  Martial,  among  the  luxuries  of  a  country  table.  In  our  own 
country  the  sportsman  was  as  attentive  to  supply  the  haU  of  banquet  with 
its  due  portion  of  the  delicate  little  animal,  as  the  kennel  with  its  appointed 
halow. 

*  Thenne  the  loynes  of  the  haare  loke  ye  not  forgete ; 

*  But  biynge  theym  to  the  kitchyn  for  the  lorde's  mete ;' 

sings  the  dignified  Prioress  of  Sopewell,  in  her  metrical  canons  of  hunt- 
ing."— Booke,  of  St,  jilbans. 

*  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  allow  a  greyhound  to  gorge  himself  with  his 
game,  after  he  has  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  art  of  killing ;  but  no 
puppy  should  be  hastily  checked  when  he  has  caught  his  hare,  even  thoYigh, 
in  the  words  of  old  Gervase,  "hemay  breake  her.'''— -Arrian  Trans,  p.  134. 
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their  going  a  racing  pace  when  they  do  gallop,  be  the  distance 
that  is  deemed  expedient,  longer  or  shorter.  The  principle  on 
which  they  must  be  managed  is  restraint,  alternated  with  induce- 
ment, and  to  be  under  restraint  in  the  kennel  as  well  as  out  of  it  ^ 

Every  practical  and  experienced  trainer  of  greyhounds  will  pay,  or 
ought  to  pay,  attention  to  the  excrement  which  comes  from  the 
dog ;  if  he  is  very  costive,  or  the  dung  of  a  very  dark  colour,  or 
if  very  thin  and  of  a  pale  colour,  he  may  be  sure  that  something 
is  wrong ;  it  ought  to  be  in  a  medium  way,  both  in  colour  and 
consistency.  The  urine  ought  to  be  free  and  clear,  but  not  too 
copious ;  as  in  the  latter  case  he  must  have  had  more  liquids  than 
is  consistent  with  good  wind  or  strength ;  one  part  of  the  liquids 
taken  on  the  stomach  is  absorbed,  and  enters  the  system,  render- 
ing their  fleshy  fibre  less  firm.  If  they  are  much  and  often  dis- 
posed to  lap  water  when  taken  out  in  a  morning,  it  shows 
something  wrong  in  the  preceding  day's  feeding.  This  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  digestion  of  their  solid  food  not  going  on  in 
its  regular  and  natural  course ;  or  being  chill  and  cold  when  fed, 
when  the  efforts  of  the  heart  are  directed  first  to  the  general 
warmth,  which  delays  digestion,  besides  other  bad  effects ;  liquids 
given  soon  after,  or  at  the  same  time  as  solid  food,  as  before 
explained,  or  want  of  rest  till  the  process  of  digestion  has  been 
carried  sufficiently  far.'     It  is  proved  by  experiment,  that  the 


'  The  Translator  of  Arrian  says,  p.  91,  "  Constant  confinement  with 
chain  and  collar  made  the  youthful  Celtic  hounds  start  fit)m  couples  with 
fire,  when  taken  to  the  field  for  sport  or  exercise ;  not  so,  however,  the 
aged,  whose  privileged  rest  is  beautifully  touched  by  our  classic  poet  of  the 
chase,  and  readily  yielded  to  by  Arrian,  as  no  blemish  to  his  character : — 

**  Now  grown  stiff  with  age. 
And  many  a  painfiil  chase,  the  wise  old  hound. 
Regardless  of  the  fi-olic  pack,  attends 
His  master's  side,"  &c. — SomerviUe,  Book  i. 

^  A  dog,  if  warm  and  comfortable,  and  at  rest  when  he  has  eaten  his 
food,  the  efforts  of  the  heart  are  principally  directed  to  the  assistance  of  the 
stomach  in  performing  its  functions ;  but  if  a  dog,  after  eating  his  food  is  in 
a  situation  which  renders  him  chill  and  cold,  or  if  he  is  at  work  or  not 
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difference  in  digestion  is  very  great  between  a  dog  being  at  rest 
and  being  at  work^  soon  after  eating  solid  food  in  plenty ;  an  expe- 
riment was  tried  on  two  dogs,  fed  exactly  alike  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  solid  food,  at  the  same  time ;  one  was  immediately  shut  up  in 
a  warm  kennel  to  rest,  and  the  other  taken  out  to  work  for 
upwards  of  an  hour ;  they  were  then  both  killed  and  opened,  and 
the  state  of  their  stomachs  examined ;  in  that  of  the  one  that  had 
been  at  rest,  the  food  was  found  in  a  regular  process  of  digestion  ; 
in  that  of  the  other  that  had  been  at  work,  the  food  was  very  little 
altered  in  appearance  from  what  it  was  before  he  had  eaten  it,  the 
agencies  of  digestion  having  been  interrupted  or  altogetiier  sus- 
pended. The  more  solid  the  food  and  greater  the  quantity  taken 
on  the  stomach,  the  more  necessary  are  these  matters  to  be 
attended  to.  Every  knight  of  the  trigger  is  aware,  that  if  he 
has  had  a  long  fatiguing  walk,  and  stops  to  lunch,  and  eats  heartily 
of  solid  food,  and  drinks  a  few  hearty  draughts  of  ale  or  other 
beverage,  that  it  is  all  over  for  walking  much,  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
all  over  for  hitting  the  birds  again  on  that  day ;  he  cannot 
undergo  the  fatigue  without  disordering  his  muscular  and  nervous 
system,  and  being  unsteady  in  his  aim. 

By  the  arrangement  previously  recommended  to  ascertain  Uie 
quantum  of  flesh  the  constitution  of  all  and  several  of  your  dogs 
will  bear,  and  which  are  your  best  to  run  for  first-rate  prizes,  I  by 
no  means  intend  that  they  shall  be  kept,  during  the  whole  season, 
in  that  regular  routine  for  coursing  one  day  in  a  week,  having 
only  two  days  of,  what  may  be  termed,  relaxation ;  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, I  have  no  doubt,  would  make  them  stale  before  the  season 
was  half  over ;  I  would  have  one  week  at  least,  or  two  or  three 
weeks  together  of  that  degree  of  relaxation,  which  the  oatmeal 
dumplings  and  plenty  of  gentle  exercise  most  days,  would  give 
them,  if  circumstances  would  permit  of  it  between  coursing  meet- 
ings ;  that  sort  of  relaxation  vdll  not  reduce  the  muscular  substance 


allowed  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest,  the  stomach  is  deprived  for  the  time  of  that 
essential  aid  from  the  heart,  or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  it,  the  efibrts  of 
which  are  diverted  from  the  stomach,  and  directed  to  other  necessary  pur- 
poses. 
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to  any  injurious  degree ;  on  the  contrary^  it  wilt  keep  them  at  all 
times  ready  for  your  private  coursing ;  and  in  that  state  they  will 
be  more  vigorous  and  energetic  from  that  relaxation,  when  their 
muscular  fibres  are  brought  into  stronger  action,  aided  by  more 
stimulating  food,  for  the  particular  occasions  when  you  want  them 
in  the  finest  possible  state  of  condition.  ^    There  is  no  species  of  dog 


1  By  this  relaxation,  I  am  the  farthest  from  intending  that  they  should 
be  60  poorly  fed  as  to  become  meagre  and  lean,  like  half-starved  animals ; 
as  no  benefit  whatever  would,  or  can,  accrue  firom  such  treatment;  a 
moderate  relaxation  fi^m  stimulating  food  and  strong  exercise  is  what  is 
required,  and  is  indispensable  to  be  occasionally  adopted,  in  order  to  have 
them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  energy  and  strengUi,  by  a  return  to  that 
stimulating  food,  when  they  are  wanted  to  run  their  emulative  matches. 
This  proper  relaxation  relieves  the  energy  of  their  nature  fiom  the  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  stimulating  food,  makes  them  cooler  in  their  bodies, 
and  to  take  their  rest  better  and  more  quietly.  Their  essential  fire  will 
revive  on  a  return  to  their  more  natural,  and  at  all  events  more  ^Etvourite 
food,  flesh,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  eagerness  when  perceiving  they  are 
going  to  be  fed  on  it,  more  than  when  other  food  is  shown  to  them ;  they 
display  an  evidently  greatly  increased  joy  even  at  the  sight  of  it,  more  so  than 
at  the  sight  of  other  food,  which  shows  its  being  more  consonant  to  their 
nature ;  and  their  feeding  of  it  imparts  a  greater  degree  of  fire  and  energy 
in  their  performances,  as  before  seen  by  its  combined  nutritive  and  stimu- 
lating properties. 

This  reminds  me  of  what  an  experienced  coursing  fiiend  says  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fire  in  a  greyhound,  afi^r  having  read  the  M.S.  of  this  work  under 
a  promise,  that  <'  if  he  could  pick  a  hole  in  my  coat  it  should  be  done." 
He  says,  "  An  observation  of  yours  or  Arrian's,  I  have  not  time  to  examine 
which,  that  a  greyhound  is  better  kept  on  the  chain,  as  he  has  more  fire  in 
him  when  let  off,  and  will  run  better;  this  F  hold  to  be  erroneous ;  we  all  know 
any  dog  let  loose  Srom  confinement  runs  about,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of 
spluttering ;  but  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Why,  that  he  has  done  too  much 
in  a  short  space  of  time ;  the  conceit  is  soon  out  of  him ;  I  like  a  dog  that 
is  cool  and  deliberate  in  all  his  movements ;  Jire  I  detest ;  when  there  is 
much  fire  it  generally  ends  in  smoke ;  give  me  a  dog  with  plenty  of  natural 
mettle,  that  goes  to  his  work  in  a  cool,  deliberate  manner,  that  the  fiirther 
he  runs  the  more  that  mettle  becomes  visible,  which  will  invariably  be  the 
case  if  he  is  of  pure  blood." 

The  cool  deliberation  in  a  greyhound  when  he  sees  a  hare,  would  give  me 
the  idea  of  a  wary,  waiting,  lurching  rogue,  and  is  therefore  out  of  my 
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or  of  any  other  animal  in  which  stalenees  is  bo  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  avoided^  as  in  the  greyhound ;  the  fox  or  hare- 
honnd^  pointer,  setter,  or  spaniel ;  the  race-horse,  hunter  or  hack, 
has  each  one  means  or  other  of  being  controlled  in  his  duty; 
the  greyhound  has  no  impulse  from  whip,  or  spur,  or  bridle; 
everything  in  his  course  is  dependent  on  his  own  will ;  and  sup- 
posing you  have  an  interval  of  a  month  or  two  between  coursing 
meetings,  and  are  inclined  for  frequent  private  coursing  days, 
those  dogs  which  you  intend  to  run  for  first-rate  prises,  where 
each  dog  has  to  run  three  or  four  successive  courses  to  win  them, 
such  dogs  should  be  kept  from  work,  and  be  a  sort  of  holiday  dogs, 
and  coursed  very  seldom,  making  your  common  hacks  of  your 
second  or  third-raters. 

Many  coursers  make  a  distinction  in  their  training  preparatory 
to  any  meeting,  dependent  upon  the  courses  at  that  place  being 


vocabulary  of  excellences  in  that  animal ;  bat  I  would  ask,  can  you  have 
a  greyhound,  be  his  blood  ever  so  pure,  '^  that  the  longer  he  runs  the  more 
that  mettle  becomes  visible,''  unless  his  food  is  congenial  to  his  Dature,  of 
which  nature  that  pure  blood  is  a  component  part  ? 

When  a  dog  makes  an  energetic  effort  to  take  the  hare,  and  she  evades 
his  gripe,  he  then  renews  his  effort  with  redoubled  determination  one 
time  after  another,  apparently  increasing  it  each  time,  is,  what  I  conceive, 
a  great  excellence  in  a  greyhound,  and  very  beautiful  to  see ;  but  that  the 
"  conceit  will  soon  be  out  of  him,"  I  can  readily  admit,  if  he  is  fed  on  the 
artificial  compounds,  jellies,  aniseed,  isinglass,  &c.  &c.,  (to  the  exclusion 
of  flesh,)  even  if  he  is  kept  under  chain,  a  system  which  some  coursers 
think  very  highly  of,  but  which  was  made  manifest  at  a  late  meeting,  where 
tiiose  greyhounds  who  had  taken  their  chance  in  a  farm-yard  and  kitchen 
carried  away  the  principal  prizes  from  those  under  a  more  refined  mode  of 
training.  The  fire  imparted  to  them  by  a  proper  proportion  of  flesh,  is 
neither  a  flash  in  the  pan,  nor  does  it  all  **  soon  go  off  in  smoke."  This 
remark  is  not  directed  to  the  firiendwho  made  the  foregoing  observations,  as 
I  am  aware  that  he  feeds  his  greyhounds  partly  on  flesh ;  it  is  directed  to 
the  general  reader,  as  confirmatory  of  the  flesh-feeding  system ;  he  feeds 
partly  on  flesh,  and  he  sees,  and  he  likes  to  see,  "  the  longer  they  run,  tibe 
more  that  mettle  becomes  visible,"  and  he  is  speaking  £tom  experience ;  the 
difference  is  still  more  striking  by  comparison,  when  two  dogs  run  together, 
one  a  flesh-fed  dog,  and  the  other  fed  of  jellies  and  compounds. 
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UBuaUj  long  and  severe,  or  short  ones ;  this  is  making  a  distinction 
where  there  often  is,  and  where  there  at  least  ought  to  be,  no 
difference,  and  is  a  mere  fanciful  refinement  of  training ;  long 
courses  may  occasionally  happen  on  the  same  ground  where  the 
courses  are  generally  short  ones,  and  vice  verad  ;  a  dog  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  either ;  if  he  can  maintain  a  two,  three,  or  even 
a  four  mile  course,  he  can  run  a  one  mile  course  well,  and  by 
having  only  a  mile  course,  he  is  in  so  much  better  a  state  to  run 
many  more  courses  at  the  meeting ;  for  if  you  cannot  get  a  dog 
in  condition  good  enough  to  run  a  two  mile,  or  even  a  three  or 
four  mile  course  by  a  two  mile  gallop  with  horses,  repeated  every 
other  day,  which  wiU  not  deprive  him  of  his  essential  fire  for 
a  short  course,  you  cannot  get  him  in  condition  for  a  four  mile 
course  by  giving  him  gallops  of  one  or  two  hours^  duration ;  for 
by  that  you  deprive  him  of  the  acme  of  his  speed  as  well  as  of  fire. 
Being  deprived  of  those  two  qualifications  is  the  most  likely  method 
of  making  it  a  four  mile  course,  by  disabling  him  from  taking  the 
hare  for  want  of  speed,  when  with  galloping  exercise  of  only  two 
miles,  he  might,  and  probably  would,  end  the  course  by  taking  the 
hare  much  sooner.  The  same  substance  of  strong  muscle,  which 
supports  the  dog  from  being  so  soon  distressed  for  wind  in  a  long 
course,  gives  him  greater  speed  either  in  a  long  or  a  short  course, 
as  that  muscular  power  propels  him  along  with  greater  force  than 
if  he  were  deficient  in  muscular  substance ;  if  therefore  you  provide 
the  dog  with  a  plentiful  quantum  of  good  muscular  substance 
before  you  commence  severer  training,  the  same  training  will 
enable  him  to  run  a  four  mile  course,  if  such  fall  to  Ids  lot, 
in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and  tnce  verad.  Let  the  courses  be 
supposed  of  what  length  they  may,  the  dog  ought  to  come  to  the 
slips  in  the  best  possible  condition.  If  a  dog  is  defective  in 
condition  in  any  material  degree,  it  will  show  itself  in  much  less 
than  a  mile  running.  I  have,  and  so  have  many  others,  seen 
a  dog  fall  off  in  his  running  from  indifferent  condition,  in  less 
than  half  a  mile.  If  a  horse  has  to  run  heats  of  two  miles,  they 
do  not  give  four  mile  gallops  in  his  exercise,  because  it  is  unne- 
cessary, and  they  wish  to  make  a  reserve  in  his  powers ;  if  he  has  to 
run  heats  of  four  miles,  they  then  give  four  mile  galloping  exercise, 
because  it  is  necessary ;  in  this,  the  distance  is  fixed  and  certain ; 
in  coursing,  the  distance  is  altogether  uncertain.     In  the  horse  the 
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food  is  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  for  two  or  fonr  mfles,  and 
the  distinction  appropriate  to  this  in  greyhounds  should  be  between 
private  and  public  coursing ;  for  private  coursing,  not  to  give  such 
stimulating  food  and  exercise,  but  make  a  reserve  of  their  powers 
for  public  coursing ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  to  force  them. 

The  best  time  to  commence  training  for  any  particular  meeting 
is  certainly  a  matter  deserving  of  consideration,  as  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  dependent  upon  circumstances ;  amongst  which,  the  dis- 
tance you  reside  from  the  place  of  meeting  is  a  very  important 
one.  If,  for  instance,  you  reside  within  half  a  day^s  journey  iA 
the  kennel  appointed  for  your  dogs  to  be  stationed  at,  it  will  make 
some  difference  in  tlie  dog^s  condition  when  brought  to  the  slips, 
between  his  undergoing  his  journey  the  day  before,  and  fed  ailer 
his  journey,  or  feeding  him  before  he  leaves  home,  even  if  he 
travels  in  a  carriage,  much  more  so  if  he  travels  on  foot.  R^ 
after  eating  his  full  meal  of  food,  that  it  may  digest  well,  and 
resting  weU  during  the  night,  that  he  may  have  all  the  benefit  of 
that  food  to  nourish  hb  frame  in  its  uninterrupted  and  natural 
course,  are  indispensables  to  the  strength,  wind,  and  courage  of  so 
speedy  and  delicate  an  animal  as  a  greyhound ;  every  one  knows 
the  disadvantage  of  travelling  far  to  a  race  horse,  though  he  goes 
by  what  is  termed  only  easy  stages ;  but  could  he  go  the  same 
distance  by  stages  of  the  same  length  as  his  own  walking  exercbe 
at  home,  even  though  the  turnpike  road  is  not  so  much  his  element 
as  the  turf,  and  could  have  his  own  stable  at  the  end  of  each  stage, 
his  travelling  one  hundred  miles  would  not  reduce  his  powers  in 
any  degree  to  make  that  distance  an  objection.  But  by  traveUing 
one  hundred  miles,  and  a  fresh  stable  every  night,  he  is  put  out  <^ 
his  regular  routine  of  exercise,  and  deprived  of  his  regular  rest, 
besides  possibly  not  eating  his  corn  so  well  as  he  would  in  his  own 
stable.  The  more  any  animal  is  by  nature  formed  for  great  speed, 
the  finer  is  the  organization  of  his  frame,  and  the  more  easily  is 
that  organization  disarranged,  and  a  very  trifling  disarrangement 
in  a  greyhound  may,  and  probably  will,  if  he  is  nearly  matched, 
lose  him  liis  course. 

If,  then,  the  dogs  are  half  a  day^s  journey  from  an  appointed 
meeting,  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  journey  should  be  performed 
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in  the  fore  part  of  the  day ;  when  he  gets  to  his  new  abode,  he  is 
cleaned  and  made  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable,  and  then  fed; 
during  which,  and  the  last  especially,  he  becomes  reconciled  to  his 
kennel,  and  will  rest  much  better  than  if  only  brought  to  it  at  night, 
and  without  any  or  very  little  feeding  in  it  I  should  fancy  do 
one  would  think  of  sending  his  dog  to  travel  on  foot  twenty  miles, 
for  instance,  on  the  same  day  he  is  to  be  put  up  in  the  slips  to  run 
lor  a  cup,  unless  he  imagine  that  his  dog,  upon  equal  terms  of 
condition,  can  distance  his  competitor;  such  a  distance  is  much  too 
far,  because  that  b  the  particular  day  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
least  exercise,  and  the  most  rest ;  if  he  travels  in  a  warm  cart  or 
other  carriage,  that  distance  is  not  so  great  an  objection.^ 

If  the  dogs  have  a  full  day^s  journey  to  undergo,  they  ought  to  be 
sent,  at  the  latest,  tlie  day  but  one  before  running,  as  they  may  have 
two  good  nighf  s  rest»  and  moderate  exercise  the  intervening  day ; 
but  they  would  be  still  better  if  sent  a  day  earlier,  when  they  may 
have  a  moderate  gallop  the  day  after,  with  additional  gentle  exer- 
cise in  moderation. 

If  they  have  three  or  four  days^  journey  to  travel,  they  ought 
not  to  be  at  their  appointed  kennel  much,  if  any,  less  than  a 
week  before  the  day  of  running,  or  they  will  run  to  an  ahnost 
incalculable  disadvantage  against  those  fresh  from  their  own  ken- 
nel ;  they  are  shaken,  jaded  and  dispirited,  if  conveyed  in  a  cart ; 
a  fresh  kennel  every  night,  and  are  restless ;  they  lose  a  portion 
thereby  of  their  muscular  substance,  which  even  that  week  is  not 
sufficient  to  restore,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  their  necessary 
galloping  exercise ;  after  journeys  of  such  length,  greyhounds 
require  some  days  to  restore  them  to  their  wonted  ease,  strength, 
and  spirits ;  cowheel  food,  and  other  food  of  easy  digestion,  and 


*  A  very  good  dog  was  brought  to  a  coursing  party,  at  which  the  late 
Mr.  Mundy  was  present,  which  had  traveled  on  foot  for  a  good  distance,  and 
another  that  he  ran  against,  which  had  traveled  but  a  short  distance ;  the  course 
was  long  and  severe,  and  very  closely  contested,  but  decided  in  favour  of  the 
short- traveled  dog,  when  Mr.  Mundy  expressed  his  opinion,  that  had  the 
other  been  conveyed  to  the  ground  in  a  cart,  he  would  have  won. 

3  H 
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natritions^  would  be  usefdl  on  these  occasions^  and  they  diould  be  fed 
more  than  once  or  even  twice  in  the  day^  to  keep  up  their  muscular 
substance ;  without  that  substance^  you  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of 
winning  your  first  cup  course,  much  less  your  second  and  third, 
and  eventually  sending  the  cup  home  with  the  dogs. 

Arrian  says>  p»  69,  **  A  greyhound  at  liberty  by  running  about 
during  the  day,  must  lose  the  acme  of  his  speed.^  If  he  loses  in  that 
way,  how  much  more  must  he  lose  it  by  long  tiring  journeys  ? 

On  the  subject  of  kenneling  tliem,  although  I  am  not  disposed 
to  allow  that  much  benefit  can  be  derived  on  the  score  of  the 
greyhound  possessing  more  fire  by  constraint  in  the  kennel  wiUi 
strap  or  chain  than  if  loose,  and  otherwise  under  proper  treatment, 
yet  I  cannot  discover  either  benefit  or  convenience  by  their  b^g 
loose  in  kennel ;  they  may  remove  from  their  bed  to  another  part 
of  the  kennel  to  empty  themselves,  thereby  keeping  their  own  bed 
more  clean,  if  they  have  cleanliness  enough  about  them  to  do  that, 
which  is  doubtful  with  some ;  or  they,  from  want  of  plenty  of 
straw,  and  the  kennel  being  cold,  may  huddle  closely  together,  or 
lie  one  upon  another  to  keep  each  other  warm,  from  which  much 
cleanliness  cannot  be  expected,  besides  they  are  in  danger  of  contract- 
ing mange  and  other  diseases;  nor  can  I  discover  when  they  have 
their  full  and  proper  quantum  of  exercise  in  the  regular  way,  that 
being  loose  in  the  kennel  has  any  advantage  on  the  score  of  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand,  being  tied  in  kennel,  certainly  adds  to  their 
fire  in  degree,  and  makes  them  more  savage  at  their  game,  as  a  house 
or  yard  dog  under  a  chain  is  more  savage  than  if  loose ;  it  tends  to 
make  them  gallop  more  eagerly  when  taken  out  to  exercise,  and 
loosed  to  gallop  either  with  horses,  or  in  play  with  each  other,  and 
consequently  gives  them  exercise  of  a  better  quality ;  and  as  Mark- 
ham  observes,  '^  it  breeds  lust,  spirit  and  nimbleness,  prevents 
divers  mischances,  and  keeps  the  powers  from  spending  till  time 
of  necessity  f  it  keeps  them  from  fighting,  and  laming  or  other- 
ways  injuring    each    other,  ^    and    it    teaches    them    discipline. 

^  My  friend,  who  was  reminded  of  the  Irishman's  expression  of  one  featiker 
being  hard  to  lie  upon,  what  must  many  feathers  be,  by  seeing  the 
beds  in  the  coursing  &rmer*s  kennel,  and  who  thinks  Arrian  sometimes  right 
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Loosing  them  from  their  collar^  speaking  kindly  to  them,  cleaning 
and  brushing  them  over,  after  which,  as  Arrian  says,  ^^  they  will 
shake  themselves,  and  show  that  they  are  pleased  with  the  opera- 
tion f  putting  their  collars  on  again,  and  leading  them  back  to 
their  beds,  and  calling  them  frequently  by  their  names,  they  soon 
show  themselves  pleased  with  your  notice ;  and  when  accustomed 
to  be  tiius  pleased,  they  are  more  easily' rebuked  when^  doing 
wrong,  by  one  sharp  word  or  forbidding  look. 

This  frequently  calling  them  by  name  may,  in  skilful  hands,  be 
turned  to  good  account,  while  your  dog  is  engaged  in  some  emula- 
tive course ;  much  noise  and  shouting  during  a  course  by  the  field 
generally  is  contrary  to  all  order  and  decency ;  unfair  towards  the 
poor  hare,  which  is  frightened  by  it,  and  loses  her  self-possession, 
and  consequently  her  life,  before  she  has  shown  the  real  sport,  or 
given  the  dogs  so  good  a  trial  as  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 
But  there  is  no  rule  or  reason  against  the  owner,  or  some  one  who 
rides  for  him,  to  call  out  to  his  dog  occasionally  by  name ;  but 

but  oftener  wrong,  will  at  least  allow  himself  to  be  wrong  on  this  point,  as 
on  his  return  home  he  found  his  two  best  dogs  killed,  by  fighting  about 
a  fair  maiden.  To  allow  dogs  and  bitches  to  be  loose  in  the  same  kennel, 
reminds  me  of  the  moat  in  one  brother*8  eye,  and  the  beam  in  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  much  admired  docility  of  the  greyhounds'  disposition, 
when  roused,  they  have  great  courage,  as  is  seen  in  their  running,  and  which 
is  no  doubt  extended  to  their  fighting ;  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see 
them  fight,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who  have,  that  they  fight  most  dreads 
fully  savage.  Markham  says,  <'  They  are  of  all  dogs  whatsoever  the  most 
noble  and  princely,  strong,  nimble,  swift,  and  valiant ;  so  seconded  with  spirit 
and  metal,  and  of  all  dogs  the  sorest  bitten,  and  least  amazed  with  any 
cruelty  in  their  enemie." 

What  in  nature  can  be  so  likely  to  rouse  them  to  hostility  against  each 
other  as  rivalry  about  the  female  ?  Fighting  cocks,  while  rearing  the  young 
ones,  maybe  in  numbers  together  on  the  same  walk,  without  fighting,  if  you 
can  keep  hens  from  them ;  but  if  a  hen  comes  amongst  them,  great  warfare 
soon  ensues.  It  therefore  seems  very  desirable  that  greyhounds  should,  if  for 
this  prevention  alone,  be  fastened  in  kennel,  and  at  such  distance  firom  each 
other,  that  they  cannot  fight;  you  may  then  have  dogs  and  bitches  in  the 
same  kennel. 
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this^  to  have  its  best  effect^  should  be  reserved  for  a  critical 
moment^  and  then  it  encourages  him  much;  I  have  seen  a  d^ 
t^pear  to  redouble  his  efforts  by  hearing  his  master's  voioey  but  if 
done  too  frequently,  the  good  effects  of  it  are  spoiled  at  the 
"  time  of  necessity."  The  owner  of  every  dog  ought  to  have 
a  person  to  ride  for  him,  if  he  cannot  do  so  himself,  to  take  the 
dog  up  as  soon  as  the  course  is  over,  to  prevent  his  running  a  fresh 
hare,  which  is  a  material  disadvantage  in  running  the  next  tie  for 
a  cup,  and  abo  to  see  that  he  has  no  unfair  play  from  others,  and 
this  person,  and  he  alone,  should  have  a  right  to  cheer  the  dog  in 
his  course. 

Arrian  on  this  subject  says,  p.  Ill,  ''I  am  aware  (even  if  my 
instructions  were  opposed  to  it,)  how  strong  the  inducement  is  io 
halloo  when  following  a  course ;  and  that  even  a  dumb  man  mi^t 
break  out,  as  is  related  of  the  son  of  Croesus.  It  is  proper  Boone- 
times  to  speak  to  the  greyhounds,  for  they  are  pleased  at  hearing 
their  master's  voice,  and  have  the  consciousness  of  his  presence^ 
and  of  their  brilliant  running  not  escaping  his  notice,  as  an 
encouragement  and  reward  for  their  exertions.  There  is  no 
objection  to  your  cheering  your  hounds  as  often  as  you  like  in  his 
first  course ;  but  in  his  second  or  third,  when  it  is  probable  he  ia 
fagged,  I  tliink  it  wrong  to  cheer  him  very  often  by  name,  lest 
from  his  ardour  and  desire  of  pleasing  his  master,  he  exert  him- 
self beyond  his  strength,  and  suffer  some  inward  rupture  and 
accident,  which  has  befallen  many  a  high-bred  greyhound.'^ 

Again  he  says,  p.  116,  "  When  fhe  greyhound  has  caught  the 
hare,  or  been  otherwise  victorious  in  his  course,^  you  should  dis- 


^  It  is  a  great  point  to  encourage  a  young  hoand,  whether  he  kill  or 
not — Ovid. 

Plutarch  remarks,  "  That  the  canes  venatici,  generally,  tear  their  game, 
and  Uck  up  the  blood  greedily,  when  they  kill  it  themselves ;  hot  if  the 
animal  of  which  they  are  in  pursuit,  expire  finom  exhaustion  before  they 
reach  it,  they  merely  wag  their  tails,  and  do  not  lacerate  it;  showing 
thereby,  that  the  contest  was  not  for  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  but  rather  for 
the  glory  of  victory." — Arrian  Trans. 
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mount  from  yonr  horse^  pat  him  with  your  hand,  and  praise  him, 
kissing  his  head,  and  stroking  his  ears,  and  speaking  to  him  by 
name — ^  Well  done,  Cirras !  Well  done,  Bonnus !  Bravo,  my 
Horme  V  calling  each  hound  by  name ;  for  like  men  of  generous 
spirit,  they  love  to  be  praised ;  and  the  dog,  if  not  quite  tired  out, 
will  come  up  with  joy  to  caress  you.  At  this  time  it  is  a  good 
sign  for  him  to  roll  himself  on  the  ground,  as  we  see  horses  do ; 
for  it  shows  that  he  is  not  done  up  with  the  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  rolling  refreshes  him.^ 

Arrian,  it  seems,  makes  a  distinction  between  cheering  the  dog 
in  the  first  course,  and  in  the  subsequent  ones;  if  I  made  any 
distinction  it  would  be  the  reverse  of  his ;  reserve  the  cheering 
till  '^  time  of  necessity.^  His  refraining  from  it,  however,  when 
the  dog  is  fagged,  for  fear  of  an  inward  rupture,  shows  the  great 
effect  he  considered  cheering  to  have  upon  him,  and  especially 
cheering  htm  by  name,  but  this  cheering  should  be  reserved  for 
critical  moments  only,  whether  in  the  first,  second,  or  last  course. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  dog,  though  he  appears- 
to  be  running  honest,  and  is  really  doing  so,  that  he  cannot  occa- 
sionally make  a  still  more  energetic  exertion ;  that  fine  muscular 
development,  from  the  irritation  of  its  fibres  by  exercise,  which 
gives  the  momentum  or  propelling  power  to  the  animal,  is  influ- 
enced by  the  brain;  Magendie  says,  ^^The  muscular  fibre,  by 
its  contraction  and  extension,  as  regulated  by  the  action  of  the 
brain  alone,  can  be  carried  to  a  wonderful  extent,  as  is  proved  by 
the  amazing  strength  exhibited  occasionally  by  persons  in  a  state 
of  delirium  or  convulsion,  frenzy  or  violent  passion,^  and  which 
must  be  equally  applicable  to  greyhounds  when  excited  by  cheer- 
ing from  their  master,  or  from  other  causes. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  various 
stimulants  which  it  is  the  practice  of  many  coursers  to  give  their 
dogs  in  the  field;  small  boluses,  made  of  different  ingredients,  are 
sometimes  given,  even  when  put  down  to  run  their  first  course ;  ^ 


^  These  stimulants  remind  me  of  a  party  coursing,  of  that  description 
who  think  no  course  worth  having  without  a  hare  at  the  end  of  it,  or  as  by 
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this  is  at  least  saperflnous,  except  for  an  old  waiting  iog,  or  anj 
dog  when  a  short  coarse  is  expected;  it  may  be  worse  than 
superfluous ;  it  may  be  injurious^  and  must  be  for  a  long  course^ 
where  they  are  only  stimulants  acting  on  the  brain,  and  not  giving 
additional  nutritious  support  to  the  body;  they  may  cause  the  dog 
to  run  with  more  desperation  at  first,  but  he  must  thereby  weaken 
his  powers  the  more  for  the  last  part  of  the  course.  This  in- 
fluence of  the  brain  over  the  muscles  may  be  seen  in  a  grej^ionnd 
when  taking  a  violent  fall  in  a  course ;  I  have  seen  instances  of 
them  when  flinging  themselves  at  the  hare  to  take  her,  and  missing 
her,  have  rolled  over  several  times  with  great  violence,  and  when 
recovered  on  their  legs,  have  run  clean  past  their  fellow  with  all  tiie 
apparent  desperation  of  a  frantic,  and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  after, 
have  quite  swerved  as  if  dizzy  and  insensible.  I  have  seen  brandy, 
or  rum  and  water  given,  when  going  to  run  again  after  a  severe 
course,  which  may  be  useful  in  case  of  a  short  course,  if  given  but 
a  very  short  time  before  the  hare  is  started ;  but  it  can  only  have 
its  good  effect  for  a  short  time,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
they  are  more  exhausted  ftH>m  running  more  desperately  at  the 
former  part ;  and  if  given  any  length  of  time  before  the  hare  is 
started,  the  dog  is  half  drunk  and  half  asleep  when  he  is  slipped 
at  her ;  if  the  dog,  however,  is  much  exhausted,  he  would  proba- 
bly lose  his  course,  though  but  a  short  one,  without  some  restora- 
tive  or  stimulant,  and  therefore  a  little  brandy  and  water  on  such 
occasions,  given  just  before  running,  may  be  of  some  advantage. 
Alcohol,  of  which  brandy  is  chiefly  composed,  coagulates  all  the 
albuminous  parts  vnih  which  it  is  in  contact ;  the  liquids  of  the 
stomach  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  this  matter;  alcohol 


some  is  tenned,  a  parBon's  coarse ;  they  run  a  hare  into  a  song^h,  and  while 
preparing  to  get  her  out  again  by  poking  a  rail  up  the  sough,  one  of  tiie 
party  pulled  oat  his  pocket  pistol,  and  gave  the  dogs  some  brandy  and  water, 
which  the  gamekeeper  observed,  whom  they  had  not  perceived  to  be  watch- 
ing them ;  **  I  say,  maister,"  said  the  gamekeeper,  '<  if  yoa  mun  sarre 
the  poor  hare  sitch  a  trick  as  run  her  again  now  her^s  fairly  beaten  ye,  yaw 
should  gie  her  some  brandy  as  well  as  your  dogs."  TTieir  tempwary  sor- 
prise  was  soon  turned  to  mirth  by  the  waggishness  of  the  keeper's  remark, 
and  his  goodhumour  restored  by  giving  him  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
pocket  pistol ;  he  suffered  the  poor  hare  to  be  run  again  without  giving 
her  any  brandy,  which  ended  in  a  parson's  course. 
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mixes  with  the  water  that  the  saliva  and  gastric  juices  contain ;  it 
disappears  very  quickly ;  its  general  effects  are  very  rapid,  and 
drunkenness  almost  immediately  follows,  if  taken  on  the  stomach 
in  quantity ;  ihe  matters  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol 

are,  after  its  disappearance,   digested  like  solid  elements.^ 

Magendie. 

In  these  cases  of  stimulating  the  greyhound,  the  stomach  is  nearly 
empty,  and  there  is  nothing  to  weaken  the  brandy  by  mixing  with 
it ;  it  therefore  sooner  and  more  powerfully  acts  upon  the  brain. 

Cockbreadajidbran^  are  favourite  stimulants  with  some  coursers; 
the  former  is  bread  dipped  in  braudy,  such  as  is  given  to  fighting  cocks ; 
a  small  portion  of  which  I  should  prefer  to  any  of  the  other  stimulants 
mentioned ;  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  exhausted,  it  must 
tend  to  restore  it,  and  its  benefit  will  be  more  durable,  at  the  same 
time  by  taking  so  much  smaller  a  quantity  of  brandy  with  it  than 
is  given  in  water,  there  is  less  danger  from  a  little  delay  of  the 
dog  becoming  drunk  and  sleepy. 

Arrian  says,  p.  101,  ^'  To  thrust  down  a  dog's  throat  a  piece  of 
salted  suet,  is  found  beneficiaL"^  This  I  shall  beg  to  decline 
recommending  to  my  readers,  as  I  would  rather  prefer  his  follow- 
ing advice : — "  But  if  the  weather  be  hot,  I  would  have  you  to 
take  an  egg  in  your  hand;  open  the  dog's  mouth,  and  push 
it  down,  that  he  may  swallow  it  at  one  gulp.  This  will  be  nourish- 
ment enough  for  him,  will  cherish  his  wind,  and  quench  his  thirst. 
Greyhounds  are  impatient  of  heat,  and  often  when  pursuing  a  hare 
with  all  their  might,  have  been  suffocated  from  a  stoppage  of  fheir 
wind.^      To  guard  against  which,  a  courser  should  carry  eggs 


^  The  ancients  coorsed  all  the  year  round;  but  Arrian  recommends  leay* 
ing  off  before  the  weather  becomes  very  hot,  and  beginning  again  in  autumn,  so 
that  it  appears  he  coursed  in  warmer  weather  than  modem  coursers  do.  This 
suffocation  is  very  probable  in  the  hot  part  of  the  season  in  warmer  climates, 
especially  if  the  dogs  be  fat ;  they  do  not  throw  off  superabundant  matter  by 
the  skin,  as  we  do  by  perspiration ;  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by  exhalation,  and 
that  matter  passes  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  the  petuitaiy  membrane 
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with  him^  and  administer  them  entire,  if  his  dog's  breathing  be 
exceedingly  distressed ;  for  there  is  no  better  refrigerative,  nothing 
that  appeases  difficulty  of  breathing  so  moch. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  contains  the  most  and  best  nutriment  in  the 
same  weight  and  compass  of  any  food  you  can  give,  and  is  the 
soonest  digested ;  and  according  to  the  old  song, 

"  When  Bibo  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  retreat, 
As  Mi  of  champaigQ  as  an  egg's  frdl  of  meat" 

It  must  afford  the  dog  as  much  nourishment  in  as  short  a  time  as 
anything;  it  will  nourish  the  stomach,  which  has,  in  degree,  an 
immediate  effect  in  invigorating  the  animal,  for  if  the  stomach  is 
exhausted,  every  other  organ  has  a  sympathetic  want  of  vigour ; 
the  eggs  occupying  so  small  a  space,  that  it  cannot  impede  the 
action  of  his  lungs  when  running ;  but  instead  of  giving  it  him 
entire,  as  Arrian  recommends,  which  must  include  the  shell,  I  would 
on  such  occasions  not  only  exclude  the  shell,  but  the  white  also, 
which  neither  contains  so  much  nutriment  as  the  yolk,  nor  is  so 
soon  digested,  and  by  which  you  occupy  less  space  on  the  stomach 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

We  know  from  experience,  that  greyhounds  run  well  upon 
eggs,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  containing  so  much  nutri- 
ment easy  of  digestion,  in  such  small  weight  and  compass ;  but  were 
tiiey  to  feed  wholly  upon  them,  so  as  to  appease  the  dc^s  appetite, 
and  allow  him  to  rest  well,  his  blood  would  be  too  rich,  and  the 
circulation  oppressed  so  as  to  impede  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and 
obstruct  his  respiration ;  besides,  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  keep 
him  from  repeatedly  craving  for  more  food,  he  must  be  fed  early 
and  late,  and  many  times  in  the  day,  with  such  easily  digested  food, 
and  would  require  all  the  eggs  in  ihepcuish  ;  and  to  boil  them  so  as 
to  give  them  more8olidity,it  is  proved  by  Magendie,  that  though  tiiey 

of  the  nose,  which  is  the  conductor  of  the  phlegm,  is  soon  charged  witii  it  so 
as  to  enlarge  it  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  stop  entirely  the  passage  of  the  air, 
in  both  expiring  and  inspiring,  through  the  long  narrow  passages  of  the  nasal 
cavities;  hence  breathing  can  only  be  through  the  month,  the  difficulty  of 
which  increases  every  moment  as  the  dog  becomes  oppressed  by  continued 
exertion. 
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will  live  a  long  time  npon  tkem  aUmey  they  are  yet  meagre  and 
weakly ;  nevertheless,  even  in  preparing  a  dog  for  a  coursing  day, 
as  an  anxiUary  to  his  more  substantial  food,  they  are  the  best 
articles  yon  can  give,  and  I  should  almost  say  the  only  ones  yon 
can  give  with  benefit^  In  the  coursing  field  I  have  never  used 
them  myself,  or  known  any  one  else  to  do  so ;  yet  on  considering 
the  theory  of  the  matter,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  some  surprise 
that  such  practice  is  not  followed.  If  a  ^og  has  run  his  course  for 
the  cup  early  in  the  day,  and  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  take  him  home 
to  be  fed  at  the  usual  time  of  feeding,  it  is  the  practice  with  many 
to  give  him  a  slice  of  cold  meat,  beef  or  mutton ;  but  sometimes 
the  arrangement  for  the  day  is  altered,  as  circumstances  occur, 
and  the  mutton-fed  dog  is  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  run ;  others 
that  liave  run  a  match,  and  have  to  run  again  in  some  little  time, 
have  a  gingerbread  button  or  two  given  to  them ;  but  I  conceive 
that  the  yolk  of  an  ^g  or  two  would  answer  either  of  these  purposes 
better  than  anything  yon  can  give  them. 


^  A  greyhound  bitch  that  I  took  to  join  a  coursing  party,  had  her  tongue 
up,  and  recovered  her  wind  so  soon,  and  so  little  distressed  after  her  courses, 
that  the  servant  lad  who  led  her  was  surrounded  by  inquirers  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  fed ;  neither  he  nor  I  knew  that  she  had  been  fed  in  any  parti- 
cular way,  buta  few  days  afterwards  the  bitch  was  detected  robbinghens'  nests ; 
on  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  her  dam,  when  suckling  puppies,  was  in  the  habit 
of  robbing  nearly  all  the  hens'  nests  in  the  parish  in  the  night,  carrying  one 
e^  at  a  time  in  her  mouth  to  the  puppies,  and  breaking  it  before  them,  and 
then  going  for  another,  which  learned  the  puppies  to  be  fond  of  them,  and 
they,  being  apt  scholars^  soon  followed  their  dam's  example. 

Eggs  are  considered  as  composed  of  part  animal  and  part  vegetable  nutri- 
ment, and  therefore  very  nourishing  to  either  man  or  dog.  Thirst  is  a  sen* 
satiou  they  feel  afler  a  course  more  than  any  othte ;  whUe  it  remains,  the 
desire,  or  even  attention  of  man  or  beast,  is  partially  abstracted  from 
every  other  object,  and  the  spirits  depressed  ;  the  yolk  of  an  e^^y  or  of  two 
eggs  in  preference  to  both  the  yolk  and  white  of  one  e^y  allays  that  thirst 
more  than  anything  you  can  give  him ;  the  small  space  it  occupies  on  the 
stomach  cannot  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  lungs  so  as  to  affect  his 
wind,  and  its  nutritious  qualities  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  nourish 
and  renovate  his  whole  system. 

3  I 
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Wheu  I  come  to  that  part  respecting  feeding  best  when  preparing 
for  a  coursing  meeting,  I  shall  have  to  make  a  few  further  remarks 
on  eggs ;  but  as  I  am  now  on  the  subject  of  restoratives  in  the  field, 
I  may  as  well  finish  what  appears  to  me  necessary  to  say  on  &at 
subject 

I  have  known  a  warm  bath  used  to  restore  a  dog^s  vigour  after 
being  very  severely  coursed,  and  he  has  won  his  coarse  alter 
it ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  bath  was  the  cause  of 
his  winning;  I  never  knew  it  used  but  on  two  occasions,  and 
then  not  to  the  best  advantage ;  at  the  same  time,  I  conceive  that 
the  bath,  with  a  proper  interval  of  time  after  it,  and  proper 
management,  contrary  to  the  brandy,  may  contribute  to  support 
a  dog's  strength  at  the  latter  part  of  a  course  as  well  as  tbe 
former ;  but  without  that  proper  interval  and  management^  it  is 
certainly  a  disadvantage  at  the  first  part,  by  inducing  sleepiness, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  being  any  benefit  in  the  latt^  part 

A  bath  from  90  to  95  degrees  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  will  remove  the  stiffness  of  the  joints,  giving  a  plea- 
sant suppleness  to  the  frame,  and  by  being  wiped  quite  dry,  and 
clotlied,  and  put  in  a  warm  kennel  with  plenty  of  straw,  ^^enou^ 
for  a  lying-in  woman,"  will  induce  sleep,  by  which  the  dog  rests, 
and  is  refreshed ;  creates  what  in  us  we  should  call  a  perspiration, 
which  braces  his  muscles,  and  gives  him  strength. '  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  perspirable  matter  eases  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
near  the  skin  ;  inhaling  the  warm  air  softens  the  lungs,  and  allays 
inflammation.  This  may  very  rarely  be  available  for  a  dog  to  be 
restored  to  vigour,  to  run  again  on  the  same  day  that  he  has  had 
so  severe  a  course  as  to  require  a  bath ;  but  if  he  has  been  du- 
tressed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  one  day,  and  has  to  run  again 
the  following  day,  it  may  be  had  recourse  to  without  much  trouble 
or  inconvenience,  and  on  the  contrary  I  conceive  with  great  benefit. 
The  earlier  it  can  be  done  that  day  the  better ;  his  stomach  should 


'  Notmthstanding  there  is  no  moisture  by  perspiration  on  the  skin  of  a  dog 
from  ite  not  being  sufficiently  porous,  the  same  matter  is  got  rid  of  by  exhala- 
tion from  a  warm  bath  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  created  by  severe  exertioo. 
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be  restored  by  a  little  warm  brotb  while  the  bath  is  preparing; 
then  put  him  in,  and  brash  him  well  over  while  he  is  in  it ;  wipe 
him  perfectly  dry,  clothe  him  warm,  and  pat  him  to  bed ;  there 
leave  him,  till  his  appetite  roases  him  from  his  slamber;  then 
brash  and  wipe  him  well  over  again,  and  give  him  the  same  food 
yon  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  occasion  for  the  bath ; 
after  which  he  may  be  left  for  the  night,  and  will  turn  out  next 
morning  very  greatly  invigorated. 

With  respect  to  greyhounds  wearing  body  clothes  in  the  kennel 
except  in  very  cold  weather  during  the  season,  it  is  not  a  good  plan; 
the  kennel  should  be  warm,  dry  and  clean,  and  the  dogs  kept  in  as 
regular  a  temperament  of  congenial  warmth  as  they  can,  being 
essentially  necessary  to  any  animal  in  high  feeding  and  strong 
exercise,  and  especially  to  those  of  fine  blood  in  great  abundance, 
with  limbs  and  flesh,  as  well  as  skin  and  coat,  of  a  fine  texture, 
like  the  race  horse  or  greyhound,  keeping  the  blood  in  a  regular 
state  of  circulation.  If  they  are  unclotiied  in  the  kennel,  they 
feel  a  greater  benefit  from  their  body  clothes  when  taken  out  into 
the  cold  air  for  either  exercise  or  coursing ;  if  they  are  clothed  in 
the  kennel,  they  are  chill  when  taken  into  the  cold  air ;  and  if 
stripped  and  put  into  the  slips  to  run  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  and  some  time  elapses  before  a  hare  is  started,  they  are  quite 
benumbed  and  stiff  with  cold,  and  do  not  recover  the  necessary 
heat  till  the  course  is  half  over ;  and  running  against  a  dog  not 
usually  kept  so  warm,  they  are  beat  before  they  come  to  them- 
selves.* 


^  The  late  Colonel  Mellish  kept  his  greyhounds  very  warm,  and  was  warned 
against  it,  as  making  him  likely  to  have  his  best  dogs  beat  some  day  or 
other  by  some  batcher's  dog.  This  was  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert,  celebrated 
for  his  great  weight  and  bulk  as  tiie  greatest  man  in  England,  and  an  ama- 
teur of  all  kinds  of  sporting  dogs. 

The  Colonel  ran  a  main  against  all  Essex ;  they  won  course  for  course  till 
the  last,  or  lion  coarse ;  which  coarse,  though  a  very  long  one,  was  undecided, 
and  the  main  drawn.  It  was  his  best  dog,  and  the  other  a  bitch  belonging  to 
a  batcher,  which  caused  him  afterwards  to  relate  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lambert.    He  bought  the  bitch  for  fifty  guineas,  and  there  is  eveiy 
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I  have  before  admitted,  that  greyhoondg  wOl  ron^  what  is  called 
well,  on  cowheely  biscaits,  and  broth.  So  they  will  on  aheqia 
trotters,  well  cleaned,  broken,  and  stewed,  with  bread,  &c.  They 
will  run  t^parently  well,  in  ordinary  conning,  if  fed  on  bread  ai^ 
ale ;  bnt  I  apprehend  that  snch  wonld  cnt  a  bad  figare  against 
a  flesh-fed  dog,  even  of  horseflesh,  and  otherwise  well  managed, 
on  Salisbnry  Plain  or.  Withcall  Warren ;  their  high  conrage 
will  canse  them  to  mn  tolerably  well  on  improper  or  inferior  food ; 
bnt  if  an  amatenr  of  conrsing  is  to  do  the  thing  at  all,  to  attend 
a  regular  meeting,  it  should  be  tcell  done ;  it  then  becomes  a 
question  whether  horseflesh  for  that  purpose  is  sufficiently  good; 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality  of  nutriment,  and  snfficientiy  ea^ 
of  digestion ;  ^  or  whether  it  is  not  worth  while,  for  snch  puiposes, 


reason  to  8opi)ose  that  she  was  the  dam  of  Mr.  Hassall's  Madam,  from 
whom  descended  Claret,  Bergami,  Vengeance,  Hercules,  and  many  othen 
celebrated  in  the  amials  of  coursing,  as  winners  of  cups  and  sweepstakes, 
down  to  <<  the  third  and  foorth  generation,"  without  disgracing  or  being 
*  difigraced  by  the  mixture  with  good  blood  from  other  kennels. 

^  A  celebrated  amateur  of  the  Leash  in  the  sister  isle  feeds  his  greyhounds 
on  venison,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  old  huntsman.  Pan.  Many  conraen 
in  that  island  would  not  feed  their  greyhounds  with  horseflesh  if  yon  wonld 
give  it  them,  preferring  being  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  good  beef  or 
mutton.  This  practice  wta  reprobated  as  shameful,  inconsistenfly  eooogh 
by  the  party,  while  so  many  human  beings  were  in  want  of  it ;  he  who  cried 
shame  was,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  pampering  himself  with 
eyeiy  delicacy  and  luxury  of  the  season,  without  paying  tfer^  extraordimry 
regajrd  to  the  wants  of  Ids  fellow  creatures ;  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  pamper 
himself,  he  has  equal  right  to  pamper  his  dogs  with  what  is  his  own ;  bat 
to  obviate  the  charge  of  shameftilness,  good  beef  or  mutton,  on  the  oceaoon 
of  coursing  meetings,  is  not  deserving  the  reproach  of  pampering;  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

A  coursing  friend  of  mine  says,  that  the  iSesh  of  an  ass  is  &e  finest 
food  for  a  greyhound ;  the  grain  is  fine,  something  like  that  of  mutton,  and 
mutton  is  similar  to  yenison ;  the  flesh  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion ; 
1  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  but  cannot  speak  firom  my  own  observation, 
having  never  seen  any.  Another  friend  says,  he  never  saw  a  dead  ass,  and 
has  inquired  of  others,  and  never  met  with  a  person  who  had  seen  one,  and 
therefore  concludes  that  asses  never  die.    This  reminds  me  of  what  was 
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to  be  at  a  little  additioiial  expense  in  procnring  for  them  flesh  con- 
taining more  and  better  nntriment,  soch  aa  the  lean  part  of  beef 
or  mutton,  to  have  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  condition ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  do  tke  thing  nelL 

Independent  of  horseflesh,  of  the  best  sort,  not  containing  that 
pure  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  nutriment  which  is  contained 
in  good  beef  or  nmtton,  it  is  also  subject  to  many  other  objection- 
able qualities;  it  is  rendered  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  by 
strong  exercise  and  labour,  and  contains  a  greater  portion  of 
glutus ;  the  former  rendering  it  much  harder  <tf  digestion,  and  the 
latter  less  purely  nutritious  than  beef  or  nmtton ;  it  is  true  that 
this  objection  is  weaker  in  a  very  young  horse  that  is  fat  or  fresh, 
which  may  happen  by  accident  to  be  killed,  because  his  flesh  is  not 
so  hardened  by  labour;  but  medical  men  recommend  to  their 
patients  the  flesh  of  full  grown  animals  in  preference  to  very 
young  ones;  beef  in  preference  to  veal,  and  mutton  to  lamb,  as 
imparting  more  strength  to  the  frame  and  constitution ;  and  as  the 
animal  arrives  nearer  to  maturity,  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
* 

quaintly  remarked  by  a  waggish  oddity  who  sometimes  makes  trite  remarks 
when  asked  about  a  young  lady  that  was  to  be  married  to  an  attorney,  who 
they  thought  was  a  very  good  and  honest  young  man.  "  Why,  as  to  that," 
said  he,  '<  an  honest  lawyer  and  a  dead  jackass  are  two  things  that  are  veiy 
seldom  seen." 

As  these  two  descriptions  of  flesh  are  not  eveiy  day  come-at-ables,  one 
from  expense,  and  the  other  from  rarity^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the '  exercise 
of  my  homely  muse,  I  would  say, — 

Since  then  park  deer  are  dear  in  price, 

And  asses'  flesh  is  scarce  as  honest  law. 
The  greyhound  must  forego  his  slice. 

And  tmst  to  other  food  to  All  his  craw ; 
But  if  perchance  he  wins  a  cup, 

And  then  to  feast  he  craves  his  master's  beuison, 
The  ass's  haunch  must  be  cut  up, 

For  surely  asses'  flesh  is  greyhound's  venison. 

Many  asses,  however,  are  killed  at  the  Veterinaxy  Collie  in  London,  and 
the  fle^  sold  £>r  dog  meat. 
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muscnlar  fibres  are  more  filled  with  nutritious  matter;  the  muscles 
become  thicker^  and  increase  in  volume ;  according  to  Magendi^ 
''the  muscles  of  the  full  grown  animal  appear  to  contain  more 
fibrin,  oamazone,  and  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  f"*  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  muscles  decreases  very  sensibly  in  old  age ;  the  in- 
tervals are  left  empiy;  it  therefore  cannot  impart  the  same 
nourishment  to  those  who  feed  upon  such  fleshy  as  it  does  in  the 
prime  of  maturity;  the  fibre  becomes  tough^  and  harder  of  diges- 
tion ;  the  culinary  preparation  of  muscular  flesh  is  very  different^ 
according  as  the  animal  is  young  or  old ;  the  broth  made  of  the 
flesh  of  young  animals  has  a  savour,  colour,  and  consistency  quite 
different  from  that  which  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  those  that  are 
full  grown. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  to  have  the  most  nutriment  and  the 
easiest  of  digestion  in  the  same  weight  or  compass,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  flesh  should  be  that  of  an  animal  that  is  neither  very 
young  nor  very  old. 

^  Generally  speaking,  cows  and  sheep  are  killed  at  that  age  when 
their  flesh  affords  the  best  nutriment.  Horses  very  differently  so ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  accidents  or  illness,  they  are  old  and 
worn  out,  often  dying  of  old  age  or  disease,  or  killed  from  being 
no  longer  useful  from  infirmities,  consequent  upon  old  age ;  so 
that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  you  can  have  horseflesh  of  a  very 
good  quality ;  and  then,  if  it  is  full  grown,  it  has  so  much  of  that 
glutinous  properly,  which  is  objectionable  by  thickening  the  blood 
and  oppressing  the  circulation,  so  as,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^^ree, 
to  obstruct  respiration. 
/ 
Good  horseflesh  may,  nevertheless,  be  sufficiently  suitable  for 
ordinary  occasions,  and  a  dog  will  derive  additional  benefit  by 
a  subsequent  change  to  beef  or  mutton,  for  extraordinary  ones  of 
emulation,  contending  for  cups  or  other  prizes  of  great  value,  and 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  having  to  continue  that  contest 
for  three  or  four  successive  days ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  for  the 
greyhound  to  be  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health,*  strength,  and 
wind,  for  which  the  most  and  best  nutriment  in  the  least  weight 
or  compass  is  requisite. 
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For  this  purpose,  it  appears  by  the  relative  nutriment  and  diges- 
tibility of  beef  and  mutton,  that  the  lean  part  of  good  beef  is  to  be 
prefeired  for  the  few  days  or  week  previous  to  coursing;  and  the  lean 
part  of  mutton  for  those  days,  during  the  meeting,  where  the  dog  can- 
not be  fed  till  late,  and  has  to  mn  again  next  morning ;  fJEtt  being 
rgeoted  in  every  manner  and  shape ;  as  fat  is  very  objectionable 
for  a  dog  in  his  highest  state  of  training,  good  beef  or  mutton 
must  be  cut  to  waste  for  it  to  be  of  the  most  service,  the  liver  of 
an  ox  or  cow  may  be  substituted  with  advantage ;  as,  however, 
warm  food  is  advisable  on  these  occasions,  and  as  it  is  necessary 
to  divest  the  liver  of  its  watery  and  heavy  parts,  by  boiling,  and 
then  being  hung  to  dry  for  the  greatest  part  of  a  week,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  boil  it  not  much  more  than  two  hours  before  being 
hung  to  dry ;  and  when  wanted  for  warm  food,  to  cut  it  in  slices  of 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  put  them  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  oven, 
a  sufficient  time  to  warm  them  through — ^then  give  the  same  quantity 
with  the  pudding  to  each  dog  which  you  would  of  beef  or  mutton. 
This  is  a  cheap,  serviceable,  wholesome  and  convenient  food  for 
them,  possessing  all  the  stimulating  and  exciting  properties,  nutri- 
tious, light  and  easy  of  digestion,  which  are  possessed  by  the 
ordinary  flesh  cf  animals ;  the  best  quantity  for  each  dog  may 
vary  under  some  circumstances,  but  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  will  be  found  not  far  off  the  mark ;  about  three  parts 
cooked,  and  given  warm  to  the  dog ;  a  full  meal  made  up  with 
stiff  pudding,  in  which  is  a  portion  of  vegetables,  and  if  mixed 
up  with  broth,  the  fat  of  it  to  be  completely  skimmed  away ;  fine 
wheaten  flour  containing  more  nutriment,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  than  oatmeal,  will  of  course  make  the  pudding  the  most 
strengthening ;  and  any  additional  nutriment  you  wish  to  supply 
the  stomach  with^  should,  on  those  occasions,  be  by  giving  them 
raw  eggs ;  a  skilful  trainer  will  soon  discover,  by  the  state  of  the 
dogs^  condition,  whether  one  egg  at  night  is  quite  sufficient,  or 
whether  more  than  one  is  necessary,  and  give  them  accordingly ; 
when  they  have  had  their  full  meal  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
they  should  be  kept  warm  and  at  rest,  and  without  liquids  of  any 
description  for  three  hours ;  after  which,  if  they  lap  a  little  water, 
it  assists  the  stomach  in  forwarding  the  nutriment  finally  into  the 
whole  animal  system ;  at  the  same  time  a  little  of  it  is  better  than 
much,  and  therefore  water  should  be  preferred  to  broth ;  of  the 
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form^  they  will  lap  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  quench  their 
thirst,  which  they  probably  would  do,  if  g;ood  broth  is  set  before 
them.  If  they  are  taken  ont  <^  kennel  before  night-fiiU  for 
a  quarter  or  half  an  honr^s  walking  exercise,  conpled  two  and 
two,  it  would  have  no  ill  effect  towards  their  mid-day  meal,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  tend  to  make  them  rest  better  during 
the  night;  you  may  then  give  them  their  eggs  and  a  few  bones 
before  shutting  them  up  for  the  night;  the  ^gs,  however,  are 
scarcely  necessary  till  the  last  two  or  three  days  before  coursing ; 
but  the  bones  I  would  seldom  omit  a  day  without  giving  them 
a  few.  When  you  give  many  eggs,  there  should  be  a  degree  less 
flesh,  in  which  case  I  should  prefer  a  pound  only,  as  being  better 
than  a  pound  and  a  halfl 

With  respect  to  exercise,  it  must  be  evident,  that  with  so  much 
nutriment  which  they  will  receive  under  this  mode  of  feeding 
them,  that  they  will  require  plenty  of  exercise  to  prevent  the 
habit  being  too  full,  and  to  harden  and  compress  the  muscular 
flesh,  (of  which  with  this  feeding  they  will  have  a  good  portion,) 
into  its  required  powerful  state  of  capability. 

The  galloping  portion  of  that  exercise  with  horses  need  not  be 
above  three  days  in  the  week,  or  every  other  day ;  nor  need  that 
gallop  be  much,  if  any,  above  two  miles,  inducing  tiiem,  if  pos- 
sible, to  go  those  two  miles  about  their  best  pace.  It  may, 
however,  be  desirable,  and  if  they  have  not  been  coursed  for 
several  weeks,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have 
a  course,  which  will  reduce  the  horse  galloping  part  to  two  days ; 
a  good  fedr  course  about  the  middle  of  the  week  will  be  stronger 
exercise  than  the  galloping  with  horses,  as  the  wiiole  animdi  fibre 
will  be  on  the  utmost  stretch,  and  will  be,  on  all  considerations, 
the  means  of  strengthening  their  mascles  and  improving  their 
wind ;  and  in  addition,  it  will  in  particular  strengfthen  the  muscles 
and  parts  brought  into  action  by  turning  the  hare,  without  which, 
if  they  meet  with  a  strong  hare  for  their  first  course  at  the  meeting, 
those  parts  not  being  strengthened  by  exercise,  her  frequent  turn- 
ings  will  distress  them  much,  probably  losing  the  dog  his  course, 
or  if  not,  it  will  cause  so  much  exhaustion  and  consequent  debility, 
as  he  will  not  have  time  to  recover  before  running  his  next  course, 
and  will  thereby  be  ultimately  defeated. 
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Those  dajs  when  they  are  conned  or  galloped  with  horses^ 
they  will  not  require  so  mnch  of  the  gentle  exercise ;  they  should 
nevertheless  not  have  less  than  an  honr^s  walking,  or  part  trotting 
exercise;  those  days  when  they  are  nai  galloped,  they  ought  not 
to  have  much  less  than  three  hours*  gentle  exercise ;  they  had 
better,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  be  coupled  two  and  two,  and 
in  the  nearest  field  proper  for  the  purpose,  loose  them  and  let  them 
gaUop  about  as  long  as  they  mU  do  so  eagerip^  after  which,  couple 
Aem  together  again,  and  let  them  walk  or  trot  on  the  road  for  the 
time  specified.^ 

They  wonld  be  better  to  take  their  exercise  without  body 
clothes,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold,  as  encumbering  them 
unnecessarily,  renders  them  nesh  and  chill  at  times  when  they 
are  wanted  to  be  without  them,  and  makes  no  reserve  for  ^  times 
of  necessity.^ 

When  brought  back  to  the  kennel,  they  should  be  made  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry;  using  the  brush  pretty  fredy,  has  atendency 
to  produce  warmth  by  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  an  artificial  exercise,  by  irritating  the  muscular  fibre ;  they 
should  be  made  warm  and  comfortable,  and  rest  an  hour  or  two 
before  being  fed;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  stomach  to  eat  their 
food  is  of  some  importance,  it  is  better  to  give  them  a  trifling 
quantity  as  soon  as  they  are  weU  cleaned  over,  which  should  be 


>  <<  Some  coursers  make  a  practice  of  washing  their  greyhounds'  feet  with 
salt  and  water  to  harden  them,  previous  to  traveling  much.  But  to  the 
constant  use  of  salt  and  water  to  their  feet,  there  is  a  strong  objection ;  it 
hardens,  indeed,  but  it  heats  some  feet  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  crack  as 
if  cut  by  fitMt;  it  is  veiy  common  to  see  dogs  dead  lame  from,  that  cause  in 
a  week  or  two,  and  scarcely  able  to  make  a  gallop.  This  relates  materially 
to  strong  dogs  of  a  robust  habit  When  this  happens,  the  best  remedy  is 
instantly  to  take  them  out  of  exercise  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  wash 
ibeir  feet  over  night  with  nitrated  water,  in  which  have  been  infused  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  in  the  morning  with  butter  milk,  or  mUk 
and  water.  Pure  water  afterwards  is  the  most  proper  for  their  ablution. 
To  some  foet,  nevertheless,  salt  and  water  may  be  occasionaUy  and  dis- 
craetly  used/' — SporHng  Ma§azme. 

3  K 
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immediately  after  bang  brought  back  to  the  kemiel.  The  seiua- 
tion  of  hanger,  and  the  proper  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  is 
dependent  on  the  nervous  energy  of  the  stomach,  and  on  these 
depend  their  eating  witii  a  good  appetite,  and  their  food  being 
regularly  digested,  and  of  coarse  affording  the  best  noorishment 
and  streh^  to  tiie  aninud. 

Isinglass  boiled  id  milk,  which  settles  into  a  jelly,  is  given 
them  by  some  coursers  at  the  time  of  cleaning ;  but  this,  it  is 
before  shown,  neither  affords  them  much  nutriment,  nor  does  it 
get  off  the  stomach  before  the  dog  has  to  eat  his  full  meal.  The 
light  substance  most  conducive  towards  strengthening  greyhounds, 
creating  energy  in  the  stomach,  and  yet  be  cleared  off  before  they 
eat  their  full  meal,  is  either  the  yolk  of  an.egg  or  cowheel  jdly, 
made  in  the  following  manner,  and  given  warm : — 

Stew  the  cowheel  till  the  bones  separate  from  the  tendon,  &c; 
then  take  the  bones  out,  and  continue  the  process  of  stewing  till 
all  is  reduced  to  one  consistency ;  while  it  is  warm,  and  in  a 
liquid  state,  mix  a  little  fine  wheaten  floor  with  it,  and  when  cold 
it  will  be  quite  solid,  and  keep  for  many  weeks ;  a  few  ounces  of 
it  for  each  dog. 

Unless  you  have  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  appearance  of  ihe 
dogs,  or  lolling  their  tongues  out  for  any  length  of  time 
after  their  gallop,  that  the  quantity  of  flesh  given  them  is  too 
much  or  too  little,  I  would  not  vary  the  quantity  much  daring 
each  day  of  this  week^s  preparation ;  the  necessary  variation  of  the 
aliments  may  be  in  more  or  less  vegetables  in  the  padding,  or 
varying  the  sort  of  them,  pr  making  it  some  days  of  wheaten 
flour,  and  others  of  oatmeaL 

Some  coursers  gallop  their  dogs  with  horses  on  the  morning  <^ 
coursing,  a  practice  of  no  utility  whatever,  but  a  disadvantage 
rather,  if  done  to  any  extent ;  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour^s  walk- 
ing exercise  may,  without  injury,  be  given,  and  loose  them  to 
gallop  for  a  short  time  of  their  own  free  will,  tends  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  of  their  lungs ;  well  brushing  them  ovar  will  do  what 
is  most  necessary  at  that  time,  as  it  irritates  and  compresses  the 
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■HMcnlar  fibre  without  aUaying  their  fire  and  energy  as  much 
galloping  would  do. 

It  is  necessary  on  the  morning  of  coursing  that  they  should 
have  a  small  quantity  of  light  food,  to  keep  their  stomachs  from 
being  exhausted;  which  exhaustion  will  at  least  oppress  the 
spirits  of  the  aninaal,  if  it  does  not  create  a  d^;ree  of  debility  in 
the  frame ;  Markham  says,  a  white  bread  toast  and  butter,  or 
a  toast  and  oiL  I  have  known  dogs  run  exceedingly  well  with 
bread  toasted  and  soaked  in  strong  old.  ale;  give  the  ale  to  the 
servant,  and  about  two  meat  spoonfuls  of  the  soaked  bread  to  the 
dog,  with  a  raw  egg. 

This  arrangement  is  supposing  your  greyhounds  to  be  free, 
good  feeders ;  it  would  be  all  '<  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit"^  to 
j^retend  to  lay  down  a  system  of  preparation  for  a  very  delicate 
feeding  dog,  to  run  for  a  cup  three  or  four  successive  days ;  he 
may  be  fed  to  run  one  day  tolerably  well,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  fleet ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  his  coming  again  the  second  or 
third  day,  for  he  cannot  come  again  to  advantage ;  he  will  proba- 
bly eat  little  or  nothing  after  coursing,  and  he  has  not  the  stamina 
within  him  to  run  a  second  day.  Even  for  one  day^s  coursing  you 
have  no  choice  of  management  for  him ;  you  have  to  get  him  to 
eat  anything  he  wUl,  and  as  often  in  the  day  as  he  wiU,  a  little  at 
a  time ;  a  good  warm  kitchen,  with  a  recess  for  him  to  retire  to 
at  pleasure,  is  the  best  kennel  for  a  greyhound  of  that  description, 
and  all  the  small  bones  you  can  muster  to  give  him ;  he  will  eat 
them  if  he  will  eat  anything.  Mr.  Mundy  oTd&red  all  the  fish 
bones  they  had  to  be  given  to  a  very  delicate  feeding  greyhound 
he  once  had,  that  was  remarkably  swift  for  one  course. 

The  necessity  for  greyhounds  being  conveyed  to  the  field  in 
a  covered  warm  cart  or  other  carriage  is  so  obvious,  that  little 
need  be  said  on  that  score,  ev^i  if  you  have  no  distance  to  travel 
to  it ;  if  they  travel  on  foot,  and  some  of  them  have  to  wait  hours 
before  their  turn  comes  to  run,  they  are  chill  and  cold,  possibly 
wet  with  rain ;  liable  to  be  rode  over,  or  trodden  upon  and  lamed ; 
struggling  and  pulling  about  when  other  dogs  are  running  their 
courses,  and  very  frequently  slipping  their  collar,  and  running  an 
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extra  oonne;  then  waitbg  again  in  the  cold  after  ronning  a 
severe  conrse,  and  many  other  disadvantages  they  labour  undo*, 
from  all  of  which  those  that  are  in  a  secure  cart  are  entirdy 
free. 

K  you  feed  your  dogs  about  noon  the  day  before  coursingy  and 
they  cannot  be  brought  home  and  fed  after  coursing  till  late,  poa- 
sibly  after  dark  hour^  they  will  have  been  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
hours  without  any  satisfying  quantity  of  food  on  their  stomachs; 
consequently  their  stomachs  are  exhausted  and  debilitated,  and  in 
a  very  improper  state  for  taking  a  full  meal  of  solid  food  upon  it; 
besides  which,  they  are  probably  chill  and  cold,  and  if  fed  as  soon 
as  brought  home,  the  food  would  not  undei^  its  regular  and 
natural  digestion,  the  efforts  of  the  heart  being  first  directed  to 
the  general  warmth;  and  cleaning  them  after  being  fed  their 
whole  meal,  is  disturbing  them  from  their  necessary  rest  fmr  that 
digestion ;  therefore,  their  food  would  not  nourish  them  so  much, 
and  their  wind  would  not  be  good  next  day  if  fed  their  full  meal 
without  some  previous  preparation  of  their  stomachs  and  frame. 


A  small  quantity,  (say  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  each  dog,)  of 
broth,  (the  fat  skimmed  off;)  then  clean  them  well,  and  make 
them  warm  by  giving  them  a  good  quantity  of  straw  to  lie  upon, 
**  ryghte  thycke,^  as  Duke  Eldmund  directs ;  and  by  the  time  you 
have  thus  cleaned  them  all,  prepared  their  food,  and  **  done  all  the 
necessary  business  about  them,^  their  stomachs  will  be  restored 
and  invigorated,  and  the  watery  part  of  the  broth  wiU  be  separated 
from  the  alimentary  part,  and  passed  away  from  the  stomach,  so 
that  they  will  eat  their  meal  with  every  advantage  towards  its 
regular  digestion  and  proper  nourishment  of  the  frame. 

Without  this  preparation,  when  their  stomachs  are  exhausted 
and  debilitated,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  feed  them  upon  flesh, 
as  that  debility  will  be  attended  with  some  fever,  which  flesh,  in 
that  state,  would  tend  to  increase ;  but  with  this  preparation,  flesh 
may  be  given  in  proper  quantity,  without  any  disadvantage  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  its  usual  benefit  on  the  other ;  even  supposing  it 
is  late  when  you  feed  them,  and  they  have  to  course  again  next 
morning. 
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On  these  occasions,  however,  mntton,  divested  of  its  ht,  should 
be  preferred  to  beef;  it  possesses  a  degree  less  nutriment,  it  is 
tme,  but  is  nevertheless  very  nntritioos,  and  moreover,  according 
to  all  the  authorities  mentioned,  it  is  much  easier  of  digestion ;  or 
the  liver  of  an  ox  or  cow,  previously  prepared  as  before  stated, 
and  fresh  warmed ;  but  should  your  dog  be  delicate,  or  exhausted 
to  such  a  degree  that  you  deem  it  proper  to  have  recourse  to  the 
warm  bath,  by  which  his  feeding  may  be  delayed  a  few  hours,  and 
thereby  give  less  time  for  the  aliment  to  be  thrown  over  his  whole 
system,  to  give  him  the  necessary  vigour  for  coursing  early  the 
next  day,  the  digestion  of  the  flesh  given  him  may  be  accelerated 
without  loss  of  nutriment,  by  cutting  it  into  small  bits  before  feeding 
him ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  beef  tea  two  hours  afterwards 
would  be  serviceable ;  Magendie,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  others, 
have  in  various  experiments  found  that  the  smaller  pieces  of  flesh, 
when  a  dog  has  been  killed  and  opened  in  a  given  time  after 
feeding,  have  proceeded  much  further  in  the  process  of  digestion 
than  the  larger  ones  of  the  same  flesh ;  thus  a  pound  of  flesh,  cut 
into  small  bits,  may  either  be  given  him  alone,  or  mixed  with  the 
pudding ;  the  latter  may  be  preferable,  if  he  is  rather  a  delicate 
feeder,  as  inducing  him,  by  the  flavour  of  the  flesh,  to  eat  more 
pudding  than  he  otherwise  would  do*    Thb  mode  of  accelerating 
digestion  may,  by  some,  be  thought  advisable  to  be  applied  on 
other  occasions,  when  there  is  no  particular  exhaustion,  or  delay 
in  feeding ;  but  this  idea  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  for  witii 
regard  to  a  dog  having  the  best  and  most  perfect  rest,  his  sleep 
should  be  undisturbed  or' uninterrupted,  which  interruption  may  be 
equally  caused  by  his  stomach  being  overloaded  with  undigested 
food,  or  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  by  the  bits  of  flesh  being 
sooner  digested  than  when  in  larger  pieces.^    <<By  sleep,  which  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  laws  of  organization,^  says  Magendie, 
<<  its  regular  return  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  contribute  the 


1  Arrian  was  so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  dog  resting  well  during  the 
night,  and  of  the  bad  effects  from  indigestion,  causing  want  of  rest,  that  he 
recommends  his  sleeping  with  a  man,  in  order  that  his  bed  companion 
might  be  able  to  know  whether  the  dog  was  in  a  fit  state  to  coarse,  from  his 
not  having  been  restless  and  uncomfortable. 
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most  to  the  preservatiQii  of  health ;  its  auppreasian,  etten  for  a 
short  time,  is  often  attended nitk  serious  inconvenience;  by  on- 
interrupted  peaceful  deep,  restrained  within  proper  limits,  the 
powers  are  restored,  and  the  organs  recover  the  fiEu^Uity  of  action ; 
sleep  results  from  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  relative  organs 
of  life,  and  from  a  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions ;  the  circulation  and  resjnration  are  retarded,  yet  the  nutri- 
tive functions  continue  in  sleep,  though  their  action  is  more 
slow.^  Hence,  though  rest  is  essential  after  eating  a  full  meal, 
sound  sleep  is  prejudicial  to  digestion,  and  dogs  should  be  fed 
some  hours  before  being  shut  up  for  the  night 

The  inference  deducible  from  this,  relative  to  feeding  a  dog 
wiUi  the  best  effect  under  particular  circumstances,  requiring  the 
best  possible  restoration  of  his  powers,  is,  that  he  should  be  so  fed, 
that  his  rest  be  not  disturbed  by  his  stomach  being  overloaded 
with  undigested  food,  n<^  by  the  cravings  of  hunger;  for  during 
sleep,  even  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  and  the  whole 
organization  undergoes  a  regular  and  uniform  relaxation  and 
ease,  after  which  they  are  restored,  and  recover  the  fiMsility  of 
action.  Then,  if  you  feed  a  dog  wholly  of  food  that  is  digested 
nearly  all  together,  and  in  one  or  two  hours,  cowheel,  furina,  &&, 
for  instance,  instead  of  piurt  flesh,  which  requires  nearly  five  hours 
before  it  is  converted  into  chyme,  you  at  once  deprive  him,  in  all 
probability,  of  three  hours^  uninterrupted  rest ;  of  three  hours  of 
that  best  of  res^  uninterrupted  peaceful  ^eep  ;  for  he  will  un- 
doubtedly have  his  stomach  free  from  food  sooner  by  that  space  of 
time,  and  if  hunger  does  not  come  on  immediately  alter,  but  is 
delayed,  as  may  be  alike  the  case  in  both  instances,  yet  hung^ 
will  come  on  sooner  by  that  space  of  time  by  one  sort  of  food  than 
by  the  other.  Tlus  applies,  though  in  less  degree,  to  cutting  the 
flesh  into  small  pieces  or  bits,  before  giving  it  to  him ;  as  instead 
of  depriving  him  of  three  hours^  rest,  it  may  deprive  him  of  only 
one  or  two  hours,  but  which  is  an  object  on  particular  oooasions^ 
and  therefore  cutting  it  into  bits  should  not  be  practised  but  in 
cases  of  necessity.  ^ 

^  After  thiB  work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  I  une^[>ectedly  met  witii 
information  which  I  had,  before,  in  vain  endsavoured  to  procure,  nam^, 
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I  do  not  approve  o^l  what  is  termed,  only  half  feeding  them 
when  they  have  to  be  fed  ratiier  late,  and  have  to  mn  next  morn- 
ing; it  IB  very  seldom  that  they  mn  before  eleven  o'clock  next 
day ;  it  may  be  twelve,  or  one,  or  two  o'clock,  or  even  later ;  if 
therefore  yon  feed  by  fonr  oVlock  the  previous  afternoon,  the  dog 
has  about  twenty  hours  for  the  food  to  undergo  its  process,  and  his 
body  to  rest ;  and  if  your  feeding  is  driven  to  eight  at  night,  he 
has  about  sixteen  hours ;  either  of  these  times  are  amply  sufficient 
for  those  purposes  under  ordinary  degrees  of  previous  exertion ; 
Dr.  Ferguson  says,  as  before  stated,  ^'that  the  digestion  of  the 
dog,  or  rather  the  digestive  process  in  the  dog,  goes  on  most 
rapidly,  and  the  absorbents  are  very  active  in  conveying  the 
nutritious  fluids,  which  eventually  enrich  the  blood,  and  fatten  the 
animaL^  This  idea  may  be  carried  too  far ;  according  to  Magendie 
and  others,  the  digestive  process  goes  on  more  rapidly  in  man  than 
in  the  dog ;  nevertheless,  under  circumstances  of  very  great  ex- 


the  system  pursued  by  the  late  Dr.  Bellyse  in  the  management  of  his  grey- 
hounds, in  respect  to  preparation  for  the  ooursmg  field. 

An  old  neighbour  and  intimate  coursing  acquaintance  of  his  informs  me, 
that  when  not  expecting  soon  to  course  them,  they  had  anything  to  eat  which 
happened,  or  was  most  convenient,  taking  care  to  keep  them  tolerably  high 
in  fledi,  and  plenty  of  gentle  exercise,  chiefly  on  the  road.  Four  or  five 
days  before  coursing,  he  commenced  feeding  them  on  cows'  liver,  previously 
jH^pared  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  I  have  before  reconmieuded,  feedMug 
them  on  that  ohm,  (me/uU  meal  a  <%,  without  being  particular  as  to  ffimtg 
them  any  great  quantity  <if  galloping  ewerciee. 

Having  this  information  firom  one  who  lived  near  neighbour  to  him  for 
many  years,  and  a  coursing  acquamtance,  I  have  a  right  to  assume  it  to  be 
correct,  and  that  it  may  he  relied  upon  as  such ;  and  I  confess  it  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  as  being  the  system  of  a  person  so  eminent  in  his  medical 
profession,  and  so  celebrated  for  his  superior  knowledge  in  sporting  matters, 
it  serves  very  much  to  suf^rt  me  on  several  important  points  in  greyhound 
training,  which,  in  this  work,  are  previously  "  written  and  set  down." 

Those  coursers  will  find,  who  advocate  jellies,  compounds,  light  and  easily 
digested  food,  in  preference  to  flesh,  and  say  that  dogs  cannot  run  upon  the 
latter ;  two  half  meals  a  day  instead  of  one  full  meal  *  ^      ^^^^^^  e^allooinr 
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luuistiony  from  extraordinary  exertion  and  long  haling,  it  woold 
not  be  advisable  to  feed  tiiem  entirely  Ml ;  I  wonld^  However, 
make  a  distinction  in  feeding  them  under  those  drcnmstancea, 
dependent  upon  whether  they  have  to  run  next  day,  .or  have  an 
intervening  day>  as  at  Louth,  where  tiiey  course  Tuesday,  Thun- 
day,  and  Saturday ;  in  the  former  case,  what  reduction  is  made  in 
quantity  should  be  in  the  pudding,  with  the  same  quantity  of  flesh 
as  before,  only  of  such  kind,  and  given  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
easiest  digested,  having  less  tendency  to  increase  the  fever  at- 
tendant on  debility ;  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  found  better  to 
stint  them  in  the  quantity  of  flesh,  and  feed  them  but  ligfatiy  of 
pudding ;  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  it  in  both  dogs  and  horses, 
and  have  experienced  it  in  myself,  that  after  severe  exertion  and 
long  fasting,  with  light  warm  food  and  in  moderate  quantity,  at 
night,  there  is  less  fever  and  debility  next  morning  than  witii  more 
solid  food  and  in  greater  quantity. 

This  may,  at  fitnt  9ight ,  appear  rather  paradoxical,  or  incon- 
sistent with  my  recommending  no  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 


exercifle,  day  after  day;  kept  in  a  constant  routine  of  training  during  the 
season,  (I  marvel  they  do  not  the  same  out  of  the  coorsiiig  season  also,) 
besides  several  other  minor  points  in  their  refinement  of  training,  are  here 
virtually  out  of  the  question  by  a  very  high  authority ;  an  authmty  deserv- 
ing as  much  attention  as  any  we  have. 

Possibly  his  son,  his  Intelligent  son,  fi>r  so  he  will,  I  hope,  ezense  me 
denominating  him,  as  all  coursers  know  him  to  be  such,)  may  have  im- 
proved upon  bis  father's  system,  for  we  know  in  what  beautiful  coonditiQn  he 
brings  his  greyhounds  to  the  slips;  but  with  his  present  eystem  I  am 
unacquainted.  As,  however,  every  one  is  partial  to  the  '*  bantling  of  hii 
own  brain,"  so  may  I  be  permitted  to  retain  my  opinion,  and  adhere  to  the 
83rstem  of  a  proper  proportion  of  flesh  with  other  food  of  difierent  degrees  of 
digestibility,  in  preference  to  all  flesh,  underwfaich  class  I  hone  inchide  liver, 
not  omitting  a  small  portion  of  bone  with  his  other  food,  and  again  (he  last 
thing  at  night,  with  a  few  raw  eggs. 

In  this  I  am  borne  out  by  the  various  experiments  of  Magendie,  whofe 
authority  runs  no  risk  of  being  controverted,  being  supported  by  sound 
theoiy,  and  found  good  in  practice. 
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llesh  after  great  exertion  and  long  fasting,  when  he  has  to  coarse 
the  next  day,  as  if  there  be  fever  in  one  case  there  is  in  the  other ; 
granted ;  no  one  would  coarse  a  dog  next  day  ander  sach  circnm- 
stances,  if  he  could  well  avoid  it ;  bat  if  he  mast  either  ran  his  dog 
or  forfeit  his  cap  that  he  is  contending  for,  he  chooses  the  former ; 
in  which  case  the  dog  mast  be  farced  in  his  food,  as  far  as  is 
prudent  with  his  chance  of  winning  it;  but  in  the  other  case, 
Inhere  you  have  an  intervening  day,  you  have  more  time  to 
remove  the  fever,  and  to  stimulate  him  with  solid  food  afterwards. 
The  former  case  is  matter  of  necessity ;  the  latter  is  more  matter 
of  choice ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  paradox ;  by  this  means  the  appe- 
tites of  dogs  next  morning  will  be  more  keen,  and  their  stomachs 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  in  the  process  of  digestion;  you  can- 
feed  them  earlier  than  their  usual  time,  giving  them  more  flesh  to 
strengthen  them,  (a  consideration  out  of  the  question  in  the  other 
case,)  and  can  also  add  to  the  nutriment  in  the  evening  by  an 
additional  egg  or  two,  with  the  usual  dessert  of  bone. 

Much  exercise,  the  intervening  day,  is  not  required,  and 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  if  extended  further  than  perhaps 
an  hoards  gentle  exercise,  and  half  an  hoards  towards  evening, 
with  being  loosed  to  gallop  about  of  their  own  free  will  in  some 
convenient  field  in  their  morning^s  exercise;  they  require  rest, 
even  if  they  have  only  run  one  course  of  moderate  length ;  taking 
them  out  into  the  open  air  while  their  kennel  is  being  well  cleaned, 
removes  any  stiffness  in  their  limbs,  and  they  enjoy  rest  better 
for  it  when  they  are  in  kennel ;  but  to  gallop  them  on  such  occa- 
sions with  horses,  wliich  some  coursers  do,  is  the  reverse  of  any 
utility ;  if  Arrian^s  remark  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  '^  a  dog  running  about  all  day  loses  the  acme  of  his 
speed,^  it  must  apply  still  more  strongly  against  galloping  them 
severely  with  horses  the  day  after  having  been  coursed ;  they  have 
not  only  run  a  course,  but  have  been  kept  out  of  kennel  five  or  , 
six  hours,  either  walking  about,  or  may  have  been  chill  and  cold 
in  a  cart,  and  are  jaded  with  it ;  but  even  had  the  course  been 
a  short  one,  and  the  dog  brought  soon  after  to  his  kennel,  much 
galloping  would  be  useless ;  as  some  dogs,  however,  undergo  less 
severity  of  coursing  and  other  fatigue  than  others,  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  observed  by  their  trainer  in  the  quantity  of  exercise 
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g^iven  them.  Some  of  your  dogs  may  not  course  at  all  the  ftmt 
or  second  day  of  the  meeting ;  such,  when  they  come  to  conrsej 
will  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  tiie  other  dogs  did  on  the  first 
day»  and  their  p^e^ions  management  ought  to  be  governed 
accordingly;  these  varieties  can  only  be  provided  for  by  the 
trainor,  according  to  the  circnmstances  as  they  occur. 

I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  a  single  instance  of  any  dog 
eventually  winning  a  cup  which  had  run  a  very  severe  course  in 
his  first  tie  for  it ;  but  have^  on  the  contrary,  known  many  cups 
won  by  dogs  that  were  fortunate  in  having  short  courses  in  their 
first  and  second  ties ;  the  first  cup  I  ever  saw  run  for,  above  thirty 
years  ago,  one  of  the  dogs  had  a  short  course  for  his  first,  which 
he  won,  and  a  very  good  judge,  before  alluded  to  in  this  work, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  immediately  remarked  to  me,  ^  Mind  if 
that  dog  does  not  win  the  cup ;  he  goes  like  racing,  and  has  had 
a  short  course,  which  makes  more  difference  than  some  people 
imagine.^  The  same  dog  eventually  did  win  the  cup ;  the  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind  by  the  circumstance  has  caused  me  ever  since 
to  pay  some  attention  in  the  first  or  second  ties  to  which  dogs  had 
the  longest  or  the  shortest  courses  in  those  ties;  the  result  of 
which  has  long  ago  convinced  me  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  bringiog  the  dogs  to  the  slips,  in  tlie  first  instance,  in  tip-top 
condition,  both  in  strength,  wind,  and  fire.  Acting  on  that  prin- 
ciple offers  the  best  chance  to  make  the  first  course  a  short  one ; 
the  first  being  short  is  the  most  likely,  from  the  freshness  of  your 
dog,  to  make  the  second  course  short  also,  and  so  on  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  eventually  winning  the  cup.  The  first  being  short, 
you  are  at  least  on  equal  terms  with  the  fellow  dog  in  the  second, 
even  should  he  have  had  only  a  short  course ;  but  if  he  has  had 
a  severe  one,  you  have  an  incalculable  advantage  over  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  pursue  that  absurd  system  of  making 
a  distinction  in  your  training  between  the  probability  or  expecta- 
tion of  having  long  or  short  courses  according  to  what  is  generally 
the  case  on  the  ground  you  are  going  to  course  over,  and  yon  have 
in  this  case  prepared  for  short  ones,  you  have  the  worst  chance 
against  all  vicissitudes  of  uncertainty  which  generally  accompany 
th#  proceedings  to  the  final  result ;  your  first  course  may,  contrary  to 
your  calculation,  prove  a  very  severe  one,  in  which,  by  easy  training. 
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yoQ  itud  ft  gre^tokaaeeof  being  defeated, and  c(MtteqQeii%  entirely 
cat  oat  for  the  cap.  But  even  should  yon  prove  victorions  in  that 
severe  coomey  where  is  your  chance  for  the  second,  the  fellow  dog 
having  been  under  good  training  ?  For  although  he  may  also  have 
run  a  severe  course,  he  will  not  be  in  such  a  state  of  debility  as 
your  dog,  from  yonr^s  being  und^  the  mark  in  condition,  and  the 
other  being  up  to  that  mark.  A  short  course  in  the  first  tie 
assists  your  condition  for  the  second ;  but  a  severe  course  in  the 
first  tie,  if  unprepared  for  it,  acts  in  the  opposite  manner,  by 
debilitating  the  dog,  and  producing  fever,  affecting  both  Ifti 
strength  and  wind,  and  thus  greatly  lessening  his  chance  either 
for  winning  the  second  course,  or  even  making  it  a  short  one^ 
thereby  further  lessening  his  chance  for  winning  his  third  course, 
and  eventually  the  cup. 

It  is  curious,  but  at  the  same  time  highly  pleasing,  to  find  the 
opinions  of  able  men  and  philosophers,  in  their  explanations  of 
the  organization  of  the  frame,  to  correspond  on  many  points  with 
one^s  own  experience  on  those  points,  and  also  to  correspond  in 
each  of  those  points,  one  with  the  other: — 

«  How  many  things  by  seamm  seasoned  are, 

To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection." — Shakespeare, 

As,  for  instance,  we  all  know  that  a  certain  degree  of  rest  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  nature;  and  we  find  fromMagendie, 
that  '^  sleep  results  from  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  relative 
organs  of  life,  and  from  a  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  nutritive 
functions,  and  that  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  thereby 
retarded."  Rest  and  warmth  are  necessary  auxiliaries  to  digestion, 
as  then  the  efforts  of  the  heart  and  other  more  subordinate  organs 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  assistance  of  the  stomach ;  but  if  that 
rest  extends  to  profound  sleep,  digestion  is  retarded,  and  its  effects 
are  sensibly  experienced  if  tliat  sleep  takes  place  soon  after  eating 
a  hearty  meal,  and  the  food  of  course  not  had  time  to  undergo 
any  progress  in  its  digestion,  as  then  ^*  results  a  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  relative  organs  of  life,  and  a  diminution  of  the  action 
of  the  nutritive  functions.^     I  can  speak  from  experience  of  my 
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own  personal  •ensations,  that  after  riding  twenty  or  thirfy  mOes 
before  breakfast,  perhaps  on  a  cold  morning,  and  sUting  by  m 
warm  fire  wbile  breakfast  was  preparing,  when  having  faUen  asleep 
for  perhaps  tenminntes,  and  haveawakened  very  greatly  refreshed  by 
that  short  sleep ;  the  same  when  returning  fatigued  from  shooting 
or  other  strong  exercise,  I  have  found  myself  very  greatly  re- 
freshed by  a  short  sleep  before  dinner  on  some  occasions  when  it 
has  come  upon  me ;  but  instead  of  which,  if  sleep  comes  upon  me 
soon  after  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  and  probably  a  few  hearty 
dAughts  of  ale  or  other  liquor,  I  experience,  on  awakening  from 
that  sleep,  great  thirst  and  other  uncomfortable  sensations,  quite  die 
contrary  to  that  of  being  refreshed  by  it     Not  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  my  companions  laughed  at  me,  for  advancing  the 
opinion  that  appeared  singular  to  them,  and  indeed  also  to  myself, 
namely,  that  "  five  minutes'  sleep  before  dinner  was  better  than 
an  hour's  sleep  after  it"     «  This,''  as  Hamlet  says,  "was  some 
time  ago  a  paradox ;  but  now  the  times  make  proof  of  it"    So  it 
was  with  me ;  I  only  felt  it  from  experience  to  be  so  ;  but  now  my 
eyes  are  opened  by  the  explanations  of  these  able  physiolc^rists 
and  philosophers,  that  it  was  alrtaya  likely  to  he  so.    Either  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  or  an  overloaded  stomach,  will  prevent  sleep, 
unless  exhaustion  renders  rest  and  sleep  so  essential  to  nature  as 
to  predominate  over  those  preventatives  to  it    If  exhaustion  pre- 
dominates over  hunger,  sleep  refreshes  and  invigorates ;  if  over 
a  full  and  loaded  stomach,  it  retards  digestion,  and  if  to  this  be 
added  liquids  taken  along  with  solid  food  before  sleep,  it  is  doubly 
prejudicial,  as  the  digestion  is  in  a  greater  degree  impeded ;  a 
fresh  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  ceases  to  take  place,  and  thirst 
consequently  ensues ;  the  same  by  labour  or  strong  exertion ;  it 
brings  on  thirst,  (not  as  some  say,  hunger,)  sooner  than  if  at  rest 
On  the  other  hand,  if  no  liquids  are  taken  with  solid  food  till 
digestion  has  made  a  certain  progress,  they  then   «*  assist  the 
chymification  of  the  food,  and  the  passage  of  the  chyme  through 
the  pylorus ;"  thus  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  partly  digested, 
is  assisted  in  its  further  progress,  and  that  portion  which  has  com- 
pleted  its  digestion  is  assisted  in  being  conveyed  out  of  the  stomach, 
thereby  lightening  its  load,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  sleep  wiA 
comfort  and  advantage. 
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>  In  ordinary  oaiM  with  greyhoondS)  water  is  soflloient  to  assist 
the  chymifioatioii ;  bat  this  matter  is  well  worthy  the  coarser^s 
attention  on  extraordinary  occasions,  where  a  dog  has  suffered 
great  distress,  cannot  be  fed  till  late,  and  has  to  run  again  next 
morning.  If  he  is  fed  at  six,  or  even  ei^t  o'clock  at  night,  he  should 
have  liquids  given  to  him  two  or  three  hours  afterwards ;  in  which 
case  warm  broth  without  fat  would  be  better  than  water ;  and 
warm  beef  tea  would  be  better  than  broth,  as  adding  a  d^ree  of 
nutriment  with  the  liquid,  which,  with  the  warmth,  restores  the 
energy  of  the  stomach,  and  gives  additional  strengtli  to  the  frame ; 
a  small  quantity  will  suffice. 

We  ourselves  often  feel  full  and  uncomfortable  an  hour  or  two 
after  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  and  especially  of  cold  meat;  every 
thing  is  expanded  by  heat ;  so  is  cold  meat  expanded  by  going  on 
the  warm  stomach,  thereby  occupying  a  greater  space ;  but  we  all 
know,  even  had  we  eaten  warm  food,  how  much  this  uncomfortable 
fulness  is  relieved  by  a  cup  or  two  of  warm  tea  a  short  time  after- 
wards. It  is  the  same  with  the  dog;  it  is  uot  more  necessary  to  avoid 
giving  him  liquids  with  solid  food,  than  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
not  to  omit  giving  him  liquids  a  few  hours  afterwards,  (and  on  such 
occasions  as  above  those  liquids  should  be  warm,)  iu  order  that  he 
may  receive  the  beneficial  advantages  res^Ung  from  uninterrupted 
peaceful  sleep. 

My  fovourite  friend,  oldGervase,  may  here  be  again  introduced. 
**  Dyetting,  then,  of  greyhounds,'*  says  he,  "  consisteth  of  four 
especiall  things,  viz.,  foode,  exercise,  ayring,  and  kenneling ;  the 
first  nourishing  the  body,  the  second  the  limbes,  the  third  the 
winde,  and  the  last  the  spirits.''  So  in  the  first  of  these,  in  the 
food  given  to  them,  a  combination  of  many  considerations  is 
required ;  the  flesh,  by  its  peculiar  qualities,  supports  their  strengfth 
under  their  labour,  stimulates  and  produces  courage  and  fire  to 
undergo  that  labour,  and  by  its  nutritious  properties,  combined 
with  that  of  the  mixture  of  vegetable  substances,  and  their  variety 
of  aliment  essential  to  their  best  health,  produces  flesh  on  their  bodies, 
which  with  exercise  of  proper  quality  and  quantity,  gives  that  fine 
muscular  development  and  propelling  power,  which  supports  their 
strength  and  increases  their  speed ;  the  different  degrees  of  digesti- 
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bilify  in  the  various  aUmentw  given^  gradiuJly  nomimbiDg  tfaebpdy, 
oreatiag  firm,  not  fatty  flesh,  of  a  good  qoalibf ;  keqMng  a  pordott 
of  aliment^  assisted  by  that  food  so  peculiar  to  his  nature  and  pro- 
pensity to  eat  it»  bone,  on  his  stomach  for  a  length  of  time^ 
corresponding  to  that  required  between  eating  his  meal,  and 
being  brought  out  to  course,  which  will  allow  him  the  best  d 
resty  undisturbed  by  any  cravings  of  appetite  for  more  food ;  the 
whde  producing  that  strong,  athletic,  and  fine  state  of  conditio% 
the  boundiug  elasticity  of  limbs,  siHrightliness  and  animation  of 
spirits,  united,  which  are  so  essentially  desirable. 

Then  again,  in  the  words  of  old  Gervase,  ^  I  would  not  go 
about  to  elect  and  prescribe  what  recreation  the  husbandman 
should  use,  binding  all  men  to  one  pleasure:  Ood  forbid!  My 
purpose  is  merely  contrary;  for  I  know  in  men^s  recreations  that 
nature  taketh  to  herself  an  especiall  prerogative;  and  what  to 
one  is  most  pleasant,  to  another  is  most  offensive ;  some  seeking 
to  satisfie  the  mind,  some  the  body,  and  some  both  in  joyni 
motion.^  So  I  would  not  presume  to  prescribe  a  specified  weight 
of  pounds,  ounces,  and  grains,  of  any  particular  species  of  food, 
forbidding  any  others,  for  the  nourishing  of  every  and  each  parti- 
cular greyhound ;  nor  the  number  of  miles,  yards  or  inches  of 
ground  over  which  tb^  should  be  galloped,  trotted  or  walked  on 
each  and  every  particular  day,  in  the  manner  of  an  A»  B.  C 
alphabet;  as  if  premising  that  each  amateur  of  coursing,  or  his 
old  and  faithful  servant  and  trainer,  had  not  the  skill  or  fiacultiea 
to  alter  and  control  the  management  of  his  greyhounds,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  powers,  and  the  variety  of  circumstancea 
nnder  daily  occurrence ;  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  dogs 
had  stolen  a  march  of  intellect  over  their  masters.  I  have  collected 
the  most  valuable  information  within  my  reach,  and  canvassed  the 
various  matters  in  their  several  bearings,  with  my  best  care  and 
ability,  leaving  the  selection  of  which  is  best  to  pursue,  under  all 
the  variety  of  circumstances  that  occurs,  to  their  own  guidaaee. 
On  the  general  principle,  in  the  question  of  quantity  either  of  food 
or  exercise,  I  would  however  prefer,  if  I  made  an  error  in  it,  to 
under  feed  the  dog  sooner  than  overload  his  stomach  and  system ; 
or  give  him  too  little  exercise  sooner  than  make  him  dull  in  hia 
spirits,  or  stiff  in  his  joints,  by  giving  him  too  much.      If  yoa 
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mider-faed  lumatrifle  pravioiu  to  Ids  ftrst day's  oouniiig^  yon  have 
ifaattiifle  mort  Btimiiliis  in  reseire  by  an  increase  of  food  for  the  £(^0^ 
ing  day,  shoakl  yon  fancy  it  necessary ;  if  you  over-foed  him  previously, 
severe  coursing  will  create  more  fever,  and  consequent  debility  in  hkn 
the  following  day.  If  you  under  exercise  him  a  triie,  his  first 
day'^s  coursing  will  make  his  ilesh  and  muscle  more  firm,  and  give 
him  more  perfect  strength  for  the  following  and  subsequent  days ; 
if  you  over  exercise  him  previously,  so  as  to  render  him  dull  or 
stiff,  you  mi^  lose  your  first  course  by  it,  and  thereby  completely 
eut  you  out  for  cup,  sweepstake,  or  whatever  prize  your  emula- 
tion dictates  your  contending  for.  One  week  is  long  enough  at 
a  time  to  keep  a  greyhound  in  tip-top  condition,  and  it  may 
rationally  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to  keep  him  in  that 
tip-top  state  so  long;  he  will  soon  get  stale  without  an  interval  of 
relaxation ;  the  endeavour  ought,  therefore,  to  be  to  push  him  up 
so  as  to  arrive  at  as  near  perfection  as  possible  the  first  day  of 
running;  and  if  he  is  a  trifle  under  the  mark,  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  having  him  fresh,  when  at  the  same  time  if  he  were  over 
die  mark,  and  had  been  so  several  days  previously,  he  might 
become  stale  before  the  meeting  was  finished. 

I  do  not  doubt,  tiiat  if  two  greyhounds,  equally  speedy  and  stout, 
and  equally  fed  on  nutritious  food  of  gelatinous  and  £strinaceous 
substances,  without  flesh,  and  one  had  much  stronger  exercise  than 
the  other,  that  the  one  of  strongest  exercise  would  have  the  best 
of  a  long  course  at  the  latter  part  of  it ;  of  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt;  but  whether  he  would  win  upon  the  whole  course,  the 
points  throughout  being  duly  taken  into  account,  admits  of  a 
doubt,  and  of  a  strong  doubt.  A  truer  criterion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  of  the  question  relative  to  gelatinous  food,  and  such  severity 
of  exercise  as  some  coursers  give  their  dogs,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  happy  mixture  of  flesh  and  bone,  farinaceous  and  vegefkble  sub> 
stances,  properly  administered,  with  good  but  more  moderate 
ezerdse,  on  the  other  hand,  by  supposing  two  racing,  red- 
necked, kicking  hares,  equally  speedy  and  stout,  one  hare  coursed 
by  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  of  equal  powers  to  assist  each  other  in 
their  successive  turns,  fed  on  gelatine,  with  excess  of  strong  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  other  hare  coursed  by  a  brace  equally  able  to  assist 
each  other,  and  of  equal  natural  powers  to  the  other  brace  of  dogs, 
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bnt  fed  on  Heah,  Ac,  and  moderate  exercise^  where^  as  it  stated  to 
be  the  case  sometimes  at  Amesbary^  that  a  hare^  tro  miles  fi^ns 
covert,  does  not  suffer  one  torn,  although  she  had  onlj  common 
law  given  her  ;  in  the  case  of  the  gelatine  fed  dogs,  if  they  coold 
not  tarn  her  in  the  first  mile,  they  would  have  but  little  chance  of 
taming  her  at  aU,  and  she  would  kick  up  her  heels  at  them» 
and  triumphantly  gain  the  covert,  despite  their  best  efforts  to 
take  her.  Bat  the  other  brace  of  dogs,  with  their  greater 
strength  and  longer  wind,  and  more  momentum  or  pix^ielling 
power,  she  would  stand  a  chance  to  suffsr  many  turns  before  she 
got  a  mile  from  her  form,  and  run  great  risk  of  losing  her  lif<^ 
without  ever  reaching  her  much-longed-for  covert  again. 

After  all  that  is  said  in  this  long  chapter,  the  question  of  tha 
best  mode  of  training  greyhounds  resolves  itself  into  a  small 
compass ;  had  I  confined  myself  to  the  brief  terms  of  which  it  is 
capable,  it  would  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  mere  matter  of 
assertion,  unsupported  by  argument  or  proof,  and  subject  to  aa 
great  a  variety  of  opinion  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  when 
a  reason  for  any  particular  position  is  not  given  for  it;  every 
reader  would  of  course  judge  for  himself  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong;  this  they  will  now  do;  but  as  the  different  questions  con- 
nected  with  the  whole  subject  of  training  are  separatdy  treated 
of,  perhaps  more  fully  than  some  may  deem  necessaiy,  it  yet 
simplifies  the  consideration  of  them,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for 
each  reader  to  draw  his  own  condnsions  upon  any  part  or  parts  of 
the  subject  which  he  may  deem  right  or  wrong,  and  accordingly 
pursue  that  system  which  he  deems  most  proper.  My  own 
maxims  are  briefly  as  follow: — 

Suit  the  exercise  to  the  food  given,  and  the  food  to  the  work 
requiredl 

Train  equally  for  muscular  strength  as  for  fine  wind,  as  moat 
conducive,  not  only  to  fine,  but  also  to  long  wind,  or  stoutness. 

The  nature  of  the  food  to  be  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  iog, 
and  the  organization  of  his  digestive  faculties.  A  happy  mixture 
of  flesh,  bone,  bread  or  biscuits,  or  pudding,  and  vegetabksi^ 
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with^  occasionany,  a  change  of  diet ;  ohe  satkfying  meal  in  a  day ; 
without  liquids  for  two  or  tiifee  honn  after,  and  quiet  rest ;  a  small 
quantitf  of  warm  broth  an  hour  of  two  before  foedingf,  and  a  few 
bones  when  shutting  np  for  the  night ;  when  in  training  an  egg  or 
two  also^  and  a  small  quantity  of  light  nutritions  food  in  the  morn- 
ing before  coursing. 

Plenty  of  playfol  or  gentle  exercise  before  feedings  and  the 
•tronger  exercise  to  be  a  racing  pace  for  a  moderate  distance^ 
with  a  little  gentle  exercise  in  the  evening. 

A  full  meal  of  raw  flesh  one  day  in  a  week  or  two,  when  the 
other  part  of  the  time  they  are  fed  on  much  lighter  food,  oppresses 
the  stomach  by  loading  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  is 
accustomed  to,  and  by  exhausting  its  energies,  debilitates  the 
stomach  in  a  similar  proportion  to  a  severe  day's  coursing  debili- 
tating the  whole  bodily  structure. 

Nevertheless,  a  full  meal  of  raw  flesh  for  only  one  day  gives  an 
increase  of  flesh  on  the  dog  so  strikingly  evident,  and  of  such 
increased  firmness  the  next  morning,  that  it  proves,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  two  important  things ;  namely,  that  flesh  is  a  congenial  food 
for  greyhounds ;  and,  secondly,  that  their  food  has  a  more  rapid 
operation  in  getting  into  their  system  than  tiie  food  of  other 
animals  has,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  than  it  has  in  other  dogs.  This 
shows  that  their  nature  is  calculated  for  a  frequent  change  in  the 
system  of  their  management ;  from  strong  exercise  and  stimu- 
lating food,  to  a  relaxation  in  both,  to  renovate  them  by  an 
alternate  changing,  and  vice  versd,  by  a  gradual  transition  to  more 
stimulating  food  and  stronger  exercise ;  and  it  consequently  fol- 
lows, that  a  long  continued  system  of  the  latter  is  prejudicial  to 
them. 

A  warm  well  ventilated  kennel,  well  cleaned  out  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  thing  before  shutting  up  for  the 
night ;  plenty  of  fresh  clean  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  frequently 
brushed  and  cleaned  on  their  bodies. 

As  thb  finishes  the  coursing  part  of  the  work,  on  which  subject 
I  shall  probably  not  have  again  to  treat,  having  done  my  fair  portion 

3  M 
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of  labour  in  the  vineyard,  I  may  be  allowed  to  close  this  chapter 
with  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  muse  of  that  justly  celebrated  amateur 
of  the  long  dogs>  Mr.  Hoskins,  written  on  the  termination  of  one 
season^s  coursing  campaign,  wherein  he  was  unsuccessful  at  Louth ; 
redeemed  his  lost  credit  at  Newmarket ;  and  atBurton-upon-Trent 
was  successful  in  matches  and  stakes,  but  disappointed  in  the  last 
course  for  the  cup,  won  by  Mr.  Hassall's  Haut-ton,  (high  fashion,) 
Mr.  Hoskins's  Achilles  winning  the  goblet ;  in  which  I,  unlucky  I ! 
(as  officiating  judge,  with  two  assistants,  and  all  agreeing  in  the 
decision)  was  doomed  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  servants'  and  parti- 
sans' dissatisfactiouj  Mr.  Hoskins,  unfortunately  for  poor  unlucky 
me,  not  being  present  He  afterwards  bought  Haut-ton,  as  I  was 
informed,  at  thirty  guineas* 

«  When  late  finom  Louth  by  Weeping  Crou  I  came. 
With  flEided  laurels  and  a  tarmsh'd  ^smae, 
Still  fondly  hoped  to  wipe  away  disgrace, 
And  imabash*d  once  more  to  show  my  face ; 
Mark  the  result !  At  length  Newmarket  came, 
And  there  regain'd  I  all  my  former  fame ; 
See  the  proud"  list  so  pleasing  to  my  eyes, 
Even  echo  peals  it  almost  to  the  skies. 

"  Next  Burton  list,  which  also  flatters  me, 
And  though  I  did  not  get  the  cup,  you'll  see, — 
For  mortals  have  not  always  what's  their  due. 
Yet  it  was  mine,  had  judgment  lain  with  you.  * 
Great  compliments  were  paid  my  general  stud. 
Their  coats  were  glaz'd,  their  forms  proclaimed  their  blood, 
TTheir  groom  was  flatter'd,  and  their  breeder  too. 
Condition  good,  and  blood  the  right  true  blue  ; 
Such  ecstacy  before  I  never  felt, 
The  championship  I'U  claim, — and  wear  the  belt" 

EPIGRAM. 

The  luckiest  one  on  coursing  ground,  with  merit  too  not  lacking, 

Is  one  whom  I  will  plainly  show  's  the  ^Eur-famed  man  of  Paddiig ;' 

For  with  Haut-ton,  in  single  race,  and  very  few  to  back  her. 

He  got  the  cup--the  goblet  won— and  aU  throu^  JUSTICE  THACKBK. 


Mr.  Sketchley.  «  Mr.  Hassall,  of  Packington. 
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'<  Should  some  more  curio«s  sportsman  here  inquire^ 

Whence  this  sagacity,  this  wond'rons  power. 

Of  tracing  step  hy  stcfp,  or  man  or  bmte  ? 

What  guide  invisihle  points  out  their  way 

0*er  the  dank  marsh,  hleak  hill,  and  sandy  plain  f 

The  courteous  muse  shaU  the  dark  cause  reveal. 

The  Uood  that  from  the  heart  incessant  roUs 

In  many  a  crimson  tide,  then  here  and  there 

In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows 

Propell'd,  the  serous  particles  evade. 

Through  th*  open  pores,  and  with  the  amhient  air 

Entangled  mix.    As  fuming  vapours  rise, 

And  hang  upon  the  gently  purling  hrook. 

There  hy  the  incumhent  atmosphere  compress'd. 

The  panting  chase  grows  warmer  as  he  flies. 

And  through  the  net-work  of  the  skin  perspires, 

Leaves  a  long — steaming — trail  hehind ;  which  hy 

The  cooler  air  condensed,  remains,  unless 

By  some  rude  storm  dispersed,  or  rarified 

By  the  meridian  sun's  intenser  heat ; 

To  every  shruh  the  warm  effluvia  cling. 

Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 

With  nostrils  opening  wide,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale. 

The  vig'rous  hounds  pursue,  with  every  hreath 

Inhale  the  grateful  steam;  quick  pleasures  sting 

Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks  repay, 

And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 

The  titillating  joy.    Thus  on  the  air 

Depend  the  himter*s  hopes." SumerviUe, 

The  amateurs  of  these  several  species  of  dogs  wiH  perceive,  on 
pemsing  the  preceding  treatise,  that  the  principle  laid  down  with 
regard  to  greyhounds  equally  applies  to  other  dogs,  though  in 
tome  respects  the  application  in  quantity  and  other  matters  may 
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require  to  be  somewhat  difibrent;  tiiis  difference^  in  skilfiBl  handa^ 
being  so  obmos^  tkat  little  need  be  said  on  the  particolar  parts 
and  detail  of  them ;  yet  a  few  remarks  on  feeding  may  be  aseful, 
and  I  will  instance  the  foxhound,  as  perhaps  undergoing  the 
nearest  to  the  greyhound  in  mvetitj  of  eocertion^  and  the  nearest 
to  him  in  speed ;  consequently  requiring  the  best  possible  strength, 
the  finest  muscular  development,  and  the  best  wind ;  without  these, 
in  general,  or  the  last  in  particular,  the  fineness  of  lus  nose,  or  in 
other  words,  tlie  sensibility  of  his  olfactory  nerves  will  be  morbid, 
and  not  in  perfection,  and  insensible  to  any  bst  a  sfe'ong  scent.  ^ 


^  A  few  words  m»y  be  added  em  vearuig  foxhounds.  It  has  been  said, 
t|iat  as  they  are  now  bred,  foans  v^^eourmHtm^eaAoi  bewg  hwated,  from  die 
^tem  pursued  of  bree^ng  ficom  the  fleetest  hounds ;  it  is  seti^in  the  fore- 
going pages,  that  milk  for  growing  puppies  prodsxes  length  ifnd  stature, 
while  flesh  prodaces  width  and  thickness  of  the  frame ;  1herefi>re,  according 
as  you  want  your  hoimds  to  be  veiy  fleet,  or  only  moderatiely  so,  so  may 
you  regulate  your  rearmg  of  the  puppies,  by  giving  a  greater  proportion  of 
one,  and  less  of  the  other.  Also  as  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  have  them 
uniform  in  size  to  view,  and  in  ^ed  to  pack  well  together  on  a  good  scent, 
so  is  it  necessary  that  all  the  puppies  should  be  reared  on  the  same  system ; 
and  I  am  well  convinced  that  those  two  species  oi  aliments  being  duly 
attended  to,  will  make  a  great  diflerence  in  that  respect.  I  should,  bow- 
ever,  doubt  the  expediency  of  forcing  tliem  with  new  milk  to  such  a  d^;ree 
as  is  necessary  with  a  high-bred  greyhound ;  for  in  greyhounds  of  a  courser 
breed,  that  forcing  system,  long  continued,  renders  them  very  large,  and 
more  resembling  a  coach  horse  than  a  race  horse,  and  may  cause  your 
bounds  to  be  larger  than  you  would  wish. 

New  milk  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  given  to  greyhounds  in  plenty  when  at 
a  very  tender  age ;  say  a  few  weeks  before  leaving  their  dam,,  and  a  month 
or  more  after,  and  at  this  time  they  should  be  under  your  own  care ;  for 
although,  when  sent  to  quarters,  there  is  many  a  ^ude  wife  who  will  sufler 
no  living  creature  under  her  roof  to  want  for  good  food,  there  are  many 
others  who  would  never  give  your  puppies  new  milk  unattended  by  the  blue 
cast  before-mentioned,  either  on  the  face  of  the  milk  or  her  own  coun- 
tenance. 

Where  only  one  puppy  is  at  a  £arm -house  he  will  have  a  chance  of 
having  bones  and  buttermilk  in  tolerable  plenty;  and  with  the  bits  of  bread 
and  other  things  thrown  to  them,  with  crushings  from  the  cheese  tub,  and 
plenty  of  whey,  and  liberty  to  run  about,  ihey  will  thrive  and  do  welL    If 
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SM3Nmg  exereiae^  with  a  fozlMNUid  in  regular  buntings  is  oat  of  the 
qaealioB ;  the  InterveniBg  days  they  want  rest  and  food ;  even  in 
firosty  weather  when  t^y  cannot  hunt,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  trotting  them  on  the  road  a  few  hours  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  to  harden  their  feet,  and  by  the  irritation  of  their 
miwcnbur  fibres  to  harden  their  flesh  and  make  it  firm,  is  about  aU 
Aat  i»  iiecessary. 

A  foxhound,  from  his  nature,  does  not  require  those  frequent 
intervals  for  relaxation  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  grey- 
hound ;  neither  does  the  nature  of  his  work  admit  of  it  during 
the  hunting  season  when  the  weather  is  open ;  consequently,  the 
^tem  of  feeding  and  management  of  the  foxhound  is  more 
mafonuly  the  same  one  week  with  another  than  with  the  greyhound. 
That  circnmstanee,  however,  renders  a  chai^  of  diet,  where  it  can 
be  done,  more  imperatively  necessary  for  their  general  health  and 
vigour ;  for  we  have  seen  by  Magendie's  repeated  experiments, 
before  given  in  this  work,  the  benefit  of  that  change^  or  rather  the 
disadvantage  and  iiyury  for  want  of  it 

This  may  be  e£b«ted  without  ineonvenience,  and  perhaps  it 
practised  in  some  kennels  ol  foxhoonds ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of, 
nor  seen  any  system  reeommending  v^^etables  to  be  added  to  their 
food,  except  in  very  few  instances;  dogs  of  all  descriptious  feed, 
and  do  very  well^  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances  the  same  as 
man;  and  vegetables  may  be  added  occasionally,  if  not  generally,  to 
the  food  of  a  foxhound  in  full  wcurk  with  advantage.  They  not  only 
add  to  the  natriiBent,but  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  add  to 
the  variety  of  the  nutritive  matter ;  and  by  the  flavour  they  add, 
will  induce  a  dog  to  eat  more,  if  you  wish  him,  than  he  would 
without  them. 

FLesh  and  oatmeal  pudding  is  the  general  food  for  hounds; 
some  days  flesh  only,  others  pudding  only,,  and  occasionally  both ; 
tills  is  variety  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  that  variety  may,  without 


they  have  plenty  of  bones  it  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  much  flesh ;  yet 
a  littie  once  or  twice  in  a  week  will  be  nsefuL 
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inconvenience  and  with  benefit,  be  increased  by  adding  vegetable* 
on  some  of  those  days ;  as,  for  instance,  wbere  yon  give  botii  ierit 
and  padding,  the  necessity  for  vegetables  also  is  not  so  great ;  bat 
where  yon  give  pndding  only,  and  that  padding  mixed  np  with  the 
broth  from  flesh,  which  is  the  best  way  of  osing  the  broth,  the 
vegetables  shoold  be  boiled  with  the  flesh,  when  they  will  mix 
with  the  padding,  and  induce  the  hounds  to  eat  more  plentifully  of 
it,  where  you  think  proper  to  allow  them  to  eat  their  fill ;  turnips, 
carrots,  or  potatoes,  add  much  to  the  flavour ;  in  fact  almost  any 
description  of  vegetaUe  is  of  service.  Mangel  wurzel  would  be 
a  good  vegetable  for  them  occasionally. 

Digestion  going  on  in  its  regular  and  natural  course  is  as 
essential  to  foxhounds,  or  any  dog  that  works  hard  and  hunts  by 
nose,  as  to  a  greyhound ;  consequently  broth  in  a  liquid  state^  or 
any  liquids,  should  be  kept  from  them  for  two  or  three  hours  after 
eating  solid  food ;  also  the  hounds  to  be  in  a  warm  kennel  and 
entirely  at  rest  for  that  time,  after  which  they  may  be  allowed  to 
lap  water  or  broth ;  but  they  will  not  lap  near  so  much  und^  that 
system  as  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  more  immediately 
after  eating  solid  food ;  for,  as  has  before  been  shown,  liquids  at 
the  same  time  as  solid  food,  create  more  thirst  afterwards,  and 
increase  the  evil,  the  solid  food  remaining  to  be  digested  when 
the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  the  mucus  membrane 
ceasing  to  secrete  a  fresh  supply  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  causes 
thirst.  It  would  be  useless  repeating  here  all  the  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  this,  as  the  important  points  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  feeding  of  greyhounds  when  in  training  for  the  course,  where 
these  reasons  are  fully  canvassed  in  detaiL 

If  digestion  does  not  go  on  in  its  proper  coarse,  it  produces  bad 
wind,  which,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  sportsman,  is  an  enemy 
to  the  fine  sensibility  that  is  absolutely  necessary  f<M*  the  organs  of 
smell  to  possess;  besides,  indigestion  prevents  the  food  from 
affording  that  nourishment  to  the  animal,  and  support  to  his 
strength,  which  it  otherwise  would  afford  him,  and  in  a  considera- 
ble degree ;  and  it  is  before  shown,  that  the  strength  being  well 
supported  by  nutritious  food,  is  as  essential  to  good  wind  as  the 
organs  of  respiration  being  free  from  obstruction ;  good  wind  is 
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also  dependent  on  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  the  food 
given.  The  same  erroneous  notion  of  flesh  being  bad  for  wind^ 
seems  to  have  crept  into  the  foxhound  kennel  as  well  as  that  of  the 
greyhound;  probably  from  not  being  aware  of  the  ill  effects  from 
giving  liquids  at  the  same  time  as  solid  food ;  giving  flesh  eitiier 
raw  or  parboiled,  with  broth  in  plenty  at  ^e  same  time,  will  be 
sure  to  cause  bad  wind ;  but  they  err  in  the  opposite  extreme  in 
some  foxhound  kennels,  boiling  the  flesh  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours, 
supposing  they  have  the  nutriment  in  the  broth,  while  so  much 
goes  off  by  evaporation,  and  they  lose  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
of  nutriment,  and  give  the  hounds  an  unnatural  meal,  such  as  is 
fit  only  for  a  weak  or  sick  hound,  instead  of  a  healthy  one.  The 
flesh  loses  its  stimulating  and  exciting  qualities  in  addition  to 
losing  a  great  portion  of  its  nutriment ;  the  hounds  may  have  fine 
wind,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time,  as  their  bodily  strength  will 
sooner  fail,  and  cause  distress  for  wind*  Boil  the  flesh  moderately, 
and  give  it  warm  to  the  hounds  without  liquids,  and  they  will  have 
more  strength,  fine  wind,  and  higher  courage. 

By  a  proper  proportion  of  it,  and  a  full  meal  made  up  of  pudding 
and  vegetables,  the  stomach  will  be  gradually  lightened  of  its  load, 
and  the  aliment  gradually  coming  into  the  system,  will  impart  more 
solid  flesh  to  the  body  than  if  all  were  reduced  nearly  to  a  jelly 
by  boiling,  and  all  come  into  the  system  together;  besides  a 
portion,  the  fleshy. part  of  lus  food,  and  the  bone,  remaining  longer 
on  the  stomach,  by  which  tiie  hound  rests  better  through  the  night, 
not  being  disturbed  by  craving  for  more  food*  Equally  wrong  is 
it  to  feed  with  a  full  meal  entirely  of  flesh. 

If,  for  instance,  you  feed  the  day  before  hunting  wholly  on  flesh, 
as  much  as  they  will  eat,  notwithstanding  it  was  so  early  as  to  give 
time  for  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  be  sufficiently  empty  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  action  of  the  lungs,  yet  the  stomach  would 
be  loaded  its  full  load  for  a  longer  time,  and  probably  disordered 
thereby,  and  the  nutriment  come  into  the  system  altogether, 
though  a  longer  time  before  it  does  so,  and  the  chest  would  be  so 
loaded  with  fMy  matter  as  not  to  allow  its  free  and  full  expansion, 
and  the  blood  so  rich  and  overloaded  as  not  to  allow  the  free  and 
rapid  circulation  required  when  the  hound  is  going  at  great  speed. 
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and  thus  materially  impede  respiration.  I  am  aware  tliat  tiiia  does 
not  apply  in  so  great  a  degree  to  die  foxhonnd  as  to  tlie  gny* 
hoond ;  and  that  the  foxhound  will  not  only  bear^  but  he  requires 
to  be  fed  with  a  greater  proportion  of  ilesh  than  the  greyhound ; 
the  latter  has  no  respite  in  his  conrse ;  running  with  his  greatest 
speedy  not  having  far  to  travel  before  running,  or  that  distance  in 
a  carriage,  in  which  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  so  eonreyed ; 
while  the  foxhound  has  to  trot  five,  ten,  or  periiaps  twenty 
miles  to  the  fixtures,  thus  unloading  his  system  from  much  of  the 
superabundance  of  fatty  matter  before  finding  his  game,  ^th 
frequent  intervals  of  slower  hunting  afterwards,  as  a  respite  for  his 
wind,  yet  on  the  whole,  be  hard  at  woriL  for  many  hours  upon 
scent,  and  have  to  travel  ten  or  twenty  miles  home  afterwards, 
thus  undergoing  very  great  toil  and  fatigue,  which  must  require 
a  correspondmg  support  in  the  shape  of  food.  But  when  ike  well 
known  changeableness  of  scent,  with  its  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  causes,  is  taken  Into  the  account,  it  is  manifest  that  the  organs 
Of  smell  are  as  necessary  to  be  in  a  good  state  to  be  susceptible  of 
scent,  as  the  organs  of  respiration  are  for  the  purpose  of  good  wind ; 
either  or  both  are  as  necessary  as  proper  food  in  proper  quantity 
IB  for  the  support  of  the  animaPs  strength ;  and  that  each  and  all 
are  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 

If  the  animal  system  is  overcharged  by  containing  a  super- 
abundance of  fatty  matter,  the  organs  of  smell  would  not  be  so 
susceptible  of  the  presence  of  scent,  as  if  not  overchai^d  witii  i^ 
even  when  first  thrown  into  cover,  before  the  hounds  are  distressed 
for  wind,  but  how  infinitely  more  insensible  must  they  be  of  the  pre- 
sence of  scent,  when  they  are  distressed  for  wind,  the  whole  volume 
of  air  expired  from  the  lungs  forcing  itself  partiy  through  the  nostrils, 
and  repelling  the  particles  of  odour  from  the  hunted  animal,  which 
would  otherwise  strike  upon  those  organs  of  smell  ? 

A  variety  of  causes  are  adduced  by  physiologists,  by  whieh  the 
sense  of  smelling  is  much  injured.  Dr.  Gregory  says,  **  What- 
ever impedes  the  free  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  nostrik,  or  its 
passage  through  them,  cannot  fail  to  injure  ihe  sense  of  smelling. 
Bad  digestion  also  in  the  stomach,  by  exhaling  a  fetid  vapour, 
may  induce -a  depraved  state  of  this  sense.^ 
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Magendie  sajs,  ^<  There  escapes  from  almost  every  bodj  in 
natare  caiain  particles  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  which  are  carried 
b J  the  air  otflen  to  a  great  distance.  These  particles  constitnte 
odonnu  Every  odoriferons  body  has  an  odonr  peculiar  to  itself! 
The  air  is  ike  only  vehicle  of  odours.^ 

These  are  what  sportsmen  call  scent ;  the  changeableness  and 
variation  of  which  from  good  to  bad,  or  indifferent,  has  excited 
many  speculative  opinions  upon  the  canses  of  it  laying  well  or  ill, 
as  the  term  in  general  use  is,  different  one  day  from  another,  or 
variations  one  way  or  the  other  many  times  in  the  same  day.  The 
particles  of  odour  are  emitted  from  all  parts  of  the  body  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  possess  a  degree  of  heat  froQi  a 
living  animal,  which,  when  tiiey  lose,  the  odour  becomes  weaker ; 
the  time  they  are  in  losing  their  heat  is  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  fall; 
a  heavy  dense  atmosphere  soon  presses  them  to  the  earth ;  in  an 
exceedingly  light  atmosphere,  they  rise  upwards,  and  thus  the 
hound  loses  the  smell  of  them,  as  they  are  not  present — ^they  are 
above  him.  It  is  well  known  that  the  scent  gets  worse  just  before 
a  storm  comes  on ;  they  are  moist,  and  have  a  chemical  affinity 
with  the  moisture  of  the  clouds,  and  are  thereby  attiracted  upwards. 
Beckford  says,  ^<  On  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  moderate 
moisture  of  it,  does  scent  also  depend,  as  well  as  on  the  air.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  two  things,  the  condition  of  ^4?  ground,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air^  both  which  should  be  moist  without 
being  wet  When  the  dogs  roll,  the  scent  seldom  lies.  If  they 
smell  strong  when  first  come  out  of  the  kennel,  it  is  a  pr<^ostic 
of  good  luck.  In  heathy  countries  where  the  game  brushes  as  it 
goes  along,  scent  seldom  fails.^ 

A  fox  may  run  on  one  side  of  a  field,  and  the  hounds  £eel 
a  scent,  or  as  the  term  is,  carry  the  scent  on  the  opposite  side  of 
that  field,  if  the  wind  blows  that  way,  as  the  wind  carries  the 
odoriferons  particles  along  with  it,  some  falling  to  the  ground 
aooner  than  others,  and  in  such  cases  a  scent  is  felt  by  the  hounds 
all  over  that  field.  If  the  wind  is  still,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  air  of 
moderate  temperature,  the  hounds  carry  the  scent  bread  high^  the 

3n 
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partides  of  odour  being  in  the  air  the  hound's  own  height; ;  if  the 
atmosphere  is  a  little  dense,  the  particles  are  pressed  downwards, 
and  iiie  Jionnds  by  questing  have  a  whole  volume  of  particles 
passing  up  their  nostrils  as  they  inspire  the  air,  when  they  carry, 
what  is  termed,  a  burning  hot  scent  The  particles  lodge  on  bruah« 
wood,  fences,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  grass ;  but  when  these,  and 
the  air,  cease  to  have  them  where  the  hounds  are  present,  the  last 
resort  is  from  the  footsteps  of  the  animal ;  the  particles  are  pressed 
on  the  ground,  and  according  as  the  air  or  the  ground  is  warmer 
or  colder,  the  odour  remains  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  On  grass 
ground  the  odour  remains  longer  than  on  fallow  or  tillage  ground; 
the  pores  of  the  latter  being  open,  the  particles  sooner  mix  wiUi,  or 
are  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  of  course  sooner  become  cool ; 
hence  in  the  old  hunting  song  of 

<*  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  proclaims  a  hunting  morning,*' 

we  have  the  lines, 

**  Pick  over,  pick  o'er  the  plough^  ground. 
Well  himted,  well  hunted,  good  hounds." 

They  draw  the  particles  up  the  nasal  cavities,  by  questing  and 
inspiring  the  air,  and  I  have  seen  hounds,  when  swimming  a  wide 
brook  or  river,  catch  a  scent,  and  give  tongue,  when  many  yards 
from  the  opposite  bank,  the  particles  being  drawn  towards  them 
by  their  inspiration  of  the  air. 

<'  The  olfactory  apparatus,^  says  Magendie,  *^  ought  to  be 
represented  as  a  sort  of  sieve,  placed  in  the  passage  of  the  air,  as 
it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  chest,  and  intended  to  stop  every 
foreign  body  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  air,  particularly  odomrs. 
The  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
covers  tiie  nasal  cavities  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  stiitfsc^ 
and  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  pituitary  membrane  covers  the 
whole  extent  of  the  nostrils,  increases  the  thickness  of  the  spos^gy 
bones  very  much,  is  continued  beyond  their  edges  and  their  «iu 
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tremities^  so  tfiat  the  air  cannot  traverse  the  nostrils  bat  by  long 
narrow  passages.  These  canals  are  so  narrow,  that  the  least 
swelling  of  the  pitaitary  membrane  renders  the  passage  of  the  air 
in  the  nostrils  difficnlt,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The  olfactory 
nerve  springs  by  three  distinct  roots,  from  the  posterior,  inferior, 
and  internal  parts  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Prismatic  at 
first,  it  proceeds  towards  the  perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; 
it  swells  all  at  once,  and  then  divides  itself  into  a  great  nnmber 
of  small  threads,  which  spread  themselves  npon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  principally  upon  the  superior  part  of  it  SmeU  is 
exerted  essentially  at  the  moment  when  the  air  traverses  the  nasal 
fosses  in  proceeding  towards  the  Inngs.  We  very  rarely  perceive 
any  odour  when  the  air  proceeds  from  the  lungs ;  it  happens 
sometimes,  however,  particularly  in  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
The  mechanism  of  smell  is  extremely  simple ;  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  odoriferous  particles  should  be  stopped  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  particularly  in  the  places  where  it  receives  tiie  threads 
of  the  olfactory  nerves.  As  it  is  exactly  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  nasal  fossae,  where  the  passages  are  so  narrow  that  they  are 
covered  with  mucus,  it  is  also  natural  that  the  particles  should 
stop  there.'* 

**  The  physical  properties  of  mucus  are  such,  that  it  appears  to 
have  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  odoriferous  particles  than 
to  the  air ;  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  olfactory  sense  that 
the  nasal  mucus  should  always  preserve  the  same  physical  proper- 
ties ;  whenever  they  are  changed,  as  is  observed  in  different  de- 
grees of  cori/za,  the  smell  is  either  not  exerted  at  all,  or  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.^ 

^  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the  odours  which  reach  the  upper  part  of 
the  nasal  cavities  will  be  perceived  with  greater  facility  and  acute- 
ness,  for  this  reason ;  when  we  wish  to  feel  more  acutely,  and  with 
greater  exactness,  the  odour  of  any  body,  we  modify  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  directed  towards  this  point.  For 
tlie  same  reason,  those  who  take  snuff  endeavour  also  to  make  it 
reach  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fosssB.^ 
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I  have  transcribed  only  those  parts  of  Magendie^i  Kmarkswhich 
tend  to  show  how  the  odoori  or  as  we  term  it^  the  scent  of  the 
ttiimal  acts  npon  the  nasal  organs ;  and  also  the  olfactory  appa- 
ratnsy  to  show  how  subject  the  sense  of  those  organs  is  to  be 
impaired  or  depraved.  For  although  nature  has  provided  those 
animals  that  are  ordained  for  the  use  of  mankind,  to  hunt  bj 
means  of  his  power  of  smelling,  with  avenues  of  capacity  enabling 
him  to  inhale  a  greater  volume  of  air,  containing  odoriferous  par- 
ticles, and  the  olfactory  nerve  also,  in  all  probability,  of  greater 
sensibility  than  other  animab  are  possessed  of,  yet  the  seat  where 
the  greatest  acnteness  of  smelling  is  perceived,  is  situate  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities,  to  which  the  air  has  to  traverse 
long  passages,  **  so  narrow,  that  the  least  swelling  of  the  pituitary 
membrane  renders  the  passage  of  the  air  in  the  nostrils  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible.^^  This  pituitary  membrane,  being  the 
conductor  of  the  phlegm,  it  will  be  obvious  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  causes  which  may  induce  an  enlargement  of  it;  a  trifling 
organic  disarrangement  of  the  stomach  or  lungs  will  contribute 
towards  that  enlargement 

Animals  provided  by  nature  with  the  power  of  smelling,  are 
supposed,  by  philosophers,  to  be  protected  against  eating  improper 
or  unhealthy  food  by  this  organ ;  what  is  offensive  to  the  smell  Ib 
generally  found  to  be  unhealthy  to  the  stomach*  As  one  description 
of  animal  eats  food  that  would  be  very  unhealthy  to  another 
description  of  animal,  so  are  their  stomachs  differently  organized, 
and  suitable  for  the  kind  of  food  their  instinct  disposes  them  to 
eat ;  and  what  is  offensive  to  the  smell  of  one  description,  is  not 
offensive  to  the  smell  of  another  description  of  animaL  We  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  see  an  animal  eat  any  food  that  comes  in  its  way 
without  first  smelling  at  it ;  a  dog,  fond  as  he  is  of  bone,  smells  at 
it  before  he  takes  it  into  his  mouth ;  horses  or  cows  smell  at  the 
hay  put  before  them  before  they  eat  it ;  a  fish  smells  at  the  bait 
before  he  takes  it ;  and  the  same  by  other  animals. 

The  most  important  consideration,  however,  towards  our  present 
subject,  is  that  of  avoiding  indigestion,  and  too  full  a  habit  of  body 
by  overcharging  tlie  system  with  a  superabundance  of  fatty  mat- 
ter ;  too  great  a  quantity  of  nutritious  food,  even  though  its  diges- 
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tion  goes  on  in  tiie  regalar  «id  nataral  eoiune.  Sportsmen  are  too 
fond  of  thdr  dogs  to  under^fied  them;  it  is  overfeeding  them 
which  reqniree  most  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  as  dogs  do  not 
throw  off  snperabnndant  matter  bj  the  skin  daring  violent  exer- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  men  and  horses,  bj  perspiration,  it  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  exhalation,  which  passes  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  when  froth  is  often  observed  at  the  mouth,  at  the 
same  ^me  the  pituitary  membrane  is  charged  with  phlegm  and 
enlarged,  thus  impeding  the  passage  of  the  odoriferous  particles 
to  that  seat  of  smell  most  acutely  sensible  of  the  presence  of  scent 

Snnff-takers  are  aware  of  the  immediate  benefit  from  having 
recourse  to  their  box  when  assailed  with  any  offensive  odour.  The 
snuff  occupies  and  covers  that  part  which  is  sensible  of  smell,  and 
guards  it  against  the  offensive  odour ;  so  does  the  phlegm  of  a 
dog  overcharged  internally  with  fatty  matter,  prevent  the  odour  of 
the  hunted  animal  from  striking  upon  the  sensible  organs,  the 
threads  of  the  olfactory  nerve- 
Pointers,  which  are  gormandizing  feeders,  and  not  exercised 
previous  to  taking  out  for  shooting,  are  very  subject  to  run  in 
upon,  and  spring  their  game ;  for  after  running,  and  especially 
in  hot  weather,  their  pituitary  membrane  is  filled  and  swelled 
with  phlegm,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  scent  their  game. 
Indigestion  acts  in  a  two-fold  manner,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  fine 
iiose ;  the  fetid  vapour  from  the  stomach  passing  the  nostrils,  and 
also  causing  a  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  causes  a  blowing 
from  the  lungs,  and  the  passage  of  a  volume  of  air  through  the 
nostrils,  which  repels  those  odoriferous  particles  that  would  other- 
wise  be  inhaled  by  them,  and  strike  upon  the  organs  of  smell. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  am  cautioning  against  over-feeding  with 
very  nutritious  food,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
foxhounds  a  good  proportion  of  sound,  wholesome  flesh  to  sup- 
port  their  strength  under  tlieir  great  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  flesh,  the  greater  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  liquids;  but  the  baneful  practice  with  some  is  occa- 
sionally giving  what  is  termed  a  belly  full  of  raw  flesh ;  if  that  ia 
done  two  or  three  days  before  hunting,  it  will  have  a  bad  effect^ 
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and  I  flliottld  tiiiiik  no  one  woM  be  ao  nlly  as  to  do  so  only  flie 
daj  before  bnntiiig;  a  proper  proportton  of  flesh  in  tiieir  daily 
meals^  tiieir  fall  meal  made  up  with  good  pndding,  that  they 
may  rest  qnieily  without  crvring  for  more  food,  in  a  Warm  kennel, 
wiUioat  liquids  for  a  few  hom^  is  lite  best  way  of  attaining  tiie 
greatest  muscular  strength  and  the  best  wind,  and  in  addition,  the 
finest  nose.  Bones  shoold  also  be  given  them  every  opportunity; 
those  days  when  pudding  without  flesh  is  most  serviceable  to 
them,  (except  when  prevented  from  hunting  regularly,  and  they 
have  intervals  of  many  days  between,)  is  when  they  come  home 
from  hunting,  and  especially  if  they  have  had  a  hard  day  of  it; 
the  pudding  should  be  moderately  warm,  and  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  vegetables,  some  time  before,  or  (the  soone  le  bet- 
ter,) after  tiiey  get  to  tiie  kennel,  they  should  have  scme  warm 
broth,  which  will  restore  their  exhausted  stomachs  whOe  the  pud- 
ding  is  preparing  for  them,  and  will  tend  to  create  a  more  com- 
fortable warmdi  in  their  bodies,  when  half  an  hour's  rest  on  their 
bed  will  prepare  them  in  a  proper  state  to  be  fod,  and  their  food 
do  them  the  most  service.  This  warm  broth  may  be  given  with 
advantage  the  intervening  days  between  hunting,  an  hour  or  two 
before  feeding  them  a  full  meal  of  a  greater  portion  of  flesh,  as 
tiie  stomach  will  be  restored  by  it,  and  the  digestive  process  will 
receive  more  energy ;  after  being  fed,  and  being  warm  and  at  rest 
for  three  or  four  hours,  a  little  water  to  lap  will  be  of  benefit  to 
them. 

I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  better  without  flesh  when  returned 
from  a  hard  day^s  hunting,  or  with  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  not 
only  from  the  theory  advanced  by  eminent  physiologists,  but  also 
from  repeated  observations  of  the  effects  both  on  men  and  horses, 
as  well  as  dogs ;  a  horse,  after  a  severe  day's  hunting,  is  better 
next  morning  without  much  corn  overnight,  especially  beans. 
A  simUar  distinction  may,  and  ought,  to  be  made  between  oats 
and  beans  for  a  horse,  as  between  animal  and  vegetable  food  for 
a  dog ;  the  difforence  in  quantity  of  nutriment  is  not  great  in 
eitiier,  though  bean  flour  possesses  less  nutriment  than  oatmeal, 
pound  for  pound  in  weight  Beans,  though  a  vegetable,  like  flesh 
to  a  dog,  possess  more  stimulating  and  exciting  qualities,  and 
wiU  increase  the  fever  in  the  horse  more  than  oats  will  do,  and 
are  therefore  improper  food  for  him  when  he  has  fever  already 
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upon  him ;  it  should  be  remembared,  that  though  besn  flour 
has  a  trifle  less  nutriment  in  the  same  weight  than  oats^  jeb 
a  quartern  of  beans  weighs  much  heavier  than  the  same  measure 
of  oats^  consequently  a  greater  proportion  of  that  stimulating 
quality  is  contained  in  that  measure  ci  them  which  produces  ferer. 
Warm  bran  mashes^  with  a  few  oats  in  them,  suits  him  better, 
and  does  not  increase  his  fever  consequent  upon  severe  woi^ 
as  beans  would  do,  and  he  will  eat  more  com  next  day,  having 
less  fever  than  if  he  had  eaten  beans  over  night  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  giving  dogs  flesh  after  severe  work ;  when  ex- 
hausted by  bodily  fatigue,  and  their  stomachs  exhausted  by  long 
fasting,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  corresponding  measure  of  debility, 
attended  by  its  consequent  fever,  and  which  flesh  will  in- 
crease ;  in  fact,  flesh  excites  and  stimulates,  itself  producing  a 
degree  of  fever,  which  added  to  the  fever  consequent  on  debility, 
must  act  injuriously  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  jaded 
animals  at  that  particular  juncture,  which  with  rest  and  easy 
digestion  will  sooner  subside,  and  they  are  ready  the  next  day 
for  what  solid  food  you  choose  to  give  them ;  their  stomachs  are 
then  in  a  condition  to  digest  it  in  its  regular  course,  and  it  will  so 
much  better  restore  their  strength,  and  give  them  better  wind 
than  if  fed  with  solid  food  while  in  the  state  described. 

How  admirably  has  nature  adapted  the  hound  for  being  pecu- 
liarly sensible  of  the  presence  of  scent ;  the  pointer  and  setter  in 
similar  manner ;  long  capacious  nostrib,  to  contain  a  large  volume 
of  air,  in  which  the  particles  of  odour  are  carried,  with  a  blunt 
broad  muzzle  to  stop  or  impede  its  passing  by  them,  while  the 
greyhound,  which  pursues  his  game  by  sight  and  not  by  scent, 
though  he  has  a  long  nose,  it  is  narrow  and  pointed,  as  if  to  split 
the  air,  or  pierce  through  it  with  greater  speed  and  facility,  dis- 
regarding the  odour  it  contains.  Other  species  of  dogs,  the  terrier^ 
bull  dog,  shepherd  dog,  and  such  as  have  no  particular  avocation 
with  scent,  or  great  speed,  though  their  noses  are  moch  wider 
than  the  greyhound,  they  are  shorter  than  either  greyhound,  fox- 
hound, pointer,  or  setter,  and  their  nasal  cavities  cannot  therefore 
contain  such  abundance  of  odoriferous  particles  as  the  hound, 
pointer,  or  setter,  and  their  sense  of  the  presence  of  scent  is  con- 
sequently much  weaker. 
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Magendie  says,  *<  Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  the 
nse  of  the  external  nose  in  smelling ;  it  appears  intended  to  direct 
the  air  charged  with  odonrs  towards  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal 
cavities.  Those  persons  who  have  tlieir  noses  deformed,  partica- 
larly  if  broken ;  those  who  have  small  nostrils,  directed  forward, 
have  in  general  almost  no  smell ;  the  loss  of  the  nose,  either  by 
sickness  or  accident,  causes,  almost  entirely,  the  loss  of  smelL 
According  to  the  interesting  reiAark  of  M.  Beelard,  snch  people 
recover  the  benefit  of  this  sense  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  nose.^ 

This  accounts  for  what  many  huntsmen,  owners  of  hounds, 
pointers,  &c,  will  readily  recall  to  their  recollection  those  in- 
stances of  what  are  termed  the  finest  nosed  dogs  having'  long, 
wide,  nasal  bones,  and  corresponding  nasal  #  cavities.  Yet  with 
these  advantages  of  smelling,  they  nevertheless  frequently  over- 
run  and  lose  the  scent,  without  any  visible  cause ;  this  is  very 
conunoniy  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  air,  or  the  scent  being 
foiled  by  sheep  or  other  animals  crossing  the  path  of  the  hunted 
animal,  or  ploughed  grounds  intervening,  and  other  causes ;  when 
the  probability  is,  that  such  losing  the  scent  is  very  often  owing 
solely  to  the  hounds  being  distressed  for  wind.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  any  man  or  animal  is  distressed  for  wind,  his 
inspiration  is  quick  and  short,  while  the  expiration  of  air  from  the 
lungs  is  for  a  longer  time,  and  very  forcible  through  the  nostrils, 
much  more  so  than  the  inspiration,  a  greater  volume  of  air  going 
in  at  the  moutli,  and  a  less  volume  inspired  through  the  nostrils 
than  is  expired  through  them,  consequently  the  hound  has  less 
chance  of  receiving  the  particles  of  odour  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  nasal  cavities,  where  the  principal  seat  of  smell  is  situate. 
This  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  Jlrat  cdsty  if  made  for- 
ward, often  proving  right,  while  with  a  moderate  scent,  and  a 
slower  pace,  the  hounds  run  longer  and  further  without  being  at 
fault ;  but  with  what  is  termed  a  burning  hot  scent,  the  hounds 
go  very  fast,  and  after  a  few  miles  they  all  at  once  lose  the  scent ; 
this  is  very  properly  termed  the  hurst,  as  the  hounds  burst  away  at 
a  pac«  enough  to  burst  or  rupture  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  of 
horses  to  keep  up  with  them ;  and  I  appeal  to  any  huntsman, 
whether  in  such  a  case,  the  cast  famarda  does  not  very  often 
prove  to  be  the  right  cast,  and  by  that,  its  ultimately  proving  that 
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the  fox  had  gone  right  forward  ?  What  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  check  so  frequently  known  to  occur  after  a  buratj  than 
the  hounds  being  distressed  for  wind?  You  will  frequently  see 
them,  if  they  go  fast  up  a  long  hill,  to  be  at  fauU  before  they  get 
to  the  top  of  it  It,  therefore,  for  this  and  many  otlier  acknow- 
ledged reasons,  must  be  obvious,  that  the  best  possible  wind  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  dogs  that  run  hf  no9e  ;  and,  as  has 
been  before  shown  with  respect  to  greyhounds,  such  best  possible 
wind  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  dog^s  strength  being  well 
supported  by  a  proper  quantity  of  nutritious  and  stimulating  food, 
such  as  flesh,  as  in  an  under-fed  dog,  bodily  exhaustion  precedes 
and  causes  distress  for  wind,  while  with  an  over-fed  dog,  distress 
for  wind  precedes  and  causes  bodily  exhaustion.  This  is  an  axiom 
of  my  own,  so  feir  as  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  that  distinction 
being  drawn  by  others.  I,  however,  think  it  will  stand  the  test  of 
criticism. 

With  regard  to  the  best  and  most  proper  quantity  of  flesh  to  be 
given  to  a  hound  or  pointer,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specified 
weight,  much  depending  on  the  constitution  of  each  dog,  and  also 
on  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  which  varies  much  in 
horseflesh,  so  generally  given  to  hounds.  A  skilful  huntsman  and 
feeder  will  be  the  best  able  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  flesh,  by 
observing  the  working  of  the  hounds  according  to  the  quantity  of 
flesh  that  has  previously  been  given  to  them.  However  uncertain 
the  point  of  quantity  may  be,  there  is  no  uncertainty  whatever 
that  flesh,  in  proper  proportions,  is  the  best  food  to  support  their 
strength  under  their  greatest  exertions ;  and  that  they  should  be 
entirely  at  rest,  warm,  and  without  liquids  of  any  kind  for  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards,  in  order  that  the  flesh  may  give  them  the 
most  strength  and  the  finest  wind;  in  addition  to  strength  and 
wind,  a  proper  proportion  of  flesh  and  bone  will  give  them  the 
most  energy  and  courage.  Those  who  allow  their  hounds  broth, 
or  aUow  them  to  lap  water  soon  after  a  good  meal  of  flesh,  &c.,  or 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  refrain  from  doing  so  only  for  a  very  few 
days,  will  soon  discover  an  evident  improvement  in  their  condition. 

Much  has  been  said  by  different  writers  on  the  question, 
whether  it  is  best  to  give  hounds  warm  or  cool  food ;  when  tliey 
are  in  regular  and  severe  work,  warm  food  is  certainly  most 

3  o 
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desirable,  as  it  acts  as  a  restorative,  and  by  stimalatiiig  the 
stomachy  enables  it  to  perform  its  functions  with  more  power,  and 
adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  animaL  When  not  in  work,  or 
not  likely  soon  to  be,  there  can  be  no  great  benefit  from  giving 
warm  food ;  they  would  be  better  to  be  allowed  to  rdax  boUi  in 
food  and  exercise,  one  to  rest  the  limbs,  the  other  the  organs  of 
digestion ;  a  smaller  proportion  of  flesh,  and  a  greater  one  of  pud- 
ding ;  not  to  deprive  them  altogether  of  flesh,  and  when  work  is 
required  of  them,  to  have  a  sudden  transition  from  a  weaker  to 
a  much  stronger  food ;  but  by  keeping  them  in  a  medium  way, 
they  are  soon  ready  for  work  if  wanted,  and  will  be  all  ^e  better 
for  their  previous  relaxation. 

The  system  of  feeding  pointers  and  setters  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  feeding  fox  or  hare  hounds ;  but  exercise  to  pointers,  whose 
work  is  often  not  so  regular  as  that  of  hounds,  is  necessary  to  be 
attended  to,  previous  to  their  being  wanted  to  work ;  they  are  often 
very  great  feeders,  and  eat  very  greedily,  and  without  exercise  to  get 
rid  of  the  internal  superabundance  of  fatty  matter,  and  especially  in 
hot  weather,  are  subject  to  have  the  fineness  of  their  noses  depraved, 
and  bad  wind  ensue,  by  the  exhalation  of  that  fatty  matter,  part 
of  which  comes  down  the  nostrils,  covers  and  swells  the  pituitary 
membrane,  so  that  the  odoriferous  particles  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  threads  of  the  olfactory  nerve ;  besides  which,  exer- 
cise is  necessary  to  the  bracing  and  compressing  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  lungs  as  well  as  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  kennel,  important  for  the  health  of  the 
greyhound,  or  any  animal,  on  account  of  the  noxious  matter  gene- 
rating gas,  which  mixes  with  the  atmospheric  air,  inspiring  oxygen 
with  other  gases,  in  different  proportions  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
pure  atmospheric  air,  being  proved  to  be  injurious  to  the  lungs,  it 
is  particularly  necessary  tliat  the  kennel  diould  be  as  sweet  and 
clean  as  possible,  where  hounds,  pointers,  &c.,  are  kep^  which 
pursue  their  game  by  scent,  and  have  need  of  such  fineness  of  nose 
as  to  be  most  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  least  possible  de- 
gree of  odour ;  if  they  come  out  of  a  clean,  well  ventilated  ken- 
nel in  a  morning,  their  stomachs  not  disordered,  and  in  good  con- 
dition, they  perceive  the  odour  from  any  herb,  flower,  or  liviog 
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body,  and  can  distingoiah  between  them,  as  a  foxhound,  in  such 
a  state,  can  distinguish  between  the  odour  from  a  fox  and  that 
from  a  hare;  but  if  the  kennel  is  filthy  and  badly  ventiUted,  the 
sensibility  of  the  organs  of  smell  is  depraved  in  the  same,  or  in 
a  greater  proportion,  than  by  the  foBtid  vapour  from  a  disordered 
stomach  or  disordered  lungs.  Sensation  is  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing as  you  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  mere  touch  of  any 
substance  or  body ;  it  is  the  same  by  the  organs  of  smell ;  the 
more  constantly  odour  comes  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerve, 
the  less  sensibility  that  nerve  possesses  of  its  presence ;  if  hounds 
have  been  all  night  in  a  filthy  kenne^  the  nerve  is  depraved,  has 
less  energy  and  sensibility,  than  when  they  have  been  free  from 
the  contact  of  odour.  This  is  so  obvious,  and  the  necessity  for 
cleanliness  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  I  need  not  longer 
dilate  on  the  subject 


FIGHTING  DOGS. 


The  food  of  fighting  dogs  will  admit  a  greater  proportion  of 
flesh  and  bone  than  that  of  other  descriptions  of  sporting  dogs ; 
yet  with  them,  as  well  as  with  men  in  training  for  the  prize  ring, 
to  whom  beef  stakes  are  very  properly  a  favourite  traioing  diet,  an 
occasional  change  to  mutton  or  other  flesh,  with  a  mixture  of 
vegetables,  is  equally  essential  to  their  best  strength  and  wind,  ^  and 
should  be  given  to  them  on  the  same  system  as  it  is  given  to  the 
greyhound,  foxhound,  pointer,  &c,  namely,  to  be  free  from  liquids, 
(except  you  give  them  a  wine  glass  or  two  full  of  sherry,)  and,  if 


'  It  appears  that  the  flesh  of  full  grown  animals  does  not  require  to  be  so 
thoroughly  cooked,  without  disordering  the  stomach,  as  that  of  younger 
animals;  beef  or  mutton  stakes,  for  instance,  are  found  not  to  disagree  with 
a  healthy  stomach,  although  only  half  dressed ;  whereas  veal,  if  not  well 
cooked,  swells  in  the  stomach,  and  causes  it  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  for 
some  time  afterwards ;  therefore,  in  changing  the  diet  from  beef  or  mutton, 
to  veal,  pork,  &c.,  the  latter  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  or  it  will  have 
a  prejudicial  efiect  on  the  stomach. 
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either^  a  longer  time  after  feeding,  with  rest  and  warmth,  ontfl 
their  food  has  undergone  a  process  towards  its  chymification,  when 
liquids  in  moderation  may  be  given  with  benefit  A  fighting  dog's 
exercise  cannot  well  be  too  severe,  but  not  prolonged  for  too  great 
a  length  of  time ;  at  least  four  days  out  of  seven,  when  in  training, 
he  should  have  as  fast  exercise  on  the  road  as  yon  can  induce  him 
to  go ;  if  he  were  set  to  draw  a  small  cart,  properly  adapted  to  his 
size  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day,  it  would  increase  Ms  muscular 
power,  and  strengthen  his  legs  and  those  parts  of  his  body  which 
are  brought  into  action  when  struggling  with  his  antagonbt.  This 
of  course  should  be  done  before  he  is  fed ;  but  exercise  of  a  more 
gentle  nature  may  also  be  given  him  some  hours  after  he  is  fed, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  food  after  it,  which  will  conduce  to  his 
resting  better  during  the  night 

He,  of  all  other  sporting  dogs,  should  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
bone  given  to  him ;  and  if  those  bones  were  as  large  as  he  could 
crush,  it  would  be  better,  as  serving  a  two-fold  purpose ;  namely, 
they  are  his  natural  food,  containing  much  oily  and  nutritious  mat- 
ter, and  will  give  him  as  much  courage,  and  support  his  strength, 
as  any  food;  and  secondly,  there  is  no  method  so  ^ectual  in 
exercising  the  muscles  of  his  jaw,  the  masseter  muscle  in  particular, 
by  which  he  will  be  able  to  bite  his  antagonist  more  powerfully ; 
crushing  the  bones  will  not  dull  the  teeth  with  which  he  bites 
his  antagonist,  which  are  principally  his  fore  teeth ;  he  crushes 
bones  with  his  hind  teeth,  or  crushers,  as  they  are  termed. 

This  Work  being  principally  written  for  sportsmen,  I  will  now 
conclude  it  with  a  Song  on  hunting,  (which  I  wrote  many  years  ago 
to  amuse  a  poor  son  who  became  blind  by  running  a  fork  in  one  eye 
when  three  or  four  years  old,)  and  which  I  think  will  not  be  in^pro- 
priate.  He  was  musically  inclined,  and  his  principal  manner  of  pass- 
ing his  time  was  at  the  piano  forte,  or  singing ;  but  the  name  of 
hounds  or  hunting  always  created  a  lively  interest  in  him,  and  a 
hunting  song  was  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  lays  no  claim  to  any 
particular  merit,  except  its  originality,  and  may  suit  the  fancy  of 
some  votaries  to  the  sport,  although,  as  long  songs  are  out  of 
fashion  with  others,  it  may  not  suit  their  taste.  The  first  verse, 
or  part  of  it,  was  copied  from  the  Sporting  Magazine. 
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Tune — Hearts  of  Oak  are  our  Ships,  <&c. 

Come  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  ride, 
The  dangers  and  pleasures  of  hunting  to  'hide ; 
'Tis  fox-hunting  only,  my  friends,  that  can  give 
Us  in  honour,  in  health,  and  in  pleasure  to  live ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  hlades  are  our  men, 

We  always  are  ready. 

Steady  boys,  steady. 
To  swish  at  the  raspers^  again  and  again. 

Then  merrily  on  our  good  hacks  away  trot, 
And  soon  at  the  side  of  the  covert  we're  got. 
Where  mounted  afresh,  soon  the  cheering  view  halloo. 
Absorbs  all  our  thoughts  as  we  eagerly  follow ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  are  our  men. 

But  hold  hard,  gemmen,  pray. 

Just  let  him  get  away. 
Then  we'll  swish  at  the  raspers  again  and  again. 

Now  on  through  the  covert,  bold  Reynard  he  flies, 
To  foil  his  dread  foes  all  experiments  tries ; 
But  the  hounds  they  try-on-him  no  mettle  do  lack. 
No  refuge  he  finds  from  the  musical  pack ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  are  our  men. 

But  hold  hard,  gemmen,  pray. 

Just  let  him  get  away. 
Then  we*ll  swish  at  the  raspers  again  and  again. 

He  then  breaks  away  with  the  hounds  at  his  brush. 
When  each  gallant  sportsman  right  onwards  does  push ; 
Hark  forward,  my  lads,  now  hark  forward  away. 
No  hobbling  at  brooks,  for  we've  no  time  to  stay ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  are  our  men, 

Don't  ride  over  the  hoimds. 

Why  we  cannot — adzounds ! 
But  we'll  swish  at  the  raspers  ag^in  and  again. 

1  A  rasping  leap— a  Meltonian  term,  expressive  of  a  high  and  wide  leap. 
-^iUesdon  Coplow  Poem. 
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Now  gaily  we  ride  over  hedge,  gate,  and  stile, 
Without  aught  to  check,  or  our  pleasure  to  spoil ; 
The  old  hounds  are  taking  the  lead  all  the  way. 
And  Reynard  must  die  on  this  high  scenting  day ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  hlades  are  our  men. 

Don't  ride  over  the  hounds, 

Why  we  cannot — adzounds ! 
But  we'll  swish  at  the  raspers  again  and  again. 

Look  yonder  he  goes,  tally-ho,  my  good  hounds. 
Old  Ringwood  and  Rally,  their  speed  knows  no  bounds, 
Yoix,  Darter  and  Dauntless  right  on  him  do  rush. 
Woo- whoop,  my  hrave  fellows,  now  ride  for  the  brush ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  are  our  men. 

Then  we  cut  off  the  pads, 

To  divide  'mongst  the  lads, 
That  best  swish'd  at  the  raspers  again  and  again. 

Then  our  'sciq^  and  mishaps,  as  we  gaily  remount, 
And  many  good  jokes  to  each  other  recount. 
Such  a  burning  hot  scent  was  throughout  the  whole  chase, 
Old  Nimrod  himself  never  rode  such  a  pace ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  are  our  men, 

Each  mellow  toned  hound 

Our  hearts  make  rebound. 
As  we  swish  at  the  raspers  returning  again. 

Now  home  to  the  board  with  the  smoking  sirioin. 
And  cherish  our  hearts  with  the  gen'rous  wine ; 
We  talk  o'er  the  day  with  good  humour  and  glee, 
And  sing  and  be  merry  as  merry  can  be ; 

Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  art  our  men, 
Then  each  fill  his  glass 
To  his  faVrite  lass. 
And  drink  it  in  bumbers  again  and  again. 

We  drink  round  in  bumpers  to  each  lovely  lass, 
And  many  choice  fellows  we  toast  in  our  glass ; 
Drink  masters  of  hounds,  then  king  of  the  kennel. 
If  his  name  you  would  know,  they  call'd  him  Old  Meynell ; 
Bits  of  steel  are  our  nags,  gallant  blades  are  our  men. 
Then  fill  up  a  bumper. 
Give  it  a  thumper. 
To  the  fame  of  Old  Meynell,  and  Meynell's  again. 
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33,  Note  \  for  one  may  show,  read  one  doff  may  show. 
38,  for  refractiousness,  read  r^radoriness, 
40,  —  as  ildnking,  read  thinking, 

74,  — Ji>ruti8hJow,  read  Cretish  bow. 

75,  Note  >,  for  conclusive,  read  inconclusive* 

85,  for  Graccus,  Graze,  and  Guy,  read  Gracchus,  Gaze,  and  Guy. 
118,  —  be  obvious,  read  obviously  be,         ^ 
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150,  for  own  daughter  of  Bergami,  read  grandaughier  of  Bergami, 

151,  —  Bergami  1  part,  read  Bergami  i  pari, 

151,  —  Quill  1  part  produced  sister  to  Heccuba,  read  (iuiU  1  part,  Laura 

i  part,  produced  sister  to  Heccuba. 
151,  —  2)  parts  of  consanguineous  blood,  read  2^  parts. 
151,  —  5  five  parts  of  alien  blood,  read  5t  parts. 
162,  —  clog,  read  clot. 
282,  —  were  ribbed,  read  well  ribbed, 
395,  —  but  T  never,  read  /  never. 
460,  Note  S  for  greyhounds,  read  /offhounds. 


t>RIt«TKD  BY  6.  t.  t>R0BETT,  ALBION  OFFICE,  OURZON  STREET,  DERBY. 
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